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I. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


PICTURE BEFESBENCE 



llIL (UKONAIION or HaIOID 
(CU V 1 iclurt Nt 3 I 111 tbi j rtf h ) 


INTRODUCnON 

The Normans. — Vliile some of the North- 
men were making settlements along the 
English coast, others were raiding the coun- 
tries on the opposite side of the iglish 
Channel. Ihe great empire of Charlemagne 
lay defemeless while his grandsons fought 
each other for the crown, and the Northmen 
sailed with impunity up the rivers to plunder 
and to kill. 


The settlement of the Northmen iii Fiance 
began in A D 911 In that year a Viking 
chieftain named Rollo was given dominion 
over the icgion of the lower Seme by Charles 
the Simj ’e, one of the last of the Carlo- 
vingian kmgs. Rollo, in return, accepted 
Christianity for himself and his followers, 
and acknowledged the king of France as 
his overlord. 

The district ruled by Rollo became known 
as Normandy (Northman-dy). In it the 
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Normans rapidly settled down, 
acquired the French language and 
culture, and made their new home 
a Christian land, famous for its fine 
churches, monasteries and scliools. 
Throughout their history it is to 
be noted that the Normans pos- 
sessed to a remarkable extent the 
gift of adapting themselves to a 
new environment. 

Nevertheless, for all their new 
culture, the roving spirit was still 
alive among them. The Norman 
knights were driven by their love 
of adventure to undertake daring 
conquests. They established them- 
selves in southern Italy and in 
Sicily at the end of the eleventh 
century. Tlieir most important 
undertaking was the conquest of 
England in the years between io66 
and 1087. 

The Norman Conquest 0! England. 

— By the beginning of the eleventh 
century friendship was firmly estab- 
lished between the dukes of Nor- 
mandy and the English kings. In 
1002 King Ethelred the Unready 
(that is, the “Redclcss'* or “the 
man without counsel") married the 
Norman lady Emma, daughter of 
duke Richaid the Good of Nor- 
mandy. Their son, Edward, known 
later as the Confessor because of 
his piety, was educated in Nor- 
mandy. His chief interest was 
religion, and when, in 1042, he 
came to the English throne, he 
seemed to his subjects to be "not 
an English king but a French 
monk." 

Both his religious zeal and his 
Norman sympathies affected the 
future of England. He built at 
Westminster, in London, a monas- 
tery and a church, on the site of 
the present Westminster Abbey. In 
order to superintend the building. 


he had a new palace built for himself two 
miles up the Thames. There he resided and 
there the Witan assembled. Gradually the 
centre of government shifted from Win- 
chester, the old West Saxon capital, to 
Westminster, which from thenceforth became 
the centre of English ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical development. This "royal flitting 
to Westminster," moreover, increased 
the importance of London, and helped 
to establish the future greatness of the 
city. 

Edward's Norman upbringing led him to 
adopt a policy which had an even greater 
influence on English history. He filled the 
court and the Church with Norman favourites, 
and Saxon nobles who hoped for favour at 
court were obliged to use Norman speech 
and wear clothes of the Norman pattern. 
These foreign favourites opened the way 
for a Norman invasion of England, and the 
duke of Normandy, William, giandson ot 
duke Richard the Good and known to 
history as "the Conqueror," decided to take 
the opportunity thus offered and make a bid 
for the English throne. 

In pursuance of this scheme he paid a 
visit to his cousin, the English king. On 
arriving in England with a splendid letinue 
he found his fellow-count rymem cst<iblished 
everywhere. A Norman commanded the 
fleet which met him at Dover, Normans 
garrisoned Dover castle and held a fortress 
at Canterbury, and throughout his progress 
to London he was welcomed at every stage 
by Norman knights, prelates and burghers. 
Edward received him warmly, and the 
Norman nobles of the court, who looked on 
William as their lord, treated him with a 
greater deference than they showed to the 
king himself. William, who was a man of 
great determination and force of character, 
rapidly obtained a hold over Edward, and 
before he left succeeded in securing from 
him a secret promise that he should succeed 
to the throne. This promise was in reality 
no binding promise at all, since the succes- 
sion to the English throne was decided, not 
by the king, but by the Witan. 
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(An account of the Conquest is given in 
the Children's Story.) 

William Lt of England. — ^The Con- 
queror set himself immediately to subdue 
Kent and Sussex by ravaging the lands 
of all who held out against him. Then he 
marched towards London and burned South- 
wark, but, as lie wished to be received peace- 
ably as king, he proceeded westwards, 
crossed the Thames at Wallingford ,ind 
wheeled round on Berkhampsted. The 
Londoners were terrified into submission, 
and promised to take W’^illiam as king. 

On Chiistmas Day, 1066, William was 
crowned in the Abbey as lawful king of 
England. lie wish(*d the ceremony to be 
carried out in accordance with English 
tradition, so that he might be said to rule 
by the will of the English people. But his 
intention was frustrated by an incident 
which reveals the troubled state of men's 
iiiiiuL aw 11 c time . Before the coionation 
took place the archbishop asked, first in 
Norman-French and then in English, whether 
the men of Normandy and the people of 
England chose William for their king. 
Each time he asked, the peojilc shouted in 
reply; and so loud was the shout that the 
Norman soldiers stationed outside the Abbey 
thought their leader was being attacked and 
set fire to scniie wooden buildings to distract 
attention from William. The congregation, 
Normans and English alike, hurried out 
to extinguish the flames, and William was 
left alone in the daik church, not knowing 
what was happening, but hearing only the 
yells and the crackling of the flames outside. 
The archbishop placed the crown upon his 
head, and in this strange way William I. of 
England was crowned. 

The first five 3 ears of William's reign 
were spt'iit in subduing England. At first 
the king adopted a mild and conciliatory 
policy, but as one rebellion after lother 
broke out William’s natural harshness of 
disposition, and the need for making his 
power felt at once, made him put down these 
revolts with fierce cruelty. Everj^vhere 


men were mutilated and put to death, and 
whole districts, especially in the north, 
were systematically laid waste. 

The last of these revolts was led by 
Hereward the Wake, who for many months 
held out against the conqueror in the Isle 
of Ely. He was finally captured, but was 
treated with all honour by the king, who 
respected his indomitable com age. Though 
only an outlaw, H(Teward has become a 
hero of English romance. Such revolts, 
nevertheless, Iiowcvct dauntless their leaders, 
were doomed to failure, since only a united 
England could have faced the Oai- 
queror, and England had never yet known 
unity. 

Having conquered England, William began 
to administer the land with the greatest 
care and thoroughne.ss. An example of this 
is the famous Domesday Book, compiled 
during 1085 and 1086. It was a minute 
inventory of all taxable propeity in ICngland, 
and went into such detail that the English 
were amazed and indignant. Wrote an 
English monk of Peterborough, “He .sent 
over all England into each shire his men, 
and bade them find out how many hundred 
hides were in the shire (i.e., its acreage), or 
what the king hiinsi'lf had of land or cattle 
in the shire, or what rights he ought to 
have. ... He also caused to be wiittcn 
down how much land his archbishops had, 
ar.d ’ is bishops, and his abbots and his carls, 
and hat or how much each landluildor in 
England had in land and in cat lie, and how 
n ’ich money it w\'is worth. He cau.scd those 
things to be erupiired into so very narrowly 
that there was not a single hide nor a yard 
of land, nor so much as — it is a shame to 
tell, though he though i it no shame to do — 
an ox nor a cow nor a swine left that was not 
set dowm in his writ." The results of this 
enquiry were embodied in Doomsday Book, 
so called because it was no more possible 
to appeal from it than from the Last Judg- 
ment, the Day of Doom. 

William ruled England for twenty-one 
57ears. During that time it became, under 
his strong hand, a truly united realm. 
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In 1087 he crossed to Normandy, where 
as duke he himself owed allegiance to the 
king of France. A war broke out between 
William and his overlord concerning the 
possession of a certain district. William 
captured and destroyed the city of Mantes, 
but as he was riding among the smoking 
ruins his horse stepped on some red-hot 
cinders and stumbled, flinging his rider 
against his saddle with such force that he 
sustained injuries of which he died. His 
body was cairied to Caen for interment. 

The chief characteristic of William's per- 
sonality was his indomitable will, which 
achieved the almost incredible feat of the 
conquest of England by a small duchy no 
larger than one of its own counties, and also 
brought about a unification of the conquered 
land which was the beginning of England 
as wc know it. 

Effects of the Norman Conquest. — 

(1) The coming of the Normans com- 
pleted the woik which the Saxons and the 
Danes had begun of making England a Nordic 
country. 

(2) The close connection between England 
and Normandy, as a result of tlie conquest, 
brought England, hitherto isolated, into 
the full current of Euiopean affairs. 

(3) The authority of the Vopc was much 
increased in England, 

(4) The Normans rapidly mixed with their 
new neighbours as they had done after their 
settlement in Normandy. In Normandy a 
century and a half liad turned Normans 
into French. The same period sufficed in 
England to turn Normans into Englishmen. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Edward the Confessor. — Normandy is thi. 
part of France facing Wessex. The first 
Normans were Vikings who settled in that 
part of France while others were making 
their liomes in England. The French had 
learned from the Romans how to build large 
housfs and beautiful churches, how to enjoy 


books and pictures, and how to make fine 
clothes and to cook rich food. They lived 
more comfortable lives than the English. 
When the pirate Northmen had settled in 
their comer of France, they soon copied the 
French, not only in their speech but also 
in their ways of living. Tluy became Chris- 
tians, and many beautiful^monasteries and 
churches were built in Normandy. 

The rulers of Normandy were called dukes, 
and one of these dukes had a daughter 
named Emma, who married Ethelred the 
Unready, the king who fled from England. 
It was their son Edward who was invited 
to go back and rule, England. Edward had 
been brought up in Nonnandy and he liked 
the Normans better than the English. When 
he came to the throne in 1042 he filled his 
court with Normans, for he preferred their 
polite maniKTs and learned talk to the coarse 
ways and blunt speech of the English. 
Edward was called the ('onfessor, or the 
Saint, because of his lioly life. He was more 
interested in building churches than in 
governing England, and the result was that 
he was not useful as a king, for he hdt liis 
earls to rule the land. 

One day a notable man from over the sea 
visited Edward the Confessor's court. This 
^as his cousin Duke William of Normandy. 
He was a rather stout, but very strong man, 
with olosc-cropped hair, a small moustache 
and a terrifying, loud voice. Edward w’as 
glad to sec his cousin, and he made him most 
welcome. Before he went away Edward 
promised that W'illiam should be king of 
England when he himself was dead. He had 
no right to make this promi.se, for the king 
of England was chosen by the W’itan, the 
council of wise men who helped to rule the 
land. 

Now the English did not love the Normans. 
They hated to see foreigners at the king's 
court, and they hoped that the next king 
would be a true Englishman. The man they 
wanted to rule over them was Harold, earl 
of Wessex. Harold was a tall, handsome 
man, and so much an Englishman that the 
people were very proud of him. Harold's 
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brother Gurth was the earl of East Anglia, 
and another brother, Tostig, was made earl 
of Northumbria. The Northumbrians, how- 
ever, did not like the rule of Tostig, so they 
chose in his place Morcar whose brother 
was earl of Mercia. Tostig blamed his 
brother Harold for this treatment, and later 
Tostig revenged himself. You see, then, 
that it was not Edward the Confessor, but 
several earls who ruled the land ; and 
between the earls there was a good deal of 
jealousy and quarrelling. 

Edward the Confessor died in 1065 and 
was buried at Westminster in the fine abbey 
church which he had caused to be built. 
Harold was at once chosen king by the 
Witan, and was crowned at Westminster. 

The Conquest. — As soon as William of 
Normandy heard the news of Harold's 
coronation^ ' ''himed tb^ throne of England. 


He said that Edward had promised him the 
crown, and that Harold had also made a 
promise to him. Some time before, Harold 
had been wrecked on the French coast and 
had been given up to William, who kept 
him a prisoner until, placing his hands on 
a chest containing relics of holy saints, 
Harold swore solemnly to help William. 
The duke received a banner fiom the Pope, 
and with it the Pope's blessing on his 
enterprise. William promised plenty of 
plunder and land to his nobles and to all 
who would follow him. During the spring 
and summer, he gathered togethiT a large 
army of nobles and adventurers, and a 
great fleet of ships. Harold, too, prepared 
his bodyguard, his thanes and the peasants 
of the southern shires. When the harvest- 
time came round and William had not 
arrived, the peasants began to go home to 
cut their grain. Then news was brought 
chat Harold's brother Tostig 
had joined with a noted sea- 
rover, Hardrada of Norway, 
and that they were raiding 
Yorkshire. Harold hastened 
noithwards, calling out the 
peasants on his way, to help 
the carls Edwin and Morair; 
and he won a great battle 
at Stamford Bridge, in which 
Tostig and Hardrada were 
slain. While Harold and his 
army were feasting at York 
to celebrate the victory, a 
messenger arrived with the 
news that Duke William had 
landed at Pevenscy on the 
Sussex coast. Tired as he and 
his men were, there was nothing 
for them to do but to hurry 
back to the south. Edwin and 
Morcar, however, the earls 
whom Harold had saved, would 
do nothing in return. Not a 
man from Mercia or the north 
came to Harold's aid. In this 
great trial of strength between 
two peoples the English were 
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divided, and did not join in one army to the blackboard and letting the children 


oppose the Normans. 

Harold drew up his army on a long hill 
about six miles north of Hastings. On 
October 14, io6(), W'illiam marched against 
liim. The English fought on foot, mostly 
with two-handed axes; the Normans had 
not only foot-soldiers, but also hors(‘men 
witfi lances, and in addition th(*re were 
many archers. The soldiers of both armies 
wore coats of mail, and metal helmets 
with n(js(‘-giiar(ls. The shield was of metal, 
reaching as high as a man’s shoulder, and 
it usually had a round top and a pointed 
base. The English were posted on a hill, 
and th(' Normans on their horses charged 
against tlumi. All day long the battle lasted. 
William th('n tri('d a stratagem. He ordered 
his men to jaetend to ndreat; as they did 
so the English l(‘ft their ranks on the lidge 
and rushed down the sloi)c aft(T the retreating 
enemy. Then the Normans re-fornu'd tlieir 
ranks, and tinned on the English. The 
English ranks wer<' biokcai, ancl only Harold 
and his bodyguard were left on the ridge. 
William could not break through the shield- 
wall of the bodyguard till he ordered his 
archers to shoot their arrows into the air. 
Down came Ihe arrows in showers upon 
the heads of the English, and at last one 
pierced Harold’s eye, and he fell dead. 
The Normans had won what is known as 
tln' bailie of Hastings, io()(). Near the .spot 
where the battle W’as fought William had 
an abl)cy built, the ruins of which are still 
standing at the place called Jkittle. 
f The great men of London were ready to 
accept William as king, and on Christmas 
Day he was crownied at Westminster. 

TEACHINO HINTS 

1. Map.- -It is of much importance that 
children should know w’here the places to 
which reference is madi' in the history lessons 
aie situated. Names such as Normandy, 
Hastings and Stamford Hridge can l)e made 
nK»re real by drawing simple outlini* maps on 


assist in inserting the names. 

2. Interesting notes. —Wlien the chief facts 
of the story have been told the children 
will be interested to hoar about such inci- 
dents as the wreck of Harold and his oath 
to William and the curious incident at the 
coronation of William. We arc told that 
William’s funeral was as disturbed as his 
coronation. A fire broke out near the church 
where the funeral service was being held 
and once more all men left the church to 
help in extinguishing it. Before the body 
was plac(‘d in the grave, a man cried out 
that the ground in which the grave had 
been dug had belonged to his father and had 
been unlawfully taken from him by William. 
The bystanders W(‘re obliged to pay him a 
large sum of money before the burial could 
take place. 

3. The Bayeuz Tapestry. — Tht'n' arc st* v(*ra 1 
scenes from tliis famous Ta])cstry in Volume 
II., pages 298 and 586. This Tapestry was 
done by Norman ladies in colt)ured wools, 
to represent the ronepu'St of England by the 
Normans. It is of great interest because 
it clcarl}^ shows what were tlie customs, 
armour and dress of both English and 
Normans of that time. The band of linen 
on which the jnetures w'cre embroidered is 
two hundred and thirty feet long and twenty 
iia lies \vid(' ; it is kept in civil ciishidy at 
Bayeux in Normandy, and is called the 
Bayeux Tapestry. A copy of it is shown 
in the South Kensington museum in 
London. 

4. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.— Remind 
cliildrcn again of the source of a good deal 
of our knowledge of the period. The Chronicle 
says of William: "This King William was 
a very wise man, and very rich, more 
splendid and powerful than any who went 
before him. lie was mild to the good man 
that loved God, and beyond all measure 
severe to the man that gainsaid his will. 

" Among other things is not to be forgotten 
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the good peace that he made in the land, 
so that a man of any importance might 
travel right over his kingdom with his 
bosom full of gold, and come to no harm. 
He truly reigned over England." 

5. Hereward the Wake— When Harold 
fell at Hastings there was no man left to 
lead the English against the Normans, and 
so one district after another was conquered 
until the foicigner was master of the whole 
land. But there is an old tradition that there 
was one Englishman who might have saved 
England. This was Hereward, na. led the 
"Wake** or "Watchful." It is said that he 
was the son of the earl of Mercia, but he was a 
wild and wa5rward lad who loved to play 
rough tricks. With a band of young men as 
wild as himself he lobbed merchants and 
attacked travellers, till his father lost 
patience with him and drove him from home 
as an outlaw. Hereward was now seventeen 
years of age, and was glad to set off on his 
travels and see something of the world. 
After many days ho came to a castle in 
Northumberland, and there he stayed for 
some months. In this castle was a great 
white polar boar which was so fierce that it 
was kept chained up in a strong cage. One 
day wlicn Hereward was returning from hunt- 
ing he heard shouts and cries in the court- 
yard of the castle. The bear had broken 
loose, and while everyone scrambk^d for 
safety, a little girl of twelve years stumbled 
and fell almost under the bear’s feet. Here- 
ward dashed forward, shouting to attract 
the bear, and when it turned on liim he rushed 
at it, laugliing as he ran. The bear swept 
his mighty paw, but Hereward slipped aside, 
and thrust his sword in the throat of the bear, 
which fell dead at his feet. Hereward was now 
the hero of all, but after a few months mere 
he set out once again on his travels. He 
visited Scotland, Ireland, Cornwall, and even 
went overseas to Flanders, taking part in 
any. wars tliat might be going on. While he 
was abroad Edward the Confessor of England 
died and William of Normandy claimed the 


throne. Unfortunately Hereward did not 
join Harold at Hastings, for the aid of such 
a man might well have saved the day. The 
story is told that Hereward came home and 
found his father’s hall held by a Norman 
soldier. He gathered some old friends 
around him and fell upon the foreigners. 
Before morning dawned all the Normans 
were dead, but Hereward knew King 
William would soon be in pursuit of him, 
so with a band of desperate men he made his 
way into the Fens, and there made a camp 
which no one could roach except by secret 
paths across the swamps. Time after time 
the Normans tried to reach the camp, but 
they all perished in the shifting quagmires. 
At last William built a bridge across the 
waters, but even then Hereward was not 
beaten. With a few friends he crept out and 
set it on fire. 

The camp w^as captured by treachery, for 
one of Hereward’s men went secretly to the 
Normans and showed them a safe path. The 
English were outnumbered ten to one, and 
before many hours had passed the camp 
w^as taken, most of the English were slain, 
and Hereward had fled. No one really 
knows what became of him; some say he 
was killed in the fight at Ely, others say he 
'was captured, and others say that when he 
.saw it was useless to fight against William 
he liiade peace with him. Hereward is often 
called the "Last of the English," for with 
his death the last hope of driving out the 
Normans was gone. 

6. Memory work.— (a) The Normans were 
Northmen who settled in the north of 
France, {h) Duke William of Normandy 
aspired to make himself king of England. 
(c) In 1066 he crossed the Channel and 
landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, (d) He 
defeated Harold, king of England, at the 
battle of Hastings, {e) On Christmas Day, 
1066, he was crowned at Westminster as 
William I. of England. (/) He conquered aU 
England and ruled the land wisely for 
twenty-one years. 
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I N addition to the Class Pictuie No 40, 
there IS another which will be most useful 
in this lesson — An Enjtsh Village in 
Early Norman 7 'tmcs —No. 41 in the portfolio. 

INTRODUCTION 

Although the course of lessons does not 
include an account of the various reigns of 
the sovereigns, the teacher will probably find 
it necessary briefly to refer to the period 
covered by the Norman kings. 1 he following 
"Tree” be use^ I for class reference and 


for assisting the cliildren to acquire the 
"time sense”; 

NORMAN TREE 

William I. 

(1066-1087) 

I 

I I ^1 I 

Robert William 11. Henry I. Adela 
Duke of (1087-1100) (1100-1135) I 
Normandy | Stephen 

Matilda (1135-1154) 
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There were four Norman kings — William 
I., his two sons (William II. and Henry I.), 
and then Stephen, a son of the Conqueror's 
daughter Adela. Matilda, a daughter of 
Henry I. , fought against Stephen for the crown. 

The children should understand that after 
the Conquest some two-thirds of England 
was shared among Norman followers, many 
of whom built first wooden, and later stone 
keeps and castles in which they housed 
bodies of soldiers always in readiness to 
.quell any disturbance. Many English lords 
were killed at the battle of Hastings, i id 
Norman lords soon superseded English lords 
throughout a large part of the land. T 1 c 
English peasants and townsfolk went on 
living much as they had done before the 
Conquest. Norman merchants and artisans 
followed the soldiers and settled in England, 
particularly in the south and east. The 
architects of the castles and churches, the 
lawyers and higher clergy were Normans. 
Norman-French was spoken by the nobility 
and the clergy, but although the English 
acquired many French expressions, and 
there was in due course a great addition to 
the vocabulary, English remained the lan- 
guage of the people. 

The following notes on the castles illus- 
trated on page 13 will probably be useful 
in this Ic.sson. 

Castles. — 1 . A Norman castle, or keep- 
tower, Newcastle- on-Tyne, founded a.d. logo, 
and rebuilt in the reign of Henry II. These 
were the most important buildings of the 
time of the Conqueror and his son William 
Rufus. They were built in many parts of 
the country to enable the soldiers to keep 
in order the conquered English. The general 
shape was a massive square tower, with a 
square turret at each angle and a flat 
buttress up the middle of each face. The 
buildings were very plain, the only ornament 
being over the entrance-doorway, the stair- 
case, and in the chapel. Frequently a solid 
wall divided the keep into two portions, 
and there was no communication between 
the lower parts. The massive thick walls 


were really double walls filled with rubble, 
and between them passages were left by 
means of which one part communicated 
with another, for the central part of the 
keep was divided by floors. The lower or 
ground floor of a keep was a storeliouse for 
food; at the level of the entrance was the 
guardroom, and above this the great hall 
which was the chief room of the castle. 
Each keep had a good well of water. 

2 . A Norman castle of the twelfth century. 
It occupied several acres of ground, and 
consisted of three main parts, (5) the outer 
bailey, (4) the inner bailey, and the keep. 
The whole was defended by a lofty and solid 
wall strengthened at intervals by towers, 
and surrounded by a wide ditch or moat. 
The entrance through the outer wall was 
defended by the barbican (6). Here was the 
drawbridge, which was raised or lowered 
by strong chains; the iron grating called 
the portcullis was worked up and down from 
a room in the gatehouse, and in addition there 
were strong oaken doors. In the outer bailey is 
the stable (3) and the mount for the ex(‘Cution 
of justice (7). In the inner bailey are the 
chapel (2) and the soldiers' quarters (8). 

Enlarged drawings of a drawbridge and 
portcullis are shown at 4 ; and at 5 arc 
tw'o' Norman sentries on the battlements 
of a wall. Through the openings, called em- 
brasures, they could shoot flights of arrows. 

3 . Conway Castle, begun in the thirteenth 
century during the reign of Edward I. 
This king conquered Llewellyn of Wales, 
and in order to keep the somewhat turbulent 
Welsh in order, he had castles built at 
Conway, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, Harlech, 
Pembroke and Manorbier. These are among 
the most important monuments of Middle 
English architecture that we have remaining. 
It will be seen from the picture that the 
curtain-walls arc loftier, and that they are 
flanked by strong towers, each tower being 
a complete castle in itself. The walls, like 
those of the twelfth-century keeps, had 
passages within them to enable the archers 
to shoot through loopholes. The barbican 
was more strongly defended, and the entrance 
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so arranged that it led indirectly up to the 
gateway, so as to prevent a sudden rush of 
men forcing tlieir way in. The battlements 
were now corbelled, that is, the top part 
overhung the walls, so that boiling liquids 
and heavy stones could be dropped through 
holes on an enemy below. This opening in 
the corbels was called machicolation. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

Work on the land. — The w(jrk on the land 
in Norman times, and for many years after 
the Conquest, went on much as it had dorb. 
in Saxon times. England was still a land of 
villages, for there were few towns, and the 
total population was about two million, 
th.it IS, less tlhiii a fourth of the population 
of London to-day. In Norman times most of 
the villages had become estates, or manors, 
which belonged to a lord who might be the 
king, 01 a bishop, an abbot, a tenant-in- 
chief, or an under-tenant. A lord might 
have several manors, and if he had he would 
live in each manor-house at different times, 
staying as long as the food lasted that 
belonged to liiin from the manor, or if he 
lived in a castle his stewards would live in 
his manoi -houses and send a portion of their 
pioducts to the castle. If the lord was an 
abbot, the food would be sent to the mon- 
astery. 

The manor-house of the lord stood as a 
rule in a little paik. In the paik there were 
gardens and oichards, as well as fields for 
growing wheat and barley; along the road 
which ran through the village were the 
cottages of the villagers. Where possible 
the village would be placed near a brook, 
and on the meadow-land near the brook 
the sheep and cattle would feed. Besides 
this meadow-land, there were three large 
open fields from two hundred to five hundred 
acres in size. The fields were shared among 
the lord and the villagers; the villagers 
working together to do the ploughing, 
sowing and i eaping. (See Class Pu ture No. 41.) 

Instead of farms separated from one 
another by hedges, the open fields were 


divided into strips about two hundred yards 
long, that is a furrow long, or “furlong," 
for this was the length a team of oxen could 
plough without stopping. The ploughman 
used a rod, or pole, about five and a half 
yards long to urge on his team, and from 
this we get the term “rod, pole or perch." 
This rod was used to measure the width of the 
strip, and each strip was a furlong in length 
and two or four rods in width. This gives us 
the word “rood" for a quarter of an acre. 

It would not have been fair to give a 
man all his strips together in the same 
part of the fields, because all the Land was 
not equally fertile, so he received strips 
lying in different parts of the fields. As 
a rule, a villein had thirty strips, ten in each 
field; the lord had more, tlie priest had 
some, while the poorest of the peasants had 
less. Each strip was separated from the 
next by a plough furrow or by a grassy bank 
called a balk. In one year the peasants would 
plant one of the fields with barley to make 
beer, and another with wheat to make 
bread, while the third was left idle or 
“fallow"; each field in turn was left fallow 
every third year, because the soil became 
exhaiLsted after it had grown the crops. 
Our farmers to-day manure the land, and 
also grow turnips and other root crops which 
do not exhaust the soil in the same way 
that com crops exhaust it. 

After the harvest was gathered in, the 
villagers had a meeting, and settled by 
drawing lots what strips each man was to 
have next season. Outside the common 
fields lay wide stretches of woodland and 
waste land which belonged to the manor, 
in which both lord and villagers had the 
right to pasture sheep, cattle and pigs, 
and to collect firewood. Besides the work 
w’ ^’ch each man did on his own strips, he 
had to work on the lord's land two or three 
days every week, as well as extra days at 
busy times, such as harvesting, haymaking 
and ploughing. The villein also had to make 
payments to the lord of such things as eggs 
or com, and he had to pay for leave to 
grind his com at the lord's mill. In order 
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that the lord's work should not be neglected, 
there were several officers appointed, — 
the steward, who was the head man of the 
village; the bailiff, who looked after the lord's 
land; the hayward, who looked after 
the cattle; the swineherd, who tended the 
pigs. If a man failed to do the proper amount 
of work for the lord, he was taken before 
the manor court and punished. 

It is interesting to note that the names 
connected with work in the field are all 
English, and not Norman words, a fact 
which suggests that the English and not 
the Normans did the field work. Thus the 
names of grains, corn, oats, rye, wheat and 
barley, the names of agricultural instru- 
ments, spade, scythe, and rake, the verbs 
sow, reap, thresh, and mow, are all English 
words. The English, too, commonly tended 
the animals wnen alive, and the names ox, 
sheep, calf, '”'^1 fowl are all English; 
but when the animals were killed the Norman 
butcher gave his names to the killed meat, 
and we have the Norman names beef, mutton, 
veal, pork, bacon and poultry. But common 
things which formeil an important part of 
the food of the English, such as bread, 
ham, eggs, honey, peas and beans, have all 
English names. 

Progress. — Hard and cruel as was the rule 
of the Normans, it brought good to England 
in the end. Merchants, craftsmen, architects, 
monks and others crossed from Europe ; 
castles, churches, abbeys and cathedrals 
were built, and in some cases the work was 
so well done that parts of their buildings 
still stand, nearly one thousand years old. 
There was constant traffic to and from 
Nonnandy across the English Channel. 
Southampton and the Cinque Ports {Jive 
ports) on the south-east coast, — Sandwich, 
Dover, Hytbe, Romney and Hastings, — 
were very important in those days, for they 
not only supplied the ships of war, but to 
these ports were brought such luxuries as 
spices, wine, silk, furs, fine cloth and glass 
from distant lands. (To the Cinque Ports 
were afterwards added Wi: helsea and Rye.) 


Castles. — The first castles were built of 
wood. Later, they consisted of huge circular 
or square stone towers erected on high 
land, surrounded by the thick walls of a 
courtyard or bailey, and by a moat or deep 
ditch. The moat was crossed by a draw- 
bridge, and the entrance gates were protected 
by an iron grating, called a portcullis. As 
time went on, the castle and grounds were 
greitly extended, the walls were made 
higher and thicker, the entrances and 
angles were guarded by stiong watch towers. 
During the siege of a castle, the besiegers 
brought up huge catapults, or trebuckets, 
which could throw over the walls heavy 
stones, barrels of flaming material, dead 
horses to produce pestilence, etc. They 
tried to knock the walls down with great 
swinging poles called battering-rams; against 
the walls they reared high covered ladders 
from which they could shoot the besieged, 
and, perhaps, clinib over the walls; from 
below, their archers, protected behind tall 
shields, shot flights of arrows. Those inside 
the castle shot through loopholes and batlle- 
Auents, threw down heavy stones or poured 
down boiling oil, and tried to set the engines 
of war on fire. The siege of a castle frequently 
went on for months; for when a castle was 
too well built to be taken by assault, the 
besieged to be starved out. 

Chinches.— The Normans built large, solid 
churches and cathedrals in stone; the 
stones used were generally small, about 
one foot square, because it was difficult in 
those days to transport heavy loads. The 
pillars were thick and massive; the arches 
rounded; tiie windows small and round- 
headed, and the doorways were also round- 
topped. The rounded arches were frequently 
decorated with quaint carvings of patterns 
in zig-zag lines. In many cathedrals and 
churches to-day can be seen Norman arches, 
windows and doors. The cathedral of St. 
Cuthbert, Durham, contains some beautiful 
Norman work, the most notable of which is 
the Galilee chapel. The founding of the 
cathedral arose from the fact that here, after 
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v/andcring fdi ov( r tlir north of England, the 
monks of Lindisfarnc rested with the body 
of St Cuthbdt, Mhicli Hay had moved 
from the tomb in fear of Danish invaders, 
A D 995. Soon afterwaids a church was 
built, and tins was replaced in T093 by the 
grand Norman buildings which still stand, 
allliough with iiuineroub additions of a 
later date The GaliUe cont tins the supposed 
remains of the Vemrabk B(de. 

On one of the doors of Durham cathedral 
is a saiKtuary knoeker It is a reminder of 
the elays when a fugitive fiom justiee might 
seek refuge foi a certain time in a saer 1 
place At Duihain the fugitive had to 
confess Ins crime, suiiendcr his arms swcai 
to obey the rules of the religious house and 
piy a fee Tic had to toll a special bell, the 
Galilee bell is a sign il that he pi lyed 
sane lu uy iiul put on a gown of bl ic k cloth 
on the Ic ft •^lioulde i of which was embroidered 
a St Cuthbcits cioss Geneiall), sanctuary 
wis cnil} affoided foi ceitain eiinies for 
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forty days, then the accused person, clothed 
in sackcloth, confessed Ins crime and promised 
to quit the kingdom. Clothed in a long white 
gown and carrying a wooden cross, he walked 
as quickly as he could along the king’s 
highway, for he was allowed but a few days 
to get out of the land 

There is a famous building in london 
called Westminster Hall, which was com- 
pleted for William IT The walls were raised 
and a beautiful wooden roof added m the 
reign of Richard II This hall is tlie most 
notable remaining part of the old palace of 
Westminster. Many important histoiical 
events took place in Westminster Hall, 
among others Ricliard himself was deposed in 
this hall and Charles I condemned to death 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Memory work, (a) lor mm\ \eiis 
iftei the ( oucpiest Lngdmd w is m iml\ a 
1 ind ol Milages (^?) I he in uioi house of llic 
lord stood as i rule m i snull puk (c) In 
the Millie wtie ihiec luge liilds shiud out 
unong the mIL^iis (if) On the common 
J uid the \ill igeis ]>istui( d she ( j) ( attic and 
piv,s ind c ()llc( tid I re wo )d (t) I he m 11 igors 
pud foi their stiijis of 1 iiid b\ woiking on 
the Ic^ids land two 01 Ihici di\s l week 
(J) llic nanus (omucted witli woik on the 
1 ind lie iH h nglish woids such iscoin oats 
wlicat spade si\thc o\ slue]) eilf, bicad, 
him eggs (i,) lli( lust Noimuic istks were 
built of wood (/i) ilu Noim ins built 1 11 go, 
solid chinches uui cathedrals m stone 

2- Exercises, (a) Which was the largest 
houM m i Mlligc^ (1)) Who h\id in it^ 
(c) Who owned the lanel and the houses-* 
(c/) Mow did the Mllageis live^ (^) IIow elicl 
they pi\ for tin ir stiips m the fulcK^ 
(jj Where did the\ keep their e ittle and 
sheep'* (g) Wh\ is i sheep’s flesh called 
mutton and not sheeps (//) Why wcie moie 
ships needed when the Normans had eon- 
(jii red i ngland^ ( 7 ) WTi it were the Cinque 
Ports^ (;) Why did the Neirmans build 
castles^ (A) What was a moat^ 




CiuisM^ERs See Jerusalem eor the First Iime 

(Clubb Picture No m the juuUtilio) 


O N p age 20 there is au interesting 
picture of a Combat between Crusaders 
and Moslems taken fn^n a picture of 
an eleventh-century window lormerly in the 
cliurcli of St. Denis, near Paris. 

INTRODUCTION 

Causes ol the crusades. — ^The crusades, 
which took place during the eleventh, 
tWidfth and thirteenth centuries, were 
*'Wars of the Cross'' undertaken for the 
purpose of recovering frorn the Moslems 

c— VOL. 4 


the Holy Land of Palestine where Jesus 
Christ had livi J and died. In their widest 
sense they were a renewal of the age-long 
struggle between the East and the West. 
'J'his struggle had changed its character by 
^he eleventh cenlury. The conversion of 
x^urope to Christianity and of Asia to 
Mohammedanism had given the conflict a 
religious significance, so that it stood for 
the pitting of the Cross against the Crescent. 

It is usual to speak of seven or eight chief 
crusades, but it should be remembered that 
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they were only episodes in the long struggle 
which lasted for nearly two hundred years. 
Throughout this period a continuous stream 
of crusaders travelled to and from the 
Moslem territories in Asia Minor, Syria 
and Eg)T)t. 

The original and most important cause 
of the crusades was spiritual fervour. Since 
early in the fourth century of our era, 
European Christians had been accustomed 
to make pilgrimages to the Holy Land. 
During the eleventh century the* number 
of these pilgrims greatly increased, and for 
security on the long and dangerous joujney 
they were wont to travel in armed bands. 

The capture of Jerusalem and the annexa- 
tion of Palestine by the Arabs in A.D. 637 
interfered but little with these pilgrimages. 
The Arabs, although Moslems, allowed 
Christians to continue unmolested their 
visits to the Holy Places. But when the 
Seljuk Turks, a race which had migrated 
westward from Central Asia, began to settle 
in Palestine during the eleventh century, 
the difficulties and dangers of pilgrimages 
were greatly increased. The Seljuks were a 
less cultured race than the Arabs, and 
having been only recently converted to 
Islamism were fanatically hostile to all 
other creeds. In ad. 1071 they captured 
Jerusalem and immediately began to perse- 
cute the Christians, and to desecrate their 
sacred places. Soon the stories of these 
outrages began to penetrate westward. 
The indignation which they aroused found 
outlet in the detennination to rescue the 
Holy Land fiom the “unbeliever.** 

These religious considerations, however, 
are not sufficient in themselves to account 
for the appeal of the crusades. There were 
other and less lofty motives in operation. 
For rich and poor alike, there were definite 
advantages to be gained by joining a 
crusade. The nobles found in these wars, 
sanctioned by the Church, a lawful outlet 
for their love of fighting which the Church 
ordinarily repressed. The crusades also 
presented opportunity for acquiring riches 
and power, and possibly an estate in Syria. 


To the Normans in particular, still imbued 
with the traditions of the roving Norsemen, 
the prospect of booty and adventure 
appealed especially strongly, and many of 
the crusading armies contained a large 
proportion of Norman knights. 

The lower orders, too, had much to gain 
by joining the crusades. The wretched life 
of a poor man in medieval Europe, with 
its accompaniments of famine and pestilence, 
poverty and oppression, made the leaving 
of his home in search of adventure in the 
East more of a relief than a hardship. 

The Church also provided added induce- 
ments toward crusading. A soldier ot the 
Cross received a promise of absolution from 
his sins. If he died in battle against the 
infidel he was assured of a reward in heaven. 
Moreover, he was exempted from paying 
interest on his debts, and his wife and 
children were cared for by the Church during 
his absence. 

The First Crusade, A.D. 1095 - 1099 ,— The 

occasion of the first crusade was given by 
the advance of the Seljuk Turks who, 
having overrun Syria and Asia Minor, 
were threatening Constantinople. The pres- 
ence of a Moslem host so near the walls of 
the great city, the eastern bulwark of 
Christendom against Islam, constituted a 
menace to all Europe. 

The eastern Emperor, Alexius I., in 1095 
appealed to Pope Urban II. for western 
forces to recover the provinces of Asia 
Minor which the Seljuks had taken. Pope 
Urban*s response to this appeal was the 
great crusading sermon which he preached 
to an assembly of clergy and nobles at 
Clermont in France. During the months 
which followed the Council of Clermont 
there was an outbreak of religious fervour 
throughout Europe. 

A vast and ragged army was gathered 
from among the poorer classes. Without 
waiting for the leadership of the nobles, 
this vast horde, unorganised, undisciplined 
and poorly armed, set out for the Holy 
Land. Many perished by the way; the 
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remainder of the ragged adventurers were 
not the troops for which Alexius had asked, 
and he rapidly had them transported to 
Asia Minor, where most of them were 
butchered by the Turks. 

In the meanwhile, the nobles of Europe 
had been forming themselves into genuine 
armies. The majority of them came from 
France, with the result that the Moslems 
usually spoke of the crusaders as "Franks." 
There was no commander-in-chief, each 
band having its own leader and setting out 
by its own route at its own time. The 
crusaders included a detachment from 
Provence in the south of France; a mixed 
contingent of French and Germans from 
the I^ine lands, led by the brothers Godfrey 
and Baldwin de Bouillon; a force from 
Normandy under William the Conqueror’s 
eldest son Robert, and another from Italy 
and Sicily, un Vr < mund, >on of Robert 
Guiscard, the oiiginal founder of these 
two Norman kingdoms in the Mediterranean. 

Numerically the crusaders were not strong, 
totalling probably rut more than fifty 
thous.ind fighting men, but the Turks were 
at war among themselves, a fact which 
inci cased the Christian chances of success 
They rccognis(*d the suzerainty of the 
eastern Emperor, captun'd Nicaoa, overran 
Asia Minor, and after many privations took 
Antioch. This city was the key to Syria, 
and its capture after a siege of four months 
left the crusaders free to make their way 
southward to Jerusalem, which was taken 
after forty days* fierce fighting, 1099. 

After the capture of Jerusalem the 
crusaders elected Godfrey dc Bouillon as 
“Protector of the Holy Sepulchre." lie 
was succeeded on his death iu the next year 
by his brother Baldwin who took the title 
of king. The rest of the land conquered by 
the crusaders in Syria was divided into 
fiefs held by lords who did homage for them 
to the king of Jeni..alem. The chief of these 
fiefs were Tripoli, Antioch and Edessa, and 
these and the other small states were 
administered in accordance with the Euro- 
pean feudal system which wa * hus introduced 


into Asia. The ruins of the great castles 
built by these Syrian barons may be seen 
to this day. The kingdom thus formed was 
known as the “Latin Kingdom." 

To aid in retaining these conquests, two 
orders of fighting monks were formed, the 
Hospitallers and the Templars. The Hos- 
pitallers or Knights of St. Jcdin were origin- 
all> a brotherhood in Jerusalem who cared 
for the sick; and the Templars were so called 
because their headquarters in Jerusalem 
lay near the site of Solomon's Temple. These 
two orders took the usual monastic vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, and, further, 
bound themselves to aid and defend all 
pilgrims to the Holy Places. They wore 
distinctive uniforms, the Templars being 
dressed in red with a white cross, and the 
Hospitallers in black and white. The 
memory of the Templais is preserved in 
the district of London known as the 
“ Temple," which was once the property 
of the Knights Templars, and the HosiJitallers 
are remembered in connection with the St. 



Knight Templar 
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John Ambulance Association, which is 
descended from them. 

The crusading forces w'crc constantly 
recruited by fresh arrivals of pilgrim knights 
from Europe. Gradually moie friendly 
relations were established between Christians 
and Moslems, and they even began to trade 
with one jinother. The Syrian estates of the 
crusading barons thus eventually became 
meeting places of East and West. 

The Second Crusade, A.D. 1147-1149.— 

llic crusaders' success in the first crusade 
had been laigely due to the dissensions 
among their cncnius, but during he j'cais 
which followed the captuie of Jerusalem 
the Moslems leained to act together, and 
in 1144 ii‘( ij)tnrnl Edi’ssa 'J his thieat 
to the “Latin Kingdom” roused Europe to 
a second crusade, fust jm ached by St. 
Beiiiaid, abbot of (lauvaux So moving 
was Ills cloquenic that there were scenes 


of the wildest enthusiasm everywhere. On 
one occasion the number of crosses available 
for distribution gave out and the preacher 
was obliged to tear his own garment in 
pieces to make more. When the churches 
could not hold the crowds who flocked 
to hear him, the saint preached on a platform 
erected m the fields. 

As a result of his eloquence, two monarchs, 
Louis VII. of France and Coniad III. of 
Germany, “took the Cross.” But in spite 
of this auspicious beginning, the second 
crusade met with no success. Most of the 
ciusading army was annihilated by the 
Turks in Asia Minor; the remainder, after 
an ineffectual attempt to take Damascus, 
rt turned to Europe having accomplished 
nothing. 

The Third Crusade, A.D. 1189-1192.— 

Some years after the end of the second 
crusade, the Moslems, now strongly united. 
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embarked on a counter-crusade against the 
Christian invaders. Their leader was the 
famous Saladin, a Mohammedan of the best 
t5rpe, scrupulous in his observances of the 
Moslem rules of life and a fierce foe to the 
Christians, but remarkable at the same time 
for his humane treatment of his Christian 
prisoners. Under his able leadership the 
Arabs defeated the Christians near the Lake 
of Galilee. Following uj) this victory the 
conqueror took the Christian cities of Syria 
one by one; in 1187 Jerusalem itself surren- 
dered to him after a short siege, and Tyre, 
Antioch and Tripoli were the only cities 
remaining in Christian hands. 

Great was the universal consternation 
when the news of the fall of Jerusalem 
reached Europe. Everywhere arose the cry 
for a third crusade. Thousands took the 
cross, among them the three greatest rulers 
of Europe — 1‘hilip Augustus, king of France; 
Richard 1 ., king of England; and Frederick 
Barbarossa, the aged emperor of Germany. 
The Gennans took the land route, and 
reached Asia Minor, but their emperor was 
di owned in attempting to cross a swollen 
river without waiting to find a bridge. 
Many of his discouraged followers lost their 
way and died in the mountains, some 
returned to Germany, and only a few 
continued their journey till they met the 
rest of the crusaders who were bcsiegiii^ 
Acre. Richaid and Philip were the fust 
crusading leaders to take the sea route 
across the Mediterranean. They wintered 
during 1 190-91 in Sicily. Early in 1191 
Philip set sail for Acre, but Richard stayed 
for a few months on the way to cajiture 
Cyprus. When he reached Acre he was able 
to bring the long siege quickly to an end, 
1191. 

Quarrels which broke out between the 
two leaders, Philip of France and Richard 
of England, preventej;J*«th^m ffonWollowing 
up their victory., T^ie quarrels^ gffew so 
violent that at last* Philip and his'^^kces 
returned to Frfi^pe and Richard wai \cft 
to carry on the warfare alone. The Eitgllsh 
king conducted a fourteen months* ^ain- 



paign in Palestine, which earned ' 
for him the name of "Richard the 
Lion-heart." His knightly exploits 
and adventures did not, however, 
enable him to re-take Jerusalem. 
He finally concluded a treaty with ' 
Saladin, by the terms of which 
Christian pilgrims were allowed to 
visit Jerusalem. Richaid then set 
sail for England, but was ship- 
wrecked on the return journey and 
taken prisoner by the duke of 
Austria, whom he had offended at 
the siege of Acre. The duke handed 
him over to the Empeior Henry 
VI , who kept him until the peojde 
of England had p.iid an enormous 
ransom for him. 

The Fourth Crusade, A.D. 1202-4. - 

This ciiisade was oiiginated by 
Pope Innocent HI. whose zeal 
equalled that of Pope Uiban 11 . 
A luiinbej* of knights took the 
crusading vow, but the original | 
religious ftTVoiir luid died down, 
and the tiusade d(‘gencratcd into 
an inglorious piiatical expedition, 
llie objective was Egypt, a great 
stronghold of Moslem power, but 
the way ^hither lay by sliip from 
Venire, ai tlie rnisadi. rs could nol 
pay the er. '.mous juicts d(*manded 
by the Venetians for transport. , 
Accordingly, they lured out their 1 
mihtaiy sci vices to the Venetians, ' 
and attacked the Chri^slian town of 
Zara, a rival port of Venice on the 
eastern cc^a^'t of the Adriatic. Ihey 
then allowed themselves to be 1 
persuaded into attacking Constan- 1 
tinopI(\ They sacked the city, 1 
slaughtered t^ inhabitants with- j 
out mercy, destroyed the priceless 
paintings, statues and manuscripts 
and carried off all the available 
plund« 1 . Some of the plundered 
lands in Greece were given to 1 
Venice, and the chief crusaders . 
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fo'jiidcd another "Latin Kingdom" in Some results of the crusades. — If we view 


Constantinople with Count Baldwin of 
Flanders as its ruler. This kingdom or 
empire lasted for nearly sixty years (1204- 
1261), but at the end of that period the 
Greeks returned to power and held the 
city till it fell before the Ottoman Turks 
in 1453- 

The ill-fated Children's Ciusade of 1212 
was the next attempt at what had become 
a hopeless task. During that year thousands 
of French childien as.scTnblcd in bands and 
march(-d through the towns and villages 
till they reached Marseilles. Here c ptains 
of ships took them on board, and, later, 
sold them as slaves in Africa. In the same 
year, in Germany, a lad named Nicholas 
launched a crusade. He led a host of men, 
women and children over the Alps into Italy, 
whence they hoped to take ship for the Holy 
Land. Many perished from the hard.ships 
of the journey, many more were massacred, 
and the crusade ended in tragedy. 

Throughout the thirteenth century the 
rulers of Europe made constant but abortive 
efforts to regain the lost cities of Palestine. 
The astute emperor Frederick II. of Hohen- 
staufen actually succeeded in 1229 in con- 
cluding with the Turkish .sultan a treaty 
which restored Jerusalem and other towns 
to the Christians. They remained in Christian 
hands till 1244, when they were recaptured 
by the Turks. In 1248 and again in 1270 
crusading armies W(‘re led into Egypt by 
Saint Louis IX. of FTance, but the king died 
before anything could be accompli.shed. In 
1271 Prince Edward of England (afterwards 
Edward I.) who had arrived too late to 
join the second crusade of Saint Louis, 
conducted a crusade of his own, but he 
achieved no permanent results. In 1291 
Acre, the last Christian possession in Syria, 
was taken by the Turks and this event put 
an end to the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The Hospitallers, however, found a home 
successively in the islands of C3rprus (1251) 
and Rhodes (1310), and long served to 
prevent the Moslems from extending their 
power into the Mediterranean. 


the crusades as an attempt to recapture the 
Holy Land from the Moslems they must 
be regarded as a failure. After two hundred 
years of constant warfare, at enormous 
cost in treasure and human life, Palestine 
remained in Turkish hands. There were 
three main causes of this failure. First, 
there was the lack of co-operation between 
eastern and western Christendom. After 
the first crusade the emperors at Constanti- 
nople rarely helped and often hindered the 
crusaders. Secondly, there was the lack 
of sea-power, especially during the first 
crusades. This meant that the crusading 
armies were obliged to make the long and 
toilsome overland journey through Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Asia Minor, and they arrived 
in Palestine physically exhausted and unfit 
to meet their foes. Thirdly, there were not 
enough crusaders to keep in subjection the 
numerous Moslem peoples of Syria, and the 
climate proved to be unfavourable to their 
increase. 

The crusades, however, were not without 
their beneficial effects on the life of Europe. 
First they helped to undermine feudalism. 
So many nobles sold their estates or were 
killed in the wars that in many districts the 
feudal system broke down. The decline in 
numbers and power of the great barons 
meant a corresponding increase in the 
authority of the kings, especially in France, 
the original source of the crusading move- 
ment. Secondly, the crusades greatly stimu- 
lated commerce. The crusaders were in 
constant need of transport and supplies, 
and this led to an increase in shipbuilding 
and in trade between East and West. More- 
over, the crusaders, having once enjoyed 
the luxury of the East, with its silks and 
perfumes, its ornaments of gold, ivory and 
pearls, its table delicacies and spices, were 
unwilling to return to the rude simjJicity 
of their old life, and thus a demand was 
created for the importation into Europe 
of eastern wares. Thirdly, the crusades did 
much to increase intellectual and social 
progress. The crusaders came into contact 
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with fellow-warriors from other western 
lands, with the Christians of the East and 
with the natives of Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt. Among the Moslems, in particular, 
they saw a civilisation higher than that of 
the West, and the enlarged ideas gained in 
this way were carried back to Europe and 
put into practice there. The crusades opened 
up a new world to the admiring gaze of 
Europe and helped to prepare the way for 
the Renaissance. The crusades immensely 
increased the power of the Papacy, placing 
great armies under the control of the Church, 
but Christianity was degraded, for the 
propagation of the cause of God was asso- 
ciated with warfare and plunder. 


CHILDBEN’S STORT 

The pilgrims. — ^About throe hundred years 
after jesur died the Christian peoples 

of Europe began to be interested in Palestine, 
the country in which He had lived, and in 
the city of Jerusalem where He had been 
put to death. They began to speak of 
Palestine as the Holy Land, and of Jerusalem 
as the Holy City, and they longed to visit 
these places and to see for themselves the 
village of Bethlehem where He was born 
and the fields and streets which His feet 
had trod. 

As time went on, people began to set out 
on the long journey to Palestine, and they 
brought back with them such wonderful 
tales that others set out too. These travellers 
were known ^.s pilgrims, and the long journeys 
to the Holy Land were known as pilgrimages. 

For many years pilgrims were able to 
visit the Holy Land in safety, although the 
people to whom the land belonged were 
not Christians. They were the Arabs who 
had conquered Palestine and added it to 
their empire. The Arabs were Mohammedan^ 
but they were friendly to the Christians 
and allowed them to visit their Holy Places. 
They found trade with them very profitable. 

But in the eleventh century there began 
to come into Palestine a people called the 


Seljuk Turks. They, too, were Mohammedans, 
but they were not friendly to the Christians, 
and not interested in trade. They captured 
Jerusalem, and began to plunder the pilgrims 
and wreck the churches which they had 
built. 

When the news reached Europe all men 
were deeply shocked. The Pope, whose 
name was Urban, decided that the Holy 
Land must be delivered from the Moham- 
medans, as the people of Europe called them. 
Accordingly, in 1095 the Pope summoned 
a great council of clergy and nobles to meet 
at Clermont in France. He told them of the 
troubles of the Christians in the Holy Land 
and of his plans for delivering it from the 
Seljuk Turks He begged the great nobles 
to cease fighting among themselves and join 
in one great army which would march to 
the rescue of the Holy Land. The peaceful 
pilgrims must be turned into soldiers of 
the Cross. 

During his speech he cried, “Christian 
warriors, who seek without end for vain 
pretexts for war, rejoice, for you have 
to-day found true ones. You who have 
been so often the terror of your fellow- 
citizens, go and fight against the barbarians, 
go and fight for the deliverance of the Holy 
Places. If you triumph over your enemies, 
the kingdoms of the East will be your 
heritage; if you are conquered, you will 
have the . *ory of dying in the very same 
place as Jesus Christ, and God will not 
forget P^at He found you m His holy ranks! " 

As the Pope ended, a great shout burst 
from all those who heard him. “Dieu le 
volt! Dieu le volt!" (“God wills it! God 
wills it!") they cried, and “Dieu le volt" 
became tlicir battle cry. Tht* nobles sold 
their lands to procure money for the journey, 
sewed crosses of red cloth on breast and 
shoulder, and banded themselves together 
to go forth to the “war of the Cross," or as 
they called it, the “Crusade." 

While the rich were thus arming, the 
poor were preparing to take their share in 
the crusade. A pilgrim named Peter the 
Hermit, who had been to Jerusalem and 
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had himself, so he said, been cruelly treated 
by the Turks, rode through the country on 
an ass, carrying a huge wooden cross. When 
he came to a town or village he stood in the 
market place, crying to the people to go 
forth and fight against the enemies of God. 
Nor was his cry in vain. Thousands of 
peasants —riK'H, women and even children- - 
left their homes, sewed crosses on their 
garments and declared themselves ready to 
manh eastward across Europe to Palestine. 

The First Crusade, 1096. —The peasant 
army was ready first and it S('t out with 
Peter the Hermit at its head. But it was a 
strange army, with no real leaders and no 
plans. Many of the men in it did not know 
how far away Jerusalem was, and when 
they came near a town th(*y would ask, 
“Is this the city?’* Often, too, when the 
travellers met with harmless strangers whose 
language they did not understand, they 
would fall upon tliem and kill them, thinking 
that they must be Turks. They liad no food, 
and were sometimes obliged to steal it from 
the inhabitants of the countries tlirough 
which they passed. This naturally angered 
llio.se whom tlu'y robbed, and they would 
come out and fight the crusaders. Many of 
them were killed in this way, and many 
others went home or made new homes for 
themselves in the cities to which they came. 
After many wanderings a few reached Asia 
Minor, only to be killed by the Turks. 

The nobles* army fared better. It was 
made up of bands of well- trained soldiers 
from all uvct Europe, — from France, Ger- 
many, Noimaiidy, Italy and Sicily. It had 
excellent leaders, too, one of whom was 
Godfrey de Bouillon, a gentle and pious 
knight, who, together with his brother 
Baldwin, led the crusaders who camt* from 
Germany. 

The armies from the different countries 
all set out separately for the Holy Land. 
After many terrible adventures in which 
three quarters of them were killed, the 
crusaders who were left managed at last to 
reach Jerusalem {1199). 


Before attacking the city, the crusaders 
marched barefoot in procession round the 
walls, praying God to aid them in capturing 
the city. Then came the great attack. The 
struggle was long and fierce, and lasted for 
forty days, but at last, at three o'clock on a 
Friday afternoon, at the very hour when 
Christ had been crucified, Godfrey de 
Bouillon and his friends stood victorious 
upon the walls of Jerusalem. 

Then followed a terrible slaughter, for 
those were wild times and the crusaders 
knew no mercy. For three days it went on, 
till all Jerusalem was in their hands. Then 
they forgot their cruelty, and barefooted 
and bareheaded, and robed in spotless white, 
they climbed in solemn procession up the 
hill of Calvary where once the Cross had 
stood. As they went they sang hymns, 
and when tliey arrived at the top they 
thanked God with sobs of joy for delivering 
the city from the unbelievers. They forgot 
that only a few hours before they had 
behaved as cruelly as the unbelievers them- 
selves. 

The crusaders wished to make Godfrey 
king, but he refused. “ I cannot wi'ai a crown 
of gold," he said, “where once my Lord 
Christ wore a crown of thorns." Instead he 
topk the humble title of “ Protector of the 
Holy Sepulchre." 

For nearly a hundred years the crusaders 
held Jerusalem. During that time there was 
constant fighting against the Turks, who were 
continually trying to re-take the city. More 
and more crusaders came from Europe to 
help in defending it, till it became the fashion 
for young men to leave their homes and to 
seek glory fighting in the Holy Land. The 
tombs of these crusaders, with the figures 
of the knights carved on them, are still to 
be seen in many churches. If the legs of the 
knight arc crossed, it suggests that he had 
been to Palestine, and if his feet rest on a 
carved lion that he met his death there. 

Richard fhe Lion-heart —At last a great 
Seljuk leader arose named Saladin. Though 
a fierce wanior and a faithful Mohammedan, 
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he was merciful to his captives, and the 
crusaders respected him as a noble foe. 
He gathered together his people — the united 
people of Egypt and Syria — and in a.d. 
1187 they attacked and re-took Jerusalem. 

It was a terrible blow to the Christian 
world when tliis news reached Europe. Men 
felt that they must regain the Holy City 
at all costs. The cry for another crusade 
arose everywhere. Once more thousands of 
men sewed a cross on to their garments 
and set out for the Holy Land. Among them 
were the three greatest rulers of Europe — 
PJiilip, king of iTcince; Frederick Barbarossa 
or Kedhcaiil, cm])eror of (]ermany; and 
Richard I., king of England. Richard was 
so anxious to collect money for the crusade 
that he sold everything he possibly could. 
“I would have sold London itself/* he said, 
**if I could ha\e found a man to buy it.** 

With such gr^''^ leaders it seemed as if the 
crusade must succeed, but evt'rything went 
wiong. Frederick Redb('ard, an old man of 
seventy, was diowned on his way and many 
of his men went home Then ihc French and 
English quarrelled so fiercely that King 
Philip lost his temper, and he and his men 
departed too. Only King Richard was left 
to carry on the cnisade. 

Richard was a wonderful leader, tall and 
handsome, with long golden hair. His great 
braver}' had w'on him the name of ** Lion- 
heart." The Turks were so afraid of him 
that the niothers w(nild keep their children 
quiet by saying, *' Hush, or King Richard 
will come”; and if a Turkish horse shied 
at a bush, the rider would say, "Wliat is 
the matter? Du you think Richard of Eng- 
land is in that bush?** 

But even a man with the heart of a lion 
could not recaiUiire the Holy City. Although 
Richard twice brought his soldiers quite near 
Jerusalem, they could not take it. It is 
said that some of the crusaders once went 
as pilgrims to see the city, but the king 
refused to go with them. ** I will not look on a 
ciLy which I cannot take,** he said bitterly. 

At last, after fourteen months, Richard 
and Saladin, who held each other in great 


esteem as brave warriors, made a treaty by 
which the Turks were to keep Jerusalem, but 
pilgrims were to be allowed to visit the city. 
There was nothing more that Richard could 
do, and sadly he started home. Hut even 
yet his troubles were not over, for on the 
way his .ship was WTerked and he fell into 
the hands of one of Ins enemies (of whom 
hr had many, for he was a hot-tempered and 
qu'irrelsome man) and was kept a prisoner 
till the English had collected an enormous 
sum of money for his ransom. 

The Children’s Crusades. — Now we come 
to a sad story which is specially interesting 
to children. Though their elder.s had grown 
tired of crusading, the boys and girls of 
Europe still believed it to be (iod*b will that 
the Holy Land should be saved from the 
Mohammedans. They thought that where 
grown-up iK'oplc had faili'd ptThaps children 
might succeed, and they formed tw'o crusad- 
ing armies of their own. One of these armies 
was gathered in Germany, and its loader 
was a boy named Nicholas. He marched with 
Ills army of children, many of them under 
twelve years old, through Germany into 
Italy. But there some of them perished of 
hunger and cold, otlicrs w(U'e killed or sold 
as slaves, and few found their way home again. 

A still sad-^T fate awaited another anny, 
this time of F ich children led by a shepherd 
boy named Stephen. These little crusaders 
marched through the towns and village.s 
carrying banners and singing hymns as they 
went. The people who saw them pass gave 
them food and monc^y, and some of them 
joined the march. At last this strange army 
arrived on the seaslu)re at Marseilles. Here 
they must take ship for the Hf)ly Land. But 
with no money and no friends liow were they 
to pay for their passage in a ship? Many of 
the little crusaders returned home, but others 
still waited by the st'acoast, hojiing for a 
vessel. At last two merchants promised to 
take 7,000 of the young pilgrims to Palestine 
free of charge. Seven vessels loaded with 
joyful children set sail. But two of the ships 
were wrecked, and all on board were drowned. 
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and the merchants, who were cruel and 
treacherous men, sold the remaining children 
as slaves to the Turks. 

So ended the Children's Crusade. When 
the Pope heard the sad news he was deeply 
distressed, and filled with shame to think 
that the attempt to win back the Holy Land 
had been left to the feeble powers of children. 
"Tliese children put us to shame," he said. 

While we are buried in sleep, they go forth 
gladly to the defence of the Holy Land." 

From the sad story of the young crusadcis 
who were kidnapped by slave dealers comes 
the tale of the Pied Pifer of Hameltf 

TEACHINa HINTS 

1. Time chart. — ^The chart on page 21 
will be useful for copying on to the black- 
boaid, or from it a permanent one can be 
made on horizontal strips of brown paper, 
which can be fix^d in a prominent position 
in the classroom. 

2. Map. — The children will be interested 
in following the routes on land and sea by 
which the crusaders travelled to Palestine. 
By its use they will be able to appreciate 
some of the dangers and difliciilties of the 
cnisaders' journeys. They should understand 
that a great part of the journey was through 
hostile country. 

Interesting comparisons might be made 
between a crusading and a modem army, 
as regards the equipment for war, the armour 
and dress of the soldiers, the time taken to 
travel (£f) on foot across Europe (b) by train, 
the si/c of the ships and the means of pro- 
viding food tor the army. 

8. Character ol Saladiu (from the Arab 
histories). — " Saladin had gentle manners, 
he bore contradiction easily, and show J 
great indulgence to those who served him. 
If anything wounded his feelings he did not 
exhibit it. He was reserved in speech; 
and his example inspired the same thing 
in others. No one dared attack his neigh- 
bcair's honour in the sultan's presence. 


He never could see an orphan without 
being moved. If one of the parents were 
still alive he gave it into this parent's keep- 
ing, but himself provided for the child's 
maintenance and kept watch over its educa- 
tion. Whenever he met an aged person he 
wept bitterly and bestowed some token 
of generosity. Such was his manner of 
life until God called him to His merciful 
bosom." 

The writer goes on to speak of his family 
affection, his religious fervour and hatred of 
Christians, and yet his generosity to his 
captives. "Saladin in all the surrenders he 
had from the Pranks was faithful to his word. 
When a town capitulated he left the inhabit- 
ants their liberty, with their wives, their 
children and their belongings. As to their 
Mohammedan captives, Saladin offered to 
buy them back, and mentioned a .sum greater 
than their value. If the Franks refused this 
he let them keep their prisoners, saying, 
‘I don't want to interfere with your captives, 
only treat tliem well, as I treat your people.' 
‘I much prefer,' he said, speaking of the 
Chiistians, ‘that they should remain con- 
tented and happy.'" 

4. Memory work. — {a) The crusades or 
“Wars of the Cross" began in the eleventh 
century and lasted for 200 years. ( 6 ) Cru- 
saders travelled acioss Europe to win 
the Holy Land from the Scljuk Turks, 
(r) The crusaders took Jerusalem but later 
the Turks recovered it. 

5. Exercises. — {a) Why were the crusades 
called holy wars? (b) Why was Palestine 
called the Holy Land? (c) Which was the 
Holy City? (i) Why did Pope Urban II. 
urge men to join the crusade? {e) What was 
a crusader's badge? (/) What was his battle 
cry? (ff) What hardships did the crusaders 
suffer? (A) Who was Peter the Hermit? 
(i) Who was Saladin? {j) Who was Richard 
the Lion-heart? (A) Why was he so called? 

( l ) What was the Children’s Crusade? 

(m) What effect had the crusades on the 
people of England? 
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A IIuT Wagon of the Mongols 

(Chss Picture N» 43 in the portfi Im) 


INTRODUCTION Such was the invasion of the Huns, of 

whicli we have already heard (Volume III., 
Tho Mongols. — For thousands of years the page in) The Huns were followed in the 
wide steppes of middle and northern Asia seventh century by the Bulgarians, who 
have been the home of nomadic peoples of settled in the country which bears their 
the Yellow or Mongolic race. From time to name; and in the ninth century by the 
time, throughout the centuries, hordes of Magyars, who founded the modem kingdom 
these terrible fighting men have swept of Hungary. But the most terrible of all the 
through western Asia into Europe, creating invasions was that of the Mongols, or 
untold havoc as they have gone. Tartars, in the thirteenth century. 
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The Mongols came originally, it is sup- 
posed, from northern Mongolia. They now 
chiefly occupy the high tableland north 
of China, the greater part of which consists 
of the desert called Gobi, although there 
arc many oases and pastures suitable for 
occupation. From early times the Mongols 
have led the simplest kind of nomadic life, 
with little personal property besides their 
flocks, their clothing, their tents and their 
weapons. To-day they are a peaceful and 
kindly folk, whose religion is a debased form 
of Buddhism; but in the thirteenth century, 
when they invaded Europe, they were 
rut hies? heathen savages with a passion for 
war and a fearlessness in battle which 
enabled them, within fifty years, to conquer 
most of Asia and to overrun eastern Europe. 

Jenghis Eban (1162-1227).— Up to 1206 
the Mongols h^d consisted of a number of 
scat t (Ted tribes ceaselessly at war with 
one another, but in that year Temuchin, a 
man of genius and wide ideas, who for 
thirty years had been gradually making 
himself supn'me, l<*lt strong enough to 
proclaim himself leader of all the Mongols. 
At a meeting of chieftains on the banks of 
the river Onon, in Siberia, he took the title 
of jenghis Khan (Perfect Warrior), and led 
hib armies out to conquest. 

The Mongols first broke through the 
Great Wall and overran northern China. 
Then, turning westward, they invaded 
Turkestan and Persia, where traces of the 
havoc which they wrought may still be 
seen. They pre.ssed on, till at the death of 
Jenghis in 1227 the Mongol empire extended 
from the China Sea to the Caspian. 

Ogdai Khan, the successor of Jenghis, 
completed the conquest of China, and then, 
turning westwards, threw his hordes into 
•Europe. In five years Russia was conquered 
and a Mongol dominion established over 
the Slavs which lasted for two and a half 
centuries. In 1241 Ogdai invaded Poland, 
aT:d it was only his death in the following 
year that saved Western Christendom from 
complete disaster. D3ma.stic troubles at 


Karakorum, the Mongol capital, 
lasted for several years, and the '—1000 
vast empire showed signs of splitting I 
up. But the Mongolian conquests ' _|050 
still continued. Korea, Southern I 
China and Mesopotamia were 
subdued. Bagdad, the religious 
capital of Islam, was sacked, the 
c atire population was massacred and —1 150 
tlie caliphate brought to an end. I 
The Mongols ruled over China 
about one hundred and fifty years, * 
and gradually they became imbued 
with Chinese culture. 

Kublai Khan (1216-1294), who 
succeeded to the throne in 1259, 
established his capital at the Chinese * 
city which we now know as Peking. 

He kept a magnificent court and 
encouraged literature, art and ' 
science. It was his wish to introduce , 
Christianity into his empire, but 
the Pope was un.iblc to find the -1450 
missionaries for whom he asked, 
and in consequence Buddhism was 
adopted as the State religion, and 
it proved an effective civilising 
influence. 1550 

We are fortunate in possessing a 
contemporary account of the splen- 
dours of ^‘'^ublai Khan's reign, 
written by tco Polo, the son of 

1 650 

a Venetian merchant. Nicolo Polo. 

Nicolo and his brother Maffeo, in 
the course of their trading ventures, -1700 
reached distant Cathay (China) I 
where they met the great Kublai | 1750 
himself. He was so delighted with 
them, and with all they had to tell of 
Europe and its civilisation, that he 
sent them back to Italy with a 
request that the Pope should send -i 850 
him a hundred teachers to instruct 
his people in Christianity and the 
liberal arts. P ‘ 

But, as we have just remarked, the 
Pope was unable to find volunteers —1950 
ready to face the dangers of the 
long journey, and the Polos returned —2000 
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to China alone, taking with them Nicolo*s 
son, Marco, who was then a boy of fifteen 
years. When they once more reached the 
great Khan's court, Kublai found young 
Marco, now twenty-one years of age, so 
clever and discreet that he employed him 
on public service. He was sent on 
various diplomatic missions, and for three 
years held office as governor of Yungchow. 
At last, about 1295, the three Polos returned 
home to Venice with the treasure they 
had accumulated, and their adventures were 
eventually written down by a writer i > 
whom Marco had told them. It is little 
wonder that the people of the time looked 
upon Marco's stories as fables, for tlie East 
was practically a closed book to Europe, 
and remained so until the last century. 
But later geographical discovery and the 
opening up of China to Europeans has shown 
us that Marco Polo's narrative was sub- 
stantidly correct. 

For all his unusual intelligence and keen 
interest in things in general, Kublai was 
not a great statesman, nor did his successors 
produce any great ruler. The Mongol empire 
began to dissolve into separate states. For 
a time this dissolution was arrested and 
unity restored in a pait of the empire by 
tlie terrible Timur the Lame, commonly 
known as Tamerlane. Timur, this renowned 
Oriental conqueror, was bom in 1336 at 
Kesh, "the green city," fifty miles south 
of Samarkand. He was distinguished among 
his fellows as the first convert to Islam. 
At the age of twenty Timur had become 
an adept at outdoor exercises, and about 
1358 he came before the world as a leader 
of armies. In 1369 he ascended the throne 
of Samarkand, and the next thirty years 
were spent on wars and expeditions which 
left behind them desolation marked only by 
horrible trophies of burning cities and count- 
less dead. Where Timur's armies passed 
"no eye remained open to weep for the 
dead." At the head of an innumerable host 
Timur invaded northern India and sacked 
Delhi, but it was left to a later Turkish 
chieftain named Babir to establish there the 


Mogul* rule which lasted until the eighteenth 
century. With the death of Timur, in 1405, 
the process of decay set in once more, and 
the empire which he had built up fell to 
pieces. The Mongol rule in China had already 
come to an end in 1368. 

Effects on Europe of the Mongol invasion.— 

Among the many effects of the Mongol 
invasion of Europe two especially may be 
mentioned. 

(а) The Mongols in Russia. The occupation 
of Russia by the Mongols resulted in that 
country being cut off for two and a half 
centuries from the rCvSt of Europe, at a time 
when the other nations were beginning to 
emerge from the darkness of the Middle 
Ages into the light of the Renaissance. 

(б) The Ottoman Turks. The second, 
though less direct, result of the Mongol 
conquests was the invasion of Asia Minor 
by the Ottoman Turks, and their capture, 
in 1453, of Constantinople, an event which 
contributed largely to the Renaissance. 
These Turks, who were of the same stock 
as the Mongols, were by the Mongol advance 
drivTn forward during the thirteenth century 
from their original homes in Asia and 
settled in Asia Minor among their kinsmen, 
the Seljuk Turks. As the Seljuk power 
declined, so that of the newcomers increased, 
till in 1300 their leader, Othman (from whom 
the name of "Ottoman" was taken), 
declared his independence, and became the 
founder of an Ottoman empire. 

The Ottoman Turks at once made war on 
the feeble eastern emperors, and took from 
them province after province, till in 1400 
all that was left of the Roman Empire in 
the east was the city of Constantinople, its 
capital, and a small area of surrounding 
country. Constantinople, weakened by the 
sack which it had sustained during the 
Fourth Crusade, was in no condition to 
resist the Turkish hordes. A European 
crusade might have saved it, but the states 
of Europe were busy about their own affairs, 
and the days of crusading fervour were over. 

* Mogul is an Arabic form of the word Mongol. 
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In 1453, when the Turks attacked the city, 
all men knew that it was doomed, and 
though its Christian defenders, barely eight 
thousand in number, held out gallantly for 
two months, the city fell at last, the Crescent 
replaced the Cross, and the Roman Empire 
in the cast came to an end. 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

Seven hundred years ago a man made 
himself master of half the known world and 
filled men’s hearts with a great fear which 
lasted for generations. Ilis birth name was 
Temuchin, which means the "'Finest Steel”; 
his enemies called him the "Scourge of God,” 
and his followers spoke of him as the " Perfect 
Wairior.” To us he is known as Jenghis 
Khan. (Khan simply means Ruler.) 

Jenghis Khan wn- ' Mongol. The Mongols 
were wandering tribes of men of the Yellow 
race who lived in Central Asia, farther east 
than any people of whom we have so far 
heard. The father of Jenghis Klian was the 
chieftain of a small tribe, and the boy spent 
his youth wandering with the tribe, who led 
their flocks and herds to graze in the more 
fertile parts of the great desert called Gobi. 

It was a terrible land to live in. In the 
middle of summer there were fearful storms 
of thunder and lightning, great falls of snow 
and cold winds, which blew so hard that men 
were hardly able to sit on horseback. The 
winters wore so bitter that the Mongols 
were obliged to grease themselves all over 
to keep out the cold and wet, and every year 
many of them died of cold and hunger. 

In this strange country the Mongols 
lived a life similar to that of their kinsmen, 
the Huns, of whom we have already heard. 
The men rode on horseback, and the women 
md children travelled in tents carried on 
ivagons drawn by oxen. In these tents, or 
‘ yurts,” the Mongols travelled from pasture 
:o pasture, driving their flocks and herds 
before them. 

The Mongols were used to hardship. 
They dressed in skins, and lived chiefly on 


mares’ milk, and flesh which they often ate 
raw. A great deal of their time was spent 
in fighting, and they were fierce warriors 
as the Huns had been. In battle some 
of them wore heavy plates of iron pierced 
and knotted together with thongs, and 
helmets of iron or stiff leather crested with 
horse-hair plumes. They carried small round 
shields, lances, bows and arrows, lassos 
and scimitars. 

What the Mongols most admired in a man 
was strength and courage, and Jenghis Khan, 
who was bom in 1162, soon grew to be 
famous among his tribe for his physical 
strength, and he could handle a bow with 
great skill. He was tall and well built, with 
long, reddish brown hair which hung in 
braids down his back. He was a thoughtful 
boy, slow in speech, and not given to much 
talk, but he had a violent temper, and the 
first incident related of him is that he killed 
one of his half-brothers who had stolen a 
fish from him. One gift he had wliich was 
to stand him in good stead, the gift of winning 
men as friends. 

Wlien Jenghis was only thirteen years old 
his father was killed in battle, and Jenghis 
became the leader or " khan ” of his tribe. 
At once his troubles began. Two-thirds of 
the tribe deserted his standard, for they 
said, "How can a mere boy lead us to victory 
against our eneu-ies?” In the meanwhile, 
the enemies of the tribe, seeing how weak it 
had become, thought that this was a great 
opportunity to attack it, and take away its 
rich grazing grounds, where water was 
plentiful and there was abundance of game, 
deer and bears. A tribe which had plenty of 
cattle, sheep and game was well off, for the 
animals supplied not only food, but hair 
for tents, hide to make into ropes, bone for 
arrow tips, and leather for clothes, saddles, 
bottles, sacks and harness. 

Then began a time of fierce warfare for 
the young Jenghis Khan. But he was not 
without friends, and his greatest help came 
from his widowed mother. Seizing the tribal 
standard, she rode after the tribesmen who 
had fled, and when she came up with them 
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reproached them for cowardice in leaving 
their young lord alone. Many were smitten 
with shame and rode back with her to join 
Jenghis Khan. 

With these, and the men who had remained 
faithful to him, the young khan was able to 
attack the enemies of the tribe. Many fierce 
battles were fought, but all the time the 
young chieftain's courage and cunning were 
gaining him friends, till at last he had an 
army of several lliousand men, strong enough 
to defeat all his enemies. 

During the long years of fighting Jenghis 
Khan had been forming a plan. He was no" 
content merely to be luler of his own tribe 
but hoped to unite all the Mongols into 
one great empire under his own rule. 

At last, in 1206, he felt strong enough 
to do this, and gatlieimg all the Mongol 
chiefs together he told them that he 
would be their ruler whom they must 
obey. 

But the wise klunn knew that the tribes 
could be held together only in one way, and 
that was by leading them to war, so that 
they should have no time to think of fighting 
among themselves. Accoidingly, he told 
them that he would lead them out from 
their own baiicn countiy into Cathay where 
there were rich and busy cities, fertile fields 
and treasures of mandarin piinces. Guarding 
the borders of Cathay the Gicat Wall 
stretched for hundreds of miles, but Jenghis 
at the head of his men broke through the 
wall and after much fighting conquered the 
northern part of the country. 

After this conquest Jenghis Khan looked 
'vestwards for more lands to conquer. For 
hundreds of miles the Mongols marched 
across Asia to Persia. There was much 
fierce fighting, but the Mongols drove all 
before them, and it was not long before the 
great empire stretched from the China Sea 
right across Asia to the Caspian. 

In 1227 Jenghis Khan fell ill and died. 
As he lay on his death-bed his little grandson 
Kublai was' bi ought in to say good-bye 
to him. "Pay good heed to the words of 
little KubLii, they are full of wisdom," said 


the grandfather. He foresaw that Kublai 
would become a great Mongol ruler. 

The Mongols were not only fighters. 
Jenghis Khan is remembered as a ruler as 
well as a conqueror. In the intervals of fight- 
ing he found time to establish peace and 
order in his empire. He arranged for a regular 
service of posts along the highways. Frequent 
camps were made at intervals along the 
caravan roads, perhaps a hundred miles 
apart. At each camp there would be a few 
wagon tents, a shed for hay and sacks of 
barley, and a string of horses always ready 
with men to tend them and soldiers to guard 
them, so that when a weary messenger rode 
up to a post on his tired horse he would find 
a fresh one waiting for him. 

In this way the Mongols became undisputed 
lords of the roads. A solitary Mongol warrior 
had but to show himself on his long-haired 
pony, with his slender lancc ovit his shoulder, 
for the people of the district to hasten to 
do his will. By means of this post system 
the khan's messengers could cover 150 
miles a day without rest. 

Like all good rulers, Jenghis made laws — 
that is, he had all the old tribal customs 
collected and written down. Some of his sub- 
j('cts, too, learned the art of writing. 

The khan allowed his subjects to worship 
as they i)leased. In his empire there weie 
Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists and 
heathens; and priests of any religion, as 
well as doctois and learned men, were excused 
from paying taxes. 

When Jenghis Khan was dead, his sons 
cairied on the conquests lie had planned. 
They marched westward into Euiope, con- 
quering as they went. The cities they took 
were sacked. The people were all either 
massacred or enslaved, the liomes burned, 
and even the crops in the fields destroyed, 
so !iat if any citizen escaped he would starve 
to death. 

On and on the conquering armies went. 
Tliey overcame the Russians, who for two 
hundred and fifty years were obliged to serve 
Mongolian conquerors. They pushed their 
way into the middle of Europe, and might 
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have conquered the whole continent had not 
the khan, who was leading the army, died. 

In 1216 the empire of the Mongols passed 
into the hands of Kublai Khan, the same 
“little Kublai’* whose wisdom his grand- 
father Jenghis had once praised so highly. 
He, loo, was a great ruler, and extended tlie 
empire still farther. Kublai Khan himself 
kept a splendid court. We know what it 
was like from stories told by a traveller 
named Marco Polo, who journeyed all the 
way from Venice in Italy to Kublai’s palace 
at Peking in China. lie was a hoy of fifteen 
when he started, but by the time he arrived 
he was twenty-one, for travel was slow in 
those days. 

Wlicn Marco Polo came home to Italy 
laden with treasure and told of what he had 
st'cn in China, those who heard him thought 
\w was telling fairy-tales. But a friend of 
Mai CO wiote these stories down, and we 
know now that they were in the main true. 

Kublai Khan ruled the Mongol empire 
wisely and well for thirty-five years. But after 
his death the empire began to fall to pieces. 
Little by little it broke up. The Mongol 
eiiipiic in China came to an end in 1368 and 
many Mongols once more became hunters and 
herdsmen as when we first met them. 

Ihe Mongols in China learned the ways 
of the clever Chinese, Fiom them they 
found out about gunpowder, the manner's 
compass, printing and paper. This knowledge 
was slowly passed on to the people of Europe 
and we shall hear later what great changes 
took jilace in Europe when men had the 
knowledge of these things. We shall learn, 
too, how the fine Roman city of Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Ottoman 
Turks who were driven westwards by the 
Mongols. 

TEACHING HINTS 

!• Map. — It wiU be necessary to use a 
map of Asia during this lesson. This is a 
difficult map for children and some time 
niuot be spent in explaining its unfamiliar 
shape. Show Mongolia, the home of the 
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Mongols, China, Persia and Arabia, Greece 
and Italy. All these countries will be 
familiar to the class from previous lessons. 
Note such cities as Rome, Constantinople 
and Venice, the home of the Polos; also, 
countries not yet mentioned, such as India 
and Russia. Show how the Mongols spread 
eastwaid to China, southward to India and 
westwnrd as far as Russia. Show how the 
Ottoman Turks, who originally lived in 
Central Asia, were driven forward before 
the Mongols, settled in Asia Minor and took 
Constantinople. 

2. Memory work. — {a) The Mongols were 
men of the Yellow race like the Huns, and 
they came like them from Central Asia, 
(d) They lived on horseback, carrying their 
families and goods in tents mounted on 
wagons, and living as shepherds and warriors, 
(c) Their great leader Jenghis Khan joined 
the tribes under his leadership and founded 
the Mongol empire, which extended from 
China to the Caspian Sea. (rf) After many 
years the Mongol empire broke up, and the 
Mongols went back to the wandering life 
which they still live to-day. 

3 . Exercises. — (a) Where was the home of 
the Mongols? (6) To what other fierce race 
were they related? (c) Why did they leave 
their home? (d) VvKo led them? (e) Wliat 
does the title “ khan " mean ? (/) Wliat do you 
know of the life of a Mongol boy of that 
time? (g) Wlio were the Ottoman Turks, 
and why did they come into Europe? 
(/i) What was the most important thing they 
did? (i) Can you tell from the story : — (i) Wffiy 
the Mongols were like the Huns? (2) Wiat 
a Mongol looked like ? (3) How many uses he 
found for the game he killed? (4) That 
some men loved Jenghis Khan but some 
men feared him? (5) That he was a wise 
ruler? (6) Wliat different ways of worship- 
ping God there were in his empire? (7) How 
long the journey from Italy to China took 
in those days? (8) That the people of 
Europe knew very little about China and 
the East in Marco Polo’s time? 



V. SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 



Saint I^rancis p d thk Birds 

(Class Picture No 44 in th** portfolio) 


MTOODUenON Spain. St. Francis was bom in Assisi, a 

small town in Umbria. lie was the son of 
St. Francis (1181 82-1226). — Tlie founders a rich merchant, but as a result of a change 
of the first orders of fnars were two men, of heart brought about by a spiritual 
St. Francis in Italy and St. Dominic in awakening (about 1206) he renounced a 
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promising career, put away his old associates, 
and gave himself up to the service of God, 
and particularly to tending the lepers and 
the very poor, both of which miserable 
classes swarmed in Italy at that time 
In 1209, while at Mass m the little ruined 
chapel of St Mary and the Angels, known 
as the Portmncula, the call came to him 
to go forth and preach the Gospel throughout 
the world. Renouncing all worldly posses- 
sions, he threw himself into the work m 
Assisi with all the energy of a passionate 
nature. His simple earnestness and charm 
of manner soon drew followers around him. 
In 1209 (or 1210) a little band of twelve 
travelled from Assisi to Rome to obtain 
the papal sanction for their work, and 
Pope Innocent III authorised the founding 
of a society whicli was at fust known by 
the humble title of hnars Minor, or T esser 
Brothers, but v ’ ‘‘towards nanud the 
I ranct^can Order P'ramis was eh c ted as 
its superior and he made a promise of 
obedicnee to the Pope, while the rest of the 
brotherhood vowed obedience to Francis 
On their letiirn to Assisi, the brothcis 
obtained the use of the Poitiuncula as Ihenr 
chapel, and round it built themselves huts 
of branches Ibis was their hcadquarteis 
and from it they wandered in pairs ovir 
the countryside, living in absolute pevort}, 
rendeTing what services they could, and 
( arnmg their food and lodging as they went 
I he number of brothers inrieased with 
extraordinary rapidity In 1212 the recep- 
tion into the order of a young girl of eighteen 
named Clara resulted in the founding of the 
Second Order,*' that of the nuns, who were 
known as Poor Clares Later, a “Ihird 
Order" aiose, the Tertianes, wlu endeavoured 
to carry out the precepts of the Order with- 
out withdrawing from the world 
Soon there were settlements of friars in 
other Itahan towms, and Francis himself 
even attempted missions to the Moors and 
Saracens. About 1217 missionaries set out 
for Germany, Spam, France, Hungary and 
Palestme. A few years later the first Fran- 
ascans arrived in England. T 1 us in fourteen 


years the Order had spread through ^ ® 
out Europe and into Asia. 

In 1226, at the early age of 
forty-live, Francis died in the Por- 
tiuncula, worn out by hard woik — loso 
and the austerities which he had 
inflicted on himself In 1228 hc ^j^Q 
was canonised as St Francis of 
Assisi. 

—1150 

St. Dominic (1170-1221) was 

born at Calaroga, in Old Castile, 1^1200 
Spam He had an orthodox religious 
education He became a clone and |_i25o 
a student of theology. At the age 
of twenty-five he became a canon 
of the cathedral of Osma In 12051"*^^® 
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he was sent by Pope Innocent III. to 
preach among the Albigensian heretics of 
I-angucdoc. In 1215 he and his followers 
established themselves in Toulouse. In 1218 
the full permission to found an Order of 
preacheis was given to Dominic by Pope 
Innocent III. The last years of his life 
were spent in journeying through Prance, 
Italy and Spain, establisliing friaries and 
organising the Order wlicrev(T he wt'iit. It 
spread so rapidly that by Dominic’s 
death in 1221 there were over five hun- 
•dred friars, and sixty friaries divided inio 
eight provinces, which embraced all westei 1 
Europe. 

Later history of the Friars.— Probably 
under the influence of St. P'rancis, St. 
Dominic adopted the rule of poverty for his 
Order, and the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
together with the various other lesser Orders 
which soon arose, were known collectively 
as the Mendicant or Begging Orders. But 
as the years passed, and tlie Orders grew 
in numbers and power, it became no lunger 
possible to adhere to the rigid standard 
of poverty, and gradually the friars became 
more and more like the monastic Orders, 
with houses, lands and riches at their 
command. 

In spite of many vicissitudes the two 
great Orders still remain, scattered all over 
the world and employed in teaching, social, 
and missionar}^ woik. Duiing the thirteenth 
century the friars did a great deal to arouse 
a religious levival in Europe and, in par- 
ticular, they helped to strengthen the papal 
authority. 


CHZLDBEN’S STORY 

In the year 1181 a ricli merchant named 
Peter Bernardone, whose home was in the 
wealthy city of Assisi, in Italy, went on a 
journey to France. When he came home 
glad news awaited him. Ilis wife had borne 
him a little son. Full of joy, he hastened 
to see the baby. ’*We will call him Fran- 


cesco, the little Frenchman," said the proud 
father laughing, "because I was in France 
when he was bom." So PVancesco, or 
Francis, the little boy became. The father 
little knew that his son would grow to be 
so famous that thousands of boys and girls 
would be called by the name which he was 
the first to bear. 

Francis was the idol of his parents, and 
he had all that heart could wish. When 
he grew up he became the leader of the 
young men of Assisi, because he was the 
gayest, the richest and the most splendidly 
dressed of them all. He and his companions 
spent their time amusing themselves, and 
gave little thought to religion. It was 
noticed, however, that Francis was always 
sorry for poor people, and often gave them 
money. 

Then P'rancis' thoughts began to change. 
Many things brought this about. First, he 
went to battle against a neighbouring city, 
was taken prisoner and spent a year in 
prison. During that year he had time to 
think over his foolish life. When he came 
out of prison he fell very ill, and during 
the long hours of sickness he had still more 
time to think. It seemed to him that he 
had wasted the life which God had given 
him to use in His service. Wlicn he recovered 
his friends gave a great feast for him. They 
Clowned him with garlands of flowers as 
king of the revels and marched through 
the streets with lighted torches, laughing 
and singing. But suddenly they found that 
Francis was no longer with them I They 
searched everywhere, and at last found 
him sitting alone, lost in thought. "Come, 
PTancis," they cried, "we are waiting for 
you." But PTancis shook his head. He had 
decided to waste no more time in amuse- 
ments, but to give himself entirely to the 
service of God and of his fellow-men. 

From that day PTancis was a changed 
man. He spent long hours in prayer, asking 
God what particular piece of service He 
wished him to do. Then, one day, as he 
was riding, he met a leper who begged for 
money. Now Francis had always had a 
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horror of lepers, and turning his face away 
he rode on. But his conscience smote him, 
and with wonderful courage he turned his 
horse and rode back Jigain. lie dismounted, 
gave the leper all the money he had, and, 
to show how completely his love had 
triumphed over his fear, kissed the poor 
man's diseased hand. 

This great victory over himself made 
Francis decide to give up his whole life to 
tending the poor and the sick, especially 
the lepers. He gave away all his money 
to the poor and, dressed only in an old 
cloak which a kind friend gave him, he 
wandered out into the wide world singing 
a love song. 

But his song of love was for no earthly 
lady. Francis was so glad to have no posses- 
sions and to be free for the service of God 
that he said he had married the ‘'Lady 
Poverty." 

Then began for Saint Francis a life of 
loving seivice. All his time was spent in 
helping others. Soon other men, seeing how 
happy he was and how much good he was 
doing, sold all that they had and joined 
him in his work. When there were twelve of 
them, Francis said, "Let us go to our Mother, 
the holy Roman Church, and tell the ro])e 
what the Lord has begun to do through us 
and carry it out w^ith his sanction." They 
went to Rome, and there the Pope blessed 
them and bade them carry on the wonderful 
work of mercy which they were doing. After 
this moie and more men joined Saint Francis 
and his friends, and the little band became 
known as the Franciscans, As the years 
passed, the friars travelled cast and west 
preaching about Christ, healing the sick 
and comforting the poor and needy. 

Saint Francis was one of the most lovable 
men. who ever lived. Of all the saints, he 
is the one who reminds us most of Jesus 
Christ. Those who knew him have told many 
stories of this Little Poor Man of Assisi. 

The joy of Saint Francis was born of the 
great love which he had for God, and for 
all men, however poor and mean. Nor did 
his love stop there. He loved all the creatures 


of God, and looked on them as his brothers 
and sisters. He called the birds "Little 
Sisters," and preached them a sermon, and 
it is said that the birds stayed still to listen, 
as you see in the picture. Once he met a wolf 
which had been doing much harm in a town. 
He called the fierce beast "Brother Wolf" 
and bade liim ccasc from his wicked ways; 
and the wolf, mei‘kly obo)dng the saint's 
command, went with him to the market 
jdacc, when* he showed it to the people tamed 
and repentant. 

"Brother Sun " and "Sister Moon," 
"Brother Wind," and "Sister Water," 
"Brother Fire" and "Sister Death" were 
other friends of Saint Francis. Tlic only 
creature which he treated badly was his own 
body, which he called "Brother Ass." He 
gave it little food and f('w clf)thes and used 
it so hardly that it wasted away, till at last, 
when he was only forty-five, he fell ill. Then, 
when it was too late, he was sorry for poor 
"Brother Ass" and begged its pardon for 
1 laving used it so ill. 

He was carried to the little ruined chapel 
of St. Mary where lie had first heard tin* 
message of God, and which he and his friends 
had made into a beautiful church. This 
churcli still stands to remind us of him. Tliere 
they laid him on a bed of cinders and did 
all ti at they cov ' for him. They even tried 
burning him Wj . hot irons, which was 
supposed to be a remedy in those days. When 
the saint saw the red-hot iron he said, 
"Brother Fire, you know how I have alw'ays 
loved you; deal tenderly w'ith me now." 
But even tliis cruel suffering was of no use, 
and the physician*; told St. Francis he must 
die. "Then welcome. Sister Death," he said 
.smiling; and so died tlie Little Poor Man of 
Christ. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Introduction to the lesson. — It may be 

advisable to introduce the story of St. 
Francis by reference to the poverty and 
wretched state of great numbers of the people 
during the Middle Ages. They should under- 
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stand how ignorant people were of the healing 
of disease; note, too, the sad condition 
of the lepers, the dearth of hospitals and 
schools, and the ignorance concerning sanita- 
tion. The first arrival of the friars in England 
was during the reign of Henry III. 

2. Time chart.-- It is well to make sure 
that the children really understand what is 
meant by the thirteenth century, I low long 
ago did St. Francis live? When was the 
beginning of the thirteenth century? In 
what century arc we living now? 

3. Map. — Let tlic cliildreii draw oiitlii'^^ 
maps of Italy and insert the names Assisi 
and Umbiia. Use the map of Europe during 
the lesson and let the children p(nnt to the 
places mentioned in the story. 

4. Names of the orders.— In London and 
other places are houses, stieets, etc., which 
recall the names of various oulers of friars — 
Blackfriars Bridge, Blackfinirs Road, White- 
friars Street, Clutched Friais, etc. 

The orders were dilfiTf'ntiatc’d by their 
dress. The Grey Friar.s (I^Tanciscans) wore 
a grey habit; the Black briars (Dominicans) 
woic a black cloak over a white habit; the 
White Friars (Carmelites) wore a white 
mantle over a brown habit; the Austin 
Friars wi^rc a white sur]>hcc over a black 
habit. Most of the Lhildieri will be able to 
describe the diess of a modern nun, and they 
will know, too, something of theii work. 

5. Memory work. — (a) The friars were holy 
men who travelled from fjlacc to place 
teaching and helping those in need, (b) The 
first great Order of Jriars was the Franciscan 
Order, named after its founder, St. Fiancis 
of Assisi, (c) h'rancis was the .son of a rich 
Italian merchant of Assisi who gave up his 
life to the service of God and of the poor. 

6. Exercises. — {a) Tell all you can about 
the poor pjjoplc who lived in the thirteenth 
century, (b) How did most of them cam a 
living? (c) Who looked after some of the 


sick? (rf) Why could so few read or write? 
(e) Why were the poor glad to see the friars 
come to a village? (/) IIow were the friars 
different from the monks? (g) Where did 
the friars live? (A) IIow did they obtain 
food? (f) How did they dress? (j) Why is 
F'rancis known as St. Francis of Assisi? 
(/j) Why did he call his body Brother Ass? 
(1) What are nuns? (m) What good works 
do nuns do now? 

Thi. Sf.rmon of St. Francis 

l'l> soared the lark into the air, 

A shaft of song, a winged jnaycr. 

As li a .soul, released fiom pain, 

Were dying back to heaven again. 

St. k'rancis heard; it was to him 
An emblem of the Sei.iphim; 

'I he upward motion of the hn\ 

The light, the heat, the heait’s dusiie. 

Around Assisi's convent g.ito 
Ihe birds, (lod's poor wlio cannot wait, 
from moor and meu* and darksome wood 
('ame lloc.kmg ioi then doli* of food 

'‘O brother biids," St. Fkiimis said, 

“Ye come to me and ask for biead, 

Ihil not with bicad alone lo-chiy 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 

“Ye shrill be fed, yc happy buds, 

Witli jnanna of celestial words; 

Not mine, though mine they se ‘in to be, 

Not mine, though tliey be spoken thiough me. 

■■(), doubly are ye lioiind to praise 
The gnsit Creator in your lays ; 
lie gneth you your ]>lunies of down, 

^’(»ur crimson hoods, your cloaks of blown. 

“He giveth you your wings to fly 
And lircathe a puier air on high. 

And careth for you evcrywheie, 

Who for yourselves so little care!" 

With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together rose the feathered throngs, 

A. d singing scattered far apart ; 

Deej) peace was in St. Francis’ heart. 

He knew not if the brotherhood 
His homily had understood; 

He only knew that to One ear 
The meaning of his words was clear. 

— Longfellow, 




Knights Tilting 

(Class IictuFe Nt 45 m the poitf Iio) 


T ilt S and tournament's were favourite 
sports of kings and nobles throughout 
the Mit^dle Ages The Class Picture 
‘'hows Kmghts lilting as tliey did in the 
fitter nth centuiy, when the combatants wcic 
((>v( red from head to foot m plate armour 
llie Children’s Story” deals with St 
boms of h ranee, a famous hrench king, who 
was a shining example of a "good knight " 
Ihe story of the Brotherhood of KmgJUs is 
told simply m the Reference Book. 


raTBODUenON 

After the death of Charlemagne the great 
empire over whidi he had lulcd gradually 
broke up In a d 843 it was dnided by the 
treaty of Verdun among his thiec grandsons, 
and their three territories togetlier come idcd 
loiighly with the modern France, Germany 
and Italy In 987 the French crown passed 
to a powerful nobleman, Hugh Capet 
The first Capctians began the difficult 
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task of forcing the great feudal nobles to 
recognise the supreme authority of the king 
of Franco. At the accession of Hugh Capc't 
there were two completely different and 
antagonistic ideas of the royal power. To 
the clergy and people the monarch was 
"King of the (iauls, the Bretons, the Nor- 
mtans, tlie Aquitaiiians, the Goths, the 
Spaniards and the Gascons.** But to the 
nobles he was simply a feudal overlord, to 
whom they had done homage and sworn an 
allegiance which they might and did break 
when it suited their interest. The task of 
Hugh Capet and his successors was to make 
•the monarchy so strong and absolute th t 
it would completely triumph over tliis feudal 
nation, and that no great nobleman woulci 
dare to rebel against the king. Hugh Capet 
himself reigned from 987 to 996, and to(jk 
a bold step toward absolute monarchy hy 
having his son crowned king as Robert 1 . 
during his lifetime, a wise precaution 
which was adopted as a tradition by liis 
successors. 

Robert /. (996-1031) carried on his father's 
work, but his weak son, Henry I. (1031-1060) 
allowed feudalism to strengthen itself at 11 e 
expense of the monarchy. During the reign 
of Philip I. (1060-1108) a new difiiculty 


arose. The duke of Normandy conquered 
England, and the French king had to cope 
with the increased power which this gave to 
Normandy, since the dukes could draw on 
all the resources of England to oppose him. 
From this time dates the enmity between 
England and France which only ended after 
the Napoleonic wars. 

Philip, however, added some territories 
to the French crown. He was fortunate, too, 
in that his efforts to strengthen the monarchy 
were aided by the First Crusade. This 
enterprise drew many of the great nobles 
away to the East, and thus removed many 
of the king's worst enemies. From the death 
of Philip, in iioS, the power of the French 
monarchy stcadil)^ inci cased. 

Louis VL (1108-1137) and Louis VIL 
(1137-1180) both did their share in establish- 
ing the monarchy and breaking the power 
of the nobli's; and in 1180 the powrr passed 
to Philip Augustus, the monarch who laid 
the foundations of France's futuie greatness. 
By nature "cold, wary and false," ho yet 
proved himself, during his long reign of 
forty-three years, "worthy to take place 
among the gri'at statesmen wlio have made 
the Europe of to-day." 

Philip's reign was a period of military 



Trial by Combat 


From a fr^ment of .in Assize Roll of th<* tiim of Henry III , and preserved in the Public 
Record Omce. The combat is betwe<*n V\altrr Blowebrrme and llanio le Stare. Walter 
a criminal, bad confeasnl his crime and been pardoned on condition of denouncing his 
a^mplirra and vanquishing them in combat. He denounced amongst u'hers, Ilamo le 
Stare as having been concemed with him in a robbery at Winchester. Ilamo denied the 
ctiaige, the combat took place, Hauo was defeated and hang^ accordingiy. 


conquests and of rapid 
material progress. He began 
by crushing the feudal 
nobl(‘s, and then took in 
hand tli(‘ far more diflicult 
task of reducing the over- 
great j)ower of tlie English 
kings in France. Richard I. 
W’as able to defend his 
territories against the 
French, but his brother 
John, the w'orst king and 
the wuist man who ever 
sat on the English throne, 
was no match for the 
astute French monarch. 
John's blunders gave 
Philip his opportunity, and 
during the years 1204-5 he 
made himself master of 
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Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and 
part of Poitou. This was a crushing blow 
to English pride, and further fomented the 
antagonism between the two nations. Thus 
Philip had by the time of his death become 
king of the greater part of France. Moreover, 
he raised France, which at the beginning 
of his reign had counted for little among the 
European monarchies, to a position which 
entitled it to be recognised as one of the 
great states of Europe. 

Louis VllL (1223-1226) carried on the 
wot-k of his father during the three years of 
his reign, but his sudden death from an 
epidemic in 1226 left the throne to his son 
Louis IX. (1226-1270), a boy only twelve 
years of age. Fortunately for Fiance, 
however, his mother, Blanche of Castile, 
was a woman of exceptional ability. During 
her twelve years* regency she showed a cl(*ar 
grasp of the political situation, and steered 
the country succcool ihrough this critical 
period of its history. 

Louis's saintly character led to his canoni- 
sation, but he was equally distinguished as 
an administrator. Among his reforms for 
the unifying of France he attacked certain 
feudal prerogatives by greatly restricting 
the right of private wars and by putting 
an end to trial by combat. He limited the 
right of the lords to coin their own money, 
and decreed that only the king's money 
should be legal tender in the provinces 
owned by himself. The great lords still 
acted as judges in their own domains, but 
in certain cases, the number of which Louis 
increased wherever possible, if a plaintiff 
were dissatisfied with his lord's verdict 
he might appeal to the king. The king's 
verdict was final. No appeal from it was 
possible. “No one can have this right (of 
appeal),'' says a statute of the time, “since 
the king gets his power from no one but 
God and himself.'' Here we have an explicit 
statement of the “Divine Right of Kings*' 
to rule. In these and in other ways Louis 
laid the foundations of an absolute monarchy. 

When the country was thus established 
on a sure foundation of peace and tran- 


quillity Louis was able to carry 
out a long-cherishcd enterprise, that 
of leading a crusade to the Holy 
Land. He left as regent his mother, 
Blanche of Castile, whose ascen- 
dancy over her son had continued 
after he came of age. Louis left 
France in 1248 and returned in 
1254. His enterprise had met with 
no success. The crusaders had begun 
well by taking Damietta in Egypt, 
as a base. But I^oiiis, though per- 
sonally brave, was lacking in gen- 
eralship. The troops were disorderly ; 
sickness, due to bad food and lack 
of supplies, thinned their numbers, 
and eventually St. Louis and his 
knights were taken prisoners and 
liberated only on condition of re- 
surrendeiing D<imictta and paying 
a large ransom. 

St. Louis WTnt to i^cre, and for 
the next four years stayed in the 
Holy Land, seeking to do w'hat he 
could for tlic establishing of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. He was 
able to do but little, and in 1254 
news reached him of tlie death of 
his mother, the regent, and he was 
obliged to hasten back to France. 
In 1264 he was called to act as 
arbiter between Henry III. of 
England and Sin >n de Mont fort, 
lie gave judgment in favour of 
hi.s fellow-monarch, but the barons 
set aside his verdict and continued 
the struggle known as the Barons* 
War. But the mere fact of both 
parties having appealed to Louis — 
an example followed later by the 
counts of Bar and Luxembourg — 
showed in what high honour Louis 
w^as held as a man, rod also how 
muc . the prestige of the French 
monarchy had grown. 

Louis now began preparations for 
a second crusade. Ci usading fervour 
once more revived all over Europe 
and multitudes took the Cross, 
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among them five hundred of the foremost 
knights of Christendom. In 1270 Louis 
embarked on liis now venture. On July 
13, he landed at Tunis, full of hope and 
ardour. But sickness cut short his plans. 
He fell a victim to dysentery and on August 
25, he died, sorrowfully exclaiming, “Oh, 
Jerusalem! Oh, Jerusalem!” 

Saint Louis has been called “the ideal 
monarch of the Middle Ages.” He was the 
great example of the best medieval tyj^es — 
the warrior and the saint. As warrior he 
ruled his nobles firmly, forced his enemies, 
the English, to acknowledge his superior 
strength, and after his capture by tht 
Eg]/];)tians so impressed them with his 
personal courage and fearlessness that they 
lespected and libi'rated him. Nor did these 
warlike attributes in any way interfere 
with his piety and devotion, which was 
unusual even at that time, and wliich 
caused the Roman Churcli to canonic’ him 
twenty-seven years after his death. 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

t Saint Louis was one of the most famous of 
o ’Tench kings. lie was really tluj ninth 
king to bear the name of Louis, but on 
account of his saintly character he was 
canonised and is always known as Saint 
Louis. 

He w'as born in 1214 and was very care- 
fully brought up by his mother, Queen 
Blanche of Castile, who was an earnest 
Christian. “Louis,” she would say to her 
son, “I love you very dearly, but I would 
rather see you dead than hear that you had 
committed a mortal sin.” All his life St. 
Louis remembered her woids, and when 
he became king he. would have no nobles 
at his couit W'ho did not try to lead good 
lives. He lovc’d to think of the saintly St. 
Francis of Assisi, and he himself joined one 
of the orders of friars. 

When Louis was twelve yi'ars old he 
became king, for his father, Louis VIII., 
died in 1226. His mother governed for him 


till he was old enough to rule for himself, 
and she ruled so well that when Louis came 
to the throne the country was at peace. 

An old writer has described for us Louis’s 
appearance as a young man. He was 
straight and strong, and taller by a head 
than any of his knights. He had a kindly 
disposition which made his people love him, 
and he always showed the deepest humility. 
It is said that once an old woman was 
pleading her couse before the king and broke 
out into angry words. “You are only a 
king of monks and priests,” she stormed. 
“It is a pity you are king of France.” The 
courtiers held their breath at these bold 
words, for they thought that Louis would 
be angry and order the old woman to be 
put to death. But he answered her gently: 
“You speak truly. It had been well had 
God chosen some man better able to rule 
this kingdom aright.” And he sent her 
away laden with gifts. 

But though Louis was kindly he was not 
weak. lie was able to control the fierce 
nobles and to recover fresh lands from the 
English. He was always brave in battle, 
courageous in difficulties, and stern toward 
those whom he thought to be doing wrong. 
He did much to make France a happier land. 
He forced the groat nobles to obey him, 
and selit out officers to see that they did so. 
He told the poor folk that if the nobles did 
not treat them fairly they might come to 
the king himself and receive justice. The 
French still point out an old oak tree under 
which Louis is said to have sat with his 
courtiers around him to judge the cases 
that were brought to him by rich and poor 
alike. 

Another way in which Louis helped his 
people was by doing away with what was 
called “trial by combat.” lliis was an old 
m ‘^hod of deciding questions of right and 
wrong. Let us suppose that two men 
claim the same piece of land. Neither can 
prove his case by documents or witnesses, 
so the judge orders them to undergo a “trial 
by combat.” Each man is given a weapon 
like a pickaxe, made of horn and bound to 
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a wooden handle. With these they attack 
each other and the battle may last all day, 
till at last one man cries out, “Craven." 
This man is held to be guilty of fraud, and 
the land is assigned to the victor. 

The idea behind this strange form of trial 
was that the guilty man, having a bad 
conscience, would fight badly, while the 
innocent man, having nothing on his mind, 
would fight well and would be helped by 
heaven. But, as you may imagine, this was 
not always the case. The innocent often 
suffered while the guilty went free, and it 
was a good thing that St. Louis put an end 
to “trial by combat." This was only one 
of the wise measures by which he made 
his country safer, happier and more peaceful. 

St. Louis was famous for his justice, and 
others beside the people of France sought 
his help in their difficulties. On one occasion 
Henry IIL, king of England, had quarrelled 
with his barons, anJ <js they could not 
settle their quarrel they agreed to refer 
tlic matter to Louis for his advice. The 
barons did not accept the judgment which 
Louis gave, but the incident shows the high 
esteem in which Louis was held. He has 
])een called “the true hero of the Middle 
Ages." 

Louis as saint. — No great king was ever 
nu;re saintly than Louis. Busy as he was 
with the cares of his kingdom, yet he spent 
long hours praying and reading liis Bible. 
It is said that he used to light a candle three 
feet long and continue to read the Holy 
Scriptures as long as its light lasted. He would 
go to church three or four times a day, and 
sometimes in the middle of the night, rising 
and dressing so quietly that he did not waken 
the attendants sleeping in his chamber. 

But he was not only concerned with him- 
self and his own needs. Much of his time was 
spent in relieving the wants of others. On 
special daj^ he would invite two hundred 
beggars to the palace and give them dinner, 
waiting on them himself. Every day three 
of the dirtiest and most miserable of the poor 
were invited to dine at a table set beside 


that of the king, and Louis would often wash 
their feet and feed them with his own hands. 
In this way the good king spent his life in 
the service of those who were less fortunate 
than himself. 

Louis the Crusader. — When Louis was 
thirty years old and had been king for 
eighteen years, lie fell seriously ill. As he 
lay in bed his sick fancy was troubled by a 
dream. He thought that he was in the Holy 
Land, watching a fight between the Christians 
and the Inftdels. The Infidels won the 
victory, and the king aw'oke in great distress 
of mind. “This defeat must be avenged," 
he cried, “and if it be the will of God that I 
recover from my sickness I vow that I will 
take the Cross, and journey to the Holy 
Land to fight the enemies of Christ." 

The king did recover from his illness, and 
he at once gave up w(*aring his rich robes. 
Instead be put on nothing but black, for he 
said that that was the most fitting colour for 
a soldi(T of the Cross. Hi? nobles followed his 
example, and the courtiers who had once 
been gay with scarlet and gold, with waving 
plumes, glittering jewels and (‘mbroidcred 
coats of arms, now appeared in dull greys 
and browns. Pieparations for the crusade 
were begun, and in 1248 the army was ready 
to set out. 

But his crusade was no more successful 
than the previom; ones had been. At first 
the French crusaders were victorious. They 
went to Egypt, took a city and won a battle. 
But, though a brave soldier, Louis was not 
a good general. He could not keep hi.s army 
in order, and they soon lost all that they had 
won. Louis did not know the country, so 
that when the Nile rose and flooded the land 
he was not prepared for it, and his camp was 
swamped. The French army .suffered greatly 
from hunger and dise.^.se, and at last the 
terr’ble news reached Franco that the whole 
force, including Louis himself, had been 
taken prisoners by the Egyptians ! 

Then in this time of danger it was seen 
that King Louis was a hero as well as a saint. 
The Egyptians threatened him with cruel 
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tortures unless he became a Mohammedan 
and forsook the religion of Christ. But he 
showed no fear at their threats, and in the 
end, filled with admiration for his courage, 
they ceased persuading liim to change 
his faith and treated liini as befitti‘d a 
king. 

At last a ransom was fixed. The Egyptians 
agreed that if the Frcncli jiaid ('iglit hundn'd 
thousand pieces of gold and gave uy^ the city 
which they had cayitured, the king and his 
knights would be allowed fo ndurii home. 
When Louis heard what a high pi ice they 
. had set on his own head he protested, for 
he said that his life was not worth so grt t 
a sum. But he jjaid his knights* ransoms 
at once. “The king of France,** he said, 
''must not haggle over the freedom of Ids 
subjects.** 

When St. Louis returned to France after 
four years* absence he was received with 
great joy by his subjects, who had feared 
that they might never see him again. But 
the king could not rest content in France. 
He could not forg(*t the disgrace witli 
which he and his country had met at the hands 
of the Infidels, and he felt that a fresh crusade 
alone could wipe it out. 

Accordingly, he gatliered anotlier great 
army and set out once more. He decided to 
travel along the coast of northern Africa, 
and he and his troops landed neai Tunis 
and the site of the ruined city of C'aithage, 
of which we have heard already. But the 
king was not destined to learh the Holy 
Land a second time. He was seized with 
sickness in his camp, and lay very ill, only 
able to pray for the army tluit God wuuhl 
have mercy upon them w'hen he was gone. 

" Oh, Jerusalem ! Oh, Jerusalem ! *’ he sighed, 
thinking of tlic Holy City wdiich lie would 
never see. At last he grew so wx'ak that he 
could not .speak; he made his attendants 
lay him on tlic floor, which w^as covered 
with ashes, and recovering his voice with a 
last effort he cried, "I will enter Thy house, 

0 God, I, will w'orship in Thy Sanctuary." 
With these words, the saintly king of France 
passed away. 


The great work of St. Louis, as we have 
seen, was to give peace to the land of France 
and justice to its people. But his main 
triumph was the strengthening of the French 
kingship. During his long reign he taught 
the French to hold their king in high honour. 
Because he was strong his nobles dared not 
n'bel against him, and because he was just 
the common people had no fear of him and 
came to him for judgment. The kings who 
followed him continued his work, and in the 
end the French kings became the most 
pow'crful of all the sovereigns of Europe. 


TEACHINa HINTS 

1. Introduction to the story.— It will be 
advisable to review briefly what the children 
have learned in the previous year about 
Fiance. Reference should be made to the 
nami‘s Gaul, Romans and Franks. A few 
questions might be asked about Charle- 
magne, and the teacher could then explain 
how the vast empire of Charlemagne was 
divided after liis death and how feudal 
nobles ruled as petty kings in various parts 
of the French domains. The children will 
then the better understand the great W'ork 
of St. Louis for France. 

2. Trial by combat. — The children will 
readily understand that this method of 
ascertaining right and wrong was unfair. 
The stronger man is not necessarily the 
better man. The Christian spirit of St. Louis 
is clearly shown by his abolition of this 
custom in a rude age when "Might is Right** 
was a generally accepted principle. 

3. Time chart. — St. Louis was born in the 
year before the signing of Magna Carta, 
so that he was contemporary with John 
and Henry III. It is always advisable to 
link up historical events abroad with those 
at home, when this can be done. It is a 
good plan to divide the Time Chart cen- 
trally so that events abroad can be marked 
in one column and those at home in the 
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other. Coloured inks or chalks are useful 
for making points clear. 

4. Christians. — From time to time review 
briefly the progress that Christianity has 
made up to the period that is being dealt 
with. By this means useful revision can be 
done, and the new facts to be learned can 
be the more readily understood. 

5. St. Louis’s goodness.— The king founded 
many monasteries and almshouses. lie 
built in Paris the Sainte Chapelle, the 
richest example of Gothic architecture of 
the thirteenth century, and in the chapel 
were placed the relics of the crown of 
thorns, parts of the true cross, the holy 
lance and the holy sponge which he brought 
back from the East. 

8. Morris Dances. — During medieval times 
young and old tooK pdit in the dances 
which accompanied village festivals. These 
festivals were not only associated with the 
Christian year, but also with others which 
had come down from pagan times. Thus, 
April Fools' Day was a relic of festivities 
held at the vernal equinox. On May Day 
the spirits of trees and budding vegetation 
were honoured, and the May kings and May 
queens were the persons who represented 
these spirits. Morris dances weie specially 
popular at the festivals. The name is a 
corruption of Moorish and refers to its 
origin in Spain. Frequently, bells tmied to 


different notes weie worn on the fantastic 
garments. 

7. Memory work. — (a) The land of the 
Franks became France, and its people were 
called French, {b) The French weie governed 
by kings who at first ruled over a small 
district round Paiis and Oilcans, (c) Gradu- 
ally the kings grew more powerful. One of 
them, Louis IX., is famous as being both 
a strong king and a saintly man. {d) Saint 
Louis loved his people. Tie did away with 
evil laws and customs and he ruled justly, 
(c) Men knew that they C(mld trust the king 
to treat them fairly and they went to him 
for advice. (J) Saint Louis lecl two crusades, 
in the second of which he died of fever. 

8. Exercises. — (a) \Vliy is the land of 
hiance so called? (6) Why is Louis known 
as Saint Louis? (c) How long ago did St. 
Louis hve^ (d) What l:ing ruled in England 
when St. Louis ruled in Fiance? {e) Who 
was the mother of St. Louis? (f) How old 
was St. Louis when he came to the throne^ 
(g) ^^1Iat incidents in his life showed that 
he Wds thf)ughtful for the poor? (h) Wliat 
incidents in his life show that he was brave? 
(i) Wiat was "trial by combat"? {j) Wliy 
did St. Louis foibid men to fight each other 
when one had done wiong? (/{) Why did 
St. Louis go or. crusade? (/) What liap- 
penecl to the k g on his fust crusade? 
(m) What hajipencd to him on his second 
ci usade? 
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T IIR Clciss Pictnic (No 46 in the port- 
folio) IS b«ised upon the «ibo\e well- 
known illustiiitioTi fioin the Luttrdl 
Pbciltcr 1 he instiuc tor in (he middle is very 
j)l(\ised witli hiinsell, for lie has jiist shot d 
bull’s eye Notuc his hood with the long 
liiijupe llu butts wire usudly built up of 
tuif 

INTRODUCTION 

The "Children’s Stoi\ ” for this k .son (or 
lessons) is mainly lonccined with the 
attempts of Edw.iid I to unite kaigLind, 
Wales and Scotlind into a single state. 
Ihe stones a^e inti resting and infoirnativo, 
for they not only sliow soimthniir of the 
chaiaitei of one ot our greatest kin^^s, 
but they also intioduce to the (children 
such historical names as Llewellyn, Sir 
William W^allace and Robci t Bruce. It would 
probably be too difficult for young children 
to understand how great Edward was as 
a law-maker, but it would be advisable 
to have a sliort talk about the subject. Let 
the children clearly understand that two 
hundred years had passed since the death of 
the Conqueror, and that during that period 
the two peoples, Normans and English, 


had become fused into a single nation. 
During that time theie also had been a 
gradual development of representative 
government. Henry IL (1154-1189) was a 
gi eat grandson of Whlliam I. and the first 
of the famous Plantagenct kings of England. 
Although he spent half of his reign abroad 
looking after his wide possessions in France, 
he gave England good government. He 
developed the royal court of justice, from 
which the higher courts of England have 
sprung; h^' sent members of the royal court 
on circuit and so brought the king's justice 
directly to the people; he introduced a 
method of trial by jury in place of the old 
methods of trial by ordeal and oath- 
swearing. The basis of the English system 
of jurisprudence is founded on the de- 
cisions handed down from the royal court of 
Henry IL 

The oppressive rule of John (1190-1216) 
caused the feudal lords, the clergy and the 
commons to unite in one force, the army of 
God and the Holy Church, to compel him to set 
his seal to the Great Charter. Three of the 
sixty-three clauses of Magna Carta played 
a most important part in the history of 
English freedom: 

4 « 
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(1) That feudal scutages and aids should 
be fixed, and that the king should not raise 
further sums without the consent of the 
Great Council. 

(2) That no freeman should be arrested, 
imprisoned or outlawed except after a trial 
by his peers and in accoi dance with the law 
of the land. 

(3) That justice should not be sold, denied 
or delayed. 

On the last two of the above clauses the 
English people throughout their history. 


at home and abroad, have relied for protec- 
tion against despotism. The first important 
step in the development of parliamentary 
government was taken during the reign of 
John's son, Henry III, (1216-1272). During 
the early part of the reign it became cus- 
tomary for the king to summon to the 
council two knights from each county to 
act as lepresentatives of the county. Later, 
in I2()5, when the king and nobles were at 
war, Simon de Montfoit summoned to the 
coimcil two citizens from each of a number 
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The House of Lords under Edward I. 

This drawing represents the House of Peers, as it was supposed to have sat in the onl) year of I dward 

I ' sreign when it was attended both by the king of Scots and by the IVince of Wales. Ihe Archbishop of 
Canterbury sits on the right of Alesander of Scotland, the clerk buind Alexander holds the deed of homage 
for the Scottish king's Eaglishiaiids; the two clerks behind Llewellyn are probably papal envoys 1 he meaning 
of the crowned figuxe just below Llewellyn is unknown. 
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of important towns, in addition to the two 
knights from each county. This was not yet 
a national body, for the parliament of Simon 
included only his own supporters, but it 
prepared the way for the famous parliament 
of Edward I. During the war with Scotland 
Edward needed money and he called a 
parliament to provide it. 

This was a noted parliament, for he 
summoned to it not only bishops, abbots, 
earls and barons, but also two knights from 
each shire, and two citizens from ceitain 
towns, as well as some of the clergy. This 
was rcaUy an improvement on the parha- 
ment called by Simon de Montfort, for ..11 
orders of people in the land were now 
represented in parliament. '"What touches 
all," ran Edward's writ of summons to the 
members, "should be approved of all, and 
it is also clear that common dangers should 
be met by measures agreed on in common." 
This parliament was the model on which 
most parliaments were afterwards formed, 
hence it is known as tlie Model Parliament, 
1295. In time the parliament split into two 
Houses; the nobles formed the House of 
Lords, and the knights and citizens formed 
the House of Commons. 

The early parliaments were summoned 
by the king when he needed money, and they 
were at first tax-voting rather than law- 
making. Parliament controlled the public 
purse and in course of time extended its 
powers. Thus the system of parliamentary 
government was worked out in England 
during the Middle Ages. 

Wales.— From the time of William the 
Conqueror till the accession of Edward I. 
the most successful efforts to subdue the 
Welsh were made by the English Lords 
Marchers, who had been established to 
maintain order on the marches or border- 
land. Wlicnever a Marcher Lord conquered 
a district he built a castle, exacted feudal 
dues from the inhabitants and introduced 
feudal 'laws. Gradually the lowlands and 
valleys were conquered, and English-speaking 
cobnists settled on the land. Some of the 


Welsh remained as vassals of the new lords, 
and others, desirous to maintain their 
fieedom, fled to the neighbouring hills. 
During the twelfth century tribalism and 
feudalism struggled for the land. In the hill 
country tribe fought against tribe, and 
in the valleys baron fought against baron. 
The upper valley of the Severn gave the 
invaders an easy route into the heart of 
Wales and separated the Welsh in the 
mountainous district about Snowdon from 
those in the south in the counties now known 
as Cardigan and Carmarthen. Pembroke, 
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W'ALtb 

colonised from the sea, lost most of its 
Celtic character and came to be known as 
"little England beyond Wales." 

The warfare that went on was of the 
guerilla type. Like the Britons of earlier 
times the Welshmen would rush down with 
terrifying shouts and blowing of horns, to 
fling themselves, half-naked as they were, 
against the armoured horsemen of the 
English. On level ground they were no match 
for the armed foe, but in the hills and forests 
cavalry was almost useless, and when 
Edward I. came to the throne the north 
and south still remained unconquered. 

The Welshmen used the long-bow, which 
proved such an effective weapon that in the 
fourteenth century it became the national 
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tioiu an entiy book of I'dward I 's time, now in the Public Record Ollice. 


weapon of the Iui|;;lish infantr>\ Early in 
the thirteenth century a Wt'lsh national 
icvival took jilacc. The Llewellyn princes 
who ruled over ' 1 'uia and the rich 

grain -bearing island of Anglesey sunimom'cl 
all the Welsh to unite and fight once again 
for independence. TJewellyn the Great 
r('-conquered much land from the Marcher 
Lords; his grandson, Llewellyn ap Griffith, 
still farther enlarged the Principality, and 
he began to dream of a united Wales. 
Unfortunately for Welsli independence, Llew- 
ellyn defied Edward 1 . and delayed till too 
late to do him homage. Edward (as told in 
the " Children's Story”) surrounded the 
Snowdon fastnesses by sea and land and 
starved Llewellyn and his followers into 
surrender. 

Scotland.- - Before the Scottish struggle 
for national independence which began in 
Edward’s reign, the wealthiest and most 
important part of the Lowlands had adopted 
the Anglo-Norman language and institutions. 
Before the Conquest, in the last half of the 
eleventh century, the way had been partly 
prepared. Malcolm III. had spent his boy- 
hood in exile in England and for his second 
wife he married the saintly Margaret, sister 
of Edgar Atheling. Margaret was a notable 
queen, and she did much to strengthen the 

E— VOL. 4 


English influence and the Roman Church. 
As a result of the Conqueror’s invasion, 
English exiles fled to Scotland and still 
further strengthened the English in- 
fluence. David L, a son of Malcolm 
and Margaret, during the disturbed 
reign of Stephen appropriated much 
disputed territory in Cumbi'rland, 
Northumberland and Durham. In 
1 127, in the character of an English 
baron, he swore fealty to Matilda, and 
vindicated her cause in the engagement 
known as the battle of the Standard. 
His disorderly and wild clansmen armed 
with claymores were no match for the 
mail-clad knights, and he was crush- 
ingly defeat(‘d. After peace was 
declared David set about (organising 
his kingdom on the Norman plan. 
Warriors like the Bruc(\s and ILalUols were 
invited over the Border and given baronies 
to be held in fcmdal service. Everywhere 
rose the circular mound and the timber or 
stone keep from which the armoured soldiers 
governed the countryside. David, too, was 
a great builder of churches. Beside the 
castle arose the parish church, ])ious bt'quests 
were made by nobles for ecclesiastical 
purposes. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries stately cathedrals and abbeys 
rose in Scotland: Holyiood, Kelso, MelrohC 
and Jedburgh their foundations to 

David. 

David and his successor, William the 
Lion, reproduced many of the features of 
the English State. The nobles of Scotland 
served king and country; the Irnglish 
language spread, and, excej)! in fierce 
Galloway, Celtic tribalism passed away 
to the Highlands. The “golden age” 
of medieval Scotland came to an end 
when Alexander III. was killed by the fall 
of his horse over a se i cliff. (The stoiy of 
Edw’rd's attempts to conquer Scotland 
are told in the “Children’s Story.” An 
account of the life of St. Margaret, the 
queen of King Malcolm Canmorc, is given 
in the section “Notable People” in Volume 
VI.) 
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CHILDBEN’S STORT 

You all know that there are four chief 
nations which make up the people of the 
British Isles. Th(‘y aie the English, Scots, 
Welsh and Irish. \\Ticn William the Norman 
conquered England he did not win Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. William died in the 
year 1087, and for two hundred years the 
Normans and Engl is] i lived together in 
England till they formed one nation, so that 
it would be hard to tell whether one man's 
ancestors came from Normandy, or another 
man's ancestors were Saxons who fought for 
Alfred the Gioat. In the year 1272 tl 're 
came to the throne a noted king who bore 
the English name of Edward I. This king 
formed the idea (jf ruling over England, 
Scotland and Wales, and we shall now learn 
how he set about the task. 

Edward the Prince.— Edward’s father, 
Henry III., was a weak king and there was 
a good deal of unrest in the country during 
his reign. Edward, the j)rincc, had to fight 
for his father in several battles in Wal(*s 
and in England, and on one occasion he was 
taken prisoner. He managed, however, 
to escape from pii.son by a trick. He uiged 
his keepers to iidc* races with one another, 
and then when all their horses were tired 
with racing he galloped off on liis own fresh 
horse and joined his friends. 

Towards the end of Henry’s reign, when 
England was at peace, Edward took the 
Cross and hoped to join in the second cnisade 
of St. Louis Before he could get together 
money and men St. Louis died. Edward 
would not abandon his cause, so he went to 
Palestine himself with a band of followers. 
He stayed there for a year and had a good 
deal of fighting, but he could do nothing 
towards helping to drive the Moslems from 
the land. On one occasion he had a wonderful 
escape from death. He was sitting on the 
bed in his tent dressed in a loose robe, for 
it was very hot, when a messenger arrived 
from a Moslem chief who had said that he 
wished to become a Christian. Prince Edward 


gladly received the messenger, who entered 
the tent and, bowing low, delivered the 
letter. As the prince was about to read it, 
the man struck at his heart with a dagger. 
Edward partly warded off the blow, and 
springing up quickly killed the assassin. 
The wound Edward had received was not 
deep, but it was dangerous, for the dagger 
had been smeared with poison. The doctors 
.saved his life by cutting away the poisoned 
flesh. A pretty story was afterwards told 
that Edward's wife, Eleanor, had sucked 
the poi.son from the wound. 

Soon after this mishap Edward received 
news that his father was very ill. He set 
out for England, but bcfoie he reached home 
the news arrived that King Henry was dead 
and that Edward had bec'U chosen king. 
Edward did not hurry home for he had much 
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business to do in France, and it was 
not till two years after his father’s 
death that he landed at Dover. 

While the new king and queen 
were journeying homeward great 
preparations for the coronation and 
banquet were going on. It is said 
that for the banciuet there were 
three hundred and eighty head of 
cattle, four luindred and thirty sheep, 
four Imndred and fifty jiigs, eigh- 
teen wild boars, two hundred and 
seventy flitches of bacon and nine 
thousand, six hundred and sixty 
fowls. At last all was ready. In 
1274 Edward was crowned at West- 
minster Abbey. 

Edward and the Welsh.— Edward 
was thirty-five years old when he 
became kinp" lie was tall, strong 
and handsome, and very fond of 
hunting, military exercises and the 
tournament. He was a good man 
who loved his wife and children 
dearly, and cared deeply for the 
good of his people. He lived simply, 
and cared little for show or fine dress. 
He was anxious t(j rule his people 
justly and his motto was “Keep 
troth.” As a young man his worst 
fault was his fiery temper. On one 
occasion wlien Edward was thun- 
dering at a meeting of the clergy 
the dean of St. Paul’s was so 
frightened that he fell dead. As 
Edward grew older he learned how 
to control his tcmj)cr. 

For many years there had been 
trouble between the English and 
the Welsh. The Celts of Wales had 
changed very little in their ways 
since they had been driven to 
the mountainous lands long years 
before by the Saxons and Angles. 
The Welsh made frequent raids on 
English lands and were slaughtered 
by the English whenever they could 
come up with them among the hUls. 


The Lords Marchers, that is the English 
lords of the border-lands, had built many 
castles and had gradually coiKiuercd Wales 
except the mountainous Snowdon district 
of the north, and a part of the south. 

For some years the princes of Wales had 
been vassals of the English king, but 
Llewellyn II., prince of north Wales, refused 
to do homage to Edward. In 1277, Edward 
invaded his land and made careful plans 
for the difficult warfare in the mountains. 
He sent a fleet to capture Anglcsf^y, thus 
cutting off from Llcwidlyn any foreign help. 
He brought archers from Gascony, and 
from the rountics of England he collect^^d 
a thousand wood-cutters to clear away the 
woods which made the mountain passes so 
dangerous. He blocked allroadsand passes with 
troops, and starved the people to surnmder. 
Llewellyn was pardoned but heavily fined. 

Edward then began to govern south Wales 
as England was governed, but in 1282, 
Llewellyn and his brother David led a 
rebtdlion. They captured several castles, 
and Edward had to go to the assistance of 
the Lords MarchiTs. Before the end of the 
year, Llewellyn was slain, and David was 
captured and executed. Since that time 
Wales has been part of the English kingdom. 
Edward divided the principality into coun- 
ties and founded jiiany castles, among them 
the strong castles >f Carnarvon and Conway 
to guard the north. His second son, who 
afterwards became Edward II., was born at 
Carnarvon in 1284, and to soothe the national 
pride of the people, and give them a piince, 
the king in 1301 created the young Edward 
Prince of Wales. This title has usually been 
borne by the king’s eldest son ever since. 

Edward and Scotland.— Edward’s great 
ambition was to rule over all Britain, and 
now that he had conquered Llewellyn of 
Wales he was anxious to win Scotland. 
The people in Scotland were not united 
and were often engaged in civil war. In the 
Highlands there were descendants of the 
Celtic Piets and Scots, who still lived much 
as they had done hundreds of years before. 
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Many wore kilts and a kind of mantle called 
a plaid, and many were barelegged and 
barefooted. They wore no armour in battle, 
and they foiiglit on foot with spear and 
sword. These Highlanders hated the Low- 
landers, the people of the regions south of 
the firths of Forth and Clyde, where the 
barons were of English and Norman stock 
living on their estates as tliey did in England. 

In 1286, Alexander III., the king of 
Scotland, died of a fall from a horse, and his 
only descendant was a grand-daughter 
Margaret, a cliild of king Eric of Norway. 
Edward arranged a marriage, to take p"\ce 
later, between this “Maid of Norway," as 
she was called, and his son Edward, wL'O, 


KING IN PRACTICE 

like Margaret, was three years of age. 
Unfortunately, the Maid died on her way 
to Scotland, and the disputes between the 
claimants to the throne led to three hundred 
years of war between England and Scotland. 

The chief claimants to the Scottish throne 
were John Balliol and Robert Bruce. These 
barons, who held estates in both Scotland 
and England, asked Edward to choose 
between them, and each promised, if selected, 
to accept Edward as overlord of Scotland. 
At Norham, in Northumberland, Edward 
chose Balliol; he was crowned at Scone, 
and did homage for the whole of Scotland, 
1292. There liad been trouble between 
England and France because the English 



Seal of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland 
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seamen of the Cinque ports had worsted the 
French in a great sea-fight, and when disputes 
arose between King Edward and King John 
of Scotland, France and Scotland made a 
league against England. 

In 1296, Edward marched on Scotland, 
and reached Berwick, the merchant city of 
the north. Tlie city was captured and ncjirly 
eight thousand citizens were slaughtered, 
the rest being saved only by the priests, 
wlio begged Edward to have mercy. 

King John Balliol sent to say that he 
w(mld not meet him to do homage. “Has 
the felon fool done such folly? “ said Edward. 
“If he will not come to us, we will go to 
biin.** King John had little help from the 
Highlanders, who hated him because he 
was a baron of Norman blood; Bruce, his 
rival, did not help, and many barons who 
had estates in both England and Scotland 
were afraid to oppose the English king. 
Edward won a Jtcift'vc victory over the 
Scots at Dunbar, 1296, and in a few weeks 
Scotland was conquered. Balliol was 
imprisoned in England, and Edward now 
governed Scotland as king. He carried off 
from Scone the Stone of Destiny on w^hich 
the Scottish kings had been crowned. This 
stone was supposed to have been Jacob’s 
pillow at Bethel. It was enclosed in a 
stately seat which became and still remains 
the coronation chair of the English kings. 

More trouble soon follow('d in Scotland, 
for Edward’s officers treated the people 
with violence as they would in a conquered 
land. Sir WiUiam Wjillace. an outlawed 
squire of Galloway, took up the Scots* 
cause, and the discontented, who hated the 
rule of Edward's sheriffs, flocked to his help. 
Wallace recovered many of the fortresses 
held by the English to the north of the 
Forth, and was besieging Dundee, w^hon he 
heard that an English army, led by the 
earls of Surrey and Cressingham, was 
marching north, Wallace hurried towards 
Stirling, and stationed his troops on a high 
cliff railed Abbey Craig (on which now 
stands the national monument to his 
memory), which overlooks the town of 


Stirling, and was then separated from it by a 
narrow bridge. When about half of the Eng- 
lish troops were over the bridge, the Scots fell 
on them and slew every man who could not 
swim back. This battle of Stirling, 1297, was 
a great victory won by Scottish foot-soldiers 
against English armed knights. 

Wallace then invaded England, and 
ravaged the land to the gales of Newcastle. 
On his return he was elected “Guardian of 
the kingdom." Edward was in Fland<*rs 
when he heard the news; he hastened home, 
and marched north and won a gri'at battle 
at h'alkirk, 1298. In this battle the Scottish 
spearmen were drawn up in four wide hollow 
ciirles, the outer ranks kneeling; in the 
middle were bowmen, and at the rear a 
few horsemen. Edward's arrnourcil knights 
dashed at tlie wall of spears, but the Scots 
stood firm and the knights drew back in 
confusion. Now in the Welsh wars Edward 
had seen that the ^Vclsli bowmen with 
long-bows that were drawn to the ear, could 
shoot their cloth-yard arrows with a strength 
and swiftness far superior to that of bowaueii 
armed with the old, shorter bow, which was 
drawn to the breast. He liad brought a force 
of these bowmen to Scotland, and they now 
poured showers j)f arrows upon a point in 
the circle of spearmen. A gap was quickly 
made in their ranks; Uk* horsemen dashed in, 
and slew withon mercy. After this battle 
English armies a. \ays had ready a force of 
spearmen to stop the charge of cavalry, and 
a force of bowmen to protect the spearmen. 

Wallace fled and led a \vandering life for 
seven years, when he was betrayc'd to the 
English and conveyed in fetteis to London. 
In Westminster Hall he w'as tried as a traitor 
to England. Wallace said that he could nut 
be a traitor to the king of England, for he 
never was his subject, and never swore 
fealty to him. He >vas found guilt5% con- 
den.iied to death and executed at Tyburn. 
Wallace w^as a Scottish patriot. He had failed 
in freeing his country from the burden of 
England, but his .spirit inspired others to 
fight for their land, and make it impossible 
for a foreigner ever to conquer Scotland. 
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The Scots found a new leader in Robert 
Bruce, the grandson of the Bruce who had 
been a claimant to tlic throne. He had a 
powerful rival in Jolm Comyn, the Red 
Coinyn, as he was called, who had also been 
one of the former claimants to the throne. 
Comyn and Bruce met at Grey Friars church, 
Dumfries, to talk mattcis over. During the 
hot discussion C'omyn called Bruce a traitor 
to Edward. Bruce in angtT drove his dagger 
into him. “1 dnu])t,’' cried Bruce, as he 
lushed from the church, “ I have slain the Red 
Comyn." will mak sicker" (make sure), 
answered Kirkpatrick, one of his followers, 
and going in, he completed the murder. Bruce 
hurried to S(onc and was crowned king of 
Scotland, but it was years before he was king 
in anything but name. " Henceforth," he had 
said to his wife at tlieir coronation, "thou art 
queen of Scotland and I king." "I fear," 
replied Mary Bruce, "we arc only ])laying at 
royalty, like children at their games." 

Bruce had few friends and many enemies. 
Edward looked on him as a murderer and a 
traitor; the friends of Comyn sought revenge. 
Bruce's followers were defeated, and he had to 
fly for safety to the moors, but before the end 
of the year he returned and inflicted heavy 
kjsses on the English garrison at Garrick, 
where his own estates lay. Early in July 
1307, Edward marched from Cumbcrlancl, 
where he had been resting, to meet Bnice. 
But the king was now old and weary; he died 
at Burgli-on-Sands, a few miles fiom the 
Scottish border. Dauntless in death as in 
life, he ordered that his body should go with 
the army until Scotland was conquered, 
but his son disregarded his wishes, and he 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his tomb may be seen witli these words in- 
scribed in Latin : " Here lies Ed\vard the First, 
the Hammer of the Scots; 1308. Keep troth." 

The Loss of Scotland.— Edward II. was 
quite unlike* his father, for he was lazy and 
careh'S^, thinking that a king should have 
nothing to do but amuse himself. He did not 
trouble about the Scotti.sh war, and returned 
to Loiidon. Robert Bruce soon began to 


gain ground. He took castle after castle, 
and in 1313 only the fortress of Stirling 
remained in English hands. This was the 
most important castle; it was the key of 
Scotland, for it guarded the roads from the 
Highlands to the Lowlands. Even the king 
was stirred to try to hold this fortress, and 
he gathered together one of the greatest armies 
an English king had ever led to battle. The 
Scottish force was less than half its size. 

On June 24, 1314, the Engli.sh reached 
Bannockburn within sight of Stirling. Bruce 
had made the circle of his spearmen more 
secure by digging pits in front of his line and 
covering them with turf. Edward was no 
soldier. He sent his archers forward to shoot 
a gap in the rank‘d of the spc.irmon as his 
father had done at Falkiik, but he left them 
unprotected by cavalry. Biucc seized the 
opportunity, and his own cavalry rode down 
the archers. The leading horses of Edward's 
knights plunged into the i)its as they rode 
against the spearmen. Soon Edward's army 
was in confusion, and before it could recover, 
a body of camp followers appear(‘d on a hill 
overlooking the batllefleld. The English 
thought that it was another Scottish army; 
they broke and fled. Edward with a band of 
knights galloped to Dunbar, and e.scnpcd by 
sea to England. The vi( tory (d B«innockburn 
gave Scotland her independence, vast wealth 
from plunder and ransom, and a fierce pride 
which helped her people in many a difficult 
time. All Scotland except Berwick fell into 
the hands of Bruce. In 1318 this town, too, 
was captured, and the Scots marched far into 
England, burning and pillaging as they went. 

From that day till his death "good king 
Robert," as the Scots called him, ruled his 
country wisely and well, and kept it free 
from the power of England ; and so it 
remained for many years. The spirit of 
\\allacc and Bruce inspired the Scots to 
love and to fight for their land, which was 
never conquered by a foreign country. Wars 
between England and Scotland continued, 
however, and the Scots turned for help to 
the French. 

For many years there was friendship 
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between France and Scotland, and this friend- 
ship helped to increase the growing hatred 
between France and England. It was one 
cause of the terrible war between the two 
countries of which we shall hear in the next 
lesson. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Eleanor of Castile. — Eleanor, who was 
greatly loved by her husband, died in 1286, 
in the same year that the little '‘Maid of 
Norway” died. El(*anpr*& body was brought 
for burial from llarby, in Northamptonshire, 
to Westminster, and the king ordered a 
memorial cross to be erected at each place 
where the (olTm rest(‘d at the end of each 
day — Tdiicoln, Grantham, Stamford, Gedding- 
ton, Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, 
Diinstabh*, St. Albans, Waltham, Westch'^ap, 
Charing. The cross which now stands in the 
court yaid of the well-known T-ondon station 
of Charing ('i(»ss is a copy of the one erect(*d 
at what was then tlie village of Cliaring. 

2. The Great Charter.— The meeting 
between King John and the barons took 
place at Kunnymede. Kunnymede is (or 
rather was) a small island in the Thames 
not far fiorii Windsor. Several copies of the 
Great Charter were sealed and four of them 
still exist; one is in the British Museum, 
somewhat damaged by fire, but with the 
seal of John in yellow wax still attached, 
and another is in the Museum without a 
seal; a third is preserved at Salisbury and 
another at Lincoln. The Latin inscription 
on the seal reads in English: "John by the 
Grace of God king of England, lord of 
Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
count of Anjou." 

3. English names.— Although Henry III. 
was a weak niler he was a kindly and 
religious man. He gave large sums of money 
for the building of a new Westminster Abbey 
in place of the one built by Edward the 
Confessor. He seems to have had a great 
love fi^r this king, for he called his eldest 
son Edward, and perhaps it was on account 


of his piety that he called his second son 
Edmund, after Edmund the Martyr. The 
use of these English names for the royal 
family also shows that English was now 
fast taking the place of the Norman speech. 

4. Royal “Trees”.- -It is a useful plan 
to keep before the class copies of the Family 
Trees of the royal house. They arc exceed- 
ingly valuable for reference, and they gi'eatly 
assist in developing the "time sense”. 

ANGEVIN TREE. 

Henry H. 

(1154 ii8()) 


Henry Richard I. Geoffrey John 
(died Ii73)(ii8f)-irc)9^(died iiS())(ii99-t2tO) 

I I 

Aitliur Henry HI. 

(d. i^oj) (i 2 i()-iJ 72 ) 

I 

I 

Edward I. 

I 

Edward H. 

(1J07-1327) 

I 

Edward m. 

(1327-1377) 

I 

P.clward, Black Prince 

(died 1376) 

I 

Richard H. 

(1J77-1399) 

Ihe father of Henry II. was Geoffrey, 
count of Anjou. Geoffrey used to wear on 
his cap a sprig of broom, which is called in 
''^.atin, plania genista, hence the Angevin line 
ol kings is also frequently called the Plan- 
tagenets. Henry II. had married the 
duchess of Aquitaine, and later, their son, 
Geoffrey, married the heiress of Brittany, so 
tliat Henry II. not only ruled over England 
but over more than one half of France. 



VIII. SAINT JOAN OF ARC 

PICTURE REFERENCE 



Joan of Arc at Rheims 

(Class Picture No 47 in tue portfolio) 


INTRODUCTION Hundred Years* War has been given, so 

that the teacJicr will have here tlic necessary 
(In the “Introduction** to this chapter background for the “Children's Story" of 
a brief account of the main features of the St. Joan.) 
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The Hundred Years’ War.— The new 

England which had been steadily growing 
was now rapidly developing a national spiri^. 
National laws and institutions had welded 
the people, and in the first quarter of the 
reign of Edward III. (1327-1377) the national 
spirit sought an outlet for its patriotism in 
war. France was still ess(‘ntially a feudal 
kingdom, the knights in arms were the 
warrior class, and the jieasants were con- 
sidered ot little account in the field of battle. 
In England, on the other hand, the yeomen 
and the peasants were trained from early 
•years in the use of the spear and the long-bow. 
With knights, yeom(‘n and peasants l^dwo' 1 
L had conquerefl Walos and won battles 
in Scotland. It was the ambition of many 
an Englishman, noble and yeoman, to fight 
and plunder in France, and return from 
overseas rich with treasure and with tales 
of adventure. Froissart the chronicler tells 
us: “The English will never love or honour 
their king, unless he be victorious and a 
lover of arms and war against their neigh- 
bours and espcciallv against .such as are 
greater and richer than themselves. Their 
land is more fulfilled of riches and all manner 
of goods when they are at war than in times 
of peace. They take delight and solace in 
battles and slaughter: covetous and envious 
are they above measure of other men's 
wealth." . . . “The King of England must 
needs obey his people and do all their will." 

From time to time throughout the war 
parliament freely voted su])j)lies of money, 
and called to account any who failed to 
conduct the war with smeess. It was the 
spirit of militarism more than anything else 
that led to the Hundred Years' War, which, 
profitable at first, ended disastrously. 

The French kings liad for many years 
been trying to bring all Franco under their 
own rule. The Englisn lost all their French 
possessions except Gascony — a small part 
of Aquitaine in the soulh-w^est corner of 
France. From this part of France England 
imported- much wane, wliich was mainly 
shipped from the port of Bordeaux to 
Southampton, Bristol and London. 


The French were tr5ring to win Gascony, 
just as the English were trying to win Scot- 
land. The French allied themselves with the 
Scots against England, and this alliance was 
a main cause of tlie war. There were, also, 
other causes of war: (i) There was great 
rivalry between the English and French 
seamen: many sea-fights had already taken 
place, and French j)lundcrers had ravaged 
the Isle of Wight. (2) French and English 
merchants were rivals for the wool trade 
of Flanders. The important cloth-manufac- 
turing cities of Flanders had quarrcdled with 
their ruler, the count of Flanders, and as 
the count asked the French for help, the 
merchants of Flanders asked the English 
for help. (3) After war had begun, Edward 
claimed the throne of France. The Frencli 
would not allow Edward’s claim, but the 
Flemish nobles were on his side. 

The war rag('d at intervals from 1337 
to 1453. There was not continuous fighting 
throughout that period, but there was no 
lasting and settled peace between the 
countries. 

TREE SHOWING WHY EDWARD III. 
CLAIMED THE THRONE OF FRANCE. 

Philip m. of France 

. I 

I I 

Philip IV. of France Charles 

I I 

Isabella (who married Philip VI. of France 
ICdward IT. of England) | 

I John n. of France 

Edwaril 111 . of England 

The French would not allow the claims 
of lulward III. to the throne, because he was 
descended from a daughter of Philip IV., 
and no woman could reign in France. 
IMiilip VI., who was descended from a 

younger brother of Philip IV., was chosen 
instead. 

There was a marked difference between 
the fighting forces of the two countries. 
England had kniglits or men-at-arms, spear- 
men, and archers with long-bows. France 
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Thirtfenth Cfntury Ship 

(Not** th< tarly form of he ‘ c sll« i> ) 


still clcpondfd mainly on her knights in 
.innoui, lor the Lnncli knights cicspisid 
lighting vsith thv iicip of pcisdiits 1 ho 
1 icnch held Ck noeso cioss bowmt n in th( ir 
p.iy, but then cioss-bows h«id fo bo wound 
lip before each slujt was taken and tin 
shafts W(re not nearly so deadly as thosi 
piopdled by tlu Pnglish long-bow 

First Stage of the War.— 1 lu wai stai b d 
on the frontier between Handers and 
liance For time >(ais the Lnglish 
lliemselvLS took little part in the figliting 
I dwaid s(*nt large sums of nioiic} to help 
his Flemish and other alius, but nothing 
miuh was done, and all li.dvNTid\ iikjiu \ 
was wasted, so much so that he had to 
pawn two of 1ns crowns and his wife's 
crown to German merchants In 1340 
the English cntcied into the war 111 
lanicst Edward's fiist victory was the 
sea fight olf Sluys, on the coast of Handers 
Ihc brcnch ships were tied togcthoi in 
three or four lines, Edward, who was in 
command of the English, placed his slops 
to windward of the enemy with the sun 
behind him. The battle was a long hand- 
to-h^nd confliet, which lasted, as the king 
wrote in a letter to his son, ''all that 
day and the night after." ^Ihe English 


archers did deadly 
work, and in the end 
almost the whole of 
the 1 rench fleet was 
destroyed Some 2,000 
Tienrh who tried to 
escape in rowing boats 
w(ie drowned 

No one dare^d to tell 
Philip the bad news, 
till Ins jester called 
out to him, "What 
rowards these Englidi 
lie, tliev did not dare 
to leap into the sea as 
our bia\e Ireiiclimen 
duP" Ihis victory 
mull Engl indmi*' tress 
of the heuYoxv Sui^, so 
tint I nglish soldii rs could be readily 
Ian It (1 m liime it am ])oint cltsind 
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Crccy to wait for the French, who were 
in hot puisuit. The battle of Crccy was 
fought on August 26, 1346. The plan 
shows how the armies were arranged. 
Edward had ordered most of his men-at- 
arms to dismount and place themselves 
with levelled spears among the archers to 
check the charges of the French cavalry. 
The Black Prince was in command of one 
of the front bodies of men-at-arms; the 
king, in charge of the reserves, watched 
the battle from a windmill. Late in the 
evening of Saturday the Genoese cross- 
bowmen advanced to the attack, but the 
English long-bowmen drove them back. 
Philip thought that they were cowards, 
and sliouted, “Kill me those scoundrels!" 
The French knights in full armour and 
mounted on heavy horses rode through 
the Genoese, and charged the English lines 
again and again, but only once did they 
break through, and then they were met by 
the men-at-arms led by the Black Prince. 
One of the English knights was alarmed 
and rushed to the king asking for help for 
the prince. The king, however, could see 
fnmi his position that none was needed. 


In 1346, Edwaid 
led a large army into 
Normand5^ taking 
with him his eldest 
son, a lad of sixteen, 
who was aften^^ards 
known as the Black 
Prince. The English 
pillaged the country 
far and wide, and 
marched towards 
Flanders. The enemy 
had destroyed the 
bridges across the 
Seine, so Edward was 
forced to march 
beside the river 
almost to Paris b(dore 
he could cross, and 
hetl.cn turned north- 
wards and stopped at 
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*'Is he dead," he asked, "or so wounded 
that he cannot help himself?*' "No. Sire, 
please God," was the reply, "but lie is in a 
hard passage of arms and he much needs 
your help." "Return," answered the king, 
"and tell them who sent you not to send to 
me again so long as my son lives; I com- 
mand them to let the boy win his spurs." 

By midnight the French were driven back 
on every side; on Sunday the battle was 
resumed, and on Monday the English, 
completely victorious, were able to make 
their way towards Calais, to which Edward 
laid siege. In this siege cannon were used 
for the flrst lime, though as yet they were of 
little value. In 1347 Calais was starved into 


coins, to show that he wa; "Sovereign 
of the S(‘as." The army n'turned to England 
laden with plunder from Normandy and 
Calais. "Tlicre was no woman who had not 
gotten garments, furs, feather-beds, and 
utensils from the s])oils." 

While Edward was fighting in France, 
David of Scotland, the French king's ally, 
inve. led England, but was heavily defeated 
at Neville's (Voss, 13 fb, and was himself taken 
prisoner and shut up in tlie Tower of London. 

In the midst of tlie feasting and jollity 
that followed the return of Edward III. 
and his victorious army from Calais, a terrible 
plague, afterwards called the B/tJck Death, 
visited England, and for neaily ten years 
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surrender. It was from Calais that the French 
pirates had often set out to attack English 
st'amcn and plunder the English coasts, Su 
in revenge Edward ordered six of the chief 
citizens to come out with ropes round their 
necks as a sign that they were to be hanged. 
Edward’s wife. Queen Philippa, pleaded for 
their lives, and the king spared them, but 
he drove all the French out of Calais and 
peopled it with English. This victory was a 
source of great gain to England, for it helped 
her to control the Narrow Seas, and it made 
a gateway for trade into France. Calais 
remained an English town for two hundred 
years. To celebrate his victories, Edward 
put the picture of a ship on his new gold 


after Ciccy no gieat battle’s were fought m 
France, but in 1355 the Black Piince landed 
at Hoideaux and marclied through the south 
of France, pliindtTing as he went. Ilis army 
returned loaded with booty — carpets, 
draperies, featlici beds, caskets and chests 
full of jewels. 'The next year, the Black 
Prince went on another plundering expedi- 
tion through central France. On his way back 
to Bordeaux he learuvd that the new French 
king, John (Philip had died in 1350), was 
close at hand with an army of fifty thousand. 
The battle of Poitiers, 1356, followed, and 
again the English archers defeated the 
French knights. A great victory was won 
and King John was taken prisoner. 
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After this battle France was in a most 
miserable state; heavy taxes were put on 
the peasants to pay the ransoms of the 
king and nobles who had been taken 
prisoners, and bands of Fiench and English 
soldiers foimed themselves into fiee com- 
panies and roamed over the country plundei- 
ing and torturing in every diiectioii. At last 
the f)casants rose in rc\olt and murdcicd 
hundieds of gentry 1)( foie thf‘y weie rei)rcssed 
and slaiiglilered. When Edwaid again 
invaded the country in i he liad to take 
piovisions for Ins aimy, foi the land was so 
wasted that none was to be had '*'hc 
streets were descited, tlie loads ovdgioam 
with weeds, tlie house’s in mins, the land 
uncultivated, and (‘V( ry where signs of the 


the army and he returned from Spain to 
Bordeaux with only a fifth part of his men. 
He heavily taxed the people to get money 
to pay his soldiers, and the people of Aquitaine 
(contrary to the Treaty of Brctigny) appealed 
to the king of France for help. War broke 
out afresh, but the French did not risk any 
pitched battles; they tried to wear out the 
English by cutting off stnigglers, and cap- 
tuiing towns and castles. The English 
marched liere and there burning and 
plundering. In 1370 they captured Limoges, 
and there occurred a dreadful slaughter. 
The Black Prince (Mirror of Chivalry*) slew 
thiee thousand men, women and children 
without mercy. 

The prince, being now very ill, returned 
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terrible slaughter. Early in the spring, 
while out riding. Edward w^is overtaken by 
a violent stoim, and in the loar of the 
thunder he thought he luaid the vouc of 
God rcpioving him fui the mi-,ery he had 
caused. Soon aftcrwaids he signed the 
Jreaiy of Bretiqny, 1360. Edwaid gave up 
his claim to the tin one of France, and 
rostived all Aquitaine and the districts 
round Calais and Ponthieu to be held in 
full sovereignty. John was to be released 
on payment ol a large ransom. 

But England did not hold all this land 
very long. The Black Prince went to 
govern Aquitame, where he got himself 
into trouble and debt by rashly taking part 
in a war in Spain. Sickness broke out in 


to England, and his brother John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, continued the w'ar. 
When the English marched through the 
heart of France in the winter of 1373 there 
w'as no food to be had, and men died of 
cold and want. Only a rabble of half- 
staived soldiers leached Bordeaux after a 
inanli of six hundred miles. In 1375, a truce 
was made by which only two strong places 
in Aquitaine — Bordeaux and Bayonne — 
v(Te left to the English. Thus, when Edward 
HI. died in 1377, English power in France 
was much weaker than it had been before 
the war began. 

Second Stage of the Hundred Years’ War. — 

During the reigns of Richard II. and Henry 
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IV. there was nominal peace between Eng- 
land and France, but in spite of that there 
were constant sea-fights between the French 
and English seamen, who heartily hated 
each other. In 1396, the Frencli king, 
Charles VI., became insane, and a regent 
was needed to rule the country. TIkto was 
a fierce struggle between the duke of 
Orleans and the duke of Buigundy for the 
office of regent. Henry V. thought that this 
civil war gave him a (diancc to win back 
all the English possessions tliat had been 
lost. He was a young, warlike, (mcTgetic 
man, who hoped that if he was sucec*ssful 


in France, Englishmen would forget the 
troubles of the last reign and unite round 
him. He began by making a claim to the 
French crown, as Edward III. had done, 
and he then foinied an allianci’ with the 
duke of Burgundy, whose lands were in the 
nortli and east of France. 

In 14 15, Henry si't sail fioin Southam})ton 
and began the re conquest of Normandy. 
He iirst captured Haiff’ur as a port for 
his sliijis; but over two-thirds of his army 
died of sickii(*ss or wounds during the siege 
and he was left with no more than fifteen 
thousand men. He would not return, how- 
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ever, but marched towards Calais. His army 
wasted away as he went, and when a great 
French host of fifty thousand men blocked 
his way, he had but ten thousand left. On 
the 15 October, 1415, was fought the 
battle of Agincourt. On the morning of the 
fight, the English soldiers prayed that God 
would help them. It was the hour of prime, 
the first hour of prayer in England, and 
Henry said, "This is a good time, be of good 
cheer, for all England prays for us." A 
knight in his company expressed a wish 
that every brave Englishman now at home 
was there to help tliein. Henry answ''rcd 
in scorn, "I would not have a single i.ian 
more. If God gives us the victory, it will be 
plain that we o\\e it to His grace. If not, 
the fewer we arc, the less loss to England." 

The king then aiianged his troops much 
as had been done at Crecy and Poitiers, 
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and the same thing happened as had occurred 
in those two great battles. The English 
archers shot down the heavily armed French 
knights who were toilsomely making their 
attack across ploughed land soaked with 
rain. The French attacked a narrow front 
between woods, hence numbers with them 
were useless. Their defeat was complete 
and their loss enormous. When Henry 
returned to Dover he was carried to land on 
the shoulders of the joyous people, and he 
entered London in great triumph. The war 
continued, and at the end of four years 
Henry had once again won Normandy for 
the English. Soon afterwards the remarkable 
Treaty of Troyes, 1420, was made by which 
Henry V. was to become king of France 
on the death of Charles VI. 

Under the otlicr terms of the treaty, Henry 
married Charles's daughter Katharine, and 
ruled the land as regent for the insane 
king. Two years later, in the midst of his 
triumphs, Henry, "the star of England," 
died. 

He was buried with great pomp in 
Westminster Abbey; five hundred knights 
in black armour went before his fmieral 
car. (Later in the same year, Charles VI. 
of France died.) 

' The Loss o! France. — The heir of 
England and France, Henry VI., 1422- 
1461, was a baby when his father died. 
He was owned as king in the north and 
east of France, but the dauphin, who held 
the lands south of the Loire, claimed the 
French throne as Charles VII. 

The duke of Bedford, younger brother of 
Henry V.. led the English in France; he 
made himself master of almost all France 
north of the river Loire, except Orleans, 
which he besieged in 1428. The French had 
lost heart and the city seemed doomed to 
fall. Charles was of little use as a leader. 
Then a miracle happened. Joan of Arc, a 
young peasant maiden of seventeen, con- 
vinced herself that God had chosen her to 
save her king and lead him to the city 
of Rheims to be crowned. It was many 
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I a.d. months before knights and cour- 
1—1000 would believe her story and 

put their trust in her. At last she 
,—1050 was allowed to lead an army to tlic 
relief of Orleans. She rode like an 
-1100 knight, with a sacred sword 

by her side and a consecrated banner 
in her hand. The French, so often 
-1150 defeated, now had new hope of 
victory. They, too, felt that God 
—1200 with them, and they w(‘iit 

forward in confidence. On May 7, 
Joan led a storming party agair 
one of the English forts that threat- 
ened Orleans; the fight was shaip, 
1.100 but this time the Fn'nch w(Te 
victorious, and Joan’s banntT vsms 
-1S50 on the wall. The English 

line of the besiegers was br(»ken ; in 
a few days the English ainiy 
^ retreated, and Orleans was savecl, 

1429. 

1 4 so The Maid of Orleans led the 

victorious Fn*nc]i to further suc- 
cesses, and on July 17 she saw 
Charles VII. crowned at Kheinis. 

She was eagei to push on the war 
1^50 against the English; but fhailes 
was a slothful man, too fond of the 

— 1000 pleasures of the court to do his 

duty to his count^3^ The army 
went into winter quarters, and in 
the spiing of 1430 the Maid was 
allowed to lead the troops again. 

— 1700 } 3 ut many French soldiers wvre 

jealous of her, and w^re vexed 
1750 when they were told that their 
victories were won by a woman. 

In May, the Maid was captured by 
soldiers of the duke of Burgundy, 
the ally of England. Charles made 
iSvSO no effort to effect her ransom, and 
never show^ed any sign of interest 
lyQQ in her fate. In November, Joan 
was sold to the English, who, in 
January, handed her over to a 

— 1950 Church court for trial. Later, she 

was publicly accused as a heretic 
—2000 and a witch, and finally was sen- 

F— VOL. 4 


tenced to death and burned at the stake in 
the square of Rouen, May 30, 1431. The 
sentence passed on Joan of Aic was revoked 
by the Pope in 1456, and nearly live 
hundred years alter her death, in 1920, 
she was canonised, and is now revered as 
Saint Joan. 

The Frcneh successes which were begun 
by <hc Maid continued, and by 1453 all 
Franco, except Calais, was lost to England. 
Thus ended the Iluiulrod Years’ War. 

lletc arc some of the results of the long 
stiugglo. England had wasted men and 
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money; had lost her wine province and 
gained one trading tow'n; her land was 
filled with returned warriors, fierce and bold, 
ready to fight for any lord v/iio would pay 
them to do so; pailiarnent had gained power 
thiough the need for money to pay for the 
war. France had suffered terribly but was 
now a united country; she had changed 
her methods of fighting and had now a fine 
army. Scotland had kept her independence. 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

Joan of Arc in her village home.~In a 

little village called Doniremy, far away 
from the noise of battle, there lived a 
peasant girl called Joan (in French Jeanne). 
Her parents’ surname was d’Aic and her 
full name was Jeanne d’Arc. or as we should 
say, Joan of Arc. In the daytime Joan 
would follow her father’s plough or go with 
the other children to watch the sheep in the 
meadows and pastures. All the boys and 
girls of Dornremy loved Joan because she 
was so simple and good. But she sccmi‘d 
strange to them too. Often she would slip 
away by herself, and when they asked her 
where she had been she would sa}^ “I went 
to talk with God." In tlie cvt'iiing Joan 
and her mother would spin ilax, and make 
clothes for the rest of the family. Joan 
could spin and sew very well, and was a great 
help to her mother. Indeed, she was helpful 
to all whom she knew. She loved to visit 
those who were ill, and if poor pe()i)le came 
to the house she did all she could tor them, 
even sleeping by the hearth so that they 
might lie in her bed. 

When Joan was thiitccn years old, she was 
sitting one midsummer day in Ikt father’s 
garden. All was still save for the humming 
of the bees, when suddenly she seemed to 
hear a voice saying, "Go into France and 
raise the siege of Orleans." Three times the 
words were repeated, and the third time Joan 
felt that they must come from the lips ol 
an angel. Again and again the voice came to 


her. She heard other voices as well and some- 
times saw beautiful forms, wearing jewelled 
crow'ns, who seemed to her to be the figures 
of saints, Saint Michael, Saint Catherine 
and Saint Margaret. 

Joan was afraid at first. "How can I 
be of use among rough soldiers?" she asked; 
" I, a simple girl who cannot ride a horse or 
use a spear or lance?" But the Voices told 
her of all the sad things that were happening 
in France, and Joan’s heart was so full of 
pity for the French and of longing to help 
them that at last she went to a captain 
who lived in a town nearby, and bogged him 
to help her. 

F'or a long time he would not believe her 
story, but at last her simple faith won liis 
heart. He gave her a horse, and the people 
of the town gave her iTien’s clothes to wear 
on the journey — a doublet or short jacket, 
hose or long stockings, a coat, boots and 
sj)ur^. Joan liad a sword, too, which she had 
found behind the altar of the church. She 
believed that it was a Siicrcd sword, sent to 
her by God, and she never used it to hurt 
anyone. 

Thus eqiiipj)ed, she and a few men who 
bi‘lieved in her set imt on the long and 
dangerous ride into France*. The little party 
journeyed for elevt'ii days through forests 
where robbers lurk(‘d, and ])a.st castles 
belonging to cruel barons, but though they 
were often in dang(‘r Joan showed no fear. 
"God will ch‘ar my path to the king," she 
said. (Joan always spoke of the dauphin 
as the king of France.) On the eleventh day 
they reached the royal court and after 
waiting for some time the Maid, as men 
called her, was allowed to sec the dauphin. 
To test her, he hid himself among a group of 
nobles as richly dressed as himself; but as 
soon as Joan entered the room she knew 
'vhich was he, and going straight up to him 
she said, "Gentle dauphin, on the part of 
my Lord I tell thee that thou art true heir 
of France and son of the king, and He sends 
me to lead tlicc to Rheims that thou niayest 
receive thy crowning and thy consecration 
if thou wih." 
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Joan's faith at length convinced the 
dauphin and his nobles that she came from 
God, and an army was sent out to raise the 
siege of Orleans with orders to follow the 
Maid's commands in everything. The English 
were not able to stop her progress and she 
entered the city at the h(‘ad of the army 
dressed in shining armour and carrying in 
her hand a white banntT on which was the 
figure of Our Lord holding a lily. The people 
crowded round to welcome her. She si'cmed 
to them like an angel come to deliv(T them 
from their enemies, and they tried to kiss 
her hand as if it were holy. J^ut Joan would 
not allow it. God alone would deliver Orleans, 
she said. 

From the hour Joan arrived in Oilcans the 
English seemed to lose heart. A week later 
llH‘y raised the sii'gc and fled. Tlien Joan 
led the dauphin in triuinpli to Rheims, 
the city where all the kings of 1 ranee were 
crowTied, and tnere, in the gieat cathedral, 
li(' was proclaimed king of France as Charles 
VIl. As the crown was placed on his head, 
the Maid who had helped him to win it stood 
beside him holding her banner. In a daik 
corner of the church a poor peasant w^as 
shf adding tears of joy. It was Joan's father 
who had come to share his daught(’r’s thanks- 
giving that the first part of the task which 
Ciod had given her was done. 

When the coronation was over, Joan 
longed to be able to go home. “Would it 
might please God mv Creator," she said, 
“that I might retire now, give up my arms, 
and return to serve my father and motlur, 
and to take care of their sheep wdth my 
sisters and my brothers, who would be so 
happy to see me again." How much wn wish 
that this longing had been fulfilled and 
that the story of the sad ending of Joan's 
life need not be w’ritten! But Joan felt 
tliat her work would not be finished till the 
English had all been driven out of France, 
and she would not leave the army till that 
work was done. 

Ti e French went on winning towns from 
the English, but they no longer needed and 
trusted the Maid as they had done at first. 


Many French soldiers were jealous of her, 
and were vexed when they were told that 
their victories had been w’on by a woman. 
In May, 1430, the Maid was captured by 
soldiers of the duke of Burgundy, the ally 
of England. King Cliarles, though he owed 
his crown to Joan, made no effort to save 
her. In NovembfT, Joan was sold to the 
English, wlio, in January, handed her over 
to a ( hiiicli court for Inal. Later, she was 
publicly ac(Uso(l as a heretic and a witch, 
and finally was sciiU'nccd to death and burned 
at the slake in the square of Rouen. May 30, 

1431. 

To the v(Ty end Joan was bravo and noble. 
A monk climbed upon the pile of wood to 
hold up a cross before her eyes. Then the 
wood was lightc’d and Joan, remembering 
others even in lier pain, ('ailed out, “Take 
care . . . the fire. ... Go down quickly, 
but hold the cross very liigh that I may 
see it to the ead.' As the flames crept 
round lier, she cri(‘d, “No, no, my Voices 
have rK)l deceived me. They come truly 
from God. It is in obedience to my Sovereign 

rd that I have done all my actions." 
Then, with one last look at the crucifix, 
she cried, “Jesus! Jesus!" and let lier 
head tall on her breast. “We are all lost," 
said one of those standing liy, “lor we 
have killed ? 'Oint." 

When Joan vas di^ad, men begin to 
realise tlie cniLi injustice of the way in 
which slie died. Joan's mother and her 
two brothers sent a message to the Pope, 
asking that Joan might be set [rec from tlie 
charge of being a witch. Enquiries wc^re 
made, and twenty-six years after her execu- 
tion the archbiMiop of Rouen read a procla- 
mation saying that Joan was innocent 
and had been wrongly put to death. He 
ordered that on tli ' spot where she was 
b irnt a cross should uc put up in her memory. 

fhe people of France were not satisfied 
even then. They felt that Joan of Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans, was no ordinary girl, and 
in their love and gratitude to her for setting 
France free from the English they desired 
to pay honour to her memory. Statues were 
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put up to the Maid and poems were written 
about her. The greatest honour of all came 
to her in 1920, nearly five hundred years 
after her death, when she was made a Saint 
by the Pope because of her love and purity 
and her fait Ji till service to God and man. 

Altliough she did not know it when she 
died, Joan’s work was done. After her death 
the English lost ground steadily. Four 
years later King Charles made friends wdth 
the duke of Burgundy, who had been his 
enemy for so long. In 1453, twenty-two 
years after Joan of Arc was burned at 
■Rouen, the English were finally driven c it 
of all France except Calais and the regwni 
round it. From that day to this no English 
sovereign has tried to make himself king of 
France. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Witchcraft. - Many of the English 
soldiers looked on St. Joan as a witch, 
for the superstition of witchcraft was firmly 
held during the Middle Ages. The belief 
in witchciaft, or "black magic," had a 
prehistoric origin; it still prevails among 
savage races, arul was held by the Greeks 
and Romans. Witches and wdzards were 
supposed to have sold themselves to the 
Devil, w'ho gave them the power to work 
magic. They could not oiily’^ change them- 
selves but others into birds, animals and 
reptiles, they could raise storms and destroy 
crops, they could cause sickness and death, 
they could hurt their victims by conveying 
sharp thorns, pins and knives into their 
bodies. At night they rode through the air 
on broomsticks and met together in wild 
and lonely places for their revels. The Devil 
himself attended these revels or “Witches' 
Sabbaths" as they were called. A common 
way of discovering witches and wizards was 


to throw them bound into a pond or a 
stream; if they floated they were guilty, 
and i^ they sank they were innocent and 
had to be rescued. During the Middle Ages 
thousands of harmless old men and women 
were put to death on the charge of witch- 
craft or wizardry, although in Britain witch- 
trials were rare until the sixteenth century. 

2. Costume and armour. -The children 
arc always interested to know how the 
people of a particular period were dressed, 
and the nature of the armour worn by the 
soldiers. Here the Class Pictures and Black- 
board Sketches will be found most useful. 
Tlie ('lass Pictures showing Jonn of Arc at 
Rheims and Knights Tiliing clearly depict the 
armour of knights in the fifteenth century. 

1 h<‘ common headdress of w'orking men 
during the fourteenth (cnturv w’as a linen 
i'cip. ovei wiiich w'as drawn the caput lion. 
'] hK was of the sliiijie of a long sugar- 
loaf, with a hole in one of the sides for the 
face, the lower half being pulled down over the 
shoulders as a cape, while the up^per half 
hung down at the back as a liiipipe. In the 
illustration below children arc scon p)laying 
a game of "Iloodman Blind" w'ith their 
capuchons. This game w’as the forerunner 
of “Blind-Man’s Buff." Later the capuchon 
lost its character as a hood and became a 
hat with a stiff circular brim decorated with 
a crest and with a long trail of stuff hanging 
behind in place of the liripnpe. Peasants* 
shoes were generally cut in thick cloth and 
as they were of little use for keeping out the 
mud and wet in the winter, wooden clogs 
were used for walking in bad weather. 
Ladies* headdress varied greatly through the 
centuries. Compare especially the sketches 
on pages 55 and 69, and the Class Pictures 
Nos. 50 and 51. 




SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Long-Toed Shoe — Time of Edward IV. 
French Knight — late 13TH Century 


Peasant's Headdress — Middle Ages 
Medal of Joan of Arc— French Work of 1634 
Woman's Headdress — Time of Henry V. 


IX. SOCIAL LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



A Medieval Iown 

(Clas-; Picture No 48 the poitfoho) 


INTRODUCTION containing more than one room, in the 

centie of wliirh the fire was kindled on 
Houses.— Dui mg Saxon times, the homes the hearth. Down to the reign of Stephen 
of the mass of the people were wooden the houses of I ondon \\ere mostly of wood 
or mud huts, with thatched roofs, rarely covered with thatch. Aftei tliat tune 
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HOUSES 


I. House from the Bayeux Tapestry 2. Old House in Cleveland, Yorks 

3. The Jew's House, Lincoln 4. Manor House, Acton Burnell, Shropshire 

5 - Seal of William Moraunt, 1272 6. Interior of 13TH Century Solar, at Charney 

Basset, Berks 
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however, more sub- 
stantial buildings 
were gradually 
erected on account 
of the frequent fires; 
but London con- 
tinued to be a town 
mainly of wood, 
plaster, and thatch 
almost to the time 
of the Great Fire in 
1666, after which 
most of the houses 
were built of brick. 
During the twelfth century ordinary ma' or 
houses and even ro3"al palaces were generally 
built on a uniform plan — there was a large 
hall with one small bedroom for the lord, 
a kitchen, a sewery or store-room, and a 
cellar for wine and beer. 

1 . In some houses the hall was on the 
first story, and it was generally reached 
by a flight of steps on the outside. This 
picture fnmi the Bayeux Tapestry represents 
a feast held in the upper story of a house 
which is supported on arches and approached 
by steps on the outside. A house on a 
similar i)lan is showm below. 

3 . A building in the High Street of Lincoln, 
known as the Jew's House, is a fine specimen 
of a stone building of the late twelfth century. 
The chief room is on the first story, where 
there is a fireplace on the side towards the 
street ; the chimnej^ is corbelled out over the 
door; the staircase was originally outside. 

2 . An old 
house in Cleve- 
land, Yorkshire. 
This hut consis- 
ted of a steep 
pitched roof 
planted directly 
in the ground, 
filled by laths 
and clay-mud 
(the bricks were 
added in the 
se ven teenth 


century), with a hearth, but no chimney or 
fireplace. It was the common type of country 
dwelling throughout England during the 
Middle Ages and down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

6 . The seal of William Moraunt, 1272. 
The thirteenth-century manor house on 
this seal, with the exception of the chimney 
shaft, is built of wood; the windows are 
placed so high that the chief room is on the 
upper story; the doorway is on the ground 
floor, so probably there was an inside stair- 
case. The si)aces of the wooden framework 
were usually filled with a plaster of lime and 
mud mixed with chopped straw and laid upon 
laths. The practice of plastering and white- 
washing buildings, whether of wood, stone or 
rubble, was very common. Glass was first 
used in houses in the thirteenth century, 
but as it was imported it was a great luxury. 

6, The interior of a thirteenth-century 
solar at Charncy Basset, Be rks. The house 
is generally known as the Monk*s House] 
the solar, which served both as a bedroom 
and a private room, was merely a loft; it 
was reached b}’’ stejis from the yard. 

4 . The Manor House, Acton Ihirncll, 
Shropshire, built by Robert Burnell, bishop 
of Jkith and chancellor t(^ Fulward 1 . During 
the fourteenth century a large hall wa.s still 
a prominent feature in evei^^ 
building, even in farmhouses. 

The hall sometimes occupied 
the whole height of the house; 
som,ctimcs it had a low 
ground story under it. The 
wings were commonly of two 
stories only, the cellar below 
(not below ground) and the 
solar over it. In other in- 
stances the wings form towers 
of three or four stories. Many 
houses of this century had at 
Last one small square tower 
attached to them, as a place 
for retreat in case of sudden 
attack, and sometimes as a 

mark of rank. Other build- ^ 

, , , , , 14TH Century 

ings, such as stables and Pireplace 



Saxon Lanikrn 



House with Hall on the 
First Story 
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Feeding Chickens — c. a.d. 1340 
{Luttrell Psalter) 


kitchens, were often arranged in the form of 
three or four sides of a square (a (luadningle), 
with the hall in the middle of the principal 
side, and the gatehouse opposite to it. The 
whole was surrounded by a moat, the 
entrance protected by a gatehouse with a 
portcullis and drawbridge; the walls were 
battlemonted. During the disturbed times 
in the reign of Richard II., and the following 
Wars of the Roses, every house of importance 
W’as fortified against roving bands of robbers. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century the 
houses of peasants were hovels of jiovcrty 
and dirt; the villages were clusters of itukI- 
built huts covered with reeds or straw; the 
peasants had no second room, the whole 
family sleeping together on the floor. Their 
furniture was perhaps a cupboard, a bench, 
a few wooden platters, and cooking utensils. 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

During the long years of war how had the 
ordinary peojde of England been getting on? 
Most of them still lived in little villages 
getting their living by farming the land. 
In each village were three chief classes of 
people, the lord of the manor, the freemen 
and the villeins. At the head was the lord 
who lived in the Hall or Manor House, then 
came a few freemen living on their own 
small farms, and the majority of the villagers 
were villeins bound to the soil. A villein 


had a share of the strips into which 
the three big fields were divided, but 
he could not work on his strips every 
day, because he had to give service to 
the lord for his share in the fields. 
He was obliged to work on his 
lord's strips two or three days a week 
and on extra days at busy seasons 
such as at times of ploughing, sow'- 
ing, reaping and haymaking. Most 
villages consisted of three or four 
hundred people grouped round the 
parish church and manor house in 
the middle of a large open field. 
Down the village street stretched 
the cottages of the villeins and the houses 
of the freemen, each surrounded by a 
little plot of ground. Some of the cottages 
wore no better than log cabins or hovels, 
wdth no chimnc’ys, and often with no windows 
or other openings than the door. The roof 
was of turf or thatch. Beyond the open 
fields lay the open waste, untilled field and 
marshes, heaths and forests which still 
covered a great part of the country. Each 
village was cut off almost entirely from its 
neighbour and had to make nearly every- 
thing it required for itself. The carpenter 
built the cottages, and made the furniture 
for them, the thalcher finished the roof, 
and the blacksmith made the rough house- 
hold utensils and the fann implements our 
forefatluTs used. Nearly all clothing was 
made at home, the yarn was spun and the 
cloth woven by the women and children. 
Each family baked its own bread with flour 
ground in the village mill from grain grown 
on its own land; each brewed its own ale 
or cider; each family grew its own wool or 
flax and made its own clothing, tanned its 
own leather and made it into rough sandals, 
shoes, jackets or trousers. Life in the village 
was hard, and when the crops failed, as they 
often did in a wet summer, the village was 
faced with famine. 

Social life. — You already know of the 
im}jortance of the cloth-making business of 
England, but you must not imagine that 
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England had yet become a land of great 
towns with many busy factories. Spinning 
and weaving were carried on in the homes 
of the villagers. Up to the end of the four- 
teenth century liinglish goods were mostly 
carried in foreign ships, but by the end of 
the next century ]i)nglish vessels had more 
than half of the carrying trade. Besides th(‘ 
cloth-making industry, the fighting men kept 
the harness-makers and the armourers busy. 
London was fast becoming one of the great 
world ports. Its cliief exports w'erc wool, 
hides, leather, and saddlery; its chief imports, 
wines, silks, spic(‘s, dried fruits, and metals. 
There was, too, much work connected v\ih 
building. In the reign of Edward I. the 
beautiful Dreoraied st3de of architecture 
began to take the place of the Early English. 
The chief feature of the new st^’le is found 
in the windows in which the traecT}, or 
ornamented stone-work, is arranged princi- 
pally in circles, quatrefoils and other 
regular patterns of curved lin(‘s. The 
Decorated stylo prevailed throughout tlie 
greater part of the reigns of the first three 
Edwards. Tow^ards the end of the fourteenth 
century it was followed b}" tlie Perpendicular 
style in wdiich beaut}’’ of form was abandoned 
for the sake of breadth. The name is derived 
from one of its most striking fi'atiires, viz. 
the arrangement of the tracer j'*, vhich 
consists of peqiendiculur lines. Many rich 
clothiers gave large sums of incmey for the 
building of churches, and, for tliemselvc's, 
they built great countrv houses. 

Boads» generally, were strll very bad. 
Sometimes taxes were levied in certain 
districts to pa}'’ for roads and bridges, but 
it was usually left to the owner of the land 


to keep roads in repair, and as this cost a 
good deal of money the work was often 
neglected. It was not until the eighteenth 
century that such roads as the Romans 
made were again constructed in England. 
Many bridges were built by the clergy, 
for it was considered an act of piety to 
make or repair roads and bridges. London 
Bridge, which had been begun in 1176 in 
the reign of Henry II. to replace an old 
wooden one, was completed in 1209. From 
time to time large buildings and houses 
were ])laced on it, in order that their rents 
might pay for its upkeej). This old London 
bridge existed until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

There were as yet few conveyances on the 
roads. Royalty and very great people some- 
times used lumbering carriage's gorgeously 
decorated, but except for those who were 
obliged to walk, men and women travelled on 
horseback. The roads were not always safe; 
outlaws and criminals took refuge in the 
broad tracts of forest land and robbed 
merchants and wealthy travellers. 

In the rcigti of Edward I. a law was passed 
by which every man was bound to hold 
himself in readiness, proj)erIy armed, for the 
king’s SCI vice in case of invasion or revolt, 
and to serve in the Watch, or police force, 
and -to puisne wrong-doers when huc-and* 
ciy was raised after them. 'Ihe gates of 
each town were reiiuired to be clo.sed at 
nightfall, and all brushwood where robbers 
miglit liide w’as to be destroyed for a space 
of Iw^o hundred paces, or a bowsliot, on either 
side of the public liighway. Knights were 
appointed in every shire to see that peace 
Avas kept. These knights were later known 
as Justices of the Peace, 
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In the towns, stone and even brick 
buildings were taking the place of the old 
timber-framed houses, though brick was still 
scarce in the middle of the thii (eeiitli t eritury. 
To the old single-roomed houses upper 
chambers called solars were added; these 
were reached by an outside staircase and 
were used for bedrooms. In the shops, goods 
were displayed in a booth outside, and stored 
by night in the cellar. Richer merchants 
built parlours to their shops, rooms where 
they could talk business witli their cus- 
tomers. 

In the country, ])edlars with their ])ack- 
horses took the place of sh()j)s and provided 
the peasants with i)retty and useful articles. 
Pedlars were always wcdcomt*, for, in a 
measure, th(‘ir gossi[) took the place of news- 
papers and let t ITS. 

Both men and women wore dn^sses of the 
brightest colours and scarcely two men in 
a street were ciressed m the same way, lor 
butchers, bakers, smiths, baibers, etc., wore 
different dresses according to the kind of 
work in which they weie engag(*d. Glass 
was becoming common, but chimiK’yi, wc‘rc’ 
few, especially where stone was scaice. 
Cliimiieys did not become common until 
bricks were cheap, d'he streets wcie nairow 
and usually overhung by the timbeicd 
houses. There were no footpaths, and the 
road sloped down on citlicr side to the kenneh 
or canals which drained olt the rain and filth. 
Up to the fourteenth century ]ngs wandered 
in the streets of London, eating the refuse 
thrown out of the houses. 

It is little wonder that frequently dreadful 
sickness broke out. During the reign of 
Edward III. the Black Death swept over 
Europe. This plague came from the East 
and arrived in England in 1348. 

The disease was amazingly swift in its 
action; victims often died within twenty- 
four hours; it was a deadly pestilence. 
The whole land was ravaged, town and 
country alike. It is estimated that between 
one-third and one-half of the people died. 
Death was busy everywhere, among high 
and low, rich and poor. Whole villages were 


left without tenants, and frequently the 
lather, mother and children of a family 
all perished and their cotta^e fell into ruins. 
In many places there were not enough men 
to reap the harvest, which was left to rot 
in the fields; hedges were brok(*n down, 
and the shec'p and cattle wandered in the 
cornfields. 

When tlic Death had passed away, the 
trouble and distn'ss W(to not at an end, 
for the lords could not get (*noiigh men to 
woik in their fields, and the labourers who 
wc'ie l(*ft wanted higher wages for their 
work, because food was so dear. 

Many loicL tluTi tried other plans for 
getting iiioiuy from their lands. Instead of 
growing cro}>s of wheat, oats and barley, 
they tiirni’d their fields into sheep farms, 
whicli needed the w(jrk of far fewer peasants 
than the cornlands. The wool from the 
sheep was sent mainly to Flanders, and 
Juighind became more and more a wool- 
inodiu me ( ouiilu . Knglishuieii did not \\ea\e 
su( h lint‘ I loth as the J’K'inings Dining Iht' 
tiou])l<‘ Ix'tweeii till' hleiiimgs and tluir 
ciMint, Edwaid III. biought over a number 
of Flemish weavers, and settled many of 
them in Norfolk, which bei'arne a great 
cloth-making county. That is why we find 
immhds of very large chuichcs in Norfolk, 
for tlie churches were built when tlie county 
was much me;* populous than it is now. 

As the coimtiy began to recover from the 
elfects of the Black Death, the cloth trade 
became a very flourishing industry. 

Books. — For over one hundred years after 
the Normans conquered England there 
were few books written in English, for the 
Normans wrote in Latin or French. About 
the did of the twelfth century, an English 
priest named Layamon translated into 
^"nglish, The HisL}} of the Britons, which 
had been written by a Welsh priest named 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. This poem gives 
us the history of Wales from very early days, 
and in it wc find many stories about the 
great British King Arthur and the struggle 
between the Britons and the English. 
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As years went on, more ami moie books 
were written in Engli^li; foi although tlie 
descendants of tlio Normans si ill spoke 
French they weic becoming more and more 
English, and so they found it easier to 
read poems and stories written in the 
English language. In the fourteenth cemtury 
lived two great poets, Geotfuy Chaucer, 
who s«ang of the life of “Meiiic Phigland," 
and William Langland, who sang of the 
life of the p(R)r and wretched. From these 
two poets we get a gocvl j)icture of England 
as it was at that time. 

Geoffrey Chaucer [c. 1340-1400) had had 
a life full of adventure ; he had been a page 
to a son of King Edward III., a soldier in 
the Hundred Years* War, an ambassador 
to France and Italy, and a member 


of parliament; thus he had mixed 
with all classes and was able to write 
stories about all kinds of people. His 
great poem is called The Canterbury 
Tales. It was the custom in those 
days for people to go on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of one of the English 
saints. The people of London usually 
went to Canterbury to visit the shrine 
of St. Thomas, the archbishop Becket, 
who had been murdered in the reign 
of Henry II. 

Chaucer tells us that twenty-nine 
pilgrims met at the Tabard Inn in 
Southwark, ready to start on their 
pilgrimage. Before they set out, the 
landlord of the inn proposed that they 
should tell stories on their way, and 
that on their return the one who had 
told the best tale should have a feast 
at the expense of the others. 

In the prologue, or foreword, Chaucer 
describes the pilgrims — the Knight, 
who was a very gentle, perfect knight ; 
the Squire, his son, who was lowly and 
serviceable; the Yeoman, who was clad 
111 coat and hood of green, and bore a 
sheaf of arrows bright and keen under 
his belt, and in his hand a mighty 
bow; the Prioress, a nun who was so 
tender-hearted that she would weep 
she saw a mouse caught in a trap; a 
Monk, who loved riding and a merry life, 
a Fiiar, who travelled lound the country 
preaching and begging; a Merchant, well- 
to-do and wise in dealing; a Clerk of Oxford, 
lean and threadbare; a Cook, who could 
roast and seethe and broil and fry; a Ship- 
man, whose beard in many a tempest had 
been shaken; a Wife of Bath, who was 
famous for her cloth-making; a Poor Parson, 
who was rich in holy thought and work; a 
Miller, famous for his strength, who could 
break any door by running against it with 
his head — and other pilgrims besides. All 
kinds of tales were told — legends of saints, 
romances of knightly deeds, fables of 
travellers, tales of common life, love stories, 
and animal fables. 
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Chaucer's ‘‘poor parson of a town” is a 
model for all helpers and teachers. He sets 
to his flock the noble example of patience, 
industry and unselfishness: 

" A good man there was of religion. 

And was a poor parson of a town ; 

And rich in lioly thought and work; 

He was also a learnM man, a deik, 

That Christ's gospel truly would lie preach; 
His parishioners truly would he teach. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he left not for rain nor thunder, 

In sickness or in mischief to visit 

The furthest in his parisli, much and htfle, 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 

This noble example to liis sheep he gave 
That first he wrought and afterwarrls he 
taught." 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales was written 
in linglish, the best English of the period. 
In his day both hrench and Englisli w(Te 
spoken at court and hy the gentry, lait 
Chaucer's i)oems and Wyclitte's Bible and 
prose writings sliow us that English had now 
become the speech of the linglish ])coplc. 

The other famous poet of this lime is 
William jMUgland, whose gn^at woik is tlie 
Vision coficerning Piers Plowman, Tlie 
poet lay down to rest on the Malvern Hills, 
and th(*re fell asleep and dri*anied. In his 
dream he secs a field full of f(;lk, in which 
there are all kinds of people— oloudimcn. 


hermits, merchants, jesters, beggars, pil- 
grims, friars, a pardoner, and priests. 

A lovely lady, who is Holy Church, explains 
the scene to the dreamer; the people in the 
field represent the virtues and vices of 
mankind — falsehood, flattery, bribery, peace, 
wrong, reason, and others. 

In the second part of the vision, the 
Seven Deadly Sins go to confess their sins, 
and then set out to seek Truth. Nobody 
knows the way till they meet a ploughman 
who offers to guide them. But first of all 
they must help him to work; many are 
unwilling to do so, but are at last forced 
by hunger to help the ploughman. 

The poem gives us a vivid account of the 
lives of the diffcTcnt people (such as robbers, 
friars, and nuns), of village life, of London 
ale-houses, and of all the vic(s of the time. 
It tells us of the haid lives of the poor, their 
low wages, poor food, and the wretched 
hovels in wliich they lived. While Chaucer 
wrote of tlie bright side of life, Langland 
wrote of the gloomy and dark side. Chaucer's 
poctiy IS rhymed like modern poetry, while 
Langlaiid's is alliterative like tlie Old 
English pvietry. Chaucer says: 

” His allows di Doped not with feathers Inw, 
And in his hand he boie a mighty bowP 

Langland says: 

In a summer season when soft was the sun 
I s/zaped me in sArouds as I a sAcep were.” 
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X. WILLIAM CAXTON 


nCTintE REFEKENCE 



T he Class Tuturc (Nu. 5u in the poit- 
folio) shows King Edward 1\'. and his 
Queen visiting Master Caxton at his 
famous I'rinting works, the of the Red 
Pale. 'Ihc above illustialion shows Earl 
Kuers ])rescnting his book, the Sayings of 
ihc Philosophers, one of the first two books 
printed by ('.a\foii, to Edward IV. Beside 
tl‘e king stands the queen, and their son n\]io 
became Edw.nd V. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Renaissance. —The last period of 
the Middle Ages is commonly known as 
that of the Renaissance, a French word 


meaning lehinh. It is a ronveiiieiit term for 
all those changes m M)ci(‘ty, law and govern- 
ment, in art and hteiaturc, in science, 
philosophy and religion, which gradually 
transformed the civilisation of the Middle 
Ages into that of Mod(*ni Times, 'Hie era of 
the Renaissance, like all periods of transition 
from one stage of development to another, 
cannot be exactly dated. Some of the 
Renaissance movements, such as the study 
Roman law and the development of cities, 
had begun before the fourteenth century, 
and others, such as geographical exploration 
and the Protestant Reformation, extended 
far beyond the sixteenth century. 

The term Renaissance applied at first 
only to the rebirth of interest in the art 
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and literature of Greece and Rome. This 
revival of interest first took place in Italy, 
and thence gradually spread over western 
Europe. The state of Italy at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century peculiarly favoured 
the growth of learning and art. The great 
cities in the north — Milan, Pisa, Genoa, 
Florence, Venice and many others — had 
thrown off their feudal obligations and had 
become self-governing and independent com- 
munities like the old Greek city-states. 
Their widespread trade and tliriving indus- 
tries made them rich, and the possession of 
wealth brought leisure, a taste for luxury, 
and a growing interest in art and literature. 
Moreover, Italy had the glories of the past 
ever at her doors. The traces of Roman 
civilisation were everywhere, and the influ- 
ence of Greece was kept alive by Cireek 
traders and colonists, who brought their 
l«mguagc with them, and inspired Italians 
to learn it disce ver more of the 

secrets of bygone civilisations. 

During the Middle Ages the Italian 
peninsula formed the meeting place of many 
races and cultiiu's. The Byzantine empiTor 
long ruled extensive territories in both 
northern and southern Italy; the Arabs 
by their conquest of Sicily introduced their 
culture into the i)eninsula, and the Normans, 
who settled in southern Italy and in the 
eleventh century took Sicily from the Arabs, 
brought with them the feudal civilisation 
of Europe. All these influences helped in 
opening men’s minds to new ideas, and so 
piefi.iicd the wav for the Renaissance. 

The Germanic invasions of Europe had 
not- entirely swept away the literature of 
Rome and Greece. Many manuscripts W(Te 
preserved in monastic and cathedral libraries, 
where they were copied and studied by the 
monks and those who had leisure for scholar- 
ship. The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
saw the foundation of many universities, 
at some of which a fairly wide course of 
instruction in Latin literature was given. 
Greek, however, was little studied, save 
by a few scattered scholars, though the 
medieval student might possess Homer's 


poems and Aristotle's treatises in Latin 
translations. 

Throughout the later Middle Ages, never- 
theless, a gradual re-awakening of interest 
in the classics may be traced. The great 
Italian poets of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, chief among whom were 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, did much 
to re-awaken the intori‘st in classical anti- 
quity. Petrarch in particular showed a 
burning enthusiasm for Latin literature; he 
has been called “the first modern scholar 
and man of letters." He read Virgil, Horace, 
Livy and Cicero "not once, but a thousaml 
times, in')! cursorily, but studiously and 
intenily, bringing to them the best powers 
of his mind." He travelled over Europe 
searching (werywhere for ancient manu- 
sciipts: and he found many, which he had 
copied and distributed. The discovery of 
two lost orations of Cicero and some of his 
letters transjiortcd him with joy. His one 
gri('f was his ignorance of Greek, an ignorance 
which cut him off from Horner except in 
translations. It was left to his friend, 
Boccaccio, the originator c)f the modern 
short story, to learn enough Cireek to 
produce a translation of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, 

In the fifteenth century thiT(» was a 
revival in the study of Greek literature. 
Greek scho* • -s from Bari or Constantinople 
traversed 1 . ly and taught Gret^k in the 
Italian academies. One of llase scholars, 
named Chrysoloras, wrote the first Greek 
grammar. After the fall of Constantinople 
in I45J learned Greeks went to Italy in 
such numbers that, as it has been said, 
"Greece had not perished, but had emigrated 
to Italy." 

Fifteenth-century readers were amazed 
and delighted at the new world of thought 
and fancy which • lassical literature revealed 
to them. They deeply appreciated the novel 
ideas which they found in the newly recovered 
works of such writers as Homer, Plato, 
Cicero, Horace and Tacitus. These writers 
seemed to throw a fresh light on human 
nature, and thus the enthusiasm for the 
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classics came to be known as “humanism." 
Both Greek and Latin literature and language 
were studied as the “humanities." A know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin was the key 
which opened the door into this wonderful 
new world, and the learning of these 
languages constituted tlie foundation of all 
education. 

From Florence, its fii.st home, the new 
learning spread thioiighout Italy. Evciy^- 
wherc scholars bc'gan poring over the 
classics. Monastery and cathedral libraries 
were ransacked in search of the precious 
manuscripts. Almost all the Latin werks 
which we now possess had been found by 
the midtile of the fifteen tli ct'iitury. Libraries 
were built in which to house them, and 
students were given every f.it'ility for 
studying them. Wealthy families, sucli as 
the Medici at Florence, vitul with the popes 
in their zeal for the new learning. 

The invention of paper and printing.— The 

spread of learning was greatly hastened by 
the invention of the ait of printing, which 
provided a more rapid method of reproducing 
books than hand copying. This invention 
was made doubly valuable by the introduction 
into Europe of paper in place of pan hnK'nt 
as a WTiting medium. Faper \\«is first u.sed 
by the Chine.se, and the process of i^s nicinu- 
facturc was leanit from them by the Arabs, 
who brought it into Europe after their 
occupation of Sicily. ]\aper was readily 
adopted as being much che.iper and lighter 
than parchment, and by tlie fifteenth century 
it had completely taken the place of the older 
material. 

Pajier readily receives impressions from 
printing type. Its use pre])ared the way for 
the utilisation of the invention of printing 
from movable type. The first step in the 
development iT the art was the use of fixed 
types— ihdii is of engraved blocks of wood or 
metal on which single letters, separate words, 
and sometimes whole pages of the text, 
were cut out. The second step was to make 
the letters separately, first cut in wood and 
later cast in metal, so that they might be 


arranged in any desired order for 
printing. The Chinese, Japanese 
and Koreans in the East had long 
used movable type, but it is not 
certain which printer in Europe 
invented the process. The first 
printing pre.ss with movable type 
was set up by Johann Gutenberg, 
of Mainz, in Germany, about a.d. 
1450, and the first p^rinted book 
issued from it was a Latin Bible. 

From Gennany the new art sp:)read 
to Italy, where it was warmly 
welcomed. By the end of the fifteenth 
century Venice alone had over two 
hundred p)rinting p)resses, and Aldus 
Manutius had set up liis wr^rld- 
renowned establishment foi th(» 
production of the “Aldine” classics, 
long famous as the high-water-mark 
in early book piroduction. It was 
in the piinting room of the Aldine 
press tliat tlie italic type was first 
empiloyed. 

The importaiK (* of tlie invention of 
printing cannot be over-estimated. 
It has l)(‘en called “the greatest 
event in history." By means of it 
the number of books was increased 
eiiornnAisly. W'hereas a c'opyist 
coufd not hope to j)roduc(‘ inon* 
than a few coj^ies in a year, a 
piinting press could supply them in 
thousands. Tin* printed books, more- 
ov(T, were far more accurate than 
those wiitten by hand, as the mis- 
takes inevitable in hand copying 
W(Te avoided. They were also im- 
measurably cheaper, and the printers 
aimed at keeping the price low. 
Aldus sold some of his volumes for 
what would be equivalent to two 
.hillings of our money. This meant 
that learning was no longer the sole 
p)rerogativc of the wealthy and 
the leisured, but that poor men 
might become scholars if they would. 
The day of popular education had 
dawned. 


I A.D. 
1—1000 
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A Rich Ladv's Bedroom 
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CHILDBEN’S STORY 

William Caxton. — Only a few years before 
Henry VII. came to the throne, the art of 
printing had been invented, and in the 
year 147b WilJiain Caxton set up the first 
printing j^ress in England. Caxton was bom 
in Kent, about 1422. Wc know little of his 
childhood, but he must have had a kind 
father and motlier, who, though poor, gave 
liim the best education they could afford, for 
when he was an old man he still remembered 
them with giatitude and affection. ‘^I am 
bound to pray for my father and mother's 
souls,” he wit)to, "who in my youth t mt 
me to school, by which, by the sufferance of 
God. I get my living, 1 hope, truly.” 

William must have done well at school, 
for when the time came for him to l(‘arn a 
trade he was aj)prenticed to a wealth}^ silk 
ineic(T named Kobert Large', a man of some 
im}K)rtance, for he became the mayor of 
London. In those days it was tlie custom 
to put boys und(‘r a master in this way. The 
master’s dut}^ was to feed and clothe his 
apprentice and to teach him his trade, while 
the a]iprcntice tf»ok an oath to serve his 
master well and liul}^ to keep all his secrets, 
to do no trading on his (nvn account, and to 
obey all lawful commands. 

\Villiam, no dimbt, lived the same sort of 
life as most other a])])rentices. They had 
long liours of work, with an occasional game 
of football in Cliea[)side. or archery practice 
in Moorliclds. In 1438, when Caxton was 
living in London, times were hard, and the 
youth saw much miser}’ around him. Bread 
was very dear, and many people actually 
died of hunger. Caxton, in one of his books, 
tells us that "corn was so scarce that in 
some places poor people made themselves 
bread out of fern roots.” 

There were plenty of interesting sights 
to be seen in Mcny London — tournaments, 
processions. May Day festivals and plays. 
There were frequent fights between the 
apprentices, or between the courtiers and 
citizens, in which wc may suppose that young 
William took his part. But, however busy 


he might be about work or play, he found 
time to read, and so to profit by the education 
which his parents had enabled him to gain. 

William evidently did well at his work, 
for when Robert Large died he left to his 
industrious apprentice the sum of twenty 
marks — ^worth about £15. With this little 
fortune — equivalent perhaps to £150 to-day 
— Caxton went abroad to the Netherlands 
{the countries now called Holland and 
Belgium) and set up as a cloth merchant in 
the city of Jkuges, for the Netherlands were 
then famous for the manufacture of cloth. 
He was evidently a careful and honourable 
business man, for when he was forty years old 
King ICdward IV. made him governor of the 
English guild of Merchant Adventurers there. 

This difficult post he held for six years, 
and then ho was engaged as a copyist in the 
service of Edward IV.'s sister, Margaret 
duchess of Burgundy. About I4()7 he began 
to translate into English a book called the 
History of Troy, It was a long and tedious 
task, and he would never have finished the 
work had not the Duchess Margaret herself 
become interested and persuaded him to go 
on with it. At last it was finished, and Caxton 
proudly ju'e.sented his translation to the 
duchess. The duchess and the English lords 
at court W(Te delighted with this book written 
in tlieir own language, and all wished for 
copies. Caxton S('t to work to make them, 
but after wuiking liard for some time he 
complained, "My j)(*n is worn, my hand 
weary and not sl(*.idfast, mine eyes dimmed 
with ov(*rmuch looking on the white paper.” 
Yet all the fine gentli'inen whom he knew 
wanted to read his book, and were clamouring 
for him to make them copies of it. What 
was he to do? 

lie decided to learn printing, the new quick 
way of making books. Wc do not know who 
‘aught him, or where he learned (probably 
at Cologne), but he was able to print his 
History of Troy in 1474. He wrote a preface 
to it in which he said, " I have practised and 
learned at my great charge and dispense 
(expense) to ordain this said book in print 
after the manner and form as ye may see, 
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and is not written with pen and ink as otlier 
books be, to the end that every man may 
have them at once, for all the books of this 
story here emprynted as ye see wcto begun 
in one day and also finished in one da3\" 
What a wonderful change is expressed in 
the last sentence: the books were begun 
and finished in one day! Imagine liow such 
a story must have surprised and excited the 
readers of those hand-wri tt<‘n books, each 
of which had taken a monk or a clerk about 
0 year to write. The book was suc h a success 
that Caxton decided to bring his printing 
press to England and to set up a ])rinter*s 
shop in London. 

Accordingly, at Michaelmas, 1476, a little 
shop was opcm‘d b(*side Westminster Abbey, 
near the west front of the church, at the 
Almonry, the jilace where alms r)f food and 
money were given to the jioor. Outside the 
sh<jp hung a shield with a n'd bar or pale 
down th(' imodie, and here at the Sign of the 
Red Pale, as tlu' shop was called, Caxton and 
Ins apprtniu ('s work<.<l at tin* pru:iou> ju'int- 
ing pH'ss which he had brought over the 
sea with much care. Caxton ])rinted books 
to suit all taster. There were seivicc’-books 
for priests, sermons for j>reachers, stories 
of chivalry and adventure for the lord, 
and love tales for his lady, ('axton printed 
much poetry, and for the chihlren the old 
favouiite, Aesop’s L aides. For his own son, 
Lewis, he wrote and piinted a boi^k called a 
Treatise on the Astndabc which w^as meant 
to teach Lewis about the stars and tin 
astrolabe, one ol Hk' iiistruiiieiits tlu'ii used 
by marineis. All niannei of folk (lowdi'd 
into the shop to see the wonderful press at 
work. Lords and ladies, knights and squires, 
bishops and abbots, went to buy the books; 
and many wore ready to lend him their own 
priceless hand-written volumes from which 
to make printed copies. One day, a proud 
day for the master printer, he received a 
visit from no less a person than King Edward 
IV. himself, accompanied by his queen and 
u long train of courtiers, pages and ladies 
in waiting, who made his shop gay with their 
bright clothes and filled it with their merry 


chatter. For fifteen years Caxton laboured 
at the Sign of the Red Pale, and before he 
died, 1491, he had printed nearly one 
hundred different books. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Introduction. — Tt will be necessary to 
introduce the story of Caxton by some 
reference to the Renaissance. Try to get the 
children to understand that the dianges 
and dev(‘lo])ments took place gradually over 
a long period of time'. Remind them again 
of what they learned in previinis yc*ars about 
the literature and w’ays of life of Ihc* Greeks 
and Romans. Remind them, too, how 
Jenghis Khan drove the C)ttoman Turks 
westw'ards; and liow when these Turks 
gradually advanc'c’d on Omstantinoplc, (irerk 
scholars and rncTchants made their w’ay to 
Italy bear'ing w’ilh them tlu’ir lit(*raiv 
treasure’s. Show them if possible copies of 
picture’s painted by Leonardo da Vinci 
(a.I). 1452-1519) and Raphael (a.d. 1*183- 
1520). 'riie me)st famous painting of Leonardo 
da Vinci is "The Last Supper"; tliere 
are several bc’autiful illustrations of Raphael's 
W’ork in Volume VL, and alsc^ one of the 
noted sculj)tuies, “Moses," liy ^lichelangelo 
(a.d. T475-I5(h). 

2. Fixed d movable type. — The vliffcrcnce 
betw’ecn fix d and movable type ran be 
cic’nionstrated with a rubber stamp to 
repnesent the fixed type, and a toy priiiting- 
.si t with .separate rubber letters to represent 
the movable type. A teacher wiio has 
visited jiriiiting works will be able to give 
a brief description of modern printing. 

3. Tudor Period. — It will be advisable to 

spend a few minutes to explain this term. 
Henry VIl. w^.^ dcscendc’d through his 
father from a Welsh gentleman named 
Owen Tudor, and through his mother from 
the House of Lancaster. The Tudor Period 
extende 1 from 1485 that is for liHle 

more than the sixteenth century. The 
badge of the Tudors was a rose formed ol 
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alternate petals of red and white. This 
badge was adopted by Henry VII. when he 
united the houses of Lancaster and York 
by his marriage with Elizabeth of York. 

York. Lancaster. Wales. 

Edward IV. John Boauf()rtOwcnTud()r(mar- 

ri(*(l Katharine, 
widow of Henry 

V.) 

Margaret Beaufort, married Edmund 

'I'udor 


Elizabeth of York, niarric'd Henry VII. 

4. Family Tree.— Chilflren are always inter- 
ested in Family Trees, and tlu^y are useful 
for reference from time to time. Let thi'ni 
make up their own Family Trees; in the 
first instance beginning with their father, 
and then beginning with their grandfath(*r. 
The Tudor Tree is hero given for n'ference. 

TUDOR TREE. 

Henry Vn. 

I 

I I I I 

Arthur Margaret Henry VHI. Mary 
(married (marrietl 
Katharine James IV. 

of Spain). of Frances m. 

Died 1502 Scotland) Henry Grey 

I n 

Mary I. | Edward 1 
I Elizabeth ' 

I 

James V. Lady Jane 

(of Scotland) Grey 

I 

Maiy 

(Queen of Scots) 

I 

James I. 

(of England) 


of learning in western Europe began in Italy, 
(c) The advance of the Ottoman Turks on 
Constantinople hastened the revival of 
learning in western Europe, (d) The inven- 
tion of printing has done more to alter the 
history and lives of men than almost any 
other event, (c) William Caxton set up the 
first printing press in England. 

6. Exercises. — (^) What is the meaning of 
the word Renaissance? (b) Why were books 
so scarce in the Middle Ages? (c) Who 
wrote most of the books during the Middle 
Ages? (d) Why was the city of Constanti- 
nople so called and why was it important? 
(c) What effect had the advance of the 
Ottoman Turks on Constantinople? (/) Why 
did men wish to study Greek? (q) What is 
panhment? (//) How were books first printed? 
(2) For what is William ('axton famous? 
(j) How did the Duchess Mai ga ret of Bur- 
gundy hel]) ('axton? (/c) Why did Caxton 
wish to h'arn printing? (/) Where did Caxton 
set up his press in England? (w) What w<is 
the sign on his shop? 



6. Memory work.— (^ar) During the Middle 
Ages books were very scarce, {h) I'hc revival 


An Karly Printing Press 


XI. HENRY THE NAVIGATOR- 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



I N the Sunla Marui thiistoplur ( oUiml>us 
(lisroveied Am<*iKa, 149- ^ 

was the first ship to iioss the \tlintii 
iinckr Its own steam, iS^h Iht {hum 
Llizabdh was launched in 

INTRODUCTION 

The geographical Renaissance. — Beside s the 
revival of learning, the Renaissance also caused 


a revolution in geographical knowledge A 
new spirit of adventure and enquiry led to the 
discovery of Ameiw 1 and the opening up of 
ide loutes to the i ar Bast. Besides the vast 
stimulus thus given to commtice between 
I ast and West, two new continents were 
made accessible to Europe, with all their 
untouched wealth and opixirtumtics of coloms 
a lion 
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Most of Europe and Asia had been familiar 
to the Greeks and Romans, but during the 
Middle Ages much of their knowledge was 
either forgotten or strangely distorted. One 
cause of distortion was the influence of 
theology. On the supposed authority of the 
Bible, "Jerusalem, set in the midst of the 
nations and countries that are round about 
her" (Ezekiel v. 5), was assumed to be the 
centre of the earth, round which medieval 
cartograpliers fith'd in the rest of the known 
world as best they might. Students, with 
imaginations untrammelled by the scientifle 
•knowledge which we now possess, peop^«*d 
the unknown areas of the world with iiu. Li- 
sters, headless men, one-eyed giants, sea 
serpents, mermaids, ice demons and other 
fabuhnis creatures of which they had read 
during their study of the classics. Even 
educated men heli(‘ved implicitly in the 
e'xistence of these beings, and such beliefs 
doubled the terrors of travel. 

During the later Middle Ages, however, 
various causes helped to disjj(d this fog of 
superstition and niyth-inongering. Chief 
among them were the crusades. The cru- 
saders penetrated into lands long unknowm 
to Christendom. They were followed by 
traders who by 1300 had opened up eastern 
countries beyond the Land of the Two 
Rivers. The great figures of later medieval 
geography are Nicolo and Maffeo Polo, and 
Maffeo's son Marco. These intrepid mer- 
chants travelled a.^J far cast as Catliay 
(China) and took service at the court of the 
Mongol emperor Kublai Khan at Peking. 
(See the story of jenghis Klian, Chapter IV. 
of this volume.) The story of their travels, 
as written down at Marco's dictation, became 
one of the most popular works of the Middle 
Ages. It made Europeans eager to reach 
the East themselves, and to see the marvels of 
Cathay which Marco Polo described, and the 
even greater marvels of the isle of Cipango 
(Japan) of which he had heard — an island 
supposedly inhabited by civili.sed wliite men, 
and so rich in gold that the royal palace 
was paved and roofed with the precious 
metal. 


Development of navigation.— While the 
desire to explore the unknown parts of the 
earth was thus growing in the minds of men, 
improvements in the art of navigation were 
gradually making wider exploration possible. 
The mariner's compass was perfected from 
a floating north-pointing needle — knowledge 
of which was probably learned from the 
Chinese via the Ara])s — to an instrument 
balanced on a ])ivot so that it could be used 
in a rough sea. The posses.sion of this 
nautical instrument made long voyages 
independent of the state of the weather or 
the visibility of the stars. A second nautical 
instrument was the astrolabe, the astronomi- 
cal apparatus brought into Europe by the 
Arabs for calculating latitudes by observing 
the height of the sun ab(;ve the horizon. 
It was the ancestor of the modern quadrant 
and sextant, and enabled a captain to know 
his exact latitude at any point on his journey. 
Other aids in finding position were the 
hourglass, the sundial, and a rude form 
of the log, which made it possible to estimate 
the spec'cl of a vessel and .so roughly to find 
the longitude. 

Map making, too, had vastly improved 
dining the closing centuries of the Middle 
Ages, and sailors could obtain " liandy 
maps" of the Mediterranean and its neigh- 
bouring wat(Ts. Books of sailing instructions 
were also available, giving information 
conciTiiing tides, currents and other 
peculiarities of the various sea routc.s. 
Moreover, si upbuilding had made much 
progress. Vessels were larger, carried bulkier 
cargoi‘s and wctc safer to navigate. The 
oared galley had been rcjilaced by the 
sailing vessel for long voyages. Furthermore, 
vessels were armed with guns which lessened 
the risk of piracy. As a result of all these 
iniiirovcmcnts, seamen no longer found it 
. ecessary to hug the shore, but could brave 
the open sea and sail for weeks at a time out 
of the sight of land. 

Motives ol exploration. — The motives for 
exploration were mixed. The Renaissance 
spirit of scientific enquiry went hand in hand 
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with the medieval crusading fervour, which 
had not entirely died, and which found a now 
outlet in schemes for the conversion of the 
heathen in yet undiscovered lands. This was 
the main motive in the mind of Prince Henry 
the Navigator, to whose inspired exertions 
we owe the exploration of the west coast of 
Africa, the rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the ultimate opening-up of the 
eastward ocean route to India. 

The most powerful of all motives for 
exploration, however, was trade, particu- 
laily the trade in spices. At a time when 
so much salt meat and fish were eaten, 
spices were used more freely than in modern 
times, in order to render the salt food pala- 
table. Even wine, ale and medicine were 
seasoned with cloves, cinnamon and ginger. 
The pi ice of these commodities was inor- 
dinately high, because of the number of 
middlemen who made their profit from 
transporting them on the long land and sea 
journey across Asia, It was fi‘lt that a sea 
loute to the Far East, which would shorten 
the journey and lessen the expenses of trans- 
port, would be well worth the money spent 
on its discovery. 

The two sea routes to India. — 

(i) Eastward — Prince Henry the Navigator, 
In the history of fifteenth century geographi- 
cal discovery the name which stands out 
above all others is that of the Portuguese 
prince Henry, surnamed the Navigator 
because for more than forty years he devoted 
himself entirely to organising scientific 
exidoration. He was born in 1394, the son 
of John I. of Portugal, and grandson of 
John of Gaunt, the English duke of Lan- 
caster. About 1419, after a career of adven- 
ture, he was made governor of the southern 
province of Portugal, and established him- 
self at the town of Sagres, close to Cape St. 
Vincent. This seaport, later known as the 
‘Tnfante's Town," he converted into a naval 
arsenal as a base for his expeditions. Here 
he built a palace, a cliapel, a library, an 
observatory, and houses for his helpers and 
attendants. At Sagres schemes of discovery 


were thought out, maps and instruments 
collected and sailors’ accounts compared. 
It became the centre to which came informa- 
tion as regards ships, distant lands, routes, 
curients and anything likely to be useful 
to mariners. “From Sagres went out our 
sailors well-taught and piovided with instru- 
ments and rules which all map makers 
should know." Beside the great improve- 
ment in map making, which was one of the 
results of Prince Ih'iiry’s work, great progress 
was also made* in shij)building. “ The caravels 
of Portugal," said one (d the Piince's sea 
captains, “wcic the best sailing ships in the 
world." 

The first of Prince Henry’s c.xpeditions 
set out in 1415, and the years 1415-1425 
were spent in disc o\ (Ting and (‘xploring the 
Canary islands. In 1427 the A/ores were 
re-discovered. All this wMiile his ships were 
attempting unsii(C(‘ssfully to sail southward 
along the w't‘st (o.ist of Afri(*a. The chief 
difficulty was th(‘ unwillingiu ss of the 
Poitugiiese sailors to lound Cape Bojador, 
the “end of the w^oild," for they believed 
that beyond it the sea boih'd with the heat, 
and the .sun's rays w'ere so fierce that no 
human being could live there. At length, 
in T434, aft(T ni.iiiy attempts, the dreaded 
cape W'as doubled with no ill effect, and 
by 1441 the Portuguese had reached Cape 
Blanco. They got as far as the bay of 
Argiuni in . and the liviT Sent gal in 
1445, Cape Verde being rounded in the same 
year. In 1418 the Gambia w'as reached, and 
the Gold Coast in 14(12, tw'o years after 
Prince Henry’s death. By 1482 exploration 
had proceeded as far south as the mouth of 
the Congo, and in the next year Diego Cam 
reached a point just north of Walfish Bay, 
and within measurable distance of the 
southern extremity of the continent. In 
1487 the Cape of (iood Hope was rounded 
Ly Bartholomew Diaz, and in 1497 a 
Portuguese nobleman named Vasco da 
Gama completed the discovery of the east- 
ward ocean route to India by sailing round 
Africa as far north as Mombasa on the east 
coast, and from there sailing across the 
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Indian ocean to Calicut, an important 
commercial city on the south-west coast of 
India, where he landed in May, 1498. 

It will bo soon from tliis biief account of 
the successive stages in which the discovery 
was made that the prime mover in the whole 
campaign was Piince llcmry himself; and 
that Cam, Diaz, da Gama and the (^tlier 
captains who completed his work after his 
death, and icceived tlu' credit and the 
honour of tlieir discoveries, witc' in effect 
little more than the Piince’s executors. 

(2) Westward Christopher Columbus, I44t) 
• (?)-i5o6— ///^ discovery of America. It was 
while seeking to reach China and the Ina.2s 
by a westward route that, six years before 
da Gama reached Calicut, Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America. The possibility of 
reaching China and India by sailing west- 
ward had long been entertained. A Latin 
translation of the works of the Gre(»k 
geographer Ptolemy appeared during the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and men 
had come to realise with increasing certainty 
that the earth is round. Attempts had been 
made to calculate its circumference and the 
approximate distance of such a trans- 
Atlantic voyage, but these calculations had 
underestimated the bulk of the earth, 
making it only one-sixth of its actual .size. 

Beside this miscalculation, the geograjdicrs 
and navigators of the day were ignorant of 
the existence, in the midst of the ocean 
which they wished to cross, of the continent 
of North and South America. Rumours of 
great islands in mid-ocean were current, 
but the pre.sence of a vast land ma.ss w^as 
completely unsuspected. Thus it came about 
that the discovery of America by Columbus 
took place accidentally as the result of a 
mi.sconception. 

Christopher Columbus w’as the son of a 
weaver of Genoa, in Italy. He .seems to 
have studied astronomy and geography at 
the university of Padua, but lie became a 
sailor at an early age. He was w^cll ac(iuaintcd 
with the Mediterranean sea, and he also 
made a voyage to Guinea in Africa. He 
possibly visited Iceland, and may have 


heard there stories of the old Vikings 
who vi.sitcd the coast of America in 
the eleventh century. He settled at 
Lisbon in Portugal as a map maker, 
and married a daughter of one of 
Prince Henry's sea captains. While 
.studying old maps and charts, thi‘ 
idea came to him of a western sea 
route to India. He found apparent 
confirmation of his idea in classical 
writers, and his ardour to vi.sit the 
unknown lands of the Far Fast 
was strengthened by reading Marco 
Polo's accounts of Cathay and 
Cipango. All influences conspired 
to strengthen his re.solution to sail 
westward in .search of the Indies. 

The story is well-knowm of how 
he wandered from one European 
court to anothei, from Portugal to 
England and from lingland to Spain, 
seeking the patronage which would 
enable him to carry out his .scheme; 
how, after incredible delays, dis- 
appointments and rebuffs, he found 
a pation in Queen Isabella of Spain ; 
how with three small .ships he s(d 
out on August 3, 1492; how he 
sailed for weeks with a mutinous 
crew over unknown water.s; and how’ 
at last, in the early morning of 
October 12, w^hen liis very life 
hung in the balance, ho sighted tlie 
coastline of one of the Bahama 
islands. The New V’orld wns found. 

Columbus made three other 
voyages to the West Indies and 
South America, but he believed until 
the day of his death that he had 
reached the actual mainland of Asia. 
The name "We.st Indies" itself 
remains as a witness of his pathetic 
f istake. 
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Other famous navigators. —After 
the death of Columbus a Florentine 
navigator, Amerigo Vespucci, made 
several voyages westward in the 
Spanish service and he seems to —2000 
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have been the first to realise that tlie newly 
discovered land was in fact a new continent. 
In 1497 he printed an account of his voyages 
in which he claimed to liave discovered the 
mainland of America, though his claim is 
now generally disallowed. Ilis contempor- 
aries, however, believed his story, and thus 
it came about that the new continent was 
called America “because Ainericus dis- 
covered it," instead of Columbia after its 
true discoverer. 

So far the two great pioneer nations in 
geographical discovery were Spain in the 
West and Portugal in the Imst. In order to 
mark off clearly the possessions of the two 
countries, the Pope laid down an iniaginary 
line of demarcation in the Atlantic. \t first 
this imaginary boundary lay about thr(*e 
hundred miles west of the A/ores, but later, 
in 1494, it was shifted eight hundred miles 
faitluT west, so that when the Poituguese 
discovered Bra.ll a** isno it was found to 
be within their sjihcre of influence. Any 
new discoveries west of tlie line weic to 
belong to .Spain, any east ot it to Portugal. 

Magellan, i48o{?)-i52i. The dream of a 
western route to India was not yet aban- 
doned. luTdinand Magellan, a Spani'.h 
commander, believed that the w.iy might 
still be found louiid the southern end of 
South America, and in 1519, with royal 
permission, he sd out with a fleet of liv(‘ 
ships to find an all-Spanish loute to the 
East. Sailing down the east coast of 
America, he came to the strait which now 
hears his name, 'i hrough this channel he 
sailed into a sea so calm and peaceful that 
lie named it the Patific ocean, bor ninet}- 
eight days he sailed westwaid, refusing to 
turn back even if he had to "eat the leather 
of the rigging," till he leached the Pliilip- 
pines, where this indomitable commander 
was killed by natives. His men, however, 
struggled on, and one ship managed to 
reach Spain at last, carrying the few sailors 
who had been able to survive the hardships 
of a voyage of nearly three years* duration. 
This circumnavigation of the globe is an 


important landmark in the history of 
geographical discovery. It proved incon- 
testably that the earth is rourul. It showed 
that South America had no connection with 
Asia, it led to the exploration of the Pacific, 
and it gave a rough estimate of the circum- 
ference of the globe, from the distance 
sailed by Magellan’s ships. 

In 1580 Philip II. of Spain annexed 
Poiiugal, and tlius the monopoly of all the 
new discoveries passed into Spanish hands. 
This state of affairs could not long endure. 
S])anish supremacy was challenged both by 
the French and by the English. John Cabot 
from England and Jacques Cartier from 
Fiance botli claimed land in America. 
Englidi se<imen ravaged the Spanish colonies 
and capi lin'd Sjvimsh trcasuie shij)s. Sir 
1 rancis Drake was the most famous of these 
"sea dogs’' and was also the first Englishman 
to complete a voyage lound the world 
(r577-i5«<')- 

Effects of the discovery of the New World. — 

Ihe chief etlects on Europe ot the great 
geogiaphical discovery of the Renaissance 
pei lod, particularly the discovery of America, 
may be summarised as follows: -- 

1. Etirnlyean expansion. The new territory 
was lapidly invaded by explorers, mission- 
pn^s, colonisu> ind traders from the Old 
World. 

2. Opening up of new trade routes. The 
fiade routes of the woild shifted from the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic to the Atlantic. 

3. Increased production of precious metals, 
lull ope was flooded wath .\merican gold and 
silver . It has been estimated that during 
the sixteenth century the amount of gold 
and silver curient in Europe wus trebled. 

4. New commodities imported. Among the 
new commodities i*.troduced into the Old 
. >rld from the New may be mentioned 
mai/e, potatoes, chocolate, cocoa, quinine, 
cochineal, sugar cane, dye woods, mahogany, 
molasses, v^liale oil, furs and tobacco. 

5. Political effects, I'he countries facing 
the Atlantic— Spain, Portugal, the Nether- 
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lands. France and England — grew in impor- 
tance, and embarked on those trade rivalries 
which have so often plunged Europe into 
war. 

6. Geographical ideas. Goographical ideas 
were revolutionised by the sudden disclosure 
of an unknown area amounting to a third 
part of the globe. Men's imaginations were 
stirred at the thought of further amazing 
discoveries which might yet be made. 

7. Effect on religion. The following century 
saw the great Protestant Reformation, the 
struggle against ecclesiastical authority and 
the consequent persecutions. Bodies of 
persecuted men and women, whatever 'heir 
faith might be, found in America a refuge 
and a home. The Puritans settled in New 
England, the Roman Catholics in Maryland 
and thfe Quakers in Pennsylvania. The 
Church — old and new — lost much influence 
in Euroi)e, but the territory, wealth and 
influence gained in America more than 
offset the loss. 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

Henry the Navigator.— The man to whom 
the world is mainly indebted for making it 
possible to discover an eastern sea route to 
India was Prince Henry of I*ortugal, 
commonly called the Navigator, because he 
gave up his life to exploration by sea. He 
was a son of King John 1 . of Portugal and 
was born in 1349 at Opoi to. He is of special 
interest to Englishmen because he was a 
great-grandson of an English king, Edward 
III., whose grand-daughter, Philippa, mar- 
ried King John I. As a young man the 
prince went with a Portuguese army to take 
the town of Ceuta, in Africa, from the 
Arabs. Here the prince met Arabs who 
had visited places on the west coast of 
Africa, and he learned much from them 
about lands unknown to him. Prince Henry 
was a good Catholic, and one great de.sire of 
his heart was to explore distant lands and 
to convert the heathen in them to Chris- 
tianity. To further his designs of discovering 


these lands he built a seaport, named Sagres, 
at the extreme south-west comer of the 
Spanish peninsula. There the prince made 
his home and gathered about him learned 
men, map makers, geographers, travellers 
and mariners to discuss his plans. From 
accounts left by his friends we can leam 
what kind of a man Prince Henry was. 
"The noble Prince was of a good height and 
broad frame, big and strong of limb, the 
hair of his head somewhat erect, his colour 
naturally fair, but by constant toil and 
exposure it had become dark. His expression 
at first inspired fear in those who did not 
know him, and when wroth, though such 
times were rare, his countenance was harsh. 
He possessed strength of heart and keenness 
of mind to a very excellent degree, and he 
was beyond comparison ambitious of achiev- 
ing great and lofty deeds. . . . His palace 
was a school of hospitality for the good and 
high bom of the realm, and still more for 
strangers; commonly there were found in 
his presence men from various nations. 
All his days he spent in the greatest toil, 
it would be hard to tell how many nights 
he passed in which his eyes knew no 
sleep." 

At last the prince was satisfied that it 
was possible to sail by the western coast of 
Africa and so to reach India. Many expedi- 
tions were sent out. Some fleets visited 
the islands of Madeira, the Canaries and the 
Azores; others sailed southward along the 
African coast. For eighteen years, however, 
none would venture farther south than Cape 
Bojador (the Bulging Cape near the equator) 
for the sailors believed that beyond the 
cape the sea was boiling hot and the ray., 
of the sun were so fierce that those on whom 
the rays fell would be burnt black. At last, 
in 1434, a brave captain sailed round the 
dreaded cape, and to his surprise found the 
sea "as easy to sail in as the waters at 
home," and the land pleasant and fmitful. 
After this there was no more trouble, and 
Prince Himry's ships pushed their way 
westwards to Cape Verde, the "Green Cape," 
so called because of its abundant vegetation. 
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There was great rejoicing in Portugal 
at the progress of the discoveries. Unfor- 
tunately the sailors began a traffic in slaves. 
The defenceless natives of the African 
coastlands were kidnapped and carried 
back to Portugal to be sold as slaves. 
Prince Henry did his best to put a stop to 
this terrible traffic and he S(’nt out mis- 
sionaries to convert the Africans. 

In 1460 the prince died, but his great work 
continued. In 1487 Bartholomew Diaz 
n'ached Walfisli Bay, and from there dc'cided 
to sail westwards and explore tlie Atlantic 
in sc'arch of a great island supposed to lie 
thereabouts. He found no island, and strong 
winds drove him back toward Africa, but 
southwards, so that almost by accident he 
was blown round the southern point of the 
contiiK’nt and came out into the Indian 
ocean. He named the caj)c which he had 
passed the Cape of Storms, but when the 
king of Porte^' * ^ ‘:ml of the discover}’, 
lie R'alised that the long-cherished hope of 
finding a sea route to the East would shortly 
be fulfilled, and he re-named the cape the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The way to India was now' clear, and in 
1497 Vasco da Garna, with four tiny ships, 
set out to travel to India by the new route. 
He rounded the Cape and sailed on by the 
(*ast coast of Africa as far as Mombasa. Here 
he found settlements of Arab traders, who 
were unfiiendly and refused to give him 
either i)rovisions or a pik)t. After some delay, 
liow('ver, a yiilut was found and da (kuna 
sailed eastw'ard across the Indian ocean, and 
landc'd at Calicut in May, 149S. He returned 
to Portugal after an absence of tw'o years 
with a caigo woitli sixty times the cost 
of the expedition. The Portuguese king 
received him with high honour, and created 
him Admiral of the Indies. 

. Thirty-eight years after the death of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, the eastern route to 
India, of which he had dreamed, lay open. 
This was a great gain to Portugal, hiom 
tliis time, for over one hundred years a 
large fleet left Lisbon (the chief town of 
Portugal) every year for India. The advance 
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of the Turks struck a mortal blow at the 
prosperity of the Italian cities which had so 
long monopolised the Eastern trade, and 
now Lisbon became the chief European 
market for the merchandise of the East. 

Portuguese trading stations were estab- 
lished on tlie coasts of Africa and Asia. Only 
their owti merchants were allowed to bring 
goods to luiiopc by the Cape route, and 
Enc^lish, French and Dutch merchants came 
to Lisbon for th(*ir spices and other com- 
modities, and thoy, instead of the Italians, 
distributed them throughout Europe. 

Christopher Columbus.— Six years before 
V<isco da Ckarna landed in the harbour of 
Calicut another intrepid sailor anxious to 
hnd a western route to India accidentally 
discovered America. This was Christopher 
Columbus, a weaver's son, who was born, 
probably, at Genoa in Italy, about I44f). 
The facts of his early life arc not known 
with certainty, but he appears to have had 
a good education, and to have studied 
astionomy and geography at tlic university 
of Pavia. At an early age he became a sailor. 
About 1478 he settled down in Lisbon and 
married a daughter of a sea captain w'ho had 
been in the service of Prince Henry the 
Navigator. He probably employed his time 
in making maps and charts for a livelihood, 
and he had :i: ny long talks w'ith old seamen 
about their ' /ages, and of the mystery 
of the western seas. Among his books was 
a printed cc'py of Marco Polo’s book, and we 
know from his comments written on the 
margin of the book how interested he w^as 
in Polo’s accounts of (Cathay and Cipango. 
Gradually he came to the conclusion that 
as the w'orld wms round, he could, by 
s«iiling due west farther than any ship 
had yet dared to go, reach India, but he 
of course did not know, or suspect, that the 
Hnerican continent lay between. Columbus 
was so sure tliat his ideas were right that he 
went from court to couit to get money 
for an exi^edition. At last, after years of 
weary w’aiting, Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain agreed to assist him. The queen was 
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so convinced that this humble sailor did 
know how to find the way to the unknown 
land that she was willing to sell her jewels 
to obtain money vvith which to help him in 
fitting out ships. This, however, was not 
necessary, for her husband. King Ferdinand, 
])rovided the money and fitted out the ships. 
At last Columbus was ready to set forth. 

The expedition consisted of the Santa 
Maria, which carried a crew of fifty- two men 
and was commanded by the admiral in 
person, and two other tiny vessels, the Pinta 
and the eacli with a crew of eighteen 

men. On August 3, 1492, at eight in 
the morning, the little fleet weighed anchor 
from Palos. Day by day the trade wind 
blew them steadily westwards till the 
sailors began to lose heart, and thought 
that they would be carried on and on till 
they died of starvation. Columbus had much 
trouble to prevent a mutiny among some 
of his crew, and finally he was obliged to 
promise that if land were not sighted within 
throe days he would turn back. But by that 
time there were numerous signs that land 
was near. Birds that were known never 
to go far from shore were seen, pieces of wood 
that had been carved by men, and a broken 
branch of a tree with fresh berries on it 
floated by, "and with these signs all of them 
breathed and were glad.*’ At two o'clock 
on the morning of October 12, 1492, the 
booming of a cannon from the Nina told 
that land had been sighted. The land was 
an island, which Columbus named San 
Salvador. (It is generally identified as 
Watling Island.) 

'Ihe same morning Columbus landed, 
richly clad, and bearing the royal banner of 
Spain. When they all had "given thanks to 
God, kneeling upon the shore, and kissed 
the ground with tears of joy, for the great 
mercy received," the admiral named the 
island and took S(demn possession of it for 
their Catholic majesties Ferdinand and 
Isabella. After many adventures, among 
which the Santa Maria ran aground on one 
of the islands and was lost, Columbus arrived 
back in Spain and proceeded to the court. 


which was then at Barcelona. He entered 
the city in a triumphal procession, related 
his story and showed the "rich and strange" 
spoils of the new-found lands — the gold, 
the cotton, the parrots, the curious arms, 
the mysterious plants, the unknown birds 
and beasts, and the "Indians" he had 
brought with him for baptism. Columbus 
was given the title of Don; he rode at the 
king's bridle, he was served and saluted as a 
grandee of Spain. Although Columbus had 
found only an island he felt sure that the 
mainland of India was not far distant. Ever 
since his day the islands off the American 
coast in the Gulf of Mexico have been known 
as the West Indies, and the native races of 
North America as American Indians. 

Columbus made three other voyages to 
the New World, but misfortune attended him 
in his last two expeditions. Queen Isabella 
died in 1504; the ungrateful King Ferdinand 
neglected him, so that Columbus died in 
poverty, 1506. In his later years Columbus 
suffered a good dc il from illness. Although 
he had failed to find a westerly route to India 
and the realms of the Great Khan at Cathay, 
he had made the most notable voyage in 
history. 

TEACHINO HINTS 

1. Introduction. — It will be advisable at 
the bi‘ginning of the stories of Henry the 
Navigator and Columbus to point out some 
of the causes which led to the great 
geographical discoveries: the larger and 
well-armed ships, the use of the mariner’s 
compass, the difficulties attending the trans- 
port of merchandise from India to Venice 
(the great distributing centre), the need for 
spices, the Renaissance spirit in men. 

2. Hap. — For this lesson a map of the 
world and a globe are needed. If a globe 
is not available use a large ball, or even 
an orange or a grapefruit. Show how from 
any point on the globe two circles can be 
drawn — an east-west circle and a north- 
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south circle. Then explain how the frozen 
seas prevented mariners from going by a 
north-south circle. Show that Cathay could 
have been readied by Columbus had there 
been no continent of America. Trace the 
voyage of Magellan (or Drake) who cir- 
cumnavigated the world. 

3. The compass. — Explain the difference 
that was made to seamanship by the intro- 
duction of the compass. Before that time a 
ship on the high seas was at the mere}' of the 
weather, and the captain had no means of 
taking bearings or of steering a straight 
course. Seamen were generally obliged to 
sail within sight of land, although the bolder 
among them, such as the Vikings, did 
venture on longer voyages. If possible 
show the children a mariner's compass, 
or make some experiments with a magnetised 
needle to illustrate its properties. (See lesson 
in the Science couise, Volume VI.) 

4. The crusades. — Refer again to the 
crusades, page 17; how they introduced 
men of the West to the culture and wonders 
of the East. Mention, too, should be made 
of the story of Marco Polo, page 29, and the 
effect of his writings on the people of the 
period. (See also Vol. VI., p. 519.) 

6. The American Indians.— The American 
Indians are believed to have had their 
origin in the eastern hemisphere, migrating 
to America from Siberia via the Bering 
Strait. The Indian belongs to the Mongoloid 
division of the human species. He is brown 
skinned with straight, stiff, black head hair, 
a minimum of beard and a broad face. 
The American Indians are red only when 
they are painted. At tlie time of the 
Spanish invasion the number of Indians 
was apparently very large, indeed it is 
surmised that the coimtry was as fully 
populated then as it is now. In such a 
vast country with great diversities of climate, 
customs naturally varied. The tribes knew 
the use of the drill for making fire; they had 
stone implements for cutting, scraping, 
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chopping and piercing; they worked the softer 
metals — copper, gold, silver, tin and lead; 
they made cordage, netting and basketry. 
Pottery making, but without the wheel, 
was universal. The agricultural implement 
was a simple hoe or digging stick and the 
principal food crop was maize. In the 
tropical region were cultivated the potato, 
sweet potato, manioc, tomato, jiiiieapple, 
tobacco, chocolate, etc. The domesticated 
animals were the dog and (in Peru) the 
alpaca and llama. Cattle and sheep, tlie 
goat, pig, horse, ass, camel and reindeer 
were unknown until after the Spanish inva- 
sion, as also were the grains wheat, barley, 
rice, eic. Eiiiope owes to aboriginal Ameiica 
the snowshoe, moccasin, toboggan, poncho, 
hammock, pemmican, tapioca and (luinine. 

6. Memory work.--“(<i) The fifteenth cen- 
tury was an age of discovery, {b) Men 
wanted to find a sea route to India because 
pirates and robbers interfered with the mer- 
chandise brought overland, (c) The Portu- 
guese and Spaniards were the leaders of 
discovery. (^^) Continuing the work of Henry 
the Navigator, Vasco da Gama found a sea 
route to India, (c) Christoplier Columbus 
sailed across the Atlantic and in 1492 dis- 
covered an island off the American coast. 

7. EzerciS’ — {a) How were goods con- 
veyed from in lia to Europe during the Middle 
Ages? (b) Why were spices so valuable in 
those days? (c) Which city was the centre 
of European trade during the later Middle 
Ages? (d) Wliy was the discovery of the 
mariner’s compass of great value to navi- 
gators? {e) Vi’ho was Henry the Navigator? 
(f) For wliat is he famous? (g) How did 
Portuguese navigators try to find a way to 
India? {h) For what is Columbus famous? 
(i) How do you know that he was a brave 
man? (j) Why were most seamen afraid to 
voyage into unknown seas? (A;) What was 
the name of Columbus’s ship? (/) Wliy did 
Columbus call the land he discovered the 
Indies ? (w) Why was the New World called 
America} 



XII. THE BIRTH OF THE REFORMATION 


rantoDuonoN 

T he religious movement generally 
known as the “Reformation” which 
took place in the sixteenth century 
wa.s a political and religious revolution which 
divided western Christendom into two camps, 
the Catholic and tlie Protestant, (h'ot teac h- 
ers who may wish to omit this dilhi dt 
chapter there is a Class Pictnie of A Miiacle 
J’lay (No. 5J in tlie jiortfolio) witli a dci- 
(Tii)tion in the Retereiice Hook.) 

Moral causes. — The most important of 
all the causes for the Reformation were moral. 
From the twelfth century onwards dis- 
tinguished churchmen urged the crying 
need for reform. From Pope Innocent III. 
in 1215 to Pope Leo X. in 1512, nine great 
Church councils discussed the Ciuestion of 
reform, but with little success. It was 
acknowledged that there was great laxity 
in the character and teaching of the clergy, 
that the lives of many monks, friars and nuns 
were bad examples 10 the people, that the 
multiplication of holy-days was attended 
not by increased sanctity, but by vice and 
riot. There was a lack of that spiritual 
fervour which hail been the distinguishing 
characteristic of the clergy during previous 
centuries. 

The decline of the Papacy.— During the 
thirteenth century the popes reached the 
summit of their spiritual and temporal 
power. They not only ruled supreme over 
Christendom, but they governed as monarchs 
a large part of Italy, and had groat influence 
ni the affairs of France, England, Spain 
and other countries. 

The fourteenth century, however, saw a 
rapid decline in the papal prestige. There 
were three main causes for this decline. 
The first, in 1303, was the humiliation of 


Pope Boniface VIII., the last of the great 
papal monarchs. Boniface attempted to 
exercise his authority in temporal as well 
as in spiritual affairs, and by so doing 
involved the papacy iu many controversies 
with leading European powers. There was a 
noted conflict with Philip IV. of France, 
and in the struggle which ensued the French 
vice-chcUicellor was sent with a band of 
soldiers to arrest the Pope at Anagni, near 
Rome. The Pope was imprisoned for three 
da3’S until released by the citizens. He was 
then conducted to Rome and confined in 
the Vatican, where he died soon afterwards, 

Philip followed up the blow which he had 
thus delivered at the papal jwwcr by having 
a h'rench archbishop chosen as Pope. The 
new Pope transferred his court to Avignon, 
near the French fionlicr, where he and his 
successors lived for nearly seventy years. 
This period is called the “Babylonian 
Caplivitj' of the Church" by analogy with 
the exile of the Jews in Babylon. This exile 
of the popes from Rome still further lowered 
the jiapacy in the eyes of Europe. England, 
engaged in the Hundred Years’ War with 
France, was naturally alienated, and she 
slopped the payment of her annual tribute 
and enacted the anti-pajial statutes of 
Provisors and Pramunire. Germany was 
openly hostile and Italy rose in revolt. 
For a short time (a.d. 1347-54) Rome was 
a republic under Rienzi. 

A third cause of the decline of the papacy 
was the Great Schism which lasted from 
1378 to 1417. Soon after the return of the 
papal court to Rome the Italian cardinals 
elected Pope Urban VI., but the French 
cardinals refused to accept him, and elected 
Pope Clement VI. Thus there were two 
"supreme heads” of the Church, and some 
countries obeyed the one and some the other. 
For about forty years this sad state of 
affairs continued, and the loss of papal prestige 
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was very great in consequence. The Great 
Schism was finally healed at the Council of 
Constance, when Martin V. was elected 
Pope, 1417. 

While internal troubles were thus weaken- 
ing the power of the papacy, the city-states 
and principalities of Europe were growing 
in importance and independence. Medieval 
Christendom was breaking up politically as 
well as spiritually. When men no longer 
looked to the Pope to control their secular 
lives for them, they began insensibly to 
question his right to sjnritual control. 
Some popes interested in the Renaissance 
movement kept splendid courts and built 
magnificent palaces and churches. Some 
people resented the payment of the taxes 
which were needed to support the ])apal 
couits. Many who criticised the papacy and 
the clergy adduced the Bible as their 
authority, and supporti^d their arguments 
by quoting irom it. In order that their 
followers might verify these quotations, 
the Bible must be accessible to all, and 
hence developed the demand for the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the vernacular. 

The heretics. —Some of the rcforinci s were 
]oyu[ supporters of the Church, who wished 
only to sec its abuses done away with. 
But others went so far as to criticise and 
attack the doctrines of the Church. These 
men were called heretics, from a (irec'k 
word meining '"to choose."' A heretic was 
one who claimed for himself the right to 
choose what he should believe. The Church, 
on the other hand, declared that it alone 
was the supreme authority in matters of 
faith. 

Ever since Christianity had become the 
religion of the State, under Constantine the 
Great, and had formulated a creed setting 
forth the doctrines essential to salvation, 
the claim to freedom of religious thought 
had of necessity become heresy. In order 
to preserve the authority of the Church, 
till divergence from its teaching must be 
ruthlessly stamped out, both for the sake 
of the heretic, whose false belief imperilled 


his soul, and also for the sake of the Church 
to keep dangerous doctrines from contami- 
nating the faithful. Death itself was not 
considered too drastic a measure to save a 
soul and prevent heretical opinions from 
sj)reading. 

Yet, in spite of the dread penalties inflicted 
upciTi heresy --confiscation of goods, imprison- 
ment and death — there were not a few 
heretics in the Middle Ages. In 1170 Peter 
Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, sold his 
possessions and gave them to the poor; 
then he went forth as a preacher of voluntary 
poverty. Ilis followers, the Waldenscs, the 
"poor men of Lyons,” were moved by a 
religious feeling which could find no satisfac- 
tion within the Church as they saw it. 
Waldo and his preachers explained the 
Scriptmes with the aid of a translation of 
the New Testament. They were fiercely 
persecuted, but survived as a sect until they 
were absorbed in the general movement of 
Protestantism. 

In England /e/m Wycliffe (1320-1384I held 
beliefs similar to those of the Waldcnses, 
pcu-ticularly as regards the authority of the 
Billie as opposed to that of the Church, 
lie produced the first English translation 
of the Bible, which was widely read till 
suppressed by the Government. Wycliffe's 
followers were known as the Lollards, 
His doctrir* s were spread by bands of 
“poor pries./' who travelled through the 
length and breadth of England, simply clad 
in long russet gowns, canying staves and 
portions of Wyclilfe's translation of the 
Bible. Wherever they could find an audience, 
they ])reached in English, expounding the 
Bible and attacking many practices of the 
Church. These “Bible men,” as they were 
called, and their followers were coiuh'mncd 
as heretics and suffered persecution, but 
their work helped to sow the seeds of the 
Reformation in England. 

John Huss (c. 1373-1415). John IIuss was 
a Bohemian reformer, born of peasant 
parents but educated at the university of 
Prague, where he began to lecture in 1398. 
He was later appointed rector of the univer- 
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sity and also rector of the Bethlehem chapel 
which had been erected by zealous citizens 
of Prague to provide popular preaching in 
the native tongue. Huss was greatly 
impressed by the teachings of VVycliffe, 
and in a series of sermons he admonished 
the clergy. Excommunication failed to check 
his activities; and although the city of 
Prague was placed under an interdict, king, 
queen and populace continued to support 
Huss. Finally, in 1413, he was requested 
to appear before the Council of Constance 
and he received from King vSigismund 
imperial “safe conduct," which ini] hed 
that whatever judgment might be passed on 
him he would be allowed to return freely to 
Bohemia. If faith to liiin had not been 
broken he would have bec'ii sent to Bohemia 
for punishment. The council finally demanded 
that Huss should declare that he had ericd 
in all the articles cited against him, that 
he should publicly recant them and promise 
on oath neither to hold nor teach them m 
future. He declined and was sentenced to 
death. Immediately he was handed over to 
the secular authority and burned at the 
stake. Ihe treachery of the king is undeni- 
able. The followers of Huss regarded him 
as a martyr and as a national hero. A laige 
body of the Bohemians were Slavs, and the 
Hussite movement assumed a revohitionaiy 
and nationalistic character which led to 
prolonged war. Huss may be said to have 
handed on to Luther the torch he had 
received from Wyclilfe. 

Uartin Luther (1483-1546).— Wycliffe, Huss 
and their followers prepared the way for the 
Reformation, but the actual inception of 
the movement must be ascribed to Martin 
Luther. Luther was born in the German town 
of Eisleben in 1483. His father was a hard- 
working peasant, whose work was smelting 
copper ore from the local mines. As a child, 
Luther led the simple life of a German 
peasant; but his father managed, at the cost 
of great self-sacrifice, to give his son a good 
education, first at the local school and then 
at larger establishments in Magdeburg and 
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Eiscnacli. Here he was a “poor student," 
living in a hostel, paying no school fees 
and possessing the privilege of bogging for 
his bread at the house-doors of the town. 
In 1501, at the age of eighteen, he entered 
the university of Erfurt, where he took the 
master of arts degree unusually early. He 
then began to study law, and was soon 
known as a young man of promise, a good 
companion, an excellent lute-player and a 
ready speaker in university debates. But 
this promising career was cut short by a 
sudden awakening of his religious conscience. 
He became filled with an aident desire to 
save his soul, which drove him into an 
Augustinian monastery. There, through 
reading the Bible and studying the writings 
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I a.d. of the early Fathers of the Church, 
1-1000 jjg length the spiritual 

peace and assurance which he 
I -1050 sought. In 1510 he was sent on a 
I mission to Rome. He set out for 

—1100 Holy City in the fervent 

devotional spirit of a medieval 
pilgiim, but lie appears to have 
-1150 i^een painfully impressed by secul- 
arised ccclesiasticism and the low 
—1200 moral standard of the Holy City. 

, On his return in 1512 he was 

— j '»50 professor of theology at 

~ the newly-founded univeisity of 
Wittenbeig. His sc’irnoiis and lec- 
—1300 tiires attracted so many students 
to the new university that its 
-1350 founder, the elector of Saxon3^ grew 
pioud of the young piofessor who 
was making his univeisity cele- 
bra ted, and the elector became 
Lipl-' r>‘dion. 

- 1450 In 1517 oc( ui n d tlie (‘vent which, 
by a seeming accident, bi ought 
-1500 I'^dher into tlic public eye and 
^ foiced upon him his (aieer «is a 
rcfoimcr. In that yeai a Dominican 
-1550 friar named Telzel dppeaied at 
Wittenberg, selling inditlf^otccs, Tlie 
>i(>oo sum laised bv tins means was to go 
towaid llic completion of the gie.it 
church of Saint PetcT' at Rome. An 
~ indulgince was a form ot remission 
of the tempwnal ])imialiment, or 
-1700 penance, due to sin. Sin, acccuding 
to Church doctrine, merited punisli- 
-1750 both 1)}" penance on earth 

and also by a pcuiod of puigation 
after death. If, however, the peni- 
—1800 tent were truly sorry for his sin, 
he might by the purc'liasc of an 
1850 indulgence obtain the remission of 
the earthly penance, and of all or 
part of the punishment hcrcaftei 
Indulgences were first granted for 
participation in crusades, pilgrim- 
—1950 ages and other good works; later, 
they were grantecl for money, which 
-2000 was applied to some pious purpose. 


Such a practice easily became perverted, 
and led to confusion of thought. There was 
a temptation to the common people, who 
could not read the Latin in which the 
indulgences were written, to think that they 
were purchasing pardons for .^in, without the 
need for true repentance. These dangers 
were so apparent to Luther that he felt 
himself bound to attack the system of 
indulgences, and to discuss their true 
meaning. 

He set forth his criticisms in ninety-five 
theses, or propositions, and nailed these up 
on the church door at Wittenberg, offering 
to defend them against all opponents. This 
was the ordinary procedure of a scholar 
who wished to bring up a subject for dis- 
cussion. Lulhcr*s actif)n was purely academic, 
and the theses were written in scholarly 
r.alin. But they cxpiessed the smouldering 
discontent and widespread criticism of the 
time, and there was immediately a great 
demand for copies. They were translated 
into Geiman, printed and widely circulated 
all over (iciniany. It was not long before 
Luther found himself the leader of a move- 
mi nt which attacked the papal claims and 
consequently the pajiacy itself. He sent 
forth his three great reform treatises — the 
Address to the German Nobility, The Babylonic 
Captivity of the Church and The Freedom of 
a Christie Man, Eventually, Luther was 
excommui. ited, but his answer was to 
burn the papal bull publicly in the market 
square of Wittenberg. It wa^ an open 
defiance to the Pope, and, as has been said, 

Tlie Refonnation began as the flames 
consumed the bull.” 

The Diet of Wonns, 1621. — Since the Pope 
had failed to crush this dangerous heretic 
by sj)iritual means, he now appealed to the 
secular power in the person of the newly- 
crowned emperor, Charles V. Luther was 
by him summoned to Worms to face an 
assembly, or diet, composed of all the chief 
laymen and prelates of the empire. He was 
promised a safe-conduct; but his friends, 
remembering the fate of Huss, urged him 
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not to go. Luther, however, declared his 
determination to go to Worms “in the face 
of the gates of hell and the powers of the air." 
Arrived in the city, he laid his position 
uncompromisingly before the diet, refusing 
to retract anything which he had said or 
written unless it could be found to be con- 
tradicted in the Bible. He declared: “I 
neither can nor will revoke anything seeing 
that it is not safe or right to act against 
conscience. God help me. Amen." 

Charles V. ordered Luther to return to 
Wittenberg there to await the imperial edict 
•declaring him an outlaw and a heretic. But 
on his return journey Luther was 
mysteriously spirited away by a party of 
horsemen in the Thuringian forest, in accor- 
dance with a previous arrangement with the 
elector of Saxony, his patron and friend; 
and Luther was carriecl olf to the castle 
of Wartburg where he lived in retirement 
for about a 3’ear, adopting the disguise of a 
country squire. During this time he wrote 
and circulated vigorous controversial 
pamphlets. He also translated the New 
Testament into German. Ihere had been 
several previous translations, but T.ulhor’s 
version eclipsed them all by its simplicity, 
its directness and its happy choice of language 
It became a standard which helped to mould 
the Geiman literary language. Eventually 
Luther produced a complete translation of 
the Bible, copies of which were circulated 
throughout Germany. 

In 1522, though .still outlawed, Taither 
returned to Wittenberg and there for twenty- 
four years devoted himself to the writing 
of Protestant literature — letters, pamphlets, 
hymns and a catechism. Till his death in 
1546 he remained the leader and guide of 
the great movement of religious icform 
which he had inaugurated. 


CHILDREN'S STORY 

We are now going to learn about the great 
religious movement that was taking place in 
Europe. For more than one thousand years 


there had been in western Europe one 
Church, at the head of which was the Pope. 
For centuries the clergy had been the only 
educated class of people in western Europe; 
the clergy had held the highc.st offices in the 
State and in the court; education, learning, 
law and literature were in their hands, and 
many of the Church estates were very large. 
Regular payments were sent from each 
country to the Pope's treasury at Rome, 
and .some of the higher officers of the Church 
were very rich and lived in a grand manner. 
But times were slowly changing. Many 
people had grown tired of the rule of the 
clergy; they were anxious to control their 
couiitry’.s affairs themselves; many resented 
the regular payment of money to the Pope's 
treasury, and some coveted the estates and 
riclies of the Church. The revival of learning 
enabled .scholars to read the Bible stories 
as they were written in the Greek language, 
and some thought that the lives of the clergy 
and what they taught weie not in keeping 
with the teaching of the New Testament. 

Pei haps you will remember the name* of 
John Wycliffe, a elergjnnan who livt*d during 
the latter pait of the fourteenth century. 
This man, m his writings and sermons, 
boldly criticised the clergy of England and 
the teaching of the Church. His followers, 
called Lollards, were suppressed as heretics. 
The teachings of Wycliffe spread to luirope. 
In Bohemia (a State of Germany) a priest 
named John Huss made a gicat .stir by 
attacking the Church, much as Wycliffe 
had done. He was burned at the stake for 
his heretical opinions, 1415. 

In those days heretics, that is people who 
upheld teaching contrary to that of the 
Church, were looked upon as traitors, and it 
seemed a Christian duty to compel a heretic 
to recant lest he should be unable to enter 
’ "'aven. If he persisted in his unholy cour.se 
then it was thought right that he should be 
put to death so that he could not lead others 
into temptation. The Church could not shed 
blood, so it was the duty of the State to have 
the heretic put to death, most often by fire 
In medieval times most people saw nothing 
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wrong in condemning heretics to death, 
for in those days cruel punishments were 
inflicted for much slighter offences. 

Martin Luther.- On the morning of Decem- 
ber II, 1520, Martin Luther began a great 
religious revolution when he burned a letter 
directed against him by the Pope. Letters 
written by the Pope were called bulls, 
because of the leaden htdla with wfiich they 
were sealed. It was a daring and extraor- 
dinary act to burn a papal bull, and it has 
been said that "the Reformation began as 
the flames consumed the bull." 

Martin Luther, the son of a German miner, 
was born in 1483. Although his jiarents were 
poor he received a good education, lie 
became a begging scholar and went from door 
to door to beg for food, as many young 
scholars did in those days. Ilis father hoped 
that his clever son would become a lawyer, 
hut, to his pp^nntment, Martin one day 
announced that he intended to become a 
monk, and he retired into a monastery. 

Here at first he was unhappy, for his 
conscience gave him no rest. He felt that 
he had done much that was wrong foi which 
he deserved the punishment of (lud. He 
diligently read the Bilile and tlie wTitings 
of the Church Fatliers, and all(‘r some time 
he felt that God had forgiven him for his 
sins, and he was able to be haj^py and at 
peace once more. He went on a sliort visit 
to Rome where the worldly way in which 
some of the clergv lived greatly troubled 
him. On his return to Germany lu* was 
appointed a teacher at the university of 
Wittenberg, in Saxony, and theic he soon 
became famous as a rising young lecturer. 
Then an event happened which made him 
become, unintentionally, a rclormer. 

The Pope was anxious to complete the 
rebuilding of the great church of Saint Peter 
at Rome, and he decided to raise money, 
as many other popes had done before him, 
by the sale of indulgences. An indulgence, 
according to the teaching of the Church, 
formed a remission of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin, if the sinner had expressed 


his repentance and had promised to atone 
for his misdeeds. Some ignorant people 
bought these papers, which being written in 
Latin they could not read, believing that by 
doing so they were pardoned for all their sins 
without the need of being sorry for them. 
Besides this they were glad to help in the 
good cause of building a noble church. 
When a Dominican friar named Tetzel camo 
b) Wittenberg to sell indulgences, Luther 
b^’lievcd that they had a bad effect on some 
jM'oplc, and he boldly criticised the sale of 
indulgences. He wrote dowTi ninety-five 
theses or propositions which he offered to 
debate against all opponents. In accordance 
w’ith tlic custom of .scholars in those days, 
Luther posted his theses on the door of the 
church w'hcre all might see them. The 
appearance of the paper caused tremendous 
excitement. Luther suddenly became the 
talk of the country, for his arguments 
touched the matter about w'hich many men 
were thinking, the need for some reforms 
in the ('hurch. The theses written in Latin 
w'erc translated into German and rapidly 
printed. In a fortnight they had spread all 
over (Germany. So great w’as their etiect 
on the people that very few indulgence>^ 
could be sold. 

The Lope commanded Luther to keep 
silence, but he refused to do so, and at last 
the Pope i ^ned a bub against him, ordering 
him to rt nt within sixty days or be 
excommunicated. The papal bull did not 
frighten Luther; he burned it in a great 
bonfiie in the market square of Wittenberg 
in the presence of a great crowd of students 
and townsfolk. 

The I\)pp now called in the aid of the 
emperor ( liailes V., who ruled Germany. 
Charles oidered Luther to appear befoie an 
important assembly or diet at Worms on 
the Rhine. 0 . April 17, 15-I, Luther 
bravely faced liie ernptTor, j)rinccs, nobles 
and clergy in the great hall of the diet. An 
eyewitness thus describes the scene : " Charles 
V. was on his throne. Below the throne sat 
the Pope's two messengers on great crimson 
velvet chairs. Mingled through the hall 
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could be seen knights from every district 
in Germany in their steel cuirasses; monks 
in the various frocks of their orders; 
Spaniards of the emperor's retinue almost all 
in coats of yellow silk; lawyers with their 
books in their hands; magistrates and 
bishops. The weather was splendid. When 
the steps of Luther were heard, there fell 
one of those profound silences when all men 
hold their breath and the beating of the heart 
is alone heard. The eyes of that brilliant 
gathering were turned from the emperor, 
and fixed on Luther the monk." 

For two days Luther boldly held to his 
opinions. He refused to withdraw anyt mg 
that he had written. On the third day of 
the discussion Luther was ordered to go back 
to Wittenberg and there await the emperor's 
edict declaring him a heretic and an outlaw. 
On his way back he was kidnapped by 
friends and hidden in a castle, 'fhere in 
hiding and disguise he lived for a year, 
spending his time in translating Die New 
Testament into German. 

Later he returned to Wittenberg, but was 
unmolested, and lived in i)eace foi twenty- 
four years, during which time he flooded 
the country with pamphlets and letters. 
In this way Luther became the guide 
of the reforming movement which he 
had ac cidentally started. 


TEACHING HINTS 

1. Avignon.— Magnificent ruins of the 
palace built by the popes during the four- 
teenth century still stand at Avignon. The 
palace, which took thirty years to complete, 
is a combination of castle, convent and 
fortress. It is now in part a national 
monument and in part a military 
barrack. 

2. The church o! St. Peter. — ^This church 
is one of the wonders of the world, and 
perhaps the most stupendous of all. For 
nearly two hundred years the greatest 
masters of the Renaissance exerted their 


genius and exhausted all the resources of 
their art, while more than forty popes 
lavished their treasures on this unparalleled 
sanctuary, which stands on the site of the 
circus of Nero, where thousands of the first 
Christians suffered martyrdom. In the 
year a.d. 67, according to tradition, St. 
Peter was executed in the middle of the 
circus at the foot of the obelisk which now 
stands in front of his temple. The first 
basilica to the Apostles was built by Con- 
stantine the Great. It lasted for eleven 
hundred years, when in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, ruin menacing it, Nicholas 
V. determined on its reconstruction on a more 
extensive scale. Work began in 1450 and 
continued very slowly for nearly fifty yeais 
under succeeding popes until the election of 
the great Julius II. (1503) who had the talent 
for big midcrtakings. The old basilica was 
demolished, and in 150O Pope Julius laid the 
foundation stone of the new edifice in the 
presence of thirty-five cardinals. Bramante 
was the first architect. Michelangelo 
and Raphael were among its decorators. 
The enormous expense which it involved 
necessitated special efforts to secure contri- 
butions from Christendom, and to this end 
the sale of indulgences was the peculiar 
means employed. The church will hold 
seventy thousand people. 

3. Learning. — When children are told of 
the education of such men as Martin Luthei 
it would be advisable to mention that 
learning in those days was confined to the 
few. The ordinary peasant boys and girls 
had no book learning at all. Let them find 
on their Time Chart the year 1870 when 
education for all children in England first 
became possible. 

4. Memory work. — [a) For more than one 
thousand years there had been in western 
Europe one Church, at the head of which 
was the Pope. (6) The clergy were for 
centuries the only educated class of people 
and they held the highest offices in the 
State and the court, (c) Many people had 
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grown tired of the rule of the clergy and thing when Wycliffe translated the Bible’' 
many resented paying taxes for the Pope's (/) In what languages was the Bible first 
treasury, (d) Martin I uthcr began a great written’ (g) \Vliat sometimes happened to 
religious revolution when he burned a letter people who taught matters which were not 
written to him by the Pope (1520) like those taught by the Church’ {h) How 

long ago did M irtm I uthcr live ’ (1) Whi re did 
5. Hxercises. — (a) Who were the most he live’ (j) Why did he go to a niom.stery’ 
educated people in Fiirope before the {k) How did he cause a great stir in the 
Renaissance’ (b) Whom did kings often woild’ (/) Wlio was the king befon whom 
choose for their chief ad visei s’ (r) Who was 1 other had to go ’ (»i) Wlietedid luthcrgo ’ 
the head of the Church in wcsti in Europe’ («) Wliat h ippetit d to him ifl( r the mi i ting’ 
(rf) Why did sonu peopli w mt a changi in (o) WHiy did he trmslato tlie Bible’ {/>) Into 
thiinli niattfis’ (e) Wh\ was it a guat what linguigi did hi ti iiishti it’ 
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XIII. THREE FAMOUS KINGS 



Pram *he picture by J Igrasot [/‘Hoto IV / Mamell 

( IIARLLS \ LNILRINC. A MoNASTl RY A I N ()«• TT 


T h A( HLKS wisliinfj I'l omit this chap- about the same time, Henry VIII. in 1509, 
ter will hnd .1 desuiption 111 the Francis I. in 1515 and Charles V. in 1519 
Keferoiue Hook of the (lass I’utuie At their accessions they were aged respec- 
(No 54 in the iiortlolm) CrtniKni Tm ala tively eighteen, twenty-one and nineteen. 
Sttm \ small leprodiK tion of it is gneii on Tlie attitudes to the reformeis, which these 
the o])])Oiit ])ag( kings severally adopted, profoundly influ- 

enced the history of Europe. 

Charles, though the last of the three 
INTRODUCTION kings to come to the throne, was nevertheless 

the most important by reason of the great 
Charles V. (1600-1658).— Most of Furope extent of his territories. His parents were 
at the time of the Rcfoimation was ruled by Philip of Burgundy, son of the emperor 
three young monarc hs of stiiking and Maximilian, and Joanna, the daughter and 
forceful personality. These were Charles V., heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
Holy Roman Emperor and (as Charles I ) In 1506 Philip died, and Charles succeeded 
king of Spain, Francis I , king of France, to the county of Burgundy and his father’s 
and Henry VIII , king of England, These possessions in the Netherlands. Charles’s 
thiee young men all came to the throne at mother, Joanna, queen of Spam, was 
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insane, and in 1518 he was recognistd is 
king conjointly with her About this time 
the cmptror Maximilian died, and, in spite 
of the rivalry of Fiancis I of rranco, Charles 
secured election to the imperial throne, 
and was crowned at Aix-la Cliapelle in 1520 
Thus at the age of twenty Chailes was ruler 
of an eiiormous empire compiising Spam, 
the Netherlands, the German lands winch 
composed the Holy Roman Empire, a laige 
part of Italy, the new colonies in America, 
and scattered possessions in northern Africa 
Charles held no fewer than twenty five 
kingdoms and principalities 
The young inheritor of this vast territory 
had been brought up in the Netherlands, 


under the strict guaidiaiiship of his aunt 
Miigaret, daughter of tlu empeior Mi\i- 
niihan He gn w up to In i sti ikiiig lookm 
nnn wilh i thinjiile Ian md 1 piotiiidiiis 
law lie hiniM If ( onfe^stel thit Ik w is iigl\ 
but he hill a hn< open blow nid cU ii bhu 
CMS and he held hiiustlf with 1 digmt\ 
which made liim apju ir (\er\ inch ni 
empiioi During llie hrst ten yeais of his 
reign (harks rein lined in the bickgiound 
and apptared as an import in t figiiie only 
on tilt occasion ( f his meeting with Luther 
at the Diet of Worms in 1521 But in 1530 
he suddmly asseitcd his aiitlionty, and 
during the next twenty-eight years till his 
abdication, took the h .iding role in European 
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affairs. "No monarch until Napoleon," it 
has been said, "was so widely seen in 
Europe and Africa." 

Two main problems confronted the young 
emperor when he thus asserted his intention 
to rule — war with France and the growth 
of Lutheranism. The rivalry between f diaries 
and Francis, which had begun over the 
candidature for the imperial tlirone, conlimuTl 
throughout the gi eater p.iit of Cliailes’s 
reign. The king of Fiance w'as naturally 
alarmed at the increased dimensions of the 
empire which hemmed in his own kingdom 
on every side, and lie cmbaiked on a snies 
of wars w’ith his foimidable lival. a'Iic 
struggle broke out again and again. In 1525 
the imperial troops succeeded in capturing 
Francis himself and he was forced to nndcTgo 
a period of captivity. Charles was a whole- 
hearted supporter of Catholicism. lie set 
himself to root out the Lutheran heresy 
from his teiritories, cleclaiing himself pre- 
pared to stake "all his dominions, his 
friends, his body and blood, his life and 
soul" on its extinction. He might have 
succeeded in his jiolicy of extirpation had 
he set about the task immediately, but 
disorders in Spain and wars in Italy and 
Hungary necessitated his fiequciit absence 
from Germany. His struggle wdth the Fiench 
and the Turks, moreover, made him depen- 
dent on Lutheran aid. When he was at 
last in a position to combat the Lutherans, 
they had won too much ground for him to 
be able to suppress them. 

Germany had become divided into two 
parties, the north for the most part embrac- 
ing the Lutheran or "reformed" religion, 
while the south remained loyal to the Pope and 
the Roman Church. (This religious division 
still exists between northern and southern 
Germany.) The rapid growth of the new 
doctrines made it necessary to decide what 
their legal status should be. At a diet held 
in 1526 it was proposed that each state in 
Germany should direct its own religious 
affairs as it saw fit. This measure, however, 
only shelved the question, and three years 
later the majority of the princes assembled 


at the next diet decided that the Edict of 
Worms, outlawing all Lutherans as heretics, 
should be enforced. The I^utheran princes 
at once drew up a protest against the 
decision, in consequence of wirfeh those 
who separated from the Roman Church 
were tJienceforward known as Protestants 

(15^9). 

Fresh trouble wath France and invasion 
of the empire by the Turks, who besieged 
Vienna, drew Charles away from Germany 
once more. At the head of his army Charles 
forced the Turks backwards down the 
Danube (1532). In 1535 he personally con- 
(|uercd Tunis, he invaded Provence at the 
head of his troops in 1536, and in person 
crushed the rebellion of Ghent in 1540. 
In his last war with Francis, 1542-44, he 
was within easy reach of Paris when he 
made the peace of Crepy, 1544. 

By 1546 Charles w’as free to deal with tlie 
rising tide of Protestantism. In his absence 
the Protestant princes and the chief towns 
wiiicli had adopted the reformed religion 
had formed a league for self-defence known 
as the Schinalkaldic League (1530). This 
league Charles now attempted to destroy. 
He brought his Spanish troops into Germany 
and a civil w’ar began wiiifli lasted incon- 
clusively till 1555. In that year a diet met 
and arranged the Pcare of Augsburg. By 
its terms the ruler of each of the three 
hundred states of GiTrnany was to decide 
for hinis(*lf wiiether his subjects should 
be Lutherans or Catholics. A prince might 
eject from his principality any subj(‘ct who 
WT)uId not cemform to the religion of the 
Stat(\ This arrangement did not lead to 
complete religious toleration, since all sub- 
jects had to believe as their ruler believed 
or to depart from his dominions; but it 
recognised Lutheranism as a legal religion 
in Gennany. 

Wearied with his constant struggles, 
Cliarles, at the age of fifty-five, abdicated 
the throne and retired to the monastery at 
Yustc, in nortliern Spain, where, in a little 
house attached to the monastery, he spent 
the remaining years of his life, visited by 
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friends and relatives and by offu ial historians, 
and intcr/cning from time to time in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

Francis 1. of France (1494-1547) bt^rame 
heir-presumptive to tlie hrench tin one at 
the age of four. He was caiofully educated, 
learning Latin and history from Ins tutor, 


and delighted in hunting and tennis. In 
person Fiancis was handsome, in spite of a 
long and large nose, an«l his manner was 
pleasant and courteous, lie had many 
ac(oinj)lishmenLs, being a bnliiant conver- 
sationalist, something of a poet, and some- 
thing ot a sc liolar But, for all this, he had 
not the deptli or sticngth of character of 
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A large, solul goUl s<,il, still atticbed to the treaty, in 
figured, bearb the image aud superscription of hroncis. 


the Puhiu Ki )rd Oflire Theobvrrse, here 
the itvctsL bears the royal arms of 1 rauce 


and Italian and Spanisli from his mothei, 
Louise of Savoy. As a boy, Francis showed 
great fondness for the stories of King Atlhur 
and his Knights, and when he reached man- 
hood this passion for the romantic found 
outlet in tournaments, masquerades and 
all kinds of entertainments. He had an even 
greater love of strenuous physical exercise, 


Chailes V. Francis was lazy and pleasure- 
loving, and over-^‘ nd of personal adornment 
and the society of women. He was vacilla- 
ting, and he tried to compensate for the lack 
of intelligent will-power by obstinacy. 

The greater part of his reign was occupied 
by the struggle against Charles V. He led a 
triumphant expedition to Marignano, in 
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Italy (1515), and gained the reputation of a But the instability and indecision which 


knightly king. lie insisted, in spite of 
warnings, on standing as candidate for the 
Imperial crown. The election of Charles 
precipitated a conflict between tlic two 
powerful princes. Francis, seeking an ally 
against his great lival, sought the aid of 
Henry VUI. of England. The two monarchs 
arranged to meet between the French towns 
of Guincs and Aidres at a spot afterward'^ 
known, from tlic splendour of their retinues, 
as the l^teld of the Cloth of Gold. The two 
princes, each followed by a brilliant company 
resplendent in silks and jewels, spent two ^ty 
days together, feasting and jousting. 
But the intciview, winch dazzled the eyes of 
P-uropc, liad no political results. It was 
merely iiUy-acting on Ileniy's part, for he 
had alicady met Charles V. in England and 
he left the Field of the ( loth of Gold to visit 
him in the Netherlands. When war broke 
out between the rivals, Heniy sent troojis 
to aid the emperor in the wild hope of 
recovering some of the English possessions 
in France. England, however, gained nothing 
by the war. 

In the Italian campaign of 1525 Inancis 
proved a \acillating and useless leader, 
and he led his army to the disaster of Pavia 
where, however, he fought with gieat 
bravely but was taken pris(jncr. hnyin piison 
he wrote to his mother, *‘Of all things 
nothing remains to me but honour and life, 
which is safe.'* (This was the origin of the 
phrase "All is lost save honour,”) 

The Protestant doctrines took a stiong 
hold in France, and the French Protestants 
came to be known as Huguenots. Ihe first 
French translation of the New Testament 
appeared in 1523. Persecution began early 
and in 1535 an edict w^as pubiishecl ordering 
the extermination of the heretics. The result 
was that many Prench Piotestants emigrated 
to Protestant countries. The most famous 
of these emigrants was John Calvin, who later 
became Jhe leader in Geneva of that body of 
Protestants known after him as Calvinists. 

At first it had seemed as if Francis I. 
would throw in his lot with the reformers. 


was part of his nature is to be seen in his 
dealings with the two religious parties in 
France. He gave pledges to both sides 
alternately, at the beginning of his reign 
favouring the Protestants, but towards its 
close supporting the Catholics and persecuting 
the adherents of the reformed religion. The 
end of his reign was sullied by a massacre 
of the Waldenses (1545). 

Francis greatly strengthened the royal 
authority in Franco. He governed by means 
of a group of favourites without calling 
together the states-general or taking notice 
of the protests of the parlement. Money 
was squandered in gratifying the king's 
prodigality, by innumerable gifts to mis- 
tresses and courtiers, and by war cxjienses 
and the erection of magnificent buildings. 
He was pre-eminently the king of the 
Renaissance, and artists and men of letters 
vied in singing his praises. 

Henry VIU. (1509-1547). — The character 
of Henry VIII. of England presents yet 
another contrast both to the cold calculation 
and shrewdness of the emperor, Charles V., 
and also to the indecision, alternating with 
obstinacy, of Francis I. Henry's main 
chajactciistic was ambition, which found 
an outlet in the detennination to make 
himself supreme in his kingdom. 

Ihis trait in his character did not imme- 
diately apjicar. When he came to the English 
throne only the attractive side of his nature 
was visible. His good looks, his scholarship, 
his keen mind, his love of music and litera- 
ture, his royal bearing, all combined to 
make him popular, and it was long before the 
Pmglish nation realised the other side of 
his character. His ingratitude, his cruelty, 
his selfishness, his sensuality, above all his 
inordinate lust for power, only became 
apparent as time went on. His subjects 
learned by bitter experience that in the 
words of Henry's famous minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey, "sooner than miss any part of 
his will, he will endanger one half of his 
kingdom." 




Henry VIII. 

From the ptcture by Holbnn at BerkeUy Cattle, 
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He inherited from his hither vast wealth, 
and in the early years of his reign he squan- 
dered money in reckless extravagance. He 
entered on war with France and Scotland 
in which at great expense of money he gained 
the unprofitable victories of Guinegate (the 
Battle of Spuis) and Flodden (1513). Then 
he became nujre piiidcnt and was fortunate 
in having as his adviser Thomas Wolscy, the 
“greatest foreign minister that England has 
produced.” By skilful diplomacy Wolsey 
was able to keep the balance of power between 
the iival kings Cliailcs V. and Francis I., 
and hi‘ raised Hemy VIIT. to a high p’lce 
of power, making him for a short time the 
arbiter of Europe. Henry’s dealings wdth the 
Reformation movement in England are 
biicfiy told in the next chapter. 


CHILDREN'S STORY 

Dining the sixteenth century, when the 
Reformation wws taking place, there were in 
Europe three famous young kings — Charles 
V., king ol Spam and Holy Roman Emi^ior; 
Francis I., king of France ; and Henry VIII., 
king of England. These three rulers came 
to the till one at about the same time, and 
they w'eic all veiy young when they began 
to rule. Henry VIII. was eighteen, Charles 
V. was nineteen and Fiancis I. was twenty- 
one ycdis old. Ihe three kings all had to 
make up their minds whether they would 
remain Catholics and be loyal to the Pope, 
or whether they would help the Lutherans, 
for the followers of Luther w'ere multiplying 
very quickly in different parts of Europe. 

Charles ¥• was the most powerful man in 
Europe. He held no fewer than twenty-five 
crowns and principalities and ruled over 
Germany, the Netherlands, parts of Italy, 
Spam and all the new colonies which the 
Spaniards had founded in America. He was 
a fine soldier, very cool in a crisis, and always 
setting a royal example to his men. On one 
occasion, when a Lutheran army was 
bombarding his own, he showed himself 


so freely that his friends blamed him for 
carelessly risking his life. “I could not help 
it,” he said. “We were short of men, and 
I could not set a bad example.” Yet, strange 
to say, he was of a timid nature and was 
afraid of mice and spiders. 

Charles was brought up in the Netherlands 
by a strict aunt. He was a striking looking 
man. He himself said that he was ugly, 
for he had a thin, pale face and a protruding 
chin. But if he was plain he had a fine open 
brow and clear bright eyes, and he held 
himself with a dignity which made him 
appear every inch an emperor. 

Having so many dominions to look after 
Charles spent a good deal of his time in 
fighting. His greatest rival was Francis I., 
king of France, who tried to make his 
kingdom larger by winning lands from 
Charles. Charles led his soldiers in many a 
fight — in the burning sands of Africa, in far 
away Hungary where he fought successfully 
against the Turks, in Spain, the Netherlands 
and France. So much of Charles’s time was 
given up to fighting during the first years of 
his reign, that he had little chance of going 
to Germany to see what the followers of 
Luther were doing. 

When a young man of twenty-one he had, 
you will remember, presided at the Diet 
of Worms when Luther was brought before 
him. At last, in 1544, he had made peace 
with France and was ready to crush the 
Lutherans, foi he had declared that he would 
saciilice for the Church all his dominions, 
his friends, his body and blood, his life and 
soul. Charles, you see, was a staunch Catho- 
lic, and he felt it was his Christian duty to 
prevent any man from breaking away from 
the Church of Rome. But it was too late. 
While Charles had been fighting, the 
Lutherans had grown in larger and larger 
numbers. Nothing could now stop them 
from believing and worshipping as they 
wished. When Charles ordered the princes 
of Germany to see that every man in their 
lands obeyed the Pope, they protested and 
banded themselves together into a league 
against him. From that time the Church 
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was split into two bodies, the protesting 
party or Protestants who would not obey 
the Pope, and the faithful Catholics. 

At the age of fifty-five Charles, a dis- 
appointed man, worn out with fighting and 
tired of struggling against heretics within 
and enemies without, abdicated the tlironc 
and left his great tasks to his son Philip and 
his brother Ferdinand. Charles spent the 
last years of his life in a little house attached 
to a Spanish monastery at Yuste, where 
he passed his time quietly, digging in his 
garden, feeding his pets, shooting pigeons 
in the monastery woods, or watching 
Tarriani, a maker of clocks and mechanical 
toys. He loved children, flowers, animals 
and birds, and often amused himself in 
observing the antics of the court jester and 
listening to his jokes. Now and then he would 
write fierce letters to his son bidding him 
crush the Protestants in Spain and the 
Netherlands, but ruust of las time he spent 
in simple country pleasures or in reading oi 
writing books. Charles had dearly loved 
his wife who died before him, and he himself 
died clasping the crucifix which had belonged 
to her, 

Francis L, king of France, was a very 
diffeient man from the emperor Charles. 
He was brought up by a doting mother who 
gave him everything he wished. As a hoy 
hVancis loved reading the stoiies of Kinja; 
Arthur and his Knights, and the hbraiv of 
his castle-home was full of such romances. 
He grew up to be a tall, handsome man, 
and he gave much of his time to a life of 
pleasure, hunting, tennis, tournaments and 
merry-making of all kinds. His greatest 
fault was that he was never able to make 
up his mind. He could not decide wdiat was 
the right thing to do and then keep to his 
decision. The result was that sometimes 
he would rush headlong into an action that 
ought never to have been done, and at 
other times he would waver, and hesitate, 
unable to make up his mind either way. 
His great rival was the emperor, Charles, 
whose wide dominions hummed France in. 

t— VOL. 4 


Francis wanted to be chosen Holy Roman 
Emperor, and when Chailes was selected 
instead, Francis went to war with him. He 
tried to win lands in Italy, but although he 
was a brave fighter he was a poor leader, 
and at Pavia he was cai)tured and shut up 
in prison. Here he wrote to his mother a 
letter in which he said, “01 all things nothing 
remains to me but honour and life.” 

Francis tried to get the help of Henry 
of England against Chailes, and he invited 
Henry to h'rance, wheie he entertained him 
and his knights on a great plain wliii li from 
the richness of the dresses and equipment of 
those who came to the meeting, came to 
be known as the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The Field lay between two French towns, 
and the two kings rode from these towns 
toward each othiT followed by a long train 
of followers. They were so numerous that 
two thousind two hundred sheep alone were 
required to feed them for a month, besides 
all the other food which was provided. A 
great palace glittering with gold was specially 
built for King Henry, with a chapel beside 
it where he might attend service. In the 
fields lound it two thousand eight hundred 
tents W'ere elected for the lords and ladies 
of his court and their servants. 

In this sumptuous way the two monarchs 
lived lor ^wenly days, pa.ssing their time 
in tournan' its, banquets and other enter- 
tainments. The kings themselves often took 
part in the tournaments, and lilted against 
each other. They were very evenly matched, 
for while Francis was the more skilful of the 
two, Henry had the greater strength. But 
alter spending huge sums of money in this 
costly entcitainment and almost ruining 
many of the nobles, nothing important 
came of the meeting, for Henry did not 
help Francis at that time to fight against 
Charles. 

In dealing with the Protestants Francis 
showed weakness of character. At first it 
seemed as if he would side with the reformers, 
but later he began to persecute them. The 
Protestants of France oame to be called 
Huguenots, and of these one of the most 
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famous was John Calvin, who afterwards 
founded a new sect of reformers at Geneva. 

Francis was a very extravagant king and 
spent vast sums of money on presents to 
his friends, on rich clothing and banquets, 
and on building beautiful palaces. lie 
became more and more a one-man ruler, 
for he cared little for the French states- 
general, and ruled exactly as he thought 
fit with the help of his favourites. We can 
be sure that there was a good deal of grumb- 
ling among the merchants and poor people 
in Francis’s kingdoms, but the rich and 
well-to-do thought that he was a spier did 
king, for he did just what they though-, a 
king should do in the wonderful changing 
times of the re-birth of learning. 

Henry VHI. (1509-1547) was a handsome 
young man of eighteen wlien he ascended the 
throne. In stature and strength he was 
superior to all his fellows; his complexion 
was fair and bright; his auburn hair was 
combed straight and worn short; his round 
face was described by a writer as "so very 
beautiful that it would become a pretty 
woman." Henry was brought up under the 
influence of the New Learning. Educated 
by the best teachers, he could speak four 
languages; play on the harp, lute and organ; 
sing and compose music. An anthem which 
he composed is still sung in some churches 
in England to-day. Henry delighted in the 
society of scholars, and it was said that his 
court had a better store of learned men than 
any university. Henry was also a true 
English sportsman. He could ride better 
than his grooms, shoot better than the 
archers of his guard, and was a champion 
in the tournament. In the Tower of London 
there is an immense suit of tilting armour 
which the king wore in the lists. He was also 
a keen hunter, a tennis player and a yachts- 
man. Henry had a ready smile and jest for 
everyone, yet he knew how to keep his 
royal dignity. In the first years of his reign 
he freely spent in sport and costly entertain- 
ment the riches which his father had saved. 
The English people loved and admired their 


handsome and skilful king. Someone writing 
of him said, "If you could see how the 
world here is rejoicing in the possession of 
so great a prince you would not contain 
your tears for joy." 

Henry was ambitious, and he aspired to 
be a famous king. He Wtis fortunate in having 
for his chief minister a notable churchman 
called Thomas Wolsey. Wolsey rose to the 
highest offices in the Church and State. He 
obtained the lofty rank of cardinal from 
the Pope and was the king’s lord chancellor. 
Next to the king Cardinal Wolsey was the 
most important person in the kingdom. 
He was enormously rich. A train of prelates 
and nobles followed him wherever he moved ; 
his household was composed of five hundred 
persons of high birth, and its chief posts 
were held by knights and barons of the 
realm. Cardinal Wolsey was a faithful 
minister to Henry, he worked exceedingly 
hard, and did all in his power to make 
Henry a great and famous king. We shall 
hear in the next lesM)n how Henry treated 
Wolsey, and how Henry dealt with the 
Reformation in England. 


TEACHING HINTS 

1. * Lord Chancellor.— The chief officer in 
the State, the Keeper of the Gieat Seal. 
Sir Thomas More, who held the office after 
the death of Wolsey, was the first chancellor 
who was not a clergyman. The chancellor 
at the present day sits on the Woolsack — a 
reminder of the importance of the wool 
trade in early times. 

2 . Cardinal Wolsey. — In 1514 Wolsey was 
appointed archbishop of York; the next 
year he obtained the lofty rank of cardinal 
from the Pope, and before the end of the 
year he was Henry’s lord chancellor. In 
‘addition to other offices he was dean of 
Lincoln; bishop of Bath and Wells, of 
Winchester and of Durham; abbot of St. 
Alban's monastery and parish priest of 
several villages. The revenue from his 
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ofl&ces, and the many gifts and favours that 
he received, made him enormously rich. 
Two of his palaces, Hampton Court and 
York House (afterwards known as White- 
hall), later served as royal palaces. He 
founded Cardinal’s College (now Christ 
Church) at Oxforrl. 

(There is a description of Hain])ton (‘oiiit 
in Volume VI., page 200, under the gcncial 
title ot ’'Royal Residem es.”) 

3. The Refomation in other lands. - 

Switzerland. The Reformation in Switzer- 
land was initiated independently at Zurich 
by Zwingli (1484-1531), a classical scholar 
and teacher who proclaimed the Bible to be 
the sole basis of faitli. The lesult of his 
teaching was a cleavage in the nation which 
still persists to this day, part of Switzerland 
lernaining Catholic while the rest became 
Protestant. Another sect of reformers was 
founded b> Jonr r nhin (i509-t 5()4) who has 
been called the "Protestant pope." In 
Geneva, where he settled in 1536, he estab- 
lished a Protestant republic which he ruled 
on a religious basis with a rod of iron. His 
influence was not confined to Geneva. The 
men whom he trained as pastors and teachers 
carried the example of his st(‘rn, God-fearing 
and upright character all over Europe. 
The Calvinistic doctriiu's found favour, 
especially in France, and in Scotland, where 
they were preached by John Knox, "the 
Scottish Calvin." 

The Dutch Netherlands (the modern Hol- 
land) became mainly Calvinistic in religion, 
and the reformed doctrines spread rapidly 
in spite of the rigorous persecutions of heresy 
by the successive emperors who held both 
the Dutch and the Belgian Netherlands as 
part of their empire. 

Scandinavia. The rulers of Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway adopted the reformed 
religion, closed many monasteries, seized 
church lands and made Protestantism the 
official religion of the three countries. 


Spain. The Protestant doctrines at first 
spread rapidly in Spain. Many of the 
emperor Charles V.’s coiut dignitaries were 
in sympathy with them and several were 
executed after his death for heresy. But 
Protestantism was ruthlessly stamped out 
by the tribunal known as the Inquisition 
which op(M ated with extreme .severity in 
Spain. 

In Italy, as in Spain, the Protestants were 
crushed b}" the Inquisition, and Catholicism 
reigned supreme in the peninsula. 

4. Memory work. — (a) At the beginning 
of the Reformation there were three famous 
young kings in Europe; Charles V., king of 
Spain and Holy Roman Emperor; Francis I., 
king of Trance, and Henry VIII., king of 
England, [h) ('harles and Francis were for 
many years at war with each other, 
(t) Charles tiied to put down Lutheranism, 
but the princes in certain parts of his empire 
protested and they became known as 
IVotestants. [d) Francis tried to put down 
the Huguenots in France, (c) Henry’s 
chief minister was Cardinal Wolsey. 

5. Exercises.— («) In what century did 
the Reformation take place in Europe? 
(&) Why was Charles V. a most important 
emi)eior? (c) I low do wc know that he was a 
biave niai. (d) What did the reformers in 
Germany o when Charles ordered them 
to obey the Pope? (c) What was a Protes- 
tant? (/) Wfliy did Charles V. abdicate the 
throne? (g) How did he spend the last 
years of his life? (A) How did Francis I. 
enjoy himself as a young man? (t) What 
did he say when he was taken prisoner? 
(J) What happened at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold ? (k) What is an absolute monarch? 
(/) W^hy did the rich men praise Francis I.? 
(m) W^hy did the poor men grumble at 
Francis's doings? (w) Why was Henry 
VIII. as a young man so pleasing to the 
English? (0) Who was his chief minister? 
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The Reformation in England.— Although 
Henry VIII. came to the throne in 1509 the 
breach between him and the Pope did not 
begin to show itself openly till 1533, when the 
question was raised of the annulment of 
Henry’s marriage with Katharine of Aragon. 
Prior to this date he had shown himself a 
good Catholic, had expressed his abhorrence 
of Luther and his doctrines, and had even 
written a book attacking him. He presented 


a copy of it to the Pope, who lewdidcd the 
ro3'al author for his devotion by bestowing 
on him the title of Ftde% Defemor, or “ Defen- 
der of the Faith.” 

The foices of the Reformation were 
nevertheless at work in England. In 1530 
William lyndale published his English trans- 
lation of the Bible. Bom about 1492, and 
a scholar at both Oxford and Cambridge, 
he became chaplain and tutor to a noble 
family in Glouccstersliire. There he came 
into confli'^t with the backward country 
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clergy, and he so shamed them by his union to be sinful. This announce- 
superior ability and knowledge that he ment was in reality only a pretext 
aroused their hostility and was compelled for the annulment which he desired, 
to leave the neighbourhood. Tyndale thought Katharine had had several children, 
that the only way to open men’s eyes to but only one, a daughter, after- 
the needs of the Church was to translate wards Queen Mary Tudor, had sur- 
the New Testament into English, lie laid his vived infancy, and there was no son 
plans before the bishop of London, but met and heir to succeed to the throne, 
with a cold reception. It became plain to Henry felt that the death of his 
him "not only that there was no rourne in my children was a sign of divine dis- I 
lord of London's palace to translate the New pleasure. Moreover, Henry's fancy 
Testament, but also that there was no place had alighted on Anne Bolcyn, a 
to do it in all Englonde." Soon after this waiting-maidat court, and he wished ^ 
• rebuff Tyndale sailed for Hamburg (15:^4); to be free to marry her. 
he visited Luther at Wittenberg, and ti. *n The Pope, however, was un- j 
went on to Cologne, where he made some willing to consent to the divorce, 
progress with his printing. Only ten sheets To do so would mean setting aside 
were printed wlien the work was discovered the decision of a predecessor, and 
and stopped. T^mdale, however, escaped also incurring the anger of the 
farther up the Rhine to Worms, and there queen’s powerful nephew, the Em- 
the printing was finished. Henry VIH. peror Charles V. Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Cardinal Wolsey had been warned of partly because he failed to peisuade 
the work that was in progress, and Henry, the Pope to annul the marriage, fell 
as a loyal son of the Church, had given from power, was deprived of all his 
orders prohibiting the importation of Tyn- ollices, and died in disgrace in 1530. 
dale’s Bible. Copies, however, were secretly A new counsdlor and favouiite 
smuggled into England and eagerly bought appeared in Thomas Cromwell, an 
and lead. Wherever the Bibles weic dis- astute man, who suggested to 
covered, they were confiscated and burnt. Henry that he should repudiate the ^ 
At Marburg Tyndale continued his work of Pope’s authority and settle the 
writing, translating the Old Testament matfer in his own courts. Acting 
and printing. In 1535 he was arrested by the on this advice, which corresponded 
emperor's orders, tried for heresy, con- exactly with his own wishes, Henry - 
demned, and in 1536 stiangled and burnt instructed the new archbishop of 
at the stake. Tyndale was one of the greatest Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, to 
forces of the English Reformation, and his declare the marriage invalid, and 
translation of the Bible formed the basis of Anne Bolcyn, whom he had already 
much of the Authorised Version. married, was crowned queen in 

1533. 

The break between Rome and England.— This high-handed action inevitably 
The actual break between the Roman and brought down on Henry the papal 
the English Church was the act of a despotic condemnation. But he had gone ' _ 
sovereign. Henry VIH. had married his 00 far to turn back. The noted ' 

brother's widow, Katharine of Aragon, Reformation Parliament, which sat ' 

and as such a union was not permitted by from 1529 to 1536, passed an Act “ 
canon law he had obtained from the Pope a of Supremacy (1534) which 
special dtepensation for the marriage. After Henry was declared "The only 
living with Katharine for eighteen years. Supreme Head on Earth of the 
Henry suddenly declared that he believed tlie Church of England.” The king 
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was now supreme in his realm Parliament 
also passed a Treason Act which made it 
treason to speak, as well as do, anythi* 
against the king, queen or royal family. 
From that time anyone who denied that the 
king was Supreme Head was liable to a 
traitor’s death. Some notable men, however, 
refused to be terrorised into acknowledging 


the king in place of the Pope as Head of the 
Church. Amo ig them were John Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, 
who were both executed, 1535. 

The suppression of the monasteries soon 
follow#^d the separation from Rome (153O-40). 
Henry also caused a translation ot the 
Scriptures, the "Great" Bible, to be placed^ 
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in every church, for since he based his whole 
position on the authority of the Bible it was 
necessary that his subjects should be able to 
prove his claims for themselves. But by 
this time, Henry had gone as far as he 
intended with the Reformation in England. 
He was still a Catholic in doctrine, and he 
had no s}anpathy with the Lutherans or 
reformers. On finding that the public reading 
of the Bible led to heresy, he caused parlia- 
ment to pass a Statute of Six Articles (1539) 
which commanded all men to hold the 
Catholic faith under pain of heavy penalties. 
For the remaining seven years of his reign 
Protestants who denied the Six Arti< les 
and Catholics who refused to recognise his 
supremacy were impartially put to death — 
the Protestants burnt as heretics, the 
Catholics hanged as traitors. 

Sir Thomas More (1478-1685).- A notable 
victim of the English Reformation was one 
of the foremost men in the country. Sir 
Thomas More, Henry's lord chancellor and 
an English humanist of European reputation 
for his piety, his profound learning and 
his eloquent speech. He was the son of a 
London lawyer, and was born in Milk Street, 
Cheapside. After learning the rudiments 
of education at St. Anthony's School, in 
Threadneedle Street he was placed as a 
page in the household of Cardinal Morton, 
who observed his ability and predicted a 
great future for the boy. At the age of about 
fourteen More was sent to Oxford, where he 
studied under the great humanists of the 
time. He learned Greek in particular, but 
this study was looked upon askance by the 
authorities as likely to lead to new and 
dangerous doctrines, and his father in alarm 
recalled him from Oxford and set him to 
study law in London (1496). The young man 
did well in his profession but managed to 
continue the studies he had begun at Oxford, 
and we find him lecturing on the classics 
to "all the chief learned of the city of 
London.". At the age of twenty he gave 
himself over to an ascetic life and subjected 
himself to the discipline of a Carthusian 


monk. He wore a hair shirt, allowed himself 
little food, slept on the bare ground with a 
log under his head, and scourged himself 
every Friday. These extreme manifestations 
of devotion lasted for about four years, but 
throughout his life More was noted for his 
piety and for the long hours which he spent 
in prayer and meditation. 

More made the acquaintance of Erasmus, 
the great Renaissance scholar from Holland 
of whom it has been said, " He laid the egg 
of the Reformation and Luther hatched it." 
Erasmus has left us many descriptions of 
More whom he loved from the first. " When," 
he asks, " did Nature mould a temper more 
gentle and happy than the temper of Thomas 
More?" 

His scholarly pursuits did not prevent 
More from rising in his profession. He sat 
in the parliament of 1504 and came into 
public notice as a result of his courageous 
opposition to Henry VII. 's exorbitant 
demands for money. As a result he was 
obliged for a time to go into retirement. 
He married, settled at Chelsea with his wife 
and family and continued to practise as a 
lawyer, in which capacity his fame con- 
tinually increased. His ability soon attracted 
the attention of the young king Henry VIII . 
and he was taken into the royal service w ith 
the open resolve "first to look to God, and 
after God to the king." Henry showed More 
increasing favour. In 1518 he became a 
privy councillor, and he would often be sent 
for to the king's closet, where the two men 
discoursed for hours on astronomy, geography 
and divinity. More did not desire this 
favour, for he saw the danger in it, and he 
was reluctant to go to court. "No one 
ever struggled harder to gain admission 
there," says Erasmus, " than More struggled 
to escape." But the king was bent on 
surrounding himself with the most capable 
men in his kingdom; he insisted that More 
should make one of them; and then he 
valued him so highly, both as a companion 
and a privy councillor, that he would 
scarcely let him out of his sight. When 
Henry's great minister, Wolsey, fell from 
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A miniature pamteil late in the sixUpiilh or earh in the seventeenth renturs, for Thomas More, giandson ot the chancellor. 
The left hand portion is an autlieiitu n pn s< ntation of Sir lohn More (father of Sir rhomas) in his pidue s robes, of Sir Thomas 
himself, Ins three daughters his only son John, and I >hn s wife, \nne Cresacre (ixho stands behind her father in law ) To tlua 
group the painter of the miniature, in defiame of dates, has ad»Kd a seuind, considin,; d ]ohn Mjres son Ihoinas, his wife 

Mary Srroic, an«l two of Ihur sons 

power in 1529, More was made lord clian- yet commodious mansion. Iherc he lives 
cellor in his place, and was thus drawn surrounded by his numerous family including 
more and more into public affairs, so that his wife, his son, and his son’s wife, his 
he was able to spcnti little time with his three daughters, and their husbands, with 
family. eleven grandchilaien. There is not any man 

This was a great sorrow to him, for the living so affectionate to liis cliildrcn as he, 
home at Chelsea was very dear to him and and he loveth his old wife as if she were a 
was famous for its domestic happiness. To girl of fifteen. Sucli is the excellence of his 
quote Erasmus again— ‘More has built, disposition that whatsoever happeneth that 
near London, upon the Thames, a modest could not be helped, he at* cheerful and as 
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well pleased as if the best thing possible panied the invitation, to buy the ex-chan- 


had been done. . . . The house at Chelsea 
is a veritable school of Christian religion. 
In it is none, man or woman, but rcadeth 
or studieth the liberal arts, yet is their chief 
care of piety. There is never anyone idle; 
the head of the house governs it not by a 
lofty carriage or oft (frequent) rebukes, but 
by gentleness and amiable manners. Every 
member is busy in liis i)lace, performing his 
duty with alacrity; nor is sober mirth 
wanting." 

Of all this numerous household, the 
favourite of Sir Thomas More was his eldest 
daughter, Margaret, who married .. Mr. 
Roper. She ranks high among the famous 
women of England for her high intelligence, 
her accomplishments and her tender devotion 
to her father. She read (ireek and Latin, 
had great musical ability and studied the 
science of the time. The love between father 
and child has become a classic. "She gave 
him not only the tender affection of a 
daughter, but the high-minded sympathy 
of a soul great as his own," 

Henry had made More lord chancellor 
in the hope that he would support him in his 
ambitious schemes. This hope was soon 
disappointed. More would show no approval 
of Henry's plans for divorce, and when he 
saw that the marriage with Anne Boleyn was 
determined on, he petitioned to be allowetl 
to resign his chancellorship. This he did in 
1532, and relinquished office, as he had 
entered it, a poor man, with an income not 
exceeding £100 a year. Parliament voted 
him £5,000, but he refused it. He retired 
into private life, managing out of his slender 
means to provide for his large establish- 
ment as best he could. "If our purses 
stretch not to maintain us," he said 
merrily, " then may we with bag and wallet 
go a-begging together, hoping that for 
pity some good folks will give us their 
charity." 

More was, however, too important a man 
to be allowed to enjoy private life for long. 
He was invited to the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn, and a special grant of £20 accom- 


cellor new clothes for the ceremony I But 
More, true to his principles, refused both 
invitation and grant, and from that day 
his fate was certain. He was summoned by 
the privy council on a charge of receiving 
bribes in the administration of justice, a 
charge which was easily refuted. Then an 
absurd charge of treason was trumped up 
against him but could not be sustained. 
When he heard the news of his acquittal 
More said calmly, "That which is postponed 
is not dropped." 

The king's chance of vengeance soon came 
with the passing of the Act of Supremacy. 
More was summoned to Lambeth to take 
the oath. He offered to swear to the succes- 
sion, but refused the oath of supremacy 
as against his conscience. He was imprisoned 
in the Tower for over a year, and at the 
end of this time, much weakened by his 
imprisonment, he was brought to trial, and 
would even then have been acquitted but 
that the solicitor-general having been sworn 
as a witness for the Crown described a 
treasonable conversation which he claimed 
to have held with More in the Tower. On 
this act of perjury he was found guilty of 
treason and condemned to death. The 
sentence, originally the horrible traitor's 
death of hanging, drawing and quartering, 
was commuted by the king to beheading, 
and was carried out on July 7, 1535. 
More’s will was set aside, his family expelled 
from Chelsea, and liis small property con- 
fiscated and bestowed on Princess Elizabeth 
(later queen). Then only was the king's 
vengeance satisfied on his servant and 
friend. 

Tlie execution of Sir Thomas More sent 
a thrill of liorror throughout Europe. His 
reputation as scholar, lawyer, statesman, 
writer and man of culture was known all 
over the continent, and his piety was such 
that a later Pope bestowed on him the title 
of "the Blessed." Sir Thomas More is best 
known to us to-day as the author of Utopia, 
a description of the ideal state as More 
conceived it. 
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OmLDBEN’S STORY 

Henry VIII. was a king who was deter- 
mined always to have his own way. Sir 
Thomas More, tlie king's counsellor and 
friend, once said to a minister who was about 
to enter the king's service, "You are now 
entering the service of a most noble, wise 
and liberal prince. You should, in your 
counsel-giving, ever tell him what he ought 
to do, and never what he is able to do. 
For if a lion knew his own strength, hard 
were it for any man to rule him." This 
was true. If once Henry had set his mind 
to anything, nothing would hold him 
back. 

About the middle of his reign Henry 
wished to separate from his Queen and 
marry another woman, and ho asked his 
great minister Cardinal Wolsey to get the 
Pope to allow this to take place. The Pope 
refused his c.n.'.wi.'- Henry was extremely 
angry with Wolsey for having failed to get 
the Pope's consent. He dismissed Wolsey 
from all his offices, his rich estates were 
seized and he was reduced to poverty. Soon 
afterwards he died. 

Henry now resolved that he, instead of 
the Pope, should be head of the Church in 
England. Parliament was called, and an 
Act was passed which made Henry Supreme 
Head on Earth of the Church of England. 
Then a Treason Act was passed; any man 
who would not acknowledge Henry as the 
head of the Church was declared a traitor, 
and he might be executed. Thus in England 
the Reformation came about in a very 
different way from that in Germany and 
France. Henry was still a Catholic in 
doctrine, he hated the Lutherans and 
reformers, and when he had got his own 
way and had become supreme in both the 
• Church and State, he expected everybody 
to go on believing and worshipping exactly 
as they had done before. Many people in 
England were glad to have Henry as head 
of the Church, but others refused to acknow- 
ledge him as such. Among these was Sir 
Thomas More, who suffered a traitor's death 


for conscience' sake. The story of this good 
man is very interesting. 

Sir Thomas More was wise and learned, 
and much loved by his friends, one of whom 
called him "the most delightful man in 
England." He was a lawyer's .son, born in 
London in 1478, and was sent to St. Anthony's 
Free School in Threadneedle Street, at that 
tiiiie the best school in London. There he 
gained the thorough knowledge of Latin 
which, as we have seen in the story of 
Caxton, was necessary to anyone who 
wished to be a scholar. 

When Thomas was about thirteen years 
old he became a page in the household of 
Cardinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury. 
Ky his good sense and good behaviour he 
won the approval of the cardinal, who 
said one day at dinner, "This child here 
waiting at the table, whoever shall live to 
see it, will prove a marvellous man." 

When he was old enough, he was sent to 
Oxford university, but alter he had been 
there some time his father decided that he 
wished Thomas to be a lawyer and sent 
lor him to London to study law. About 
this time he met Erasmus, a noted scholar 
of the day, who became his greatest friend. 
He has left us a vivid description of More’s 
appearance in later life. "He is of middle 
height," he ^.^ys, " well -shaped, complexion 
pale. His h is black shot with yellow, 
or 3TII0W shot with black; beard scanty; 
eyes grey with dark spots — an eye supposed 
in England to indicate genius, and never 
to be found except in remarkable men." 

When More married he and his wife took 
a house in Chelsea, then a country village, 
and this house became one of the hapjnest 
homes in England. Erasmus, who was a 
frequent visitor there, tells us of More at 
home. "He is fc-ud of animals," he says, 
"and likes to watch their habits. All the 
birds in Chelsea come to him to be fed ; and 
he has various tame animals — a monkey, 
a fox, a ferret, and a weasel. lie rules his 
family with an easy hand — no quarrels. 
He has never made an enemy, nor become 
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an enemy. His whole house breathes happi- 
ness, and no one enters it who is not the 
better for the visit." 

Sir Thomas had four children, a boy and 
three girls. He was very fond of his three 
little daughters and shared in their play. 
"He was as fond of their pets and games," 
we are told, "as the children themselves, 
and would take grave scholars and statesmen 
into the garden to see his girls' rabbit 
hutches, or to watch the gambols of their 
favourite monkey." His especial favourite 
was his eldest daughter, Margaret, or " Meg," 
as he liked to call her. She understood her 
father best of them all, and loved thi hooks 
and music which were so dear to him. She 
was a clever and thoughtful girl who had 
learned to read Latin and Greek, and could 
play beautifully on the lute and harpsichord. 

When Henry VIII. came to the throne 
More became one of his chief advisers. 
The king and More were fond of each other, 
and Henry would visit the home at Chelsea, 
and walk round the garden after dinner 
with his arm round his favourite's neck. 

When Henry dismissed his lord chance llor, 
Cardinal WoJscy, the king appointed Moie 
to the office. But More knew it was a dan- 
gerous thing to serve under such a wilful 
king. 

How trouble came. — Sir Thomas did not 
trust too much to the royal favour, or 
believe that it would last. "If my head 
would win the king a castle in France," he 
said once, "it would not fail to go." Soon, 
as he had feared, trouble did indeed conic 
to the happy Chelsea home. More disagreed 
wdth the king on the matter of religion, and 
this disagreement grew into a quarrel, with 
a tragic ending. 

Sir Thomas was a good Catholic and a 
pious man. He had had his own private, 
chapel built at a distance from his house, 
and would sometimes spend a whole day 
there alone in prayer and meditation. He 
was intensely loyal to the Church and the 
Pope, and had no sympathy with the 
followers of Luther. 


When Henry wished to become head of 
the Church, More felt bound to disagree with 
his master, and he asked to be removed 
from the chancellorship. Henry was very 
angry, but he allowed Sir Thomas to retire 
to his home in Chelsea. The loss of all his 
important offices made him a poor man, 
with less than £100 a year. Parliament 
wished to make him a present of £ 5 , 000 , but 
he proudly refused the gift. "I had rather 
sec it all cast into the Thames," he declared. 

In 1534, when all English subjects were 
required to take tlie oath acknowledging 
Henry as head of the Church of England, 
More felt that he could not take this oath, 
because to him the Pope was the true Head 
of the Church. He knew, on the other hand, 
that if he did not take it he would be put 
to death, and this made it hard to refuse. 
As he went in a boat on the river Thames, 
on the way from his pleasant Chelsea home 
to the archbishop's palace at Lambeth 
where the oath was to be taken, he sat for 
a wliilc in silent thought. Then, turning 
to his son-in-law who sat beside him, he 
^aid, "I thank my Lord the field is won." 
He meant that he had conquered the 
temptation to give way, and would do what 
he felt to b(' right even at the risk of his 
life. 

' All hapj)encd as he had feared. He was 
asked to take the oath, and when he refused 
was anested and impri.s()ncd in the Tower, 
where he remained for fourteen w’eary 
months. The governor of the Tower, how- 
ever, was his friend, and did all he could to 
make the fallen chancellor comfortable. 

"1 am sorry," he said one day, "that 
your life is so comfortless." 

"Mr. Lieutenant," answered More brightly, 
"I heartily thank you, and assure you I do 
not mislike your cheer. But whenever I 
do so," he added with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, "then thrust me out of your doors! " 

Many friends came to visit More in 
prison, and urged him to take the oath. 
His wife thought him foolish to refuse. "I 
marvel," she said, "that you who have 
hitherto been taken for a wise man will now 
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SO play the fool as to lie here in this close, 
fUthy prison, and be content thus to be 
shut up among mice and rats when you 
might be abroad at your liberty, and with 
the favour and good will both of the king 
and his council, if you would but do as all 
the bishops and best learned of the rctilin 
have done." But More answered that it 
was against his conscience to call a man 
who was not a clergyman the head of the 
Church. "Besides," he added, "I am surely 
as near to heaven in the Tower as in Chelsea." 

At last More was brought to trial and 
condemned to death for high treason. On 
July 9, 1535, Sir Thomas was led forth 
to execution. To the last he showed his 
high courage and his merry heart. He eanie 
to the scaffold, on wliich stood the block, 
with the headsman beside it leaning on the 
handle of his axe. The platform had been 
badly erected, and shook as he placed his 
foot on the . "See me safely up," he 
said gaily. "For my coming down 1 can 
sliift for myself." 

Many notable people in other lands tlian 
England were horrified to hear of the execu- 
tion of Sir Thomas More. The empeior 
Charles V. said, "If I had been master of 
such a servant, I would rather liave lost the 
best city of my dominions than have lost 
such a worthy councillor." 


TEACHING HINTS 

1. The dissolution of monasteries.— -The 
Class Fi('tuie No. 34 should be leteiicd 
to in this i oniiei tioii. Cioiiiwell was 
ie.s()lved to pul an end to the monastn' 
system in England, and with the spoils to 
make Henry "the richest king that liad ever 
been in England." Henry appointed Crom- 
well Vicar-General, thus making him chief 
minister of the Church as well as of the State. 
Commissioners were sent round the country 
to examine the state of the monasteries. 
Their reports on most of tlicm were unfavour- 
able. Doubtless the reports were highly 
exaggerated, but the Reformation Parlia- 


ment was satisfied, and the smaller monas- 
teries, to the number of three hundred and 
seventy-six, were closed, 1536. In 1539 
a new parliament passed an act for the dis- 
solution of all monasteries. All the money, 
the gold and silver vessels were sent to the 
royal treasury; the bells were broken up 
to be re-cast into cannon; the lead was 
stripped from the roofs, and the beautiful 
( irved woodwork was burnt to melt down the 
lead. Windows, doors, timber and tiles 
were sold to any purchaser, or broken and 
destroyed. The massive walls were left in 
ruins for any one to use the stones for 
building houses. Ihc monastery lauds were 
handed over to the king, and in many cases 
he gave or sold them to country gentlemen 
to add to their estates. A part of the money 
was used on shipbuilding and for strengthen- 
ing the coast defences, and a small poition 
on the foundation of five new bishopiics. 
Ihe monks and nuns were ])ensioned oil 
vSorne abbots who refused to obey the royal 
cijinmands were hanged; some monks went 
abroad to find new homes in foreign monas- 
teries; some remained to work as clergymen, 
some gave up their religious life and worked 
as ordinary people. In many parts of England 
ruins of the monasteries can still be seen. 
In many cathedrals and churches there were 
famous shrines and altars rich with the 
offerings v pilgrims. These w’ere also^ 
destroyed, . d their wealth added to the 
king's treasury. From tlie famous shrine 
of St. T 1 jmas a Becket, at Canterbury, it 
is said that twenty-six cart-loads of treasure, 
jewels and gold were taken. 

2. Royal Navy. —The following note is 
not quite relevant to this lesson, but it is 
w^cll to bear it in mind in connection with a 
sub.scquent lesson on " The Great Armada": 
Henry VIII. wa . the first English king to 
make a real effort to form a large and 
efficient Royal Navy. Before Tudor times 
the few merchant ships had been used in 
times o^ war, but Henry VIII. not only 
built fighting ships carrying guns, but in 
the last year of his reign, 1545, he formed the 
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Navy Board, which consisted of certain 
officers whose business it was to attend to the 
building, equipment and repair of all royal 
ships. Thus “the year 1545 best marks 
the birth of the English naval power." 
Henry VII. had bought a piece of land at 
Portsmouth to form a dockyard; he had 
built two large ships, the Regent and the 
Sovereign, and he had encouraged merchants 
by paying them bounties to build shi])s 
which could be used for war. The Regent, 
the finest ship which England had then 
possessed, had been burnt in a fight with the 
French fleet off the roast of Brittany. 
Henry VIII. determined to have in its ^ toad 
a 5^et finer ship, and the Henry Grace-d-Dieu, 
or the Royal Hurry, as it is often called, was 
built. This ship carried three hundred and 
forty-nine soldiers, three hundred and one 
mariners and fifty gunners, and was so 
splendid that it was said “ tlie like had never 
been seen in England." Henry was very 
proud of this ship. When he went to launch 
it, in 1514, he wore a dress cut like a seaman’s 
but made of cloth of gold, and he had a great 
gold whistle whicli “he blew nearly as loud 
as a trumpet." The plunder Henry had 
gained from the Church enabled him to spend 
money on a large .scale. Italian workmen 
were brought over to improve .shipbuilding, 
and it is estunated that at the end of his 
reign Henry’s navy consisted of fifty-three 
vessels, carrying two hundred and thirty- 
seven brass guns and one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight of iron. Most of 
these ships were built at Portsmouth, or 
at the new dockyards of Deptford and 
Woolwich. 

3. The work of Henry.— As the “ Children’s 
Stories’* are neces.sarily concerned with only 
episodes in history it is advi.sable, now and 
then, to explain certain matters a little more 
fully in order to prevent children from gain- 
ing wrong impressions. In this lesson it 
might be as well to explain that Henry did 
great things for England. In a remarkable 
way he altered the religious policy of tlie 
country and gave his subjects the English 


Bible. He laid the foundations of the navy. 
He kept peace within the realm and extended 
royal justice to the whole of England and 
Wales. He consulted parliament so freely 
that much of its future growth was due to 
the encouragement given by him. To his last 
parliament he said, “ Now, since I find such 
kindness on your part towards me, I cannot 
choose but loxe and favour you; affirming 
that no prince in the world more favoureth 
his subjects than I do you, nor no subjects 
or Commons more love and obey their 
sovereign lord than I perceive you do." 
Henry had boundless faith in himself. The 
religious changc.s had thrown cin almost 
sacred character over the majesty of the king, 
for he was acknowledged Head of the Church. 
He alone could say what creed men might 
or might not profess; the clergy could preach 
onl}^ what he wished them to say; half of 
their wealth went to the royal treasury. 
It is little wonder that his faults were over- 
looked by the nation as a whole. Great 
changes were taking place throughout Europe, 
and England needed a strong, despotic 
king to hold the nation together and prevent 
civil war. The king was the liead of the 
nation; so long as the people held fast by 
the king the nation felt secure. Henry 
could be merciless, cruel and selfish ; he could 
haVe his wives, or nobles, or clergy, or 
ministers beheaded, for everything that was 
done men believed was done for the good of 
the nation, and they were content. 

4. The Tower. — There is a Class Picture 
of the Thames and Tower Bridge, No. 115 
in the portfolio, and there is an account of 
the Tower in Volume VI. — " General Know- 
ledge," London, page ^h(). 

6. Memory work.— (a) Henry VIII. was 
a king who was determined always to have 
his own way. (6) When the Pope refused 
to let Henry repudiate his queen, he got 
the parliament to declare that he was the 
supreme head of the Church of England, 
to the exclusion of the Pope, (c) Sir Thomas 
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More was a wise, learned and lovable man. 
{d) He refused to acknowledge Henry as 
head of the Church of England and was 
beheaded, 1535. 

6. Exercises. — (a) What is a cardinal? 
(b) How did Cardinal Wolsey lose Henry's 
favour? (c) Why did Henry wish to become 
head of the Church of England? (d) Why 
did he get parliament to pass the Act of 
Supremacy? (e) Sir Thomas More was born in 
1478. Howlongago was that? (/) What was 


More's profession? (g) How do we know that 
he was a clever man? (/t) What would a 
Tudor boy have specially enjoyed when 
visiting More's house? (t) How did the king 
show that he was fond of More? (J) How do 
we know that More was a pious man ? (A;) What 
did More mean by the words, " I thank my 
Lord the field is won "? (Z) How do we know 
tliat More was courageous? (m) What good 
joke did he make with the governor of the 
Tower? («) What joke did lie make just 
before he died? 



Ship. "Harry Grace-A-dieu '* built for Henry VTTI., 1512 

Anthony's “ Declaration of the Royal Navy,** 154^, MS, in Pepys' I.thrary, Sfngduten College, ( amhridgt'. 




XV. SAINT IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 



Saint Igna*^ius of Loyola 
/ rom the picture by Callo, in the House of the Jesuits at Madrid 


INTRODUCTION tantism had spread through northern Europe 

and had menaced Austria, Spam and even 
The Cathohe Counter-Reformation. — By Italj' in the south The popes and digmtanes 
the middle of the sixteenth century Protes- of the Church of Rome set themselves to 
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defend their threatened faith and to achieve 
reform. The Catholic reaction dates from the 
time of Pope Paul III. who was in office 
from 1534 to 1549. He appointed Catholic 
reformers to the college of cardinals and even 
offered a place in it to Erasmus. 

One great agency in this reform was the 
celebrated General Council of the Church 
which was convened by the Pope at Trent, 
a town in the Tyrol. The aim of the Council 
was to settle once for all the religious dis- 
putes of the Reformation by re-formulating 
the doctrines of the Church, and to effect a 
reform of ecclesiastical abuses. The Council, 
which met intermittently for eighteen years 
under various popes declared that the Church 
had equal authority with the Bible, and that 
the Pope was supreme in Christendom. 
These were the two great issues on which the 
Church and the Protestants had split, and 
the stand taken by the Council made 
reconciliation 1 ^^n'eeii the Catholics and 
Protestants thenceforward impossible. To 
check the spread of heretical doctrines 
a list was drawn up, known as the Index," 
in which were enteied all the books con- 
demned as heretical and therefore forbidden 
to all faithful Catholics. In order to reform 
some of the abuses of the Church, the council 
passed decrees prohibiting the sale of 
ecclesiastical offices, and ordering bishops 
to reside in their own dioceses, to attend 
strictly to their duties and to superintend 
their clergy. The effect of these reforms 
was to make the Church more exclusively a 
religious organisation, to raise the standard 
of life and to heighten the sense of respon- 
sibility among the clergy. 

Another question which engaged the 
attention of the Council was the extirpation 
of heresy by means of the Inquisition, a 
system of Church courts for the discovery 
and punishment of heresy. The Inquisition 
was established in most European countric 
and was especially strong in Spain, where 
it became notorir»us for its severity. In Italy 
it was successful in stamping out the effects 
of the Reformation ; in France the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew (1572) and a succession 
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of religious wars broke up the Huguenot 
organisation. But in the Teutonic countries 
its establishment only led to fiercer outbursts 
of Protestant zeal, and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion definitely failed in Northern Germany, 
Scandinavia, the Netherlands, England and 
Scotland. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1566). — New 

religious orders were organised, pledged to 
fight for the faith. The most notable among 
these was the Society of Jesus founded by 
Ignatius of Loyola, a Spanish nobleman. 
(His Spanish name was Inigo Lopez de 
Rccaldc.) He was born on December 
24, at the castle of Loyola, on the river 
Urola, in northern Spain, and he was 
the youngest of a family of thirteen. After 
a rudimentary education he was sent as a 
page to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and he afterwards took service with a 
Spanish duke and became a soldier of 
fortune. In 1521, while defending a town 
besieged by the French, his legs were struck 
by a cannon ball, and the injury he received 
left him a cripple for the rest of his days. 
During his convalescence he read two books, 
a Castilian translation of the Life of Christ, 
by Ludolphus of Saxony, and a series of 
biographies known as The Flowers of the 
Saints. The reading of those volumes brought 
about in hh • a change of heart. He renounced 
the life of t world and devoted his martial 
enthusiasm lO the service of God and the 
Church. 

As soon as he had recovered strength, 
Loyola set out on a pilgrimage to the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Montserrat. On his way 
thither he was nearly turned from his pur- 
pose by an encounter with a Moor, who 
worsted him in argument and rode off, 
leaving Loyola deeply humiliated. He was 
minded to pur^^ue the Moor and take a 
knightly vengeance for the insult, but his 
mule, to whom he left the choice of the path 
he should take, brought him to the abbey. 
Here, in imitation of the heroes of his 
favourite chivalric romances, he spent an 
all-night vigil in the abbey church and next 
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day, putting off his worldly attire and laying 
his sword and dagger on the altar, he robed 
himself in the rough garb of a pilgrim and 
set out on the search for holiness. At the 
neighbouring town of Manresa he spent 
some months in a hospice undergoing the 
most seveic self-discipline, fasting and 
scourging, and engaging in long hours of 
piayer. These excessive austerities injured 
yet furtlier his already broken health, and 
for the rest of his life he suffered from 
periodical attacks of illness. During this 
period of disciplme, however, when, as he 
says, God wrought with him as a master 
with a schoolboy, he was not ni'glectfiil of 
the welfare of others and, finding that his 
severities inteifeicrl with his \ >wer of 
helping his neighbours, he gave them up and 
began to t.ikc more care of himself. 

He next ti a veiled to Jerusalem by way 
of Rome, but was not allowed to remain 
in the city, as the Franciscan friars there 
dicaded the effect on the Turks of his 
incautious zeal He returned to Baicelona 
and set himself to make up the deficiencies 
in his education by a course of study. He 
began to ham Latin, and spent a year and 
a half studying philosophy at the university 
of Alcala, in Spain. Here he began to 
instruct some companions in Christian doc- 
trine, and presented them w.th copies of his 
book Spiritual hxeictscs, which was later 
to become “ the spiritual arm of tlie Society ' 
of Jesus” On account of this work he was 
brought up before the Inquisition and 
impiisoned. but leleased with the command 
to spend four years in study before beginning 
to instruct others 

He visited Salamanca, where he was 
again impnsoned while his doctrines were 
enquired into, and he was once more pro- 
hibited from teaching till he had studied 
for four years. Feeling that his work was 
hampered in Spain, he made his way to 
Pans to continue his education (1538). 
Again he attempted to give religious instruc- 
tion, but was foi bidden by the Inquisition 
to do so while still a student. In these 
prohibitions of the Inquisition we may see 


the wisdom of that bpdy at its best. The 
enforced study which it laid on Loyola 
transformed him from an impetuous and 
illiterate youth to a man of ripe judgment 
and a sound schohar, ready for the great 
work of founding his society. 

At the end of 1529 he met in Paris the 
men who were its first members. Their 
names are well known. There was Pierre 
LeRvre, or Faber, a Frenchman, Francis 
Xavier, a young professor of philosophy 
from Navarre, who was afterwards canonised 
for his work as ''apostle to the East," 
Laynez, who with others represented the 
Jesuits at the Council of Trent, Bobadille, 
and two more. The seven men determined 
to consecrate the union of their little com- 
pany by a vow. Accordingly on August 15, 
1534, the Feast of the Assumption, they 
assembled in the crypt of the church of St. 
Mary on the heights of Montmartre. Faber, 
the only priest among them, said Mass, and 
they took vows of poveity and chastity, 
and pledged themselves either to journey 
to the Holy Land or, if that were not prac- 
ticable after waiting a year in Venice, to go 
to Rome and offer their services to the Pope. 

The year of waiting passed without pi esent- 
ing any opportunity of going to Palestine, 
and it was decided that Loyola and Laynez 
should go to Rome and place the little band 
at the disposal of the Pope. As a result of 
this corporate decision, the Society began 
to take definite shape. A set of niles was 
drawn up, and the military title of the 
"Company of Jesus" adopted, being pro- 
posed by Loyola because the company had 
met in the name of Jesus Loyola used the 
Spanish military term "Compafna" to 
express his vision of a band of spiritua 
soldiers living under martial law and dis 
pline. 

On the journey to Rome, Loyola had o 
of the visions with which he was frequent 
favoured. Chri.st appeared to him with tl 
words, "I shall be propitious to you." Tl 
travellers were well received by the Pope 
who appointed Faber to teach Holy Scrip- 
ture and Laynez to lecture in theology at 
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the university, while Loyola was 
left free to carry on his spiritual 
work, which was so successful that 
he summoned his other companions 
to Rome to help him. He founded 
rescue homes for fallen women, 
orphanages and schools for re- 
ligious instruction. The rest of his 
time was spent in perfecting the 
Spiritual Exercises and drawing up 
the Constitutions of the Society. 

The Society was officially recog- 
nised by Pope Paul III. in 1540, 
and Loyola was appointed its first 
general. His natural preference for 
a life of letirement and prayer led 
him twice to attempt to resign 
this position, but his desire was 
opposed by the fathers, wlio felt 
that with the lapid increase of the 
Society he alone could steer it 
safclv / • >iigh tlio first ciitical years 
of its existence. Accordingly he re- 
mained general till 1550, when he 
died sudd(‘nly of h'ver, and was 
buried in Rome. In 1609 he was 
beatified, and in 1628 he was 
canonised. 

At the death of T.oyola, the 
Society innnlxTed over two thousand 
members. In time the order spiead 
througliout the world, the members 
mingling ficely with mankind, by 
their personal influence checking the 
spread of heretical views and bring 
ing back many, particularly among 
the aristocracy, to their allegiance 
to the Roman Church. Thus the 
Jesuits, as they were called by 
their Protestant opponents, were 
among the chief instruments in 
bringing about the Counter-Reform- 
‘ation. 

“The soldier-mind of Ignatius can 
be seen throughout the constitu- 
tions*' of the Society. In the 
threefold vow taken by a novice, 
that of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, the duty of obedience was 


the one most emphasised. Absolute obedience 
to his superior was expected throughout the 
life of every Jesuit. The general during 
his lifetime was placed by ihe founder in a 
position of almost uncontrolled authority, 
and the ideal state of mind of a Jesuit 
toward him or anyone deputed by him is 
thus expressed: “In all things except sin 
I ought to do the will of my superior and 
nit my own." It was the gieat desire of 
Loyola that there should be absolute 
uniformity and unanimity in the Society. 
“Let us all," he said, “think in the same 
way, let us all speak in the same manner if 
possible." The result was a body of men 
completely subject to the will of their 
geneial. The Jesuits, unlike the monastic 
orders, wore no distinctive dress, and had 
no fixed abode. St. Ignatius said that the 
monks were the infantry of the Church, 
whose duty was to stand firmly in one place 
on the battle field; the Jesuits were to be 
her light liorse, capable of going anywhere 
at a moment's notice, but e^ipecially apt and 
designed foi scouting and skirmishing. 

The original aim of the Society as set forth 
by its founder in 1540 was -“to offer 
spiritual consolation for the advancement 
of souls in life and Chiistian doctiine, for 
the propagation of the faith by public 
])rea( hing and the ministry of the word of 
God, spiritir.l exenisps and acts of charity, 
and especial ' by the instnntinn of children 
and ignorant people, and by the spiritual 
consolations of the faithful in Christ.*' 
The italicised words cover the two branches 
of work, education and the mission field, in 
which the Jesuits had the greatest success. 
They completely revolutionised education, 
taught in a fresh and attractive manner, 
provided free schools, brought out new 
lesson books, and won the goodwill of their 
pupils by a mixture of firmness and gentle- 
ness. For three hundred years the Jesuits 
were considered the best schoolmasters in 
Europe. “Consult the schools of the Jesuits," 
wrote Sir Francis Bacon, speaking of educa- 
tion, “for nothing better has been put into 
practice." Their chief drawback, however, 
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was an over-emphasis on discipline, thus 
preventing the free development of character 
which is the essence of true education. 

The work of the Jesuits among the heathen 
was equally remarkable. In Hindustan and 
China, North and South America, Brazil 
and Paraguay, they carried on their civilising 
work in the face of hardship and death with 
an unflinching courage and devotion. St. 
Francis Xavier in particular won the hearts 
of thousands in India, and made converts 
innumerable. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Jesuits fell into disfavour, 
and in 1773 the Society was abolishec^ by 
Pope Clement XIV. as having outlived its 
usefulness. Though the Society was dis- 
solved, it was not dead. It maintained its 
existence in Russia and elsewhere, and in 
1814 it was recognised once more by the 
bull of Pope Pius VII. 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

By the middle of the sixteenth century 
Protestantism had spread so widely that 
certain Catholics bound themselves together 
in religious orders, pledged to do all in their 
power to win men back to the Catholic 
faith. The most notable of these religious 
orders was the Society of Jesus founded by 
Ignatius of Loyola. 

Ignatius was bom in Spain in 1491 in the 
riverside castle of Loyola, from which he took 
his name. His father, a nobleman, already 
had twelve children when the baby arrived. 
The little boy did not receive much education, 
for in those days noblemen's sons despised 
learning. They thought it unmanly to study 
books, and cared only for war and adventure. 
As soon as Ignatius had learned to read and 
write a little he was sent to the Spanish 
court as a page to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the king and queen who enabled Columbus 
to make his four voyages to America. Here 
he stayed till he was old enough to be a 
soldier, and he then joined the Spani^ army. 
From his boyhood Ignatius had loved the 


romances of chivalry and warfare which told 
of the adventures of the knights of Spain, 
and he rejoiced to follow in the footsteps of 
his heroes. 

As a soldier, Ignatius was extremely brave. 
In 1521 he was with the garrison which was 
defending a town besieged by the French. 
During the final assault in which the French 
captured the town, he was struck by a cannon 
ball which shattered one of his legs and badly 
wounded the other. When the victorious 
Frenchmen rushed in, they found him lying 
unable to move and took him prisoner. 
They treated him kindly, however, set his 
leg, and sent him home in a litter to Loyola. 
There the doctor who saw his leg said that 
it had been badly set, and that it must be 
broken and set again. In those days there 
were no anasthetics such as chloroform 
which makes a patient unconscious during 
an operation, but in spite of the terrible 
pain caused by the breaking of his leg, 
Ignatius made no movement except a 
clenching of his fist. 

As the young nobleman lay in his bed 
during the long weary hours of recovery, 
facing the terrible prospect of being a cripple, 
two books were brought to him which were 
to make a complete change in his life. One 
was a Life of Christ and the other a book of 
stories from the lives of saints. 

Then a strange struggle began in his mind. 
As he lay awake at night he would think 
of the old romances he loved, and of his 
lady-love, and of the daring deeds which he 
might yet do for her sake; but presently 
his thoughts would turn to those stories 
which he had read of Christ and the saints. 
Which was he to be — the knight of his lady, 
or the knight of Christ? 

One night, in the midst of these confusing 
ideas, he saw a vision. It seemed to him 
that a new Lady appeared to him, the Virgin 
Mary herself with the Christ-child in her 
arms. Immediately a loathing seized him 
for all the former bad deeds of his life, the 
gambling, drinking, fighting and pleasure- 
seeking that had filled his days when he was 
a courtier or a soldier. He resolved to forsake 
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all earthly pleasures and to give up his whole 
life to the service of Christ and His Mother. 
He would go into a monastery, or on pil- 
grimage, and make himself a worthy servant 
of God. 

When he had recovered from his illness, 
Ignatius rode out on his mule, undecided what 
to do next. He let the mule go where it 
wished, and it brought him to the gates of a 
Benedictine abbey. 

Here he alighted and made up his mind 
that, like a knight of old, he would watch 
all night in the abbey church, and the next 
day he would give himself to God. This 
all-night watch he kept in the dimly-lighted 
church, kneeling in prayer before the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin whose knight he had 
sworn to be. In the morning he gave his mule 
to the monks, and his gay clothing to a 
passing beggar, laid his sword and dagger 
on the altar and, clothing himself in a rough, 
sackcloth garmuit and with loose hempen 
shoes on his feet, he wandered forth again. 
He soon came to a hospice, an inn kept by 
monks, and here he stayed for a week, 
eating no food and spending seven hours 
of each day in prayer, and scourging himself 
daily with a knotted cord as a penance for 
his past sins Then he set off on the long and 
weary pilgi image to the Holy Land. 

As he wandered through Europe, it seemed 
to him, with his soldier's mind, that the 
Roman Church was at war against her 
enemies, and needed knights to fight for her. 
He longed to gather together a band of 
Christian men pledged to the service of the 
Church. He soon began to realise, however, 
that the battle they must fight would be a 
warfare, not of swords, but of brains. He 
was brought before the Church council, 
which forbade him to begin his work till 
he had spent four years in study, for the 
Church had no use for unlearned teachers. 
Wishing that he had spent more time i. 
his books as a boy, Loyola obediently set 
out for the university to train his mind for 
his great work. 

For many years he wandered from one 
university to another, studying in Spain. 


in London and in Paris. It was in Paris that 
he met six young men who were to be the 
first soldiers in his Society of Jesus, The 
seven became firm friends, and Ignatius, 
by this time a wise and learned man of 
forty and more, was their leader. 

Ignatius and his little group of followers 
resolved to bind themselves together by a 
solemn oalh. Accordingly, on August 15, 
^534# they assembled in the crypt of a 
church on the heights of Montmartre, in 
Paris. There one of them, who was a priest, 
said Mass, and the band pledged themselves 
never to marry, to live in poverty as the 
followers of St. Francis had done, and to 
serve God by tending the sick, making 
pilgrimages, or doing any work which the 
Pope should appoint. 

A year later Loyola journeyed to Rome 
to offer to the Pope the services of his com- 
pany of Christian knights. On his way there 
he had another vision, in which it seemed to 
him that Christ Himself appeared and 
blessed his work. The Pope received him 
kindly and accepted the offer of his services 
and those of his friends, and so the Society 
of Je%us was founded. A list of rules of 
the Society was next drawn up. It was 
decided that the Society should be led by a 
general, and Ignatius was the first to hold 
that position, and he remained its general 
till his dt' h in 1556. 

A porti it painted by a famous artist 
gives us a good idea of the appearance of 
Loyola. He was small in stature and, as 
we have seen, he was lame, but like a true 
soldier he carried himself so well that his 
lameness was hardly noticeable. He had a 
dark olive skin, a high bald head with the 
broad open brow of a man who thinks 
deeply, and a thin face which showed the 
signs of his long prayers and frequent 
fastings. His small, brilliant eyes seemed 
to penetrate into the hearts of men and to 
read their thoughts. 

The Jesuits. — ^I'he numbers of the Society 
of Jesus increased so rapidly that by the 
death of Loyola it counted over two thousand 
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members. They began to penetrate every- 
where, and the Protestants gave them the 
name of Jesuits, by which they arc commonly 
known. 

Among the Jesuits, as in an army, the 
first duty was obedience, A Jesuit must obey 
without question any order given him by 
his superior, and once he had received an 
order he must do all in his power to carry 
It out, even at the cost of his life. The 
Jesuits wore no special dress, and built 
themselves no houses or monasteries, but 
lived in the woild like soldiers in camp, 
ready at any time to battle with wc rds 
against the enemies of God and the Church. 

The great work of the Jesuits was done in 
the schools. They saw that if men and women 
were to be faithful sons and daughters of 
the Roman Chiinh, they must be properly 
taught as boys and girls. Accoidingly they 
paid especial attention to teaching, and 
called their schools and colleges '‘fortresses 
of the faith.*’ In these Jesuit schools short 
lessons, many holidays, light punishments 
and manv pares wcie the rale. But when 
the children were actually learning tliey 
were made to work hard. Above all they 
were taught absolute obedience. Ihe Jesuit 
schools were so famous that even Protestants 
sent their children to them. 

Another great work of the Jesuits was the 
conversion of the heathen in the newly 
discovered lands. Jesuit missionaiies went 
to India, China, Japan, Africa, the Philippine 
islands where Magellan had been put to 
death by the heathen natives, and the great 
continent of America. In these lands they 
converted hundreds of thousands of men 
and women from their heathen religions to 
the worship of the one true God. 

Ignatius was buried in Rome, and in the 
year 1628 he was canonised and is now 
known as St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

TEACmNO HINTS 

1. Introduction. — As an introduction to 
the story of St. Ignatius of Loyola it 


would be advisable to explain simply a few 
facts concerning the Counter-Reformation. 
Explain that counter means against, and show 
how the Reformation within the Church was 
in opposition to the religious movement which 
drove men outside it. (Compare counter- 
act, counter-balance, counter-march, etc.) 

2. Memory work. — The memory work and 
exercises for this lesson will naturally depend 
to a large extent on what tlie teacher selects 
for the introduction to the lesson, so none 
is given here. The practice, ^ver, oj 
arranging for definite i - 

learned and, if possible, . i.te ‘I ^^^at 

is SO valuable that it si 1’ / ^^^lust be 

followed. As the childrer there 

writing compositions they ^^^^^roform 
a few wTitten exercises as weh^ fAe- 

The writing of short answiT s terr'*^^^ 

is excellent training, and i/Ae ^ aore 
clearly shows the teacher how veer 
has been understood by the odd 

^ ori, 

3. St. Francis Xavier. Frai. sco de 
Xaviei (1506-1552), Jesuit niN'-ionaiy and 
saint, is often called the “Apostle of the 
Indies He was the son of Juan de Jasso 
and Maria de Azpilcucta y Aavier and was 
born at his mother’s castle of Xavier, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, and following a Spanish 
custom of the time, he took his mother's 
name. In 1542 Xavier reached Goa and at 
once began walking through the streets 
ringing a small bell, and telling all to come 
and send their children and servants to be 
instructed in the piincij)al chuich. At 
Travancore he is said to have founded forty- 
five Christian settlements; he visited Ceylon, 
Malacca, the Moluccas and other parts of 
the Malay archipelago. In 1549 \vent 
to Japan, where he remained for two years, 
and afterwards returned to Goa. At the 
end of 1552 Xavier reached China, but he 
was attacked by fever and shortly afterwards 
died. His body was later transferred to 
Goa, where it lies in a magnificent shrine. 
Xavier is regarded as the greatest of Chris- 
tian missionaries since the first century a.d. 
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Against these was a set of earnest men who 
believed that so much of the old religious 
teaching was wrong that they wished to 
uproot everything connected with it. In 
addition, there were those who had become 
rich from the Church spoils and were anxious 
to become richer. 

Henry had directed by will that England 
should be governed by a council of sixteen 
members, until Edward came of age. The 
council appointed the young king's uncle, 
Edward Se3miour, their leader, with the title 
of r rotector. He was made duke of Somerset, 
and he practically ruled the country s a 
king. By order of the government there was 
much smashing of images in churches and of 
painted glass bright vnth the figures of saints 
and of angels. Henry's Treason Act, the 
Six Articles Act and others were repealed, 
and many more changes were made. Up to 
this time the services and prayers of the 
Church had been given in the Latin tongue, 
but Cranmer translated these prayers, and 
prepared an English Book of Common 
Prayer which parliament ordered to be 
adopted, 1549. This was accompanied by an 
Act of Uniformity which compelled the clergy 
to use the new prayer book. 

We can understand something of the 
different opinions held in England with 
regard to the Reformation, when we remem- 
ber that Cranmer, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Ridley, the bishop of Rochester, 
were In favour of the changes; but that, on 
the other hand, Gardiner, the bishop of 
Winchester, and Bonner, the bishop of 
London, were put into prison because they 
opposed the changes. 

When Somerset fell into disfavour the 
earl of Warwick, who later assumed the title 
of the duke of Northumberland, became head 
of the government. Northumberland him- 
self appeared to care little about religious 
matters, but for selfish reasons he pushed 
forward the Reformation very rapidly. All 
Catholics were expeUed from the council; 
Catholic bishops — Gardiner, Bonner and 
others —were deprived of their sees; a second 
Act of Uniformity was passed and a second 


Book of Common Prayer was issued; altars 
and organs were taken down, old service 
books destroyed, and the destruction of 
images went on apace. 

In 1552 the health of the king was seen 
to be failing, for he was smitten with con- 
sumption. By a statute of 1544 Mary had 
been named to succeed Edward, and North- 
umberland was alarmed for his own safety. 
Mary was an ardent Catholic and Northum- 
berland had ttone his best to help the 
Protestant movement. He persuaded Edward 
to leave the crown by will to Lady Jane 
Grey, the grand-daughter of Mary, the 
younger sister of Henry VIII. To make his 
own position secure, his son, Lord Guildford 
Dudley, married Lady Jane. On the death 
of Edward, Lady Jane was proclaimed queen 
in London. She was an intelligent girl of 
sixteen and a fervent Protestant. In London 
there were many Protestants, but so greatly 
was Northumberland hated that when Lady 
Jane passed through the streets no one 
raised a shout of welcome — there was a 
dead silence. Most people in England 
wanted Mary for queen. In a few days 
she was at the head of thirty thousand men. 
Northumberland gathered what troops he 
could to oppose her, but his own soldiers 
threw their caps in the air and shouted 
"Long hve Queen Mary." Mary was pro- 
claimed queen in London. The unfortunate 
Lady Jane, who had been queen in name for 
nine days, passed from a throne to a prison. 

Mary Tudor (1658-1568).— The people 
generally rejoiced at the coronation of Mary 
for they much preferred a daughter of 
"bluff King Hal" for their queen rather 
than a giil who was in the power of the duke 
of Northumberland. Mary was now thirty- 
seven years of age. She was fervently 
attached to the old religion, and her fondest 
desire was to re-establish it in England. She 
longed to see restored to the Church the 
lands that had been confiscated at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and she was 
anxious to marry Prince Philip of Spain, 
the son of Charles V. 
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Mary was inclined to be merciful to those 
who had combined against her, and only 
Northumberland and two others were exe- 
cuted. The bishops who had been deprived 
of their sees under the Protestant rule of 
Edward were reinstated, and the reforming 
bishops were in their turn committed to the 
Tower. The ecclesiastical laws of Edward 
VI . were re- 
pealed, and 
those of Henry 
VIII. re-enacted; 
the Catholic 
missal again 
took the place of 
the Protestant 
prayer book. 

Archbishop 
Cranmer boldly 
published a letter 
expressing his 
grief that luc 
M ass had been 
restored in Can- 
terbury cathe- 
dral, and he 
denounced its 
teaching. He 
was sent to the 
Tower, whrther 
Ridley, who had 
succeeded 
Bonner as bishop 
of London, and 
Latimer, bishop 
of Worcester, 
soon followed 
him. 

The queen's 
chief adviser 
was Gardiner, 
once more bishop of Winchester, whom she 
delivered from the Tower where he had been 
confined during the late reign. He was mad 
lord chancellor and he directed Mary's 
policy when in 1553 she called a parliament 
to give effect to her wishes. It soon appeared, 
however, that parliament was not willing 
to have fhe Pope as Head of the English 


Church, or to restore the confiscated Church 
lands. Parliament was delighted to re-estab- 
lish the worship and services which had 
prevailed in Henry's reign, but it presented 
a petition against the Spanish marriage, for 
the English were alarmed at the prospect 
of a foreigner having power in England. 
Mary dissolved parliament rather than take 

its advice. 

The immediate 
result of Mary's 
action was an 
insurrection 
which had for 
its aim the plac- 
ing of Elizabeth 
on the throne. 
Lady Jane's 
father, the duke 
of Suffolk, led 
the rebellion in 
the Midlands 
and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt raised 
Kent. Suffolk's 
party failed, but 
Wyatt, with a 
large following, 
advance d 
against London. 

The queen had 
no troops to 
meet him, and it 
was d’oubtful 
whether the 
citizens would 
support her or 
Wyatt. Mary 
showed remark- 
able courage. 
She refused to 
leave London, and ordered the lord mayor to 
summon a met ting of the citizens at the 
Guildhall. Here, in her deep manly voice, 
she appealed to the people. She declared 
that she would never marry without the 
consent of parliament, and she urged. 
Stand fast against these rebels, your 
enemies and nune. Fear them not, for 
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I assure you I fear them nothing at 
all " 

Next morning twenty thousand men had 
enrolled themselves to guard the city. The 
greater part of Wyatt’s men wcie cut off 
in an engagement at Hyde Park Corner 
With three hundred followers he reached 
Liidgate —but the gate was closed against 
him 'Ihe daiing leader was seized and sent 
to the lower 

Maiy now was no longer merciful Not 
only were Suffolk and Wyatt executed, but 
the innoctnt Lady Jane and her young 
husband, Guildford Dudley, were als sent 
to the block 

Ihe iinsuccebsfiil rising against Mary’s 
marriage had the effect of inducing parlia- 
ment to give its approval, and in July. 1554, 
Philip landed in Fngland and the marriage 
took place in Winchestei cathedral Philip 
received the title of king, and the names of 
Philip and Mary appeared together in all 
official documents, and their heads on the 
coins 

A new parliament ga\o its consent for the 
re-enactment ol the statutes for the burning 
of heretics, and agreed to a reunion with 
the see of Rome On St Andrew’s day, 
No\ ember 30, 155 Cardinal Pole gave 
his solemn absolution to the nation Ihe 
queen and king, with all the members of 
both Houses of Parliament, knelt humbly 
before him, confessed the sin of breaking 
awa> from the Roman See and received 
absolution Ihis was to Mary a moment of 
unbounded happiness She had for long 
grieved over the separation of England from 
Rome, and she believed from the bottom of 
her heart that the only path to happiness 
in this world and the next, both for herself 
and the nation, was to root out heresy. 

The Catholic reaction had now firmly set 
in To one thing only did parliament decline 
to give its consent It would not restore 
the abbey lands Mary, herself, however, 
at her own expense, restored several of the 
monasteries Now onwards, for nearly four 
years, the terrible law for the burning of 
heretics was put into force High and low. 


nch and poor alike suffered for their faith. 
In the first year four bishops — Hooper, 
Ferrar, Latimer and Ridley — died at the 
stake. 

Cranmer was deprived and Cardinal Pole 
became the new archbishop of Canterbury, 
For two more years the heres> laws were 
enforced Ihe number of those who suffered 
has been reckoned at two hundred and 
seventy-seven Most of these were burnt 
in the eastern and south-eastern parts of 
England, for here the Protestants were 
thickest. At Oxford, Worcester, Stratford 
in Essex, and other places memorials to the 
martyrs still stand In 1556 Cranmer himself 
suffered death at the stake Everywhere 
the people looked upon these executions 
with horror and disgust 1 hi resolute 
behaviour of the martyrs won their general 
sympathy. The mam result of the persecu- 
tion was to turn the hearts of Mary’s people 
from herself, her Church and her creed 
Their loyalty turned to bitter hatred 

It IS a pitiful tragedy that a brave and 
steadfast woman like Mary, and one who 
was naturally generous and loved justice, 
should, out of hci ternble conception of 
religious duty, have brought upon herself 
the name of the most meiciless pcisecutor 
m English history And she died with the 
bitter knowledge that all she had done was 
in vain 

To add to the sorrow of her last years 
England as an ally of Sjiain was dragged 
into war with France. The result was that 
in the first weeks of January, 1558, a French 
army captured Calais, which England had 
held for two hundred years This was a 
terrible shock to Englishmen It was no 
real misfortune, for the cost in men and 
riches to hold a fortified town in a foreign 
land was great, but the disgrace was deeply 
felt by the people and the queen. Added 
to this, Mary's husband had deserted her 
and she was suffering from an incurable 
disease On November 17, sad and lonely, 
the poor queen died, knowing that all her 
zeal for the Catholic faith had resulted in 
failure, knowing that her husband whom 
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she loved had deserted her, and that her 
subjects hated her. Cardinal Pole died the 
next day. 

Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603). Elizabeth, 
Henry's younger daughter, was the child of 
his second wife, Anne Boleyn, and she 
inherited the qualities of both hei parents 
She had her father's good looks, physical 
strength, quick wit, love of sdiolaiship 
and indomitable will 
These masculine 
qualities were set off 
by the love of finery, 
the passion for dis 
play, and the thirst 
for admiiation which 
came to her fiom her 
mother She be 
wildeicd all who met 
her by the apparent 
inconsistencies Oi hei 
conduct, but in reality 
her aims were simple, 
namely, "to preserve 
hei throne, to keep 
England out of war, 
to lestore civil and 
religious order ' 

1 hese aims she on the 
whole achieved, keep 
ing her country in 
peace and prosperity 
for nearly half a 
century, while the 
rest of Europe was 
torn with strife 

On her accession, 
her position was one of grave difficulty 
and danger A religious civil war seemed 
imminent , England was at war with T ranee , 
her exchequer was low, and her army and 
navy deplorably weak , Elizabeth herself 
was regal ded by her Catholic subjects s 
illegitimate and therefoie not the lawful 
monarch, while at any moment hostilities 
might break out between England and 
Spam in which the island kingdom would 
be engulfed 


Elizabeth proved herself equal to the 
emcigency. She knew that a few years of 
peace would see the settlement of many of 
her difficulties Accordingly she set herself 
to gain time by concihation and compromise. 
She gave the Pope to understand that she 
might m time return to the Catholic Chuich, 
bringing England with hci, and thus she 
prevented Catholic attacks upon her She 
kept the courts of Europe in siisi)ense by 
coquetting with pio- 
posals of marriage 
with one piincc after 
another She made 
peace with 1 ranee 
(^5S9), giaduall> 
freed herself fiom 
dependence on Spain, 
and steadily strength- 
ened hei army and 
navy 

Elizabeth earned 
out her principle of 
compromise and 
conciliation in her 
religious settlement 
with marked success 
She herself piobably 
had no strong personal 
opinions on the 
matter, she had been 
a Protestant under 
Ldwaid VI and a 
Catholic under Mary 
Her aim in religion, 
as in all else, was 
unity for her subjects 
and supremacy for 
herself, hence she fell back on the s\strm 
of Henry VllI "I shall do," she declared, 
"as my father did" With this aim she 
repudiated once again b\ an Act of Supremacy 
(15*59) the avdiority of the Pope, but she 
refrained from taking the title of "Head" 
of the Church, so offensive to Catholics, and 
contented herself with the position of 
"Supreme Governor of the realm " In 1559 
an Act of Umformtly required all English 
subjects to attend their parish churches 
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regularly. But so long as this Act was obeyed, 
no inquiry was made into the actual beliefs 
held by any ordinary citizen. This wise and 
moderate settlement did much to establish 
confidence between the English and their ruler. 

Having thus secured peace at home, the 
queen was able to turn her attention to 
Spain. From the beginning of her reign she 
had realised that conflict with that country 
must arise sooner or later. But by her 
wonderful diplomacy she had succeeded in 
averting it until a prosperous and united 
England stood ready to meet the danger. 
This delay she had achieved by an allianc< 
with France (secured in 1572), which made 
Spain afraid to attack England with such a 
powerful ally behind her, and also by 
secretly supporting the Netherlands, when 
the Protestants were revolting against their 
Catholic master, and so keeping his atten- 
tion occupied. 

In 1585 a religious civil war broke out in 
France and her alliance was no longer of 
use to England. But Elizabeth by that tune 
felt strong enough to stand alone without 
the aid of France. She decided to throw 
down the challenge to Philip. Accordingly, 
she made three definite moves toward pro- 
voking hostilities. She openly sent help to 
the Netherlands, thus enabling them to 
succeed in their revolt. She encouraged her 
seamen equally openly to plunder Spanish 
ships and towns. Finally, she executed Mary 
Queen of Scots, who was regarded by 
Catholics as the lawful queen of England. 

Mary Queen of Scots (1542-1587) was a 

descendant of Henry VII.'s daughter Mar- 
garet, who had married a Scottish king, 
James IV. Mary was the grandchild of this 
union, and on the death of her father, 
James V., she became queen of Scotland. 
In 1558 she married the dauphin of France, 
afterwards Francis II., and so became queen 
of France as well. Soon after his death 
(1560) she returned to Scotland to rule. 
Mary was a Catholic and those who regarded 
Elizabeth as illegitimate considered Mary 
the lawful queen of England. 


Scotland had for the most part 
adopted the Protestant religion in 
an extreme form, as preached by 
John Knox, a disciple of Calvin. — loso 
Mary outraged the Scottish Protes- 
tants by marrying Lord Darnley, 
a young Catholic nobleman of 
dissolute character. The marriage 
proved to be an unhappy one and 
less than two years after its cele- 
bration Darnley was murdered. —1200 
Strong suspicion of Mary's share in 
the murder caused a revolt among _^ 2 so 
the Scottish nobles which drove her 
from the throne. She escaped to 
England, where for eighteen years she 300 
lived in captivity. Her presence in 
the country, and the numerous plots —1350 
which it encouraged, were a constant | 
menace to Elizabeth. In 1586 a new | 
and most dangerous conspiracy was I 
discovered; Mary was brought to I 
trial, found guilty and beheaded, 
although Elizabeth signed her death- 
warrant with great reluctance (1587). — isoo 
Mary bequeathed to Philip of Spain 
her title to the English crown. 

The Armada. — Philip hesitated no ^ isss 
longer. He realised that the triumph 
of the Catholic cause in Europe and —1600 
the safety of the Spanish possessions 
in the New World depended on his ^ 
conquest of England. With this 
aim, therefore, he began to gather a — 1700 
mighty fleet, the "Invincible 
Armada," The preparations were I_j75q 
interrupted in 1587 by a raid on ' 
the harbour of Cadiz, the head- 
quarters of the Spanish fleet, by 
Sir Francis Drake, which did so 
much damage that the start of the isso 
Armada was delayed for a year. In 
the spring of 1588, however, it was __,9 qq 
ready to sail, and one hundred and 
thirty-two great ships left the Penin- 
sula on their way to England. A 
gale delayed them, and it was not 
till July tha^ "the sails of the l«.2000 
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Armada were seen from The Lizard, and 
the English beacons flared out their alarm 
along the coast." 

Meanwhile, England had been preparing 
for the reception of the Spaniards An army 
was gathered at Tilbury, all available forces 
from the Midlands were mustered in London, 
and the south and east coasts were strongly 
guarded. Even the Catholic lords found 
their patriotism stronger than their religious 
/cal, and brought their men to join the army 
at Tilbury. At sea, too, the English were 
ready, though their force of eighty small 
ships, of which only thirty-four were fighting 
ships, and the rest merchant-men, most of 
them hardly bigger than our modern yachts, 
seemed no match for the great Spanish 
galleons, the smallest of which exceeded in 
size the largest English vessel. What the 
English lacked in fighting power, however, 
they made up in spirit. They were fortunate 
in their commanders, men of experience and 
courage, of whom the most noteworthy was 
the vice-admiral Sir Francis Drake. His 
quiet confidence is shown in the often quoted 
story of his remark when the news of tlie 
Armada's coming was brought to him during 
a game of bowls. " There is time to finish the 
game first, and beat the Spaniards after- 
wards,” said Drake coolly. Such was the spirit 
in which the English went into the battle. 

Meanwhile, the most "fortunate and 
invincible Armada" sailed on, and on July 
20 appeared off Plymouth. The plan was 
for it to sail up the Channel as far as Dunkirk, 
and there to anchor and to allow a huge 
Spanish army, which was waiting near 
Antwerp, to cross the sea and invade England. 
But this design could not be carried out. 
The small, swift linglish ships slipped between 
the Spaniards and the shore and followed 
them up the Channel, doing as much damage 
as possible, but avoiding coming to close 
quarters. I'his running fight lasted for seven 
days, during which it was seen that the slow- 
moving Spanish galleons, overcrowded by 
seasick soldiers unused to fighting at sea, 
were no match for the English vessels, 
manned by experienced sailors who could 


fire three shots to the Spaniards' one, and 
could sail their light clippers in and out as 
they pleased among the unwieldy ships of 
the enemy. 

At last the Armada anchored off Calais. 
During the night the English admiral sent 
eight fire ships down upon it, and these 
threw the whole fleet into disorder. In the 
morning the English fell on the scattered 
vessels, and by the next day the whole 
Armada was fleeing northward, hoping to 
reach safety by sailing round the north 
coast of Scotland, the only available route. 
Fierce storms drove the ships to destruction, 
and of the one hundred and thirty-two 
vessels that left Spain only fifty-three 
returned. 

The defeat of the Armada freed Europe 
for ever from the menace of Spanish power. 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

Queen Elizabeth, the last of the Tudor 
sovereigns, was the daughter of Henry VIIL 
and Anne Boleyn. At her accession she was 
in her twenty-fifth year. Like her mother 
she had mucli personal beauty. Her figure 
was tall and commanding, her face long but 
queenly and intelligent, her eyes quick and 
bright,- She was a bold horse-woman, a 
good shot, a graceful dancer, a skilled 
musician, and an accomplished scholar. 
From her father she inherited her frank 
and hearty address, her love of popularity, 
her dauntless courage and her amazing 
self-confidence. She had the Tudor temper. 
In a harsh, manlike voice she would soundly 
rate great nobles as if they were schoolboys; 
at times she would use the coarsest language 
to her ministers. Like her mother she 
delighted in splendour and pleasure. Her 
delight was to move about the country 
from castle to castle accompanied by a 
gorgeous procession of courtiers. She was 
extremely vain. She hoarded jewels, and 
her dresses were innumerable. She delighted 
in flattery, and a courtier who could pay her 
a compliment was sure to win her favour. 
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But, behind all this outward show, her 
nature, like her father’s, was hard as steel. 
Although she appeared to rejoice in luxur3^ 
yet she lived frugally and worked hard. 
Like her grandfather, Henry VII., she knew 
the value of money and wasted nothing 
in reckless extravagance as her father had 
done. In the council chamber she forgot 
her coquetry and love of flattery, she spoke 
in plain, downright speech and expected 
the same of her advisers. She gathered about 
her a noble group of ministers, to whom she 
listened carefully, but she was never carried 
away by the advice of any one; her policy 
as a whole was her own. It was a poli y 
of good sense. Her aims were set clearly 
before her, to preserve her throne, to keep 
England out of war, to restore good order 
in the land. 

Elizabeth’s great task. — At her accession 
Elizabeth was confronted by a tremendous 
task. England had been dragged by Spain 
into a useless and ruinous war with France. 
Her fighting strength had sunk so low that 
France was mistress of the Channel. In the 
north Scotland was a standing danger, for 
Queen Mary Stuart had married Francis, the 
dauphin of France, eldest son and heir of 
King Henry II., and those people in England 
who thought that Elizabeth had no proper 
right to the throne looked on Mary Stuart 
as the one who should take her place. 

The country was heavily in debt, trade 
and industry were not in a flourishing 
condition, the poorer classes were suffering 
and discontented, there was bitter enmity 
between the Catholics and Protestants. 
Such was the condition of England when 
Elizabeth came to the throne. England’s 
one hope lay in the character of her queen. 
Elizabeth was resolved to govern so that 
England might be great and flourishing. 
Above all she was an ardent patriot, she 
loved her people, and they in turn felt a 
chivalrous devotion to ’’Good Queen Bess." 
Addressing her first parliament she said, 
"Nothing, no worldly thing under the sun, 
is so dear to me as the love and good-will 


of my subjects." And the love and good-will 
which were so dear to her she fully won. 
She had the splendid courage that looks 
danger in the face without flinching. 

This remarkable queen luled England 
for forty-five years, and ruled it so well that 
her people loved her and called her "Good 
Queen Bess," and "Gloriana" — ^The 
(dorious Queen. We still speak of her reign 
as the "Elizabethan Age," or "the spacious 
days of Great Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth’s first great task was to settle 
the religious troubles of the land. In order 
to understand what she did, we must 
remember that in those times neither Protes- 
tants nor Catholics understood what is meant 
by being tolerant, that is allowing other 
people to have their own religious opinions. 
The Protestants, when led by a Protestant 
ruler, persecuted the Catholics; and the 
Catholics, when their turn came, perse- 
cuted the Protestants. If we remember 
this we shall the better undcTstand the great 
work of Elizabeth, who managed to win the 
love and respect of both moderate Protes- 
tants and moderate Catholics. 

She knew that though many of the people 
of England were Protestants, nearly half 
of them were still Catholics, so she tried to 
please both parties. She made some laws 
which pleased the less extreme Protestants, 
and others which satisfied the less extreme 
Catholics. Most important of all, she called 
herself " Supreme Governor ’’ of the Realm, 
and did not take the title of "Head" of 
the Church, the assumption of which by 
Henry VIII. had been a great cause of offence 
to Catholics Of course, many people were 
not content ; some zealous Protestants 
thought that Elizabeth had not done enough 
for the Reformation, while some zealous 
Catholics thought that she had done too 
much. But her " Middle Way," as it is 
sometimes called, was very successful, and 
year by year more people accepted the 
Church of England. Thus Elizabeth won 
the people to her side, and so was able 
to turn her attention to the danger from 
Spain. 
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English seamen constantly attacked 
Spanish ships as they were voyaging home- 
wards to Spam laden with gold and silver; 
and English seamen, too, constantly raided 
Spanish settlements in the new lands of 
America. England knew full well that some 
day the Spaniards would declaie war on 
England, in order to put a stop to this 
raiding and piracy. At the begmnmg of her 
reign, no one knew whether Elizabeth was a 
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Protestant or not, and Philip of Spain, who 
was a Catholic, was very friendly to her, and 
even offered to marry her, as he had before 
married her half-sister Mary But Elizabeth 
refused him, as she later refused many other 
kings, princes and nobles who asked her to 
marry them. When it became clear that 
Elizabeth was a Protestant, the Pope and 
the Catholic princes who were anxious to 
mak#^ England a Catholic country once more 
told Philip that, as he was the 
most powerful king m Europe, 
he must conquer England, 
and force the people to accept 
the Catholic faith 

This Spanish invasion was 
the teriible danger which for 
tliiity years hung over Eng- 
land At any moment Philip 
might land with a huge army, 
and conquer the country for 
Spam But Elizabc th was veiy 
clevei, and for many years 
she was able to pi event war 
between England and Spain, 
and throughout those years she 
was stiengthening hei aimy 
and navy and teaching Eng- 
lishmen to unite together in 
defence of their queen and 
country At last she felt that 
England was strong enough to 
^ ht the Spaniaids, and she 
d t ided to force Philip to make 
war. 

She sent money openly to 
the Protestants who wcic 
fighting against Spam in the 
Netherlands She openly en- 
v.vjurdged the English sea- 
captains to rob Spanish ships 
and Spanish towns m the New 
World. Finally, she signed a 
paper ordermg the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots 
When the news of this last 
action came to Philip he felt 
that the time had come to 
conquer England. For Mary, 
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the beautiful Catholic queen of Scotland, 
had had an English grandmother, and the 
Catholics said that Mary, and not Elizabeth, 
was the true queen of England Mary had 
been forced to flee from the Protestants of 
Scotland into England, where she had been 
kept a prisoner for eighteen years So long as 
Maiy was a 
prisoner in 
England the 
Catliolics were 
constan t ly 
plotting to kill 
Elizabeth and 
place Mary on 
the throne In 
the end these 
plots grew so 
dangerousthat 
the pailiament 
decided that 
Mary must be 
beheaded, and 
Elizabeth, 
much against 
her will, signed 
the death- 
warrant On 
1 ebruary 8, 

I 5 ft 6 , the 
beautiful and 
unhappy 
queen of Scots 
met hei death 
by the heads 
man's axe 
Ihe people of 
England re 
joiced at the 
news Great 
bonfiies were 
lighted, the 
churches rang out their peals of bells, and 
the peopk feasted, for they felt that at last 
their own loved Queen Hizabeth was safe 
from further plots 

The Annada. — As soon as Philip of Spam 
knew of the execution of Queen Mary, he 


prepared to invade England to punish 
Elizabeth and her people. Philip got ready 
a great fleet, or Armada as he called it, and 
ordered the Duke of Parma, his general m 
the Netherlands, to be ready to bring an 
army across the Straits of Dover. But 
England was now better prepared than she 

had ever been 
before For the 
last thirty 
years she had 
been building 
and fitting out 
ships, and the 
English sailors, 
under men like 
Hawkins, 
Diake.Howaid 
and hrobishcr 
were bold and 
skilful 

King Philip 
thought that 
the English 
Catholics 
would join 
him and fight 
against Eliza- 
beth, but every 
one remained 
true, and 
fought bravely 
for his native 
land. The 
queen placed 
Charles, Lord 
Howard of 
Effingham, in 
command of 
the English 
ships, which 
altogether 
numbered two hundred Philip gathered his 
army in Cadiz harbour, but Francis Drake 
suddenly attacked Cadiz and sent fire ships 
mto the harbour. About eighty Spanish ships 
were burnt, and the start of the Armada had 
to be put off for another year. Drake called 
this "singeing the king of Spain’s bear'd.” 
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About the end of May, 1588, the Spanish 
fleet set sail; it was made up of about one 
hundred and thirty great ships with thirty 
thousand men, and was ordered to sail to 
Calais to pick up the Duke of Parma with 
an army of seventeen thousand men. On 
July i() the Armada was sighted off The 
Lizard, and the beacon fires blazed from 
south to north of England to tell the people 
that the enemy was near. England had 
only thirty-four ships in the royal navy, 
but merchants of all kinds hastily fitted up 
their smaller vessels with guns and men, 
so that the total number was about two 
hundred, and although the ships were small, 
they were very quick and were manned by 
splendid seamen. The queen went to visit 
the fleet at Tilbury on the Thames, and in 
her speech to the men she said: know 

I have but the body of a weak and feeble 
woman, but I have the heart of a king and 
of a king of Engird too." 

The English ships sailed out of Plymouth 
harbour and followed the Armada up the 
Channel, doing all the harm they could. 
The running fight up the Channel lasted a 
week, and at length the Armada, considerably 
damaged, but yet much stronger than the 
English, anchored off Calais. The Spaniards 
were full of hope, for with the help of 
Piirma's soldiers they expected to conquer 
England. But in the night the English sent 
fire ships among them, and fearful that their 
fleet would be dcstioyed as the ships in 
Cadiz had been, the Spaniards were seized 
with panic, and made wild attempts to get 
out of the way of the fire ships; none of 
their ships was burnt, but one was wrecked. 
The icst sailed out to sea towards the 
north-cast, with the English close behind 
them. The English fleet attacked them off 
Gravelincs on the coast of Flanders, and 
destroyed many of their ships, but a gale 
blew up and forced the English to cease 
fighting, and when the storm passed, the 
Spaniards were in full flight towards the 
north. The English chased them for several 
days as far north as the Firth of Forth, 
and then returned to port. 


The troubles of the enemy were not over; 
a violent storm burst on them, and wrecked 
many of their vessels; the coasts of Norway, 
Scotland and Ireland were strewn with 
wrecks. Out of all that great Armada not 
more than one-half returned to Spain. 
Nothing is known of what happened to one- 
quarter of the fleet. It is very hkely that 
they were wrecked on the rocky coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland, and not a soul was 
saved to tell of their end. Not one English 
ship was lost, and not a hundred Englishmen 
were killed. The people of England said: 
"God blew with his winds and the enemy 
were scattered." It was a splendid victory 
for England, and never again was the power 
of Spain a danger to this countiy. 

The "Good Queen Bess" died at the age 
of seventy years, after a wonderful reign 
of forty-five years, duiing which long period 
England made marvellous progress — in trade; 
in shipbuilding; in voyages; in buildings; 
in dress; in education, and indeed in every 
way by which a great nation can well 
improve. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Galleon. — Ihe name formerly given to 
large ships of war used by the Spaniards. 
Ihey were shoMer and higher than galleys, 
having castles . each end of the vessel, and 
four decks armcv with batteries. 1 here were 
only four galleys m the Armada; they weie 
impelled partly with sails, and partly by 
oars lowed by galley-slaves. 

2. Beacon. Signal or beacon fires were 
lighted on the highest points of land through- 
out the country to warn the people of the 
coming of the Armada. Compare the means 
adopted at the present day for conveying 
r«'ws — telegraph, telephone, wireless tele- 
graphy, aeroplanes and hydroplanes. 

8. The “ Triumph.” — This was the " Dread- 
nought " of the English fleet. It was the size 
of a small coasting vessel of the present day. 
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4. Plymoath. — This was a noted port in 
Tudor times, and is still an important naval 
station. A fine statue of Sir Francis Drake 
has been erected on Plymouth Hoe. 

5. Prayer Book. — The First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. (1549) was the completion 
of the work begun in the reign of Henry VIII. 
In the Second Prayer Book (1552) the altera- 
tions were chiefly the work of Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

8. Lord Damley. — The second husband of 
Mary Queen of Scots Their child became 
James I. of England, and united the crowns 
of England and Scotland While lecovenng 
from an illness in a house called the “ Kirk 
of Field," near Edinburgh, Damley was 
blown up with gunpowder. The carl of 
Bothwell was supposed to have been the 
contriver of his murder, and as the queen 
married this earl very shortly after the 
death of Damley, the nobles forced her to 
give up the throne in favour of her little son. 
She was impnsoned in Lochleven Castle, 
but managed to f'scapc and gather an army, 
which was defeated at Langsidc, near Glas- 
gow, by the Scots troops unclcr the leadership 
of Murray, who was then governing the state 
in place of the little king. Mary fled on 
horseback into England, and was kept a 
prisoner for neaily twenty years. She was 
beheaded in the porch of Fotheimgay Castle 

7 . Hugh Latimer (1490-1555). — A famous 
preacher. He became bishop of Worcester 
in Henry's reign but, as he would not agree 
to the Six Articles t he was impiisoned. 
Crowds of people flocked to hear him preach, 
and he was a great favourite of the young 
king, Edward VI On the accession of Mary, 
Latimer, now nearly seventy years of age, 
was burned at Oxford in company with his 
friend bishop Ridley. He cheered his friend 
at the last sad moments by reminding him 
that, through their deaths, the Protestants 
would ever remember them and uphold their 


faith. Latimer's famous words were, " Be 
of good cheer. Master Ridley, we shall this 
day light a candle by God's grace in England 
as I trust shall never be put out." 

8. Memory work.— -(«) Queen Elizabeth, 
the last of the Tudor sovereigns, was the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 

(b) Her chief aims were to keep England out 
of war and to restore good order in the land. 

(c) She said to her fiist parliament, 
"Nothing, no worldly thing under the sun, 
is so dear to me as the love and good-will of 
my subjects " [d) The Catholics thought 
that Mary Queen of Scots should be queen of 
England; she thus became the centre of many 
plots against Elizabeth, so that in the end 
she had to be executed, {e) Philip of Spain 
sent the Armada to conquer England, but 
it was completely defeated, 1588. (/) Queen 
Elizabeth ruled jSngland for forty-five years, 
and ruled it so well that her people loved 
her and called her " Good Queen Bess." 

9. Exercises. — {a) How old was Elizabeth 
when she came to the throne^ [h) Wlio was 
hei father? (c) Wlio was her mother^ 
{d) What were the names of hei brother and 
sister^ {e) In what ways was Elizabeth like 
her father? (/) Why did people call Elizabeth 
"Good Queen Bess"^ (g) Why did slie not 
take the title of "Supreme Head of the 
Church ' ? {h) Why did Spam go to war with 
England^ (i) Who was Mary Stuart^ 
(j) Wliy was she executed^ {k) In what year 
did the Armada come to England^ (/) Where 
did it come from? (m) How did Drake delay 
the sailing of the Armada? («) How was the 
news of its arrival made known in England^ 
(o) Where were the English ships stationed? 
{p) How long did the fight in the Channel 
last? (^) Where did the Armada go next^ 
(f) Why did the Armada flee to the north? 
(s) What happened to many of the ships? 
(/) For how many years did Elizabeth 
reign over England? (u) She died in the 
year 1603. In what century was that? 



XVII. LIFE IN TUDOR ENGLAND 

PICTUBE REFERENCE 



In Prison in Tudor Times 

(Cla«is Picture No ^6 in Ihi portfolio) 


T he following extracts from con- 
temporary writers of Tudor and early 
Stuart times are interesting and 
informative reading. Tlicy will be helpful 
:o the teacher when talking about the 
ocial life of the people of Tudor England. 

In addition to the Class Picture of Queen 
Jlizabeth Hawking (No. 57 in the portfolio) 
:here are four additional Class Pictures: 

No. 56. In Prison. 

, No. 58. A Play in an Inn Yard. 

No. 59. Busy Cooks. 

No. 60. May-Day Revels. 


Reproductions of these pictures arc given 
on pages 149. 150, 151 and 155. They are 
all described in the Reference Book. 

England’s resonxees.— The air of England 
is temperate, but thick, cloudy and misty. 
England yields apricots plentifully, musk 
melons in good quantity, and figs in some 
^ ’aces, all which ripen well; and England 
hath such abundance of apples, pears, 
cherries and plums, such variety of them and 
so good in all respects, as no country yields 
more or better; for which the Italians would 
cladly exchange their citrons and oranges. 


149 
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A Play in an. Inn Yard 

Class Picture No sS in the portfolio) 


The English are so naturally inclined to 
pleasure, as there is no country wherein 
the gentlemen and lords have so many and 
larg<‘ parks only reserved for their pleasure 
of hunting, or where all sorts of men allot 
so much ground about their houses for 
pleasure of gardens and orchards England 
hath inexhaustible veins of lead and iron 
and also of tin, and yields great quantity 
of brass and alum and iron, and abounds 
with quantities of freestone and fountain® 
of most pure salt. England abounds with 
sea coals upon the sea coast and with pit 
coals within land But the woods at this 
day are rather frequent and pleasant than 
vast, bemg exhausted for fire and for iron 
mills, so as the quantity of wood and 


charcoal for fire is much diminished, and 
in some places, as in the Fens, they burn 
turf. Yet in the meantime England ex- 
ports great quantity of sea coal to foreign 
parts. 

In hke sort England hath infinite quantity 
as of metals so of wool and of woollen 
clothes to be exported England abounds 
with com which they may transport when 
a quarter is sold for 20s or under, and by 
God's mercy England scarce once in ten 
years needs supply of foreign corn. Yet I 
must confess that daily this plenty of com 
decreased, by reason that private men, 
finding greater commodity in feedmg of 
sheep and cattle than in the plough requiring 
the hands of many servants, can by no law 





Busy Cooks 

(Cla«s Pictuzv No 59 w portfolio) 
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be restrained from turning cornfields into 
enclosed pastures. England abounds with 
all kinds of fowl, as well of the sea as of 
the land, and hath more tame swans swim- 
ming in the rivers than I did see in any 
other part. 

It hath multitudes of hurtful birds as 
crows, ravens, and kites, and they labour 
not to destroy the crows consuming great 
quantities of com because they feed on 
worms and other things hurting the com; 
and in the great cities it is forbidden to kill 
kites and ravens, because they devour the 
filth of the streets. England hath very great 
plenty of sea and river fish, especially al ove 
all other parts abundance of oysters, mackerel, 
and herrings, and the English arc very 
industrious in fishing, though nothing com- 
parable to the Flemings therein. 

The yeomen. — ^This sort of people confess 
themselves to be no gentlemen, but give 
the honour to all which be gentlemen. 
They be for the most part farmers unto 
gentlemen, which with grazing, frequenting 
of markets, and keepmg of servants not 
idle, by such means do come to such wealth 
that they are able, and daily do buy the 
lands of unthrifty gentlemen, and after 
setting their sons to the school at the univer- 
sities, to the law of the realm, or otherwise, 
leave them sufficient lands whereon they 
may live without labour, do make their sons 
by those means gentlemen. 

The labourer. — ^The fourth kind of men 
are day labourers, poor husbandmen, yea 
merchants, and retailers which have no free 
land, copy-holders and all artificers as 
tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, brickmakers, 
masons, etc. These have no voice nor 
authonty in our commonwealth, and no 
account is made of them but only to be ruled, 
not to rule other, and yet they be not 
altogether neglected. For in cities and towns, 
in default of yeomen, inquests and juries are 
empanelled of such people, and in villages 
they be commonly made churchwardens, 
aleconners, and many times constables. 


The courtier. — ^To ride comely, to run fair 
at the tilt or ring, to play at all weapons, 
to shoot fair, to vault lustily, to leap, to 
wrestle, to swim, to dance comely, to sing 
and play of instruments cunningly, to hawk, 
to hunt, to play at tennis and all pastimes 
generally which be joined with labour, 
used in open place in daylight to do either 
some fit exercise for war, or some pleasant 
pastime for peace, be not only comely and 
decent, but also very necessary for a courtly 
gentleman. 

Festivals. — It is now Christmas and not a 
cup of drink mast pass without a carol, 
the beasts, fowl and fish, now come to a 
general execution, and the corn is ground 
to dust for the bakehouse and the pastry. 
A good fire heats all the house, and a full 
alms basket makes the beggars prayers. 

The masques and the mummers make the 
merry sport, musicians now make their 
instruments speak out, and a good song is 
worth the hearing. In sum it is a holy time, 
a duty in Christmas for the remembrance of 
Christ, and custom among friends for the 
maintenance of good fellowship. 

It is now Easter Day, and Jack of Lent is 
turned out of doors The fishermen now 
hang up their nets to dry, while the calf 
and the lamb walk toward the kitchen and 
the pastry. The March rabbit runs dead into 
the dish. The Indian commodities pay the 
merchant’s adventure, and Barbary sugar 
puts honey out of countenance. The holy 
feast is kept for the faithful, and a known 
Jew has no place among Christians. 

Against May Day every parish town and 
village assembled themselves together, both 
men, women and children, old and young; 
and either going all together or dividing 
themselves into companies, they go to the 
woods and groves, some to the hills and 
mountains, where they spend all the night 
in pleasant pastimes, and in the morning 
they return bringing with them birch boughs 
and branches of trees to deck their assemblies 
withal. But their chiefest jewel they bring 
from thence is their Maypole, which they 
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jring home with great veneration as thus: 
:hey have 20 or 40 yoke of oxen, every ox 
laving a sweet nosegay of flowers placed on 
the top of his horns, and these oxen draw 
this Maypole which is covered all over with 
owers and herbs bound around with strings 
pm the top to the bottom, and sometimes 
tinted with variable colours, with two 
: three hundred men, women and children 
fllowing it with great devotion; and thus 
jing reared up with handkerchiefs and 
igs streaming on the top, they straw the 
•ound about, bind green boughs about it, 
it up summer halls, bowers and arbours 
ird by, and then they fall to banquet and 
sast, to leap and dance about it, as the 
[leathen people did at the dedication of their 
idols, whereof this is a perfect pattern or 
rather tlie thing itself. (A Puritan Account.) 

The state of the roads. — Now to speak 
generally of our C 0 i 4 highways through 
the English part of the isle, you shall under- 
stand that in the clay soil they are often 
very deep and troublesome in the winter half. 

Whereof by authority of parliament an 
order is taken for their yearly amendment, 
whereby all sorts of common people do 
employ their work for six days in summer 
upon the same. And albeit, that the 
intent of the statute is very profitable 
for the reparations of the decayed places, 
yet the rich do so cancel their portions, and 
the poor so loiter in their labours, that of 
all the six, scarce two good days' work 
are well performed and accomplished In a 
parish, on these so necessary affairs. Besides 
this, such as have land lying upon the sides 
)f the ways do utterly neglect to ditch and 
cour their drains and watercourses, for 
setter avoidance of the inter waters, 
Thereby the streets do grow to be much 
iore gulled than before, and thereby 
ery noisome for such as travel by the 
ime. Sometimes also, and that very often, 
lese days* works are not employed upon 
hesc ways that lead from market to market, 
mt each surveyor amendeth such by-plots 
nd lanes as seem best for bis own commodity, 


and more easy passage unto his fields and 
pastures. 

On the way (Cambridge to London) we 
passed through a villainous boggy and wild 
country, and several times missed our way 
because the country thereabouts is very 
little inhabited and is nearly a waste; and 
there is one spot in particular where the 
mud is so deep that in my opinion it would 
scare «*ly be possible to pass with a coach 
in winter or in rainy weather. 

In England towards the south and in 
the west parts, and from T.ondon to Berwick 
upon the confines of Scotland, post horses 
are established at every ten miles or there- 
abouts. 

In the inns men of inferior condition use 
to eat at the hosts’ table and pay some 
sixpence a meal; but gentlemen have their 
chambers and eat alone, except perhaps they 
have consorts and friends in their company 
and of their acquaintance. 

English passengers taking any journey 
rarely dine, especially in winter, and withal 
ride long journeys. But there is no place 
in the world where passengers may so 
frculy command as in English inns, and are 
attended for themselves and their horses 
as well as if they were at home, and perhaps 
better, each servant being ready at call in 
hope of a small reward in the morning. 
Neither did I r see inns so well furnished 
with household uffs. 

If ale houses have a box brush or an old 
post, it is enough to show their profession. 
But if they be graced with a sign complete, 
it is a sign of good custom. In these houses 
you shall see a history of Judith, Susanna, 
Daniel in the lions' den, or Dives and Lazarus 
painted on the wall. It may be reckoned 
a wonder to see the house empty, for either 
the parson, churchwarden, clerk, or all are 
doing some church cr court business usually 
1 ♦his place. It is well for the hostess if her 
ale be strong, her reckoning right, her house 
clean, her fire good, her face fair and the 
town rich or great, she shall never or seldom 
sit without chirping birds to bear her com- 
pany. 
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Coaches are not to be hired anywhere but 
in London, and howsoever England is for 
the most part plain, or consisting of pleasant 
hills, yet the ways far from London are so 
dirty, that hired coachmen do not ordinarily 
take any long journeys, but only for one or 
two days any way from London, the ways 
so far being sandy and very fair, and con- 
tinually kept so by labour of hands. Sixty 
or seventy years ago coaches were very rare 
in England, but at this time pride is so much 
increased, as there be very few gentlemen 
of any account who have not their coaches, 
so as the streets of London are annost 
stopped up with them. 

For the most part Englishmen, especially 
in long journeys, use to ride upon their own 
horses. 

Carriers have long covered wagons in 
which they carry passengers from city to 
city: but this kind of journeying is so tedious, 
by reason they must take the wagon very 
early and come late to their inns as none 
but women and people of inferior condi- 
tion or strangers (as Flemings with their 
wives and serv^ants) use to travel in this 
sort. 

In all our inns we have plenty of ale, beer, 
and sundry kinds of wine, and such is the 
capacity of one of them, that they are able 
to lodge 200 or 300 persons and their horses 
at case, and thereto with a very short 
warning make provision for their diet, as 
to him that is unacquainted withal may seem 
to be incredible. 

London. — London is a large excellent and 
mighty city of business and the most 
important in the whole kingdom; most of 
the inhabitants are employed in buying 
and selling merchandise and trading in 
almost every corner of the world, since the 
river is most useful and convenient for 
this purpose, considering that ships from 
France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, 
Hamburg and other kingdoms, come almost 
up to the city, to which they convey goods 
and take away others in exchange. It is a, 
very populous city so that one can scarcely 


pass along the streets on account of the 
throng. 

Now at London the houses of the citizens 
are very narrow in the front towards the 
street, but are built five or sLx roofs high, 
commonly of timber and clay with plaster, 
and are very neat and commodious within; 
and the building of citizens' houses in other 
cities is not much unlike this. Great part 
of the towns and villages are built like the 
citizens' houses in London, save that they are 
not so many stories high, nor so narrow in 
the front towards the street. Others of them 
are built in like sort of unpolished small 
stones, and some of the villages are of mere 
clay and covered with thatch; yet even 
these houses are more commodious within 
for cleanliness, lodging, and diet, than any 
stranger would think them to be. Most of 
the houses in cities and towns have cellars 
under them, where for coolness they lay beer 
and wine. Gentlemen's houses are for the 
most part built like those in the cities, which 
are stately palaces built in London by 
noblemen upon the river lhames of brick 
and freestone, whereof many yield not in 
magnificence to like buildings of other 
kingdoms. 

In every street carts and coaches make 
such a thundenng as if the world ran upon 
wheels; at every comer men, women and 
children meet in such shoals that posts 
are set up to strengthen the houses, lest 
with jostling one another they should shoulder 
them down. Besides, hammers arc beating 
in one place, tubs hooping in another, pots 
clinking in a third, water tankards running 
at tilt in a fourth. Here are porters sweating 
under burdens, there merchants' men bearing 
bags of money. Chapmen, as if they were 
at leap frog, step out of one shop into 
another. Tradesmen, as if they were dancing 
galliards, are lusty at legs and never still. 
All are as busy as country attorneys at an 
assizes. 

There arc not only the constables with 
the watchmen in London, but also (as almost 
through this realm) most falsely abusing the 
time, coming very late to the watch, sitting 
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down in some common place of watching, 
wherein some falleth on sleep by reason of 
labour or much drinking before, or eLe nature 
requircth rest in the night. These fellows 
think every hour a thousand until they go 
home every man to bed. "Good night, good 
night, God save the Queen," sayeth the 
constables* farewell. Eftsoons, after their 
departing, creepeth forth the wild rogue 
and his fellows, with picklocks, handsaws, 
long hooks, ladders, etc., to break into 
houses, rob, murder, steal and do all manner 
of mischief in the houses of true men. God 
grant that some of the watch be not the 
scouts of the thieves I 

Theatres and Bear Gardens.— Without the 
city are some theatres where English actors 
represent almost every day comedies and 
tragedies to very numerous audiences; these 
are concluded with variety of dances accom- 
panied by excellent music and the excessive 
applause of those present. These theatres 
are all built of wood. 

There is still another place built in the 
form of a theatre which serves for the 
baiting of bears and bulls. They are fastened 
behind and then worried by those great 
English dogs and mastiffs, but not without 
great risk to the dogs from the teeth of the 
one and the horns of the other; and it' 
sometimes happens they are killed on the 
spot. Fresh ones are immediately supplied 
in the places of those that are wounded or 
tired. To this entertainment often follows 
that of whipping a blind bear, which is 
performed by five or six men standing in a 
circle with whips, which they exercise upon 
him without mercy. Although he cannot 
escape from them because of his chain he 
nevertheless defends himself vigorously, 
throwing down all who come within his 
reach and are not active enough to get 
out of it, and tearing the whips out of their 
hands and breaking them. At these spec- 
tacles and everywhere else the English 
are" constantly smoking the Nicotian weed, 
which in America is called Tobaco, and 
generally in this manner; they have pipes 


on purpose made of clay, into the further 
end of which they put the herb so dry that 
it may be rubbed into powder, and lighting 
it they draw the smoke into their mouths, 
which they puff out again through their 
nostrils like funnels. In these theatres fruits 
such as apples, pears and nuts according to 
the season are carried about, to be sold as 
well as wine and ale. 

Houses and furniture.— The greatest part 
of our building in the cities and good towns 
of England consisteth only of timber, for 
as yet few of the houses of the commonalty 
except here and there in the west country 
towns, are made of stone. In the fenny 
countries and northern parts, houses are set 
up with a few posts and many raddes — where 
for lack of wood they are forced to continue 
this old manner of building. The Spaniards 
in Queen Mary's days wondered and said, 
'‘These English have their houses made of 
sticks and dirt, but they commonly fare as 
well as the king." 

Every house is inwardly divided into 
sundry looms above and beneath, and 
where plenty of wood is they cover them 
with tiles, otherwise with straw, sedge or 
reed, except some quarry of slate be near. 

The walls of our houses on the inner sides 
in like sort be either hanged with tapestry, 
arras work, or painted cloths, wherein either 
divers histories, or herbs or beasts and such 
like are stained, or else they arc ceiled with 
oak of our own, or wainscot brought out of 
the eastern countries, whereby the rooms 
are not a little commended, made warm, 
and much more close than they would 
otherwise be. As for stores we have not 
hitherto used them greatly, yet they do now 
begin to be made in divers houses of the 
gentry and wealthy citizens. The furniture 
of our houses also exceedeth and is grown 
in a manner even to passing delicacy. Certes 
in noblemen's houses it is not rare to see 
abundance of arras, rich hangings of tapestry, 
silver vessels, and so much other plate as 
may furnish sundry cupboards to the sum 
of a thousand or two thousand pounds at 
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the least. Likewise in the houses of knights, 
gentlemen merchants, and other wealthy 
citizens, it is not rare to behold their great 
provision of tapestry, Turkey work, pewter, 
brass, fine linen and costly cupboards of 
plate worth 500 or 600 or 1,000 pounds. 
Even the artificers and farmers have for the 
most part learned to garnish their cupboards 
witli plate, their joined beds with tapestry 
and silk hangings, and their tables with 
carpets and fine napery. 

Old men have noted three things in England 
to be maivcllously altered. One is the 
multitude of chimneys lately erected, whereas 
in their young days there were not more 
than two or three in any town except the 
religious houses and the manor houses. 
But each made his fire against a reredos in 
the hall, where he dined and dressed his 
meat. The second is the great amendment 
in lodging for our fathers, yea and we have 
lam full oft on straw pallets, on rough mats 
covered only by a sheet, under coverlets 
made of coarse threads and a good round 
log under their heads instead of a bolster 
or pillow It were so that our father had 
within seven years of his m«irriagc purchased 
a mat ti ess or flock bed, and thereto a sack 
of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought 
himself to be as well lodged as the lord of 
the town 

The third thing they tell of is the exchange 
of vessels, as of wooden platters into pewter, 
and wooden spoons into silver or tin. For 
so common were all sorts of wooden stuff 
in old time, that a man should hardly find 
four pieces of pewter in a good farmer's 
house; wheieas in iny time the farmer has 
a fair garnish of pewter on his cupboard, 
three or four feather beds, so many coverlets 
and carpets of tapestry, a silvei salt, a bowl 
for wine and a dozen of spoons. 

Food and diet. — Tn number of dishes and 
change of diet the nobility of England do 
most exceed. There is no day that pa.sseth 
over their heads wherein they have not only 
beef, mutton, veal. Iamb, kid, cony, capon, 
pig, or so many of them as season yieldeth. 


but also some portion of the red or fallow deer, 
besides great variety of fish and wild fowl. 

Also they have jellies of all colours mixed 
with a variety in the representation of sundry 
flowers, herbs, trees, forms of beasts, fowls, 
and fruits, and thereunto marchpane, (marzi- 
pan) wrought with no small curiosity, tarts of 
divers hues and sundry denominations, con- 
serves of old fruits foreign and home bred, 
sugar plums, quince, marmalades, sugar- 
bread, gingerbread, and sundry outlandish 
confections altogether seasoned with sugar. 
Of the potato and such roots as are brought 
out of Spain, Portugal and the Indies to 
furnish up our banquets I speak not. With us 
the nobility, gentry and students do ordinarily 
go to dinner at eleven before noon and to 
supper at five or between five and six. The 
merchants dine and sup seldom before 12 at 
noon, and six at night. 1 he husband-men also 
dine at high noon, and sup at seven or eight. 

Rogues and vagabonds. — With us the poor 
is commonly divided into three sorts, so that 
some are poor by impotency, as the fatherless 
child, the aged, blind and lame, and the 
diseased person that is judged to be incur- 
able; the second arc poor by casualty, as 
the wounded #soldier, the decayed house- 
holder, and the sick person wasted with 
grievous and painful diseases; the third 
consisteth of the thiiftless poor, as the rioter 
that hath consumed all, the vagabond 
that will abide nowheie but runneth up and 
down from place to place, and finally the 
rogue. Some of these having sound and 
perfect limbs do notwithstanding sometimes 
counterfeit the possession of all sorts of 
diseases, applying corrosives and poisons 
to their bodies, and thereby raising pitiful 
and odious sores, and move the hearts of the 
goers-by to yearn at their misery, and there- 
upon bestow large alms upon them. Divers 
times in their apparel also they will be like 
serving men or labourers, often times they can 
play the mariner and seek for ships they never 
lost. The punishment that is ordained for 
this kind is very sharp, and yet it cannot 
restrain them from their gaddmg, wherefore 
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the end must needs be martial law to be 
exercised upon them as upon thieves, 
robbers, despisers of all laws, and enemies 
to the commonwealth and welfare of the land. 

But for their idle roguing about the 
country the law ordaineth this manner of 
correction. The rogue being apprehended, 
if he is convicted for a vagabond, is imme- 
diately judged to be grievously whipped and 
burned through the gristle of the right ear, 
as a manifestation of his wicked life and due 
punishment received for the same, unless 
some honest person will be bound in 
recognizance to retain him in his service for 
one whole year. If he be taken a second 
time and proved to have forsaken tiie said 
service, he shall then be whipped again, 
bored likewise through the other ear, and 
set to service ; from whence, if he depart before 
the year be expired and happen afterwards 
to be attacked again, he is condemned to 
suffer death as a felon. Every one that 
harboureth them or aideth them with meat 
or money is taxed, for every time that he 
doth succour them as it shall please the 
justices of peace to assign. Sometimes the 
beggars feign themselves to have been mad 
and kept in Bethlehem, and will say how 
piteously and most extremely they have been 
beaten and dealt withal. Some of these be 
very pleasant and will dance and sing; 
some others be as cold and reasonable to talk 
withal. They beg money, either when they 
come at farmers’ houses they will demand 
bacon, cheese or wool or anything that is 
worth money, and if they espy small company 
within they will with fierce countenance 
demand somewhat, where for fear the maid 
will give them largely to be rid of them. 

Five o’clock in the morning in Tndor 
times. — It is now five of the clock and the 
sun is going apace upon his journey: and 
fie luggards who would be asleep; the bells 
ring to prayer and the streets are full of 
people and the highways are stored with 
travellers; the scholars are up and going to 
schooland the rods are ready for the tyrants' 
correction; the maids are at milking and the 


servants at plough and the wheel goes* 
merrily while the mistress is by; the capons 
and the chickens must be served without 
door and the hogs cry till they have their 
swill; the shepherd is almost gotten to his 
fold and the herdman begins to blow his horn 
through the town; the blind fiddler is up 
with his dance and his song, and the ale 
house door is unlocked for good fellows ;i 
the hounds begin to find after the hare, and 
horse and foot follow after the cry; the 
traveller is now well on his way, and if the 
weather be fair walks with the better cheer; 
the carter merrily whistles to his horse and the 
boy with his sling casts stones at the crows; 
the lawyer now begins to look on his case. 

Note on the Plate Houses in Tudor and 
Stuart Times.” — (i) The front of the four- 
teenth-century hall of Penshurst Place, Kent. 

(2) Kitchen in Shakespeare’s birthplace. 

(3) The half timber house in Henley Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon, in which Shakespeare 
was bom, 1564. (4) An Elizabethan faim-^ 
house at Hayes Barton, near Siclmouth,, 
the reputed birthplace of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
This picturesque building has a thatched and ^ 
gabled roof, mullioncd windows, and a 
gabled porch. It is interesting to observe 
that the shape of the building is in the 
general form of a capital letter E, the short 
middle stroke of the letter being icprescnted 
by the porch and entrance hall. It has been ^ 
suggested that the builders of Elizabeth’s 
time purposely erected their dwellings in 
this form as a compliment to their Queen; 
but the shape is really the result of the 
gradual changes in house-building which 
had been going on for many centuries. The 
hall, which was once the principal room of 
a house, gradually got smaller and smaller 
as other separate apartments were added to 
it, until it finally became, in most houses, 
merely an entrance hall, the least important 
part of a dwelling. (5) Bunyan's meeting- . 
house. Gravel Lane, Southwark, built in 
1687. (6) Tetbury market place, from an 
old drawing, with the old market house 
(now destroyed) built in 1655. 
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THE COMING OF THE NORMANS 


The object of the handwork exercises 
illustrated on the accompanying plate is to 
utilise paper cut-outs, based upon figures 
from the Bayeux Tapestry, to fonn two 
attractive friezes. For mounting purposes, 
large sheets of white cartridge paper, of 
imperial size, joined to form a continuous 
strip, may be used. A better effect will be 
attained, however, if a roll of plain \\ allpaper 
of a buff shade be used; as the wallpaper 
will give a finished result more in keeping 
with the appearance of faded linen. 

The first frieze is to show the Conqueror’s 
fleet in full sail for England. It will be 
noticed that the boats are similar in general 
shape to the Viking boats dcsciibed in the 
preceding volume. Fig a A provides tlie 
teacher with a copy that may be tiaced 
directly from the plate or copied on a larger 
scale. The boat shape should be cut bodily 
from black paper, and afterwards strips of 
red and yellow paper should be cut for its 
decoration by pasting them on to the black 
hull. The sail is cut from yellow paper, and 
pieces of black, red and white paper are 
^tuck on as shown by the different types of 
shading in the diagram. A narrow strip of 
dark brown or black paper is cut to serve 
as a mast. 

The various parts of the ships having 
been made by the children, the next step 
IS to prepare the background to receive their 


work. On the lower edge of the long sheet, 
two or three thick wavy lines (Fig. i B) are 
drawn with black or dark blue pastel or 
water colour, and a thick black line is drawn 
at the top and the bottom to mark a boun- 
dary. The ships are now stuck to the back- 
ground in the following order, hull first, 
sail next and lastly the mast. To each ship 
a number of small shields are stuck, and 
also a steeling oar at the stein. Rigging 
may be indicated by one or two black lines 
on each ship. 

The next frieze is made in the same 
manner, a hoii/.ontal boundaiy line being 
drawn at the top and the bottom of thej 
sheet. Here is shown a part of the actual! 
Battle of Hastings as depicted on the 
Tapestry. Again the shapes may be traced 
fiom the plate or enlarged. Fig. 2 A shows 
the foot soldier. His shield, sword, helmet 
and legs are yellow, his armour blue, his 
feet black. The horseman is illustrated in 
Fig. 2 B. His horse is tinted daik brown, 
the harness yellow and the back of the 
shield black. Fig. 2 C shows how the parts 
are mounted — the horsemen on one side 
and the foot soldiers on the other. There 
is no need to cut out the spears shown in 
the diagrams, for they would be too thick 
and clumsy. These, as well as a few arrows 
in the air, are best added in ink, Indian ink 
being used for preference. 




PLATE I 

A Fribzb Basbd on thb Baybux Tapbstry 

Q. xB Thb Coming op thb Normans Fig aC Scbnb from thb Battlb of Hastings 
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THENORUAHS. I. 


The Normans were great buiJdcrs of castles, 
and numerous examples of their art and skill 
exist to-day to testify to this. It is fitting, 
therefore, to see that the children are 
familiar with the layout of a Norman castle ; 
and, should there be one in the immediate 
vicinity of the school, an educational visit 
might be made to study it. 

The handwork exercise described in this 
lesson is that of the making of a Norman 
castle; the work is to be done by bdectcd 
groups of children under the guidance of 
team leaders. 

The first step in the construction of the 
castle is to decide upon a ground plan. A 
suitable one is appended in the diagram 
(Fig. i), and this should be sketched on to 
a large sheet of fairly stout card, such as 
the top or bottom of a big cardboard box, 
or a show-card. The inner bailey is shown 
at X and the outer bailey at Y. The position 
of the keep is indicated by dotted lines. It 
will be noticed that rounded portions arc 
cut away at each comer. The diameter of 
the comer towers should now be decided 
upon — say in. A disc of card is cut to 
this diameter and placed upon each comer 
in succession, as a pattern to be drawn 
round for cutting out the caidboard shape. 
The tiny flaps shown will have to be stuck 
to the flat baseboard. 

The base having been prepared, the children 
are ready for adding the corner towers. 
Their const metion is seen in Fig. 2 A. It 
must be remembered in planning that the 
length of the card, exclusive of the fixing flap, 
must be approximately 3J times the length 
of the pre-arranged diameter mentioned 
above. Ihc flap is nol scored m this instance: 
the card is simply bent round and stuck. 


The top of each tower is closed by sticking 
a circle of card inside (Fig. 2 B) about } in. 
from the top. Each tower is placed in a cor- 
ner, and stuck to the flaps previously added 
to the baseboard. Next, the walls of the 
castle are prepared. As will be seen in Fig. 
2 C, these are straight lengths of card having 
flaps at the end and base, and are cut so 
as to be shorter than the comer towers. 
They are stuck to the towers and to the 
base on each side of the castle except at the 
entrance. (The entrance is set back a little, 
and the two walls may be stuck into position 
after it has been made.) 

The entrance towers are hexagonal in 
development (Fig 3 A) and are closed at 
their ends by hexagonal shapes of card. 
Fig. 3 B. In the shoit middle wall joining 
the two towers, a rounded gateway is either 
cut or painted, Fig. 3 C. The completed 
entrance towers are stuck to the baseboard 
and are joined up with the entrance wall 
and two side walls. 

For the keep (Fig. 4) a tall cardboard box 
is used. A square is cut from each comer, and 
working from this as a guide, the four comers 
'of the upright sides are removed. Double- 
edged flaps must now be cut from stout 
paper and stuck to all these cut edges, as 
shown by the shading in the diagram. Four 
square towers are next made, and one of 
these is fixed at each corner as seen in the 
sketch. The keep is placed in position and 
joined up to the left-hand wall by another 
wall bearing a communicating gate. 

The completed castle (Fig. 5) is painted 
a stone colour, details being added in 
black or dark brown. The courtyards are 
sprinkled with sand or dark green pastel 
dust. 



PLATE II 

Norman Castlb A Group Project in Cardboard 
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THE NORMANS. H. 

i 


In various parts of this encyclopaedia, 
different types of shields have been described. 
Old manuscripts and drawings give us a 
very clear idea as to the character of the 
Norman shield. In general shape it resembled 
a rounded kite-form and it was somewhat 
long in proportion to its breadth, so that 
it provided good bodily protection. In 
making a shield of this nature, the children 
first fold a piece of paper (Fig. i A) and 
from it prepare the preliminary shape. Ihis 
is opened out and placed on a sheet of stout 
strawboard, and the outline is drawn round 
it. The shape is now cut from the strawboard 
and its edges are smoothed with the striking 
surface of an ordinary match box. TIip fiat 
shield IS given a coat of thick brown paint. 
While it is drying, the simple design is drawn 
on the original paper. Each of the four 
sections is traced on to a sheet of yellow or 
orange gummed paper, the pieces are cut 
out and stuck to the shield; one or two 
circles of the paper are also added as shown. 

In 1138, David I. of Scotland, an uncle 
of Matilda, took up her cause and invaded 
Northumberland. A notable battle was 
fought at Northallerton in which the Scots 
were defeated. In the midst of the army 
was a cart upon which was erected a standard. 
For this reason the battle is always known 
as “The Battle of the Standard." The next 
handwork exercise to be described is the 
making of a model of this standard. An 
early thirtecnth-( entury manuscript gives 
us a good idea of its appearance. A long 
cardboard pole, square in cross-section, is 
planned. Fig. 2 A. This is provided with a 
square top : at the base four triangular 
fixing-flaps are left; two slits are made near 
the top to receive the standard proper. 


Fig. 2 A. The children must be careful ' 
where they make these cuts, and tlie visual- 
ising of their position will form a useful 
exercise. They must be cut in such a position 
that they are facing each other when the 
central pole is folded. The slits should be 
just large enough to allow the banner to 
slip through, so the actual banner might be 
cut out before the slits arc made. A full-size 
di awing of the banner is given in Fig. 2 B, 
so that, if wished, it may be traced directly 
from the plate. 

The next step is for the children to 
prepare the cart for the model. For this, 
a match-box case may be used, after it has 
been covered with brown paper. F'our long 
tabs are added, and a square hole, a little 
larger than the dimensions of the pole, is 
cut fiom the centre of the box. In order to 
do this satisfactorily a piece of wood should 
be placed inside the box and the cutting 
done with a knife, picssing down upon the 
wood. The shaft is thrust through the hole 
and the triangular flaps are turned outwards 
and stuck to the lower side of the box to 
secure a firm joint. Two splints of wood are 
thrust through the axle tabs, and four wheels 
are fitted to their ends. To complete the 
model, a cross is fixed at the top of the 
shaft. Two of these crosses are cut out, 
each provided with a small basal flap, the 
crosses are stuck together, and the fixing 
flaps are bent in opposite directions. Fig. 2 D. 
In the completed model (Fig. 2 FI) the cart 
and shaft are tinted dark brown, the wheels 
black and red, the cross yellow. 

Fig. 3 shows a cut-out of a Norman soldier. 
The arms and armour are coloured steel 
grey, the belt yellow, and the legs royal 
blue, with yellow strappings. 




PLAIE III 

Fig, 1. Norman Shield in Card with Paper AppLiguift 

Fro, 2 , The Standard op the '* ISattle of the Standard ** made from a Match Box and Cardboard 
F io. 3 Cut-out of a Norman Soldier 
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REUOION AND THE CRUSADES 


1 


In this lesson the religion of the Middle 
Ages is considered In those days, it was the 
custom for religiously-mmded enthusiasts to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
wandering about England were a number of 
such pilgrims. Before setting out on their 
journey, an initiation ceremony was under- 
gone, in the course of which the pilgrim 
received from the priest his staff, his scrip and 
his habit and his characteristic hat. 

In addition to the pilgrims theic were 
various military orders such as the Knights 
Templars, who weie pledged to wage war 
against the infidels and to escort partus 
of pilgiims on their way to the Holy Places. 

The first handwork exercise described on 
the plate opposite is the making of a pil- 
grim's hat. Fig I This was circular in shape 
and might be decorated round its brim with 
scallop shells The scallop shells on the hat 
sho^^cd that the pilgrim had ciossed the sea 
and visited the shrine of St. James at 
Compostella. To make the hat the children 
take a ball of clay in their left hand and, by 
piessing the right thumb into the mass, 
form a cup-shape which is afterwards 
modelled a little at the top so that the whole 
becomes slightly conical. The brim is 
modelled separately and fixed on to the 
crown. Finally, a number of small scallop 
shells are modelled and fixed around the hat 
as shown in the drawing, Fig. i. 

The pilgrim's staff to aid him on his 
journey was a <5tout stick of good length, 
provided with a knob at one end and a hook 
or a staple. The latter was used to carry his 
water bottle, or a bundle containing his 
meagre possessions. To make this model 
(Fig. 2) a kindergarten stick is taken: to one 
end of it a clay knob is fixed and a small wire 


hook is thrust into the stick. To complete the 
model, a tiny water bottle is modelled and 
suspended from the hook by a loop of thread. 

The pilgrim's scrip, in reality a satchel,^ 
provides a simple needlework exercise for' 
the girls. Fig. 3. It should be made in dark 
blown or grey material, and the customary 
badge, a scallop shell, should be cut from 
white material and sewn on to the bag in 
appliqu^. 

The pilgrim's water bottle also frequently ] 
assumed the shape of the scallop shell. 
Fig. 4. To make such a model in clay, first 
model a round bottle of regular shape. After 
this a number of spindle-shaped lengths 
are placed on its curved surface and worked 
into the general mass of the body of the 
bottle by smoothing gently with the little 
finger. To complete the model, two curved 
handles are fitted, and to these a loop of 
string IS tied. 

Fig. 5 A shows the shape of the Knight 
Templai's cross which was carried at the end 
of his staff. This forms a good paper-cutting 
and drawing exercise for the children to 
work out, using a square as the basis. The 
sides of the square are divided into three to 
produce the octagon, after which a paper 
shape may be used to produce the symmetri- 
cal arms of the cross. Made on a small 
scale this might be thrust into a stick for a 
Templar's staff. Fig 5 B. 

A cut-out of a Templar is given in Fig. 6. 
In tinting, the armour should be coloured 
a bluish grey, the tunic brown, the flowing 
mantle Chinese white with a red cross over 
the breast, and the belts yellow. 

The palmer should be coloured in sober 
hues of brown or grey, and the scallop shells 
in cream. Fig. 7. 



PLATE IV 


IiG 1 Pilgrim's Hat in Clay 

Fig 2 Pilgrim's Staff and Bottlb 

Fig 3 Pxi grim's Scrip in Nbxdlkwork 

Fig 4 Pti grim's Water Bottlb in Clay 

Fig 5 Tbmplar's Staff in Papbr-Cuttino and Card 

Fxq. 6. Cut-Out of Tbmplar 

Fig. 7. Cut-Out of Pilgrim 
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EABLY ENGLISH ABCHETECfrUBE 


Mention has already been made of the 
buildings of the Normans. At the end of the 
twelfth century was seen the birth of 
another architectural epoch, that of Early 
English. The sturdy massiveness of the 
round-arched Noiman doors and windows 
were replaced by larger and more beaut ^ul 
ones with pointed aiches and slenaer 
columns. The windows showed a marked 
tendency to narrowness The decoration 
changed slowly from the characteristic 
Norman clievron or zig-zag to the beautiful 
dog-tooth — capable of lovely adaptations in 
the hands of skilful builders. Idncoln 
Cathedral was one of the first gicat examples 
of Early English architecture the cathedrals 
of Salisbury and Wells were products of the 
reign of Henry III. 

The handwork exercise to illustrate this 
lesson IS somewhat different from the others 
which have so far been described in the 
course. 'Ihe project is to build up an Early 
English window by siipcnmposition of three 
thicknesses of cardboard, thick strawboard 
for preference. By placing one upon the 
other, the suggestion of relief will be achieved. 
It might be mentioned before proceeding 
that if the local church can supply examples, 
they should be utilised for this purpose, 
the children paying an educational visit 
with pencils and notebook. 

The starting-point is the sketch: the 
children must make a drawing of the three 
lancet windows. In order to aid them to 
secure symmetrical shapes, paper patterns 
might be cut on folded paper, to produce 
one large and one small winclow, (The latter 
is used twice, once on each side of the 
larger one.) Next, two rectangular shapes 


of thick strawboard are cut of the saml 
size, and on to one of these the three windows 
are drawn, Fig. i A. With the point ou 
the knife, the windows are cut out. It will^ 
no doubt be found that there will be some 
irregularity when the task is finished, but| 
the edges of the windows may be smoothed! 
in the following manner. Wrap a piece of’ 
fine glass paper round a ruler or similar] 
flat piece of wood . hold the cardboard! 
horizontally in the left hand and the glass 
paper vertically in the right hand, workinl 
it up and down to smooth the roug|f 
edges. A 

1 he next step (Fig. i B) is to make t ’ , 
outside modelling of the windows by tracii 
As will be seen, this is a skeleton shape a 
is cut from the third piece of cardboa 
which was prepared. 1 his again is cut wi i 
the point of the knife and smoothed w ' 
the glass paper. Now comes the task 
assembly. With some strong adhesive 
three la^crs arc glued togetlier, first> 
windows to the base, then the skel ' 
model to the front of the windows proper, ' 
Fig. I C. Finally, the completed model is 
painted a drab stone colour, except for the 
window spaces, which are tinted to represent 
stained glass. A sheet of glass, with thin 
tinted tissue paper beneath it, may be used 
in place of the baseboard if wished. 

Another appropriate exercise in this con- 
nexion is the modelling of dog-tooth 
decoration in clay. The starting point is 
the pyramid. Fig. 2 A. This is incised with 
the modelling tool as shown in Figs. 2 B 
anc 2 C. The completed parts are assembled 
to form a moulding, which is bordered with 
rolls of clay, Fig. 2 D. i 




PLATE V 

Pig X. Early English Architbcturb — ^Window madb from Superimposed Card 
Fig. 2. Dog-Tooth Ormambnt in Clay 
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In 1296 Edward won a decisive victory 
over the Scots at Dunbar. Balliol was 
imprisoned in England, and Edward reigned 
as king of Scotland as well as of England. 
From Scone was carried off the Stone of 
Destiny on which all the former kings of 
Scotland had been crowned. The stone was 
supposed to have been Jacob's pillow in 
Bethel. It was placed in a stately throne 
which became and still remains the corona- 
tion chair of the kings and queens of England. 

The making of the coronation chair ]>ro- 
vides an attractive handwork exorcise. For 
this purpose, thin white card is best, on 
account of the ease with which this may be 
manipulated. Fig. i A shows how the body 
of the chair is developed in the flat. In order 
to secure a good proportion in the finished 
result, the width across the back should be 
slightly more than that of the sides. In order 
to ensure that the two cuivcs of the sides 
sliall be exactly symmetrical, a paper shape 
or template should be cut and tiaced round. 
It will be noticed that along the top tiny 
triangular fixing-flaps aie cut, to enable 
strii)s of paper to be attached in order to 
give solidity to the model. After having 
been drawn and cut out, the chair is folded 
at the sides and bottom, and the latter is 
stuck secuiely. 

The next step is the fixing of the seat of 
the chair and the ledge to hold the Stone 
of Destiny. For these, two shapes similar to 
that seen in Fig. i B will be required. The 
dimensions of the rectangle shown are 
determined by reference to the chair. They 


will equal those of ZX and XY respectively 1 
The rectangular flap seen at the lower edgi 
of Fig. I B forms a solid front edge to thq 
seat. One of the two shapes is fixed about! 
halfw ’y up the chair, the other at the bottom. 

Fig. T C shows the completed model. Alon|’ 
the small triangular flaps at the top, strip* 
of paper or thin card, about | in. wide, ar| 
stuck. The pieces attached to the arms ar, 
both made a little too long and are curled 
round at their projecting ends. The str 4 
attached to the triangular top portieft 
should be bent at the middle, and in additio*^ 
have its edges rounded or ‘"Galloped." 
Two decorative fmials should Ix^'xed, one 
at each corner at the top, four tl^^^'v or 
plasticine lions should be fixed ^ 

comer of the base. The Stone of Desi ly 
may either be a rectangular block of c^ , 
roughly modelled and sprinkled with sa 
or of cardboard, coated with glue i . 

similarly treated. The girls of t^c cl I 
might make two tiny cushions in . ' 

n^terial. Finally, the chair should ^ 
painted in brown and orange to lesemble gilt. 

Ihe friars of the Middle Ages took a vow 
to renounce all worldl}^ possessions and to 
spend their lives ministering to the poor, 
the sick and the helpless. Fig. 2 A illustrates! 
a cut-out of a Dominican friar. In tinting 
this cut-out, the mantle and hood shouldi 
be brown, the tunic white. Fig. 2 B shows) 
a cut-out of a Franciscan friar. In this! 
instance the tunic should be tinted grey — .■ 
school ink will serve admirably for the] 
purpose. 



PLATE VI 


Fio. X. Coronation Chair in Card 
Fio 2A. Cut-Out of a Dominican Friar 
Fig 2B, Cut-Out of a Franciscan Friar 
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MEDIEVAL ENOLAND. L 


From contemporary prints and illustra> 
tions of the past, we are able to arrive at 
some conclusion as to what England was 
like in the Middle Ages. The object of the 
accompanying plates is to describe how, 
as an exercise illustrative of history, the 
children shall make various models and 
assemble them on an appropriate baseboard, 
and before a suitable background produce, 
by co-operative work, a medieval town. 
The children have already had some piactice 
in work of this nature, and here a higher 
standard must be expected both as regards 
the accuracy of the attempts and the artistic 
result. By now the children will be more 
familiar with the brush, and this fact should 
show itself in their efforts. 

The first step (Fig. i) is for the class to 
produce a number of houses similar to the 
one shown. Free choice should be allowed 
in the matter of dimensions, for it is desired 
in this instance that they shall be of varying 
sizes. By putting stalls and benches outside, 
some of the houses might be made into 
typical shops necessary for a small com- 
munity, e.g. the baker's, tinsmith's, chand- 
ler's, and so on. The children, too, should 
be allowed free choice in the matter of the 
representation of the roofs, some being tiled, 
some slated and some thatched. For the 
most part, the walls should be shown a 
whitish drab, with timbering. The timbering 
may be represented cither by strips of dark 
brown or black paper pasted on to the walls, 
or alternatively the colours may be painted 
on to tliem as soon as the pale ground tint is 
dry. A pale greyish tint of blue is best for 
the windows, and dark brown is required 
for the doors. 


In the days of the Middle Ages, when 
travel was perforce by foot or by horse, the 
inn was one of the most important buildings 
of the town, seeing that its main function 
was to provide a place ol lodging for weary 
travellers. One or two of the houses must be 
represented as inns. Fig. 2 shows how lin 
inn sign may be attached to the walls, aind 
at Fig. 3 is shown the usual medieval ir^n 
.ign of the brush. This is made by tyiing 
a small bunch of raffia round a stick, thrustir\g 
the end into a piece of cork and gluing iit 
to the house wall. Another type of inin 
sign is shown in Fig. 4. This was a woode^n 
frame placed across the street with the sigi'^i 
suspended from its middle. A frame is made 
by sticking two lengths of card together, 
leaving i in. at each end and folding back 
the two free ends to form flaps. ’ 

Our town is to be a walled one. with y 
town gate. The construction of the latt * 
is seen in Fig. 5. It is really a tall nair 
house, having a big door cut at the fr 
and back. The roof should be tiled by havir ‘ 
small rectangles of paper painted red, fixec- 
singly to jo.verlap. The class artist should 
prepare a coat of arms, paint it caiefully, 
cut it out and paste it above the door. The 
windows, too, might be similarly cut out 
and stuck into position, after they have been 
painted blue with black diagonal markings. 
Two long strips of card are cut and fixed 
to the sides of the gate and to the baseboard 
after they have been bent round as seen in 
the sketch of the finished model, Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 shows a number of small cut-outs 
of figures which should be tinted in reds, 
blues, greens, yellow and purple and fixed 
in natural positions within the town walls. 
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The old towns and villages of England 
had their own windmills for grinding the 
wheat grown in the immediate vicinity 
to provide flour for their population. The 
story of bread is a very old one and dates 
back to primitive times. In the earlier 
volumes of this course, models of simple 
mills have been described, models of milk 
uaca when the milling process was in its 
infancy. I he teacher might wish to revise 
former work at this juncture, linking up 
previous knowledge gained by the children 
with the new. Possibly some of the models 
made by children in the lower part of the 
school can be used for illustrative pui poses. 
In our last lesson, the making of a group 
model ol a medieval town was described. 
One or two of the wTiidmills made in this 
lesson might be introduced into the model of 
the town. 

The windmill described is an early post 
mill. This mill was so called because it 
turned on a central post, built up on trestles 
set at an angle. In this way, the miller was 
able, with the aid of his fellow workmen, 
to swing the mill round on its central post 
to take advantage of any wind that might 
be blowing. Ihe usefulness of this featuip 
is obvious, for the miller was, unlike the 
owner of modern mechanically propelled 
mills of to«day, entirely dependent upon 
wind for doing his work. It will be noticed 
also that the mill is well raised above the 
land on four piers. 

Before attempting to construct the mill, 
each child should make a full-size sketch of 
the mill as seen m a side view. At this stage 
there is no need to mention the word 
“elevation,” but the children should be led 
to see that from this sketch an idea may 


be gathered as to the dimensions of the 
model. 

The first step is to plan out the base of 
the mill, Fig. i A. This is made by taking 
two narrow strips of stout cardboard, and 
fastening them together at the middle to 
form a cross. The four piers are four ordinary 
match boxes covered with paper, and glued 
to the underside of the cross. 

The trestles arc next arranged, Fig. i B. 
Their construction is rather complicated and, 
as wdU be seen in the diagram, they incline 
at an angle of 45®. Either set squares may 
be used, or the children may produce their 
own “ angle tester ” bv folding a piece of 
paper at right angles, hour of these trestles 
are constructed, and one is glued on each 
of the four arms of the cross. Next, a circle 
of stout caid, seen in dotted lines in Fig. i C. 
is cut out, a hole is made in the centre, and 
the disc is stuck to the tops of the trestles. 

The body part of the mill is planned as in 
Fig. I D. Here a paper shape is used for the 
curved ends, which, when the mill is made up, 
takes a roof of paper which consists of a long 
lectangle bent at the apex and fastened to 
the tiny flaps. Two holes are made for sails 
and the central post, and pieces of cork are 
stuck behind th^se holes. When completed, 
a stick is thrust into the cork at the base to 
project, and this projecting stick fits into 
the trestle disc. 1 wo sails (Fig. i E) are cut, 
joined at right angles and fitted to the side. 
To complete the model (Fig. i F) a ladder 
and a long post are fitted, and the mill is^ 
painted in shades of brown. ^ 

Fig. 2 shows a cut-out of a medieval! 
woman in typical fifteenth century head-i 
dress. The garments are tinted in bright red,^J 
green ai. 1 yellow. 
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Fio. I Medieval Post-Mill in Card 
Fio. a. Cut-Out of a Medieval Woman 

N— VOL. 4 
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THE TUDOBS AND STUARTS 


In connection with their history, the chil- 
dren will probably learn something of the 
beginnings of the theatre in England. In the 
course of their literature the story of 
Shakespeare will probably be dealt with, 
and the children will learn of the prii 'itive 
way in which drama was presenter in 
"Merrie England.'* 

The early production of plays was largely 
in the hands of the trade guilds, who usually 
produced their pageants at the time of 
religious festivals. These were itinerant 
exhibitions, given on simple travelling 
"theatres." The theatres were movable 
platforms, usually of two stories, the upper 
one being the platform proper, which was 
reached by a ladder witliin. The lower plat- 
form served as a dressing-room for the actors, 
who were screened off from public gaze by 
gaily tinted curtains hung round the sides 
of the structure. The children will doubtless 
see in the modern Punch and Judy show 
something of the early theatre of medieval 
and early Tudor times. 

The first exercise on the accompanying 
plate illustrates the construction of one of 
these early theatres. Thin cardboard is 
utilised for the purpose, and the develop- 
ment of the main structure is seen in Fig. 

1 A. The body is composed of four long sides 
of equal width: it is provided with a square 
top, but no bottom, as the wheels will have 
U) be fixed where the bottom should be. It 
will be noticed that in the upper portion 
four rectangular spaces are removed, and in 
the lower region three similar spaces are cut 
away. The space intended to serve as the 


front of the stage has its comers rounded 
at the top edge. The placing of these spaces 
will provide the children with a useful ex- 
ercise in accurate measuring. It is recom- 
mended that the margins left round the 
spaces should be about J in. in width. As 
no bottom is arranged for in the body, two 
squares having flaps round them must 
be cut to form the platforms of the two 
stories. The one for the upper platform 
should have at the back corner a square 
trap door cut from it. The platforms are 
fixed in the positions shown by the dotted 
lines AB and XY in the diagram. Two 
splints of wood are cut and two wheels are 
fitted to fix through the four holes at the 
base. Next, a pyramidal top is planned, 
Fig. iB. A circle is drawn, and with the 
compasses opened to a distance a little less 
than the length of the theatre sides, four 
lengths are struck off the circle as shown. 
The pyramid is attached to the theatre top, 
and separate pieces, shown in Fig. i C, are 
bent and stuck to the edges of the theatre 
as seen In the sketch of the completed model. 
Fig. iD. The tiny flags of bright colours 
are triangular pieces of paper bent round 
pins. A small ladder is fixed to lead from the 
lower story to the trapdoor; brightly tinted 
curtains of material are fixed to the lower 
openings by means of paper fasteners, the 
whole is painted gaily in reds, blues and 
yellows, and one or two small cardboard or 
plastic puppets are fixed to the upper platform. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show characteristic figures 
of the Elizabethan and Stuart epochs, to be 
used as cut-outs for the Time Chart. 
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Fig. X. ^ Travelling Theatre of Tudor Days in Card 
F io. 2. CiM-OuT OF AN Elizabethan Woman 
Fig. 3./ Cut-OtiT OF A Stuart Man 
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A HOLDALL FOR MAPS AND DRAWINGS 


Most teachers must have felt the need 
for some kind of receptacle to hold the 
various notes, diagrams, maps, etc., that 
have been made by the children throughout 
their course; and the modem tendency of 
teaching is to increase, rather than reduce, 
these aids. 

The last exercise in this series gives a 
suggestion by which the children in their 
handwork period can utilise their knowledge 
of the beginnings of bookcraft to produce 
a useful holdall. 

Reference to big. i A will show the general 
layout of the case. It consists of two 
rectangles of stout card, about 8 in. by 
6 in., probably to be had from old boxes, 
joined togetlier by a flap — ^which may be of 
stout pastel or brown paper, or of book- 
binders* cloth. The flap is a long strip 
and is pasted and placed flat on the desk. 
The two caids are fitted upon it, about 
J m being left between them, and the 
extending flap portion is bent over ard 
pressed down, Fig. i C. Next, the two 
boards are covered with light wallpaper 
or drawing paper covered with rainbow tints 
of pale water colour — ^made by addmg the 
primary tints to damp paper and allowmg 


them to intermix freely. To the inside of 
the left cover three folding flaps of dark 
paper are stuck. Their development is seen 
in Fig. I B. Within these flaps it is proposed 
that loose sheets containing graphical records, 
answers to tests, records of simple research 
work, etc., shall be kept. The right-hand 
portion of the case now demands considera- 
tion. Near the top edge two holes are 
punched. One of the inexpensive hand 
punches of fixed gauge can be used for this 
purpose. Next, a ship of card about |in. 
wide is cut and punched with holes to 
correspond. Two paper fasteners are stuck 
through the holes and bent back. This side 
of the case is to hold the various sketch 
maps and diagrams used m the course. 
Each sheet will require punching before 
fixing. 

Finally, the cover of the holdall is given 
an appro[5riate design. In Fig. i D appears 
a copy of the British Lion ready for tracing. 
This will be etiective if cut out in black 
paper. Beneath the figure an appropriate 
quotation is pnnted in Indian ink. A shield 
with bars of red, white and blue may be 
stuck beneath the quotation. Ihe com- 
pleted front of the cover is seen in Fig. i E. 
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A Holdall in Stout Card and Papxs 
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MODEL LESSONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 

LITERATURE 


Scope ol the Work.— The two Model 
Lessons which are included in this section 
are intended as a guide to the study of prose 
in the classroom. The Lessons are in the 
form of stories, with accompanying exercises, 
both oral and written, which are designed 
to bring out the full value of the text, and 
bear directly upon it. The exercises are 
based on the principles laid down in the 
General Introduction on the Teaching 
of English in the Primary School'' which is 
given in Volume I., page 131, of this 
|ivork. Tliey are framed to provide for 


language-study through the direct medium 
of the story; unfamiliar words and phrases 
which occur in the text are brought up for 
discussion; word-study, memory work, tests 
of reading and exercises for composition are 
supplied. In addition, the intensive study of 
a chosen passage has bcim developed. It is 
based on the article “ Language-Study " in the 
Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers issued by 
the Board, now Ministry, of Education. The 
reader is advised to refer to the General Intro- 
duction mentioned above, fully to appreciate 
the use and object of these Model Lessons. 



THE PURPLE JAB 


R osamond, a little girl about seven 
years old, was walking with her 
^ mother in the streets of London. 
hs she passed along she looked in at the 
Rrindows of several shops, and saw a great 
Wiety of different sorts of things, of which 


she did not know the use, or even the names. 
She wished to stop to look at them, but 
there was a great number of people in the 
streets, and a great many carts, carriages, 
and wheelbarrows, and she was afraid to let 
go her mother's hand. 
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"Oh, mother, how happy I should be," 
she said, as she passed a toy shop, "if I had 
all these pretty things!" 

"What, all! Do you wish for them all, 
Rosamond? " 

"Yes, mamma, all." 

As she spoke they came to a milliner's 
shop, the windows of which were decorated 
with ribbons and lace, and festoons of 
artificial flowers. 

"Oh, mamma, what beautiful roses! 
Won't you buy some of them?" 

"No, my dear." 

"Why?" 

"Because I don't want them, my dear." 

They went a little farther, and came to 
another shop, which caught Rosamond's eye. 
It was a jeweller's shop, and in it were a 
great many pretty baubles, ranged in 
drawers behind glass. 

"Mamma, will you buy some of these 

"Which of them, Rosamond?" 

"Wliich? I don't know which; any of 
them will do, for they are all pretty." 

"Yes, they are all pretty; but of what 
use would they be to me? " 

"Use! Oh, I am sure you could find some 
use or other for them if you would only 
buy them first." 

"But I would rather find out the use 
first." 

"Well, then, mamma, there are buckles; 
you know that buckles are useful things, 
very useful things " 

"I have a pan of buckles; I don't want 
another pair," said her mother, and walked 
on. 

Rosamond was very sorry that her mother 
wanted nothing. Presently, however, they 
came to a shop, which appeared to her far 
more beautiful than the rest. It was a 
chemist's shop, but she did not know that. 

"Oh, mother, oh!" cried she, pulling her 
mother's hand, "look, look! blue, green, 
red, yellow, and purple! Oh, mamma, what 
beautiful thiijgs! Won't you buy some of 
these? " 

Still her mother answered as before, "Of 
what use would they be to me, Rosamond? " 


"You might put flowers in them, mamma, 
and they would look so pretty on the 
chimney piece. I wish I had one of them." 

"You have a flowerpot," said her mother, 
"and that is not a flowerpot." 

"But I could use it for a flowerpot, 
mamma, you know." 

"Perhaps if you were to see it nearer, if 
you were to examine it, you might be 
disappointed." 

"No, indeed. I'm sure I should not; I 
should like it exceedingly." 

Rosamond kept her head turned to look 
at the purple vase, till she could see it no 
longer. 

"Then, mother," said she, after a pause, 
"perhaps you have no money." 

"Yes, I have." 

"Dear me, if I had money I would buy 
roses, and boxes, and buckles, and purple 
flowerpots, and everything." Rosamond was 
obliged to pause m the midst of her speech. 

"Oh, mamma, would you stop a minute 
for me? I have got a stone in my shoe; 
it hurts me very much." 

"How came there to be a stone in your 
shoe?" 

"Because of this gicat hole, mamma, — it 
comes in there ; my shoes are quite worn out. 

I wish you would be so very good as to 
give me another pair." 

"Nay, Rosamond, but I have not money 
enough to buy shoes, and flowerpots, and 
buckles, and boxes, and everything." 

Rosamond thought that was a gieat pity. 
But now her foot, which had been hurt by 
the stone, began to give her so much pain' 
that she was obliged to hop every other 
step, and she could think of nothing else. 
They came to a shoemaker's shop soon 
afterwards. 

"There, there! mamma, there are shoes; 
there are little slioes that would just fit me, 
and you know shoes would be really of use 
to me." 

"Yes, so they would, Rosamond. Come 
in." 

She followed her mother into the shop. 

Mr. Sole, the shoemaker, had a great 
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many customers, and this shop was full, so 
they were obliged to wait. 

•‘Well, Rosamond, “ said her mother, “you 
don't think this shop so pretty as the rest? " 

"No, not nearly; it is black and dark, 
and there are nothing but shoes all round, 
and, besides, there's a very disagreeable 
smell." 

"That smell is the smell of new leather." 

"Is it? Ohl" said Rosamond, looking 
round, "there is a pair of little shoes; they'll 
just fit me, I'm sure." 

"Perhaps they might; but you cannot be 
sure till you have tried them on, any more 
than you can be quite sure that you should 
like the purple vase exceedingly, till you 
have examined it more attentively." 

"Why, I don't know about the shoes, 
certainly, till I have tried; but, mamma, I 
am quite sure that I should like the flower- 
pot." 

"Well, which vomJ yon rather have, a 
jar or a pair of shoes? I will buy cither 
for you." 

“Dear mamma, thank you — but if you 
could buy both^" 

"No, not both " 

"Then the jar, if you please " 

"But I should tell you, that in that case 
I shall not give you another pair of shoes 
this month." 

"This months that's a very long time, 
indeed 1 You can't think how these hurt 
me; I beheve I'd bettor have the new 
shoes. Yet, the purple flowerpot I Oh, 
indeed, mamma, these shoes are not so 
very, very bad 1 I think I might wear them 
a little longer, and the month will soon be 
over. I can make them last till the end of 
the month, can't I? Don^t you think so, 
mamma ? " 

"Nay, my dear, I want you to think for 
yourself; you will have time enough to 
consider the matter, whilst I speak to Mr. 
Sole about my boots." 

Mr. Sole was by this time at leisure, and 
whilst her mother was speaking to him, 
Rosamond stood in profound meditation, 
with one shoe on, and tHe other in her hand. 


"Well, my dear, have you decided?" 

"Mammal — yes, — I believe I have. If 
you please, I should like to have the flower- 
pot; that is, if you won't think me very 
silly, mamma." 

"Why, as to that, I can't promise you, 
Rosamond; but when you have to judge 
for yourself you should choose what would 
make you happy, and then it would not 
signify who thought you silly." 

"Then, mamma, if that's all, I'm sure 
the flowerpot would make me happy," 
said she, putting on her old shoe again; 
"so I choose the flowerpot." 

" Very well, you shall have it ; clasp your 
shoe and come home." 

Rosamond clasped her shoe and ran after 
her mother. It was not long before the shoe 
came down at the heel, and many times 
she was obliged to stop to take the stones 
out of it, and she often limped with pain; 
but still the thoughts of the purple flower- 
pot prevailed, and she persisted in her 
choice. 

When they came to the shop with the 
large window, Rosamond felt much pleasure 
upon hearing her mother desire the servant, 
who was with them, to buy the purple jar, 
and bring it home. He had other commis- 
sions, so he did not return with them. 
Rosamond, as soon as she got in, ran to 
gather all her own flowers, which she kept 
m a comer of hci mother's garden. 

"I am afraid they'll be dead before the 
flowerpot comes, Rosamond," said her mother 
to her, as she came in with the flowers 
in her lap. 

"No, indeed, mamma, it will come home 
very soon, I dare say. I shall be very happy 
putting them into the purple flowerpot." 

"I hope so, my dear." 

The servant was much longer returning 
home than Rosamond had expected; but 
at length he came, and brought with him 
the long-wished-for jar. The moment it 
was set down upon the table, Rosamond 
ran up to it with an exclamation of joy: 
"I may have it now, mamma?" 

"Yes, my dear, it is yours." 
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Rosamond poured the flowers from her 
lap upon the carpet, and seized the purple 
flowerpot. 

"Oh, dear, mother 1'* cried she, as soon 
as she had taken off the top, "but there's 
something dark in it which smells very 
disagreeably. What is it? I didn't want 
this black stuff." 

"Nor I, my dear." 

"But what shall I do with it, mamma?" 

"That I cannot tell." 

"It will be of no use to me, mamma." 

"That I cannot help." 

"But I must pour it out, and fill th. 
flowerpot with water." 

"As you please, my dear." 

"Will you lend me a bowl to pour it into, 
mamma? " 

"That was more than I promised you, 
my dear; but I will lend you a bowl." 

The bowl was produced, and Rosamond 
proceeded to empty ^he purple vase. But 
she experienced much surprise and dis- 
appointment, on finding, when it was entirely 
empty, that it was no longer a purple vase. 
It was a plain white glass jar, which had 
appeared to have that beautiful colour 
merely from the liquor with which it had 
been filled. 

Little Rosamond burst into tears. 

"Why should you cry, my dear?" said 
her mother; "it will be of as much use to 
you now as ever, for a flowerpot." 

"But it won't look so pretty on the 
chimney piece. I am sure, if I had known 
that it was not really purple, I should not 
have wished to have it so much." 

"But didn't I tell you that you had not 
examined it; and that perhaps you would 
be disappointed?" 

"And so I am disappointed, indeed. I 
wish I had believed you at once. Now I 
had much rather have the shoes, for I shall 
not be able to walk all this month; even 
walking home that little way hurt me 
exceedingly. Mamma, I will give you the 
flowerpot back again, and that purple stuff 
and all, if you’ll only give me the shoes." 

"No, Rosamond; you must abide by 


your own choice; and now the best thing 
you can possibly do is to bear your dis- 
appointment with good humour." 

"I will bear it as well as I can," said 
Rosamond, wiping her eyes; and she began 
slowly and sorrowfully to fill the vase with 
flowers. 

But Rosamond’s disappointment did not 
end here. Many were the difficulties and 
distresses into which her imprudent choice 
brought her, before the end of the month. 

Every day her shoes grew worse and 
worse, till at last she could neither run, 
dance, jump, nor walk in them. 

Whenever Rosamond was called to see 
anything, she was detained pulling her shoes 
up at the heels, and was sure to be too late. 

Whenever her mother was going out to 
walk, she could not take Rosamond with 
her, for Rosamond had no soles to her shoes; 
and at length, on the very last day of the 
month, it happened that her father proposed 
to take her with her brother to a glasshouse, 
which she had long wished to see. She was 
very happy; but, when she was quite ready, 
had her hat and gloves on, and was making 
haste downstairs to her brother and father, 
who were wailing for her at the hall door, 
the shoe dropped off. She put it on again 
in a great hurry, but, as she was going 
across the hall, her father turned round. 

"Why are you walking slipshod? No one 
must walk slipshod with me. Why, Rosa- 
mond," said he, looking at her shoes with 
disgust, "I thought that you were always 
neat; go, I cannot take you with me." 

Rosamond coloured and retired. 

"Oh, mamma," said she, as she took off 
her hat, "how I wish that I had chosen the 
shoes I They would have been of so much 
more use to me than that jar: however, I 
am sure, no, not quite sure, but I hope I 
sh^ be wiser another time." 

FROM THE 8T0BT 

1. Find the passages which diow— (a) that 
the streets were crowded when Rosamond 
went out; (i) that there are many different 
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kinds of shops with pretty things m them 
in London; (c) that Rosamond's mother 
was not poor; {d) how chemists colour their 
jars ; {e) that Rosamond did not wear laced 
shoes. 

2. Tell me. — ^Why did Rosamond wish to 
stop as she went along the streets? What did 
Rosamond see in the chemist's shop^ How 
did Rosamond come to have a stone in her 
shoe^ What choice was Rosamond given > 
What did Rosamond choose to have^ Who 
brought home the purple ]ar^ Wliy did 
Rosamond ask her mother for a bowJ^ 
Wliy did Rosamond cry^ Why was Rosa- 
mond not able to go out with her father^ 
Wliat should you do before you buy any- 
thing^ 

3. Write with the lifted comma — (a) tne 

hand of her mother, {b) the shop of a 
milliner, (f) the eye of Rosamond, (d) the 
shop of a jewelle , ^4. I he shop of a shoe- 
maker, (f) the disappointment of Rosamond 
Example — (a) the hand of her mother, her 
mother's hand. 

4. Write without the lifted comma— won't, 
don't, I'm, I'd, can't, that's, they'll, there's 

5. Fill in the commas.— (A comma marks 
the pause when you are leading aloud ) — 
Every day her shoes grew worse and worse 
till at last she could neither run dance jump 
nor walk in them 

She was very happy, but when she was 
quite ready had her hat and gloves on and 
was making haste downstairs to her brother 
and father who were waiting for her at the 
hall door the shoe dropped off. 

“However I am sure no not quite sure 
but I hope I shall be wiser another time." 

6. Marhed passage. — Read the passage 
on page 186 and then think about it with 
the help of these questions* — 

Rosamond kept her head turned to look at 
the purple vase, till she could see %t no longer. 

Does turned her head mean the same thmg 
as kept her head turned ? Explain the differ- 
ence in meanmg between turned her head 


and kept her head turned Why did Rosa- 
mond have to keep her head turned to see 
the jar? How was it that at last she could 
see it no longer'^ What two other words are 
used to mean Rosamond > What two words 
are used to mean the jar'> 

*'Then, mother** said she ajter a pause, 
** perhaps you have no money ** 

Why are the lifted commas “ '' used? 
Who is meant by she^ Wliat do you think 
Rosamond was doing during the paused 
Who IS meant by you’> Why did Rosamond 
thmk that perhaps her mother had no money ^ 

“ Yes, 7 have '' 

Who is speaking^ Finish the sentence, 
telling exactly what is understood 

** Dear me, if I had money I would biiv 
roses, and boxes, and buckles, and purple 
flowerpots, afid everything *' 

Who is meant hy P Name the shops 
where Rosamond had seen each of the 
things she speaks of Why did Rosamond's 
mother not want to buy everything^ 

Rosamond was obliged to pause in the 
miast of her speech 

Find other words which mean obliged, 
midst, speech 

** Oh, mamma, would you stop a minute 
for me ^ I have t a stone in my shoe it 
hurts me very much '' 

What word is used to mean Rosamond s 
mother ? Why is the mark ^ used? Why 
do you think Rosamond wanted her mother 
to stop^ Find another word for minute 
What IS meant by Say in different 
words it hurts me very much 

6. Sentence making. — ^Make two sentences 
telling the two reasons why Rosamond 
regretted her choice. Make a sentence 
tellmg how Rosamond bore her disappoint- 
ment. Tell the story of 7 he Purple Jar as 
Rosamond's mother would tell it to her friend. 

(There is a blackboard sketch of Rosamond’s 
jar on page 193.) 
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THE WIND IN THE PINE TREE 

A Fairy Tale from Japan 


T was a Deity from High Heaven that 
planted the Pine Tree. 

So long ago that the crane cannot 
remember it, and the tortoise knows it only 
by hearsay from his great-grandmother, 
the heavenly deity descended. Lightly, 
lightly he came by way of the Floating 
Bridge, bearing the tree in his right hand. 
Lightly, lightly his feet touched the earth. 

lie said, " I have come to the Land of 
the Reed Plains. I have come to the Land 
of Fresh Rice Ears. It is a good land; I 
am satisfied.” And he planted the Pine 
Tree within tlie sound of the sea at Takasaga, 
which is in the Province of Harima. Then 
he went up again to High Heaven by way 
of the Floating Bridge. 

But the Pine Tree flourished. So great 
it grew, there was not a greater in all the 
Land of the Reed Plains. Its trunk was 
rosy red, ^nd beneath it spread a brown 
carpet of fallen needles. 

In the sweet nights of summer the Children 
of the Woods came hand in hand to the 


Pine Tree by moonlight, slipping their slim 
dark feet upon the moss, and tossing back 
their long green hair. 

The Children of the Water came by moon- 
light, Jill drenching wet their sleeves, and 
the bright drops fell from their finger-tips. 
The Children of the Air rested in the Pine 
Tree's branches, and made murmuring 
music all the live-long night. The Children 
of the Sea Foam crept up the yellow sands; 
and from the confines of Yomi came the 
Mysteries, the Sounds and the Scents of the 
Dark — with faces veiled and thin grey 
forms, they came, and they hung upon the 
air about the place where the Pine Tree was, 
so that the place was holy and haunted. 

Lovers wandering upon the beach at 
Takasaga would hear the great company 
of Spirits singing together. 

"Joy of my heart.” they said to one 
another, "do you hear the wind in the 
Pine Tree ? " 

Poor souls lying sick a-bed would listen, 
and fishermen far out at sea would pause 
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in their labour to whisper, "The wind, the 
wind in the Pine Tree! How the sound 
carries over the water!” 

As for the coming of the Maiden, the 
crane cannot remember it, but the tortoise 
has it of his great-grandmother that she 
was bom of poor parents in Takasaga. The 
Maiden was brown and tall and slender; 
in face and form most lovely. Her hair 
hung down to her knees. She rose at dawn 
to help her mother; she found sticks for 
the fire, she drew water at the well. She 
could spin and weave with the best; and 
for long, long hours she sat and plied her 
wheel or her shuttle in the shade of the 
great Pine Tree, whilst her ears heard the 
sound of the wind in its branches. Some- 
times her eyes looked out over the paths 
of the sea, as one who waits and watc'nes. 
She was calm, not restless, more grave 
than gay, though she smiled not seldom. 
Her voice was the. voice of a Heavenly 
Being. 

Now concerning the Youth from the far 
province, of him the crane knows something, 
for the crane is a great traveller. She was 
flying over the streams and the valleys of the 
far province, so she says, when she saw the 
Youth at work in the green rice fields. The 
crane lingered, circling slowly in the bright 
air. The Youth stood up. He looked round 
upon the valleys and streams; he looked 
into the sky. 

"I hear the call,” he said. "I may tarry 
no longer. Voice in my heart. I hear and 
I obey.” 

With that he left the rice field, and bade 
farewell to his mother and his father and 
his sisters and his brothers and his friends. 
All together, they came down to the sea- 
shore, weeping and clinging to each other. 
The Youth took a boat and went away to 
sea, and the rest of them stood upon the 
beach. 

On sped the boat for many a day over 
the unknown paths of the sea. And the 
white crane flew behind the boat. And 
when the wind failed, she pushed the boat 
forward with the wind of her strong wings. 


At last, one evening about the hour of 
sunset, the Youth heard the sound of sweet 
singing. The sound came to him from the 
land, and it travelled over the paths of the 
sea. He stood up in his boat, and the crane 
beat her strong white wings and guided 
his ''boat to the shore till its keel touched 
the yellow sand of the sea beach of Taka- 
saga. 

When the Youth had come ashore he 
pushed the boat out again with the waves, 
and watched it drift away. Then he turned 
his face inland. The sound of music was 
still in his ears. The voice was like the 
voice of a Heavenly Being, and strange and 
mystical were the words of the song: — 

" The lover brought a love gift to his mistress, 

Jewels of jade upon a silken string; 

Well-carved jewels. 

Well-rounded jewels, 

Green as the grass, 

Upon a silken string. 

The jewels knew not one another. 

The string they know, 

Oh, the strength of the silken string!” 

The Youth went inland and Came to the 
great Pine Tree and to the Maid that sat 
beneath, weaving diligently and singing. 
The crane came flying with her strong white 
wings, and pereJ ed upon the Tree's topmost 
branches. The tortoise lay below on the 
brown carpet of needles. He watched and 
saw much with his little eyes, but he said 
nothing, being very silent by nature. 

The Youth stood before the Maiden, 
waiting, 

"Whence come you?” she said, lifting 
up her eyes. 

" I have come across the sea path. I have 
come from afar.” 

"And wherefore came you?” 

"That you must know best, seeing it was 
your voice that sang in my heart.” 

"Do you bring me the gift?” she said. 

"Indeed. I bring you the complete gift, 
jewels of jade upon a silken string.” 

"Come,” she said, and rose and took him 
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by the hand. And they went to her father's 
house. 

So they drank the “Three Times Three/' 
and were made man and wife, and lived in 
sweet tranquillity many, many years. 

All the time the crane dwelt in the Pine 
Tree's topmost branches, and the tortoise 
on the brown carpet of needles below. 

At last the Youth and Maiden, that once 
were, became white-haired, old, and withered, 
by the swift relentless passage of years. 

“Fair love," said the old man, “how 
weary I grow! It is sad to be old." 

“"Say not so, dear delight of my heart," 
said the old woman; “say not so, the best 
of all is to come." 

“My dear," said the old man, “I have 
a desire to sec the great Pine Tree before I 
die, and to listen once more to the song of 
the wind in its branches." 

“Come, then," she said, and rose and 
took him by the hand. 

Old and faint and worn, with feeble, 
tottering steps, and hand in hand they 
came. 

“How faint I growl" said the old man. 
“Ah, I am afraid! How dark it is! Hold 
you my hand ..." 

“I have it fast in mine. There, lie down, 
lie down, dear love; be still and listen to 
the wind in the Pine Tree." 

He lay on the soft brown bed beneath the 
Pine Tree's boughs; and the wind sang. 

She who was his love and his wife bent 
over him and sheltered him. And he suffered 
the great change. 

Then he opened his eyes and looked at her. 
She was tall and straight and slender, in 
face and form most lovely, and each of them 
was young as the gods are young. He put 
out his hand and touched her. “Your long 
black hair ..." he said. 

Once more she bade him, “Come." 
Lightly they left the ground. To the sound 
of the wind's music they swayed, they 
floated, they rose into the air. Higher they 
rose and higher. The branches of the Pine 
Tree received them, and they were no more 
seen. 


Still, in the sweet nights of summer, the 
Children of the Woods come hand in hand 
to the Pine Tree by moonlight, slipping 
their slim dark feet upon the moss, and 
tossing back their long green hair. 

The Children of the Water come by moon- 
light, all drenching wet their sleeves, and 
the bright drops fall from their finger-tips. 
The Children of the Air rest in the Pine 
Tree's branches, and make murmuring 
music through the live-long night. The 
Children of the Sea Foam creep up the 
yellow sands; and from the coniines of 
Yomi come the Mysteries, the Sounds and 
the Scents of the Dark — ^with faces veiled 
and thin grey forms they come, and they 
hang upon the air about the place where 
the Pine Tree is, so that the place is holy 
and haunted. 

Lovers wandering upon the beach at 
Takasaga hear the great company of Spints 
singing together. 

“Joy of my heart," they say to one 
another, “do you hear the wind in the Pine 
Tree?" 

FROM THE STORY 

1. Do you know P— What is another name 
foi a deity? Describe a cidiic. How many 
years does the tortoise livc^ Wluit is another 
name for the Floaltng Bridge} Wliat is the 
usual name for the Land of the Reed Plains} 
In what places do reeds grow? In what 
countries does nee grow? What do the 
leaves of the pme tree resemble? How 
used women to spm thread? How used 
women to weave thread? 

2. Tell me. — Who planted the Pine Tree? 
Who comes to visit the Pine Tree? What 
people listen to the wind in the Pine Tree? 
Describe the Maiden. Where did the crane 
meet the Youth? Why did the Youth leave 
his province? How did he come to the 
Maiden? What gift did he bring her? How 
do the people of Japan celebrate marriage? 
How did the old man and woman become 
young again? Where did they make their 
last home? 




Tortoise— Sbb Page 190 Crane — See Page 191 Purple Jar — See Page 186 

Pine Tree — See Page zgo Tapanbsb Woman — See Page 191 Japanese Man — See Page x86 
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8 . Marked passace.— Read the passage on 
page 192 and then think about it with the 
help of these questions:— 

Still, in the sweet nights of summer, the 
Children of the Woods come hand in hand 
to the Pine Tree by moonlight, slipping their 
slim dark feet upon the moss, and tossing 
back their long green hair. 

Think of another way of saying StiU. 
What is the meaning of sHll in this sentence? 
— ^The surface of the lake was still. Which 
of these words describe nights of summer } — 
tranquil; dreary; balmy; boisterous; per- 
fumed. Why do the words Children and 
Woods begin with capital letters? (Small 
words like of and the, when they form part 
of a proper name, do not need capital 
letters.) Why is the present tense come 
used instead of the past tense camel Say by 
moonlight m other words. Read aloud, 
emphasising the letter s: slipping their 
slim dark fed upon the moss. What sound 
do you think ttis repetition is meant to 
convey? Which words desenbe then- fedl 
Why do you think their hair was long and 
gyeenl Picture to yourself the Children of 
the Woods and desenbe them in your own 
words. Where do you think they would 
live? 


The Children of the Water come by moon- 
light, aU drenching wet their sleeves, and the 
brigU drops fall from their finger-tips. 

What shape are the sleeves of the Japanese ? 
Why should their sleeves be drenching wdl 
What br^ht drops are meant? Picture to 
yourself the Children of the Water and 
describe them in your own words. 

The Children of the Air rest in the Pine 
Tree branches, and make murmuring music 
through the live-long night. 

Write an imaginary description of the 
Children of the Air. Say aloud, emphasising 
the letter m\ make murmuring music. 
What sound do you think this repetition 
is meant to convey? When does the wind 
make a sound that is mustcaP. When does 
the wind make a sound that is not musical? 
Say more simply; through the hve-long night. 

4. Sentence making.— Tell the story of 
how the Pme Tree was planted. TeU all 
you know about the full-grown Pme Tree. 
Tell how the Maiden spent her tune. Tell 
how the Youth left his own country and 
went to visit the Maiden. 

(There are blackboard sketches of a pine 
tree, tortoise, crane and Japanese man 
and woman on page 193.) 
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TEDS WIND 

“ He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet. 

Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes, 
Sifting, hissing through the forest. 

Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers. 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward. 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee." 

Longfellow. 

The wind has a music of its own. Some- 
times, when the wind blows softly and 
rustles the leaves of the trees, its music is 
quiet and soothmg; bat sometimes, when 
it blows with a deafening roar, and bends 
the strongest branches, its music is like 
that of the surging sea. There is an ever- 
lasting mystery about the wind: "Tlie 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ’’ 
The mystery, the power and the music of 
the wind have attracted many poets to 
write about it. The extract at the head of 
this section is taken from the story of the 
four winds in Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 
{There are blackboard sketches of a curlew 
and a cormorant on page 205 ) 


T. The Nighi Wind 

Have you ever heard the wind go " Yooooo ”? 
’Tis a pitiful sound to hear! 

It seems to chill you through and through 
With a strange and speechless fear. 

'Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 
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When folk should be asleep. 

And many and many’s the time I’ve cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 
Over the land and the deep: 

“Whom do you want, 0 lonely night, 

'That you wail the long hours through? " 

And the night would say in its ghostly 
way: 

“ Yoooooooo* 

Yoooooooo I 
Yoooooooo I ’’ 

My mother told me long ago 
(\^en I was a little lad) 

That when the night 'rent wailing so. 
Somebody had been bad; 

And then, when I was snug in bed. 

Whither I had been sent, 

W’th the blankets pulled up round my 
head. 

I’d think of what my mother’d said. 

And wonder what boy she meant ' 

And “Who's been bad to-day ? ’’ I’d ask 
Of the wind that hoarsely bkw. 

And the voice /ould say m its meaningful 
way: 

“ Yoooooooo I 
Yoooooooo' 

Yoooooooo'" 

That this was true I must allow — 

You’ll not believe it, though ' 

Yes, though I’m quite a model now, 

I was not always so. 

And if you doubt the things I say 
Suppose you make the test; 

Suppose, when you’ve been bad some 
day 

And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest — 

Suppose you ask, “Who has been bad? ’’ 
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And then you’ll hear what's true; 

For the wind will moan in its ruefullcst tone: 
" Yooooooool 
Yooooooool 
Yoooooooo 1 " 

Eugene Field. 



Note. — In this poem, Eugene Field, the 
American children’s poet, tells of the weird 
sound sometimes made by the wind at 
night. When he was a little boy, he says, 
the dark night seemed to be a lonely, 
mysterious person hovering outside the 
window panes, and the wind was "the voice 
of the night.” It was a strange, plaintive 
voice, and he cried out to it — 

” ' Whom do you want, O lonely night. 

That you wail the long hours through^ ' 
And the night would say m its ghostly way : 

'Yooooooool 

His mother told him that the night wind 
moaned when "somebody had been bad." 
When he had been sent to bed for naughti- 
ness he heard the wind crying again and 
thought of his mother’s words. He pulled 
the blankets up round his head and asked 
the wind who had been bad that day. 
The hoarse wind answered meaningly, 
"Yooooooool” 

The poet asks all children who do not 
believe him to find out the truth for them- 
selves. When some day they have been 
naughty and are sent up to bed — "Away 
from mother and the rest”— they too must 
say to the wind, "’Who has been bad? 

" And then you'll hear what's tnie; 

For the wind will moan in its ruefullcst 
tone: 

'Yooooooool'” 


When taking this poem with the class it 
is a good plan to begin By telling the 
story of the poem in the way suggested 
in the note. The story will excite interest 
and help to create the right atmosphere. 
The teacher should then read the poem 
aloud with sympathy and expression. A 
discussion of the poem with the class will 
follow. Let the pupils repeat words which 
suggest the weird music of the night wind — 
"yoooooooo,” "ghostly,” "hoarsely," 
"ruefuUest,” "wail,” "moan.” Why does 
the poem amuse us? Wliat moral is implied 
in it? The poet conveys a sense of creepiness 
by such phrases as "pitiful sound,” "chill 
you through and through,” "strange and 
speechless fear.” The word "yoooooooo” 
should be long drawn out, gradually rising 
and then falling, sounding "ghostly” in the 
first stanza, "hoarsely” in the second and 
"ruefully,” or sorrowfully, in the third. 

Make a list of all the words and phrases 
which suggest the creepiness of the night. 
Now write down those which have the sound 
of the night wind in them. Wliat does the 
child tliink that the night wind is? What 
did his mother tell him? Why had he been 
sent to bed? What questions did he ask? 
How can you prove the truth of the poet’s 
words? .Work out the ihyme scheme of the 
poem. Write down three lines which have 
middle rhymes. Why do you like this poem? 
Tell a story of your own about the night 
wind. 

2. The West Wind 

It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds' 
cries; 

I never hear the west wind but tears are in 
my eyes. 

For it comes from the west lands, the old 
brown hills. 

And April's in the west wind, and daffodils. 

It's a fine land, the west land, for hearts as 
tired as mine, 

Apple orchards blossom there, and the air's 
like wine. 
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There is cool green grass there, where men 
may lie at rest, 

And the thrushes are in song there, fluting 
from the nest. 

"Will ye not come home, brother? ye have 
been long away, 

It's April, and blossom time, and white is the 
may; 

And bright is the sun, brother, and warm is 
the rain, — 

Will ye not come home, brother, home to us 
again? 

"The young corn is green, brother, where the 
rabbits run. 

It's blue sky, and white clouds, and warm 
rain and sun. 

It’s song to a man's soul, brother, fire to a 
man's brain. 


To hear the wild bees and see the merry 
spring again. 

" Larks are singing in the west, brother, above 
the green wheat. 

So will ye not come home, brother, and rest 
your tired feet 1 

I've a balm for bruised hearts, brother, sleep 
for aching eyes," 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, full of 
birds' cries. 

It's the white road westwards is the road I 
must tread 

To the green grass, the cool grass, and rest 
for heart and head. 

To the violets and the warm hearts and the 
thrushes' song, 

In the fine land, the west land, the land where 
I belong. 

John Masejield, 



John Masbpibld 
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Note . — ^This poem sings of the longing for 
home which the music of the west wind 
excites in the heart of a wanderer. It tells 
of the beauties of nature in the warm west 
lands of England. We are given glimpses of 
"the old brown hills/' the flowers, the apple 
orchards, the cool green grass and the birds. 
The poem has a swinging rhythm, and in 
many of its words is the murmur of a softly 
blowing wind. Let the pupils say the word 
"wind" several times, dwelling on the "w" 
and the "n," and they will then realise how 
beautifully the sound of the wind is suggested 
in the name by which it is called. This sound 
the poet intensifies by repetition and 
alliteration — 

" It's a warm wind, the west wind, full of 
birds' cries; 

I never hear the west wind, but tears are in 
my eyes." 

To the poet's tired heart the natural 
beauties of the west land offer repose, and 
this sense of restfulness is the keynote of the 
poem. The gentle swing of the rhythm, the 
humming words and the thoughts suggested 
are all restful — 

" There is cool green grass there, where men 
may lie at rest. 

And the thrushes are in song there, fluting 
from the nest. — 

' So will ye not come home, brother, and 
rest your tired feet! 

I've a balm for bruised hearts, brother, 
sleep for aching eyes,' 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, full 
of birds' cries." 

In part of the poem the wind speaks as a 
person, calling the exile his "brother" and 
whispering in his ear of the delights of the 
west land. 

" It's April, and blossom time, and white is 
the may .... 

The young corn is green, brother, where the 
rabbits run .... 

Larks are singing in the west . . . ." 


The children should look in other poems 
for examples of personification. 

Notice the touches of colour which beautify 
the descriptions — brown hills and daffodils, 
blue sky and white clouds, green wheat and 
white may, cool green grass and violets. In 
the recitation of the poem the pupils should 
try to keep the rhythm running smoothly, 
and dwell upon the musical words. Mr. John 
Masefield has been Poet Laureate of England 
since 1930. 

Find all the examples of repetition in the 
poem. What are some of the beauties of the 
west land? Make a list of musical words 
and phrases from this poem. Find a simile 
in the second stanza, and write it down. 
What does the rhythm of the poem suggest? 
Write out lines which sound quiet and 
soothing. Describe the season of which the 
west wind speaks. Why does the sound of 
the west wind bring tears to the poet's eyes? 
What things does he love? Talk about the 
county to which you belong. (There are 
blackboard sketches of a lark and a rabbit 
on page 205.) 

3. The Wind 

Why does the wind so want to be 
Here in my little room with mc^ 

He's •all the world to blow about. 

But just because I keep him out 
He cannot be a moment still. 

But frets upon my window sill. 

And sometimes brings a'noisy rain 
To help him batter at the pane. 

Upon my door he comes to knock. 

He rattles, rattles at the lock 

And lifts the latch and stirs the key — 

Then waits a moment breathlessly. 

And soon, more fiercely than before, 

He shakes my little trembling door, 

And though "Come in. Come ini" I say. 
He neither comes nor goes away. 

Barefoot across the chilly floor 
I run and open wide the door; 

He rushes in, and back again 
He goes to batter door and pane, 
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Pleased to have blown my candle out. 
He's all the world to blow about, 

Why does he want so much to be 
Here in my little room with me? 

E. Rendall 



Note . — A perplexed child asks us a ques- 
tion in this poem — 

** Why does the ^nnd so want to be 
Here in my little room with mc^ ” 

To this child the wind is a person — a worry- 
ing, fidgety being who v^annot make up his 
mind what he wants He has the whole 
world in which to move about, and yet he 
keeps trying to enter the child’s little 
bedroom — 

" Upon my door he comes to knock 
He rattles, rattle s at the lock 
And lifts the latch and stirs the key " — 

Strangely enough, however, when he is 
invited in he prefers to stay outside. So the 
child lights a candle, pattern baiefootcd over 
the cold floor, and opens the door to the 
restless visitor. The wind rushes into the 
room and out again, extmguishing the light 
on his way; and immediately afterwards 
he begins battering at the door and wmdow 
as before. 

The poem is a favourite with children It 
should be recited in a quiet perplexed 
tone, as if demanding an answer from 
the listeners. The short lines suggest 
the hustling of the wind, and this is empha- 


sised further by repetition and onomato- 
poetic words. He "frets" and "batters"; 

" He rattles, rattles at the lock — 

And though ‘ Come in. Come in * * I say, 
He neither comes nor goes away." 

The word "frets" is used to illustrate the 
restlessness of the wind, and literally means 
"to eat away". 

Have you ever heard the wind on a 
stormy night suddenly stop breathlessly (as 
if he were out of breath) and then blow 
harder than ever? If the wind should be 
blowing now, listen to him' Then, as you 
say the second stan/a of the poem, imagine 
that you yourself are the wind. 

What deeds arc done by the wind in the 
pocm^ Whom docs the wind sometimes get 
to help him^ What do you think that the 
child is doing ^ What answer would you give 
to his question^ Wiite down words from 
the poem which suggest the fury of the wind. 
What does the wind do when he is invited 
into the room^ What happens when the 
child opens the door^ Write this line without 
shortening any of the words — "He's all 
the world to blow about." Why is it written 
as it is m the poem? How many feet, or 
strong beats, are there in each line? Make 
up a stanza about the ram; let it consist 
of four lines c f the same length as those in 
the poem, anc' hyming a, a, b, b. 


4. The Wind 

The wind's an old woman that rides on a 
broom. 

"Doom' Doom'" 

She sings as bhe rides 

She'll tear down the cock from the steeple. 
She'll harry 

The birds in the branches, the leaves that 
still tarry. 

She'll set the mill spinning till, weary of 
sinning. 

She turns from the land to the tides. 

Rides 

Over the land to the tides. 
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The wind's an old woman that hasn't a friend. 

"Rend! Rend!" 

She cries as she goes. 

She'll drive the poor ships all astray from 
their haven. 

She’ll curse the poor seamen. She'll laugh 
at the craven. 

She'll set the air freezing till, weary of 
teasing. 

She turns from the sea to the floes. 

Goes 

Over the sea to the floes. 

The wind's an old woman who carries a whip. 

"Rip ship!" 

She cries to the moon. 

And loud in the wake of the bergs that go 
straying 

'Mid sounds of deep sjrrens and sea-horses 
neighing. 

She'll lash on the water till weary of 
slaughter 

She drops at the Pole in a swoon 

Soon 

Waked in the white of the moon. 

The wind's an old woman whose heart is 
a-freeze. 

"Seize* Seize!" 

She cries to the frost. 

She'll pen the poor ships and she'll stiffen 
the cables. 

She'll stall the sea-horses in ice-carven 
stables, 

Till, weary of spending her breath without 
endmg. 

She sinks in the snow and is lost. 

Tost 

Round like a leaf in the frost. 

Wilfrid Thorley, 



Note . — ^This is an amusing and fanciful 
poem. The wind is described as a vengeful 
old woman who inflicts her will and power 
on land and sea. The fancy recalls the 
old-time stories of witches who rode through 
the air on broomsticks, exercising their 
witchery and magic on all who crossed their 
paths and thwarted their wills. The poem 
has a galloping rhythm which races along 
to keep pace with the swift flight of the wind 
witch through the air. Notice that the kind 
of foot, or grouping of stressed and unstressed 
syllables, which lends itself to this rhythm 
consists of two weak syllables followed by a 
strong one — on a broom, in a swoon. This foot 
is called an anapaest. The strong syllable 
in the anapaest is always well marked; 
hence lines made up chiefly of anapaests 
have a strong rhythm in them, such as is 
heard in the hoof beats of a galloping horse. 

The rhyme scheme of the poem is an 
interesting one. There are end rhymes and 
middle rhymes, and a single rhyming word 
sometimes occupies a whole line. The pro- 
fusion of ihyming words facilitates the 
smooth running of the rhythm, and the 
varying lengths of the lines illustrate the 
capriciousness of the wind, blowing now 
gustily and then long and hard. 

The poet gives us vivid pictures of the 
havoc wrought by the mischievous old 
woman of the wind. We see the broken 
weather vane on the church steeple, birds 
blown about helplessly, and flying leaves; 
ships are tom from their anchors and great 
billows roar and foam in the track of an 
iceberg. In the white moonlight upon the 
snowy wastes around the Pole the wind 
witch rages — 

" Till, weary of spending her breath without 
ending. 

She sinks in the snow and is lost." 

The "floes" are floating sheets of ice, and 
the "icebergs” are literally "mountains" 
of ice. These floes and bergs drift south- 
wards from the Pole and often prove 
dangerous to ships crossing the North 
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Atlantic. ‘Tn the wake of" means "behind" 
or "following." A "craven" is a coward; 
"S3n:ens" are foghorns on ships; "sea- 
horses" are the "white horses" of the waves. 
The old woman of the wind freezes the 
waves that come in tossing the foam like 
white horses tossing their manes. 

How is the wind described in this poem? 
Draw a picture of her. What kind of woman 
is she? Tell of the things that she does on 


land. What is a weathercock? Tell all you 
know about sea-horses. What does the 
wind do on the sea? Quote examples from 
this poem of both middle and end rhymes. 
Of what docs the rhythm remind you? 
Scan, or divide into strong and weak beats, 
the first line of each stanza. Tell about 
the pictures you see as you read the poem. 
(There is a blackboard sketch of a witch on 
page 205 ) 



THE SEA 


" They that go down to the sea in ships, 

And occupy their business in great waters ; 
Tliese men see the works of the Lord, 

And His wonders in the deep. 

For at His word the stormy wind ariseth. 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof 

They are carried up to the heaven, and 
• down again to the deep; 

Their soul melteth away because of the 
trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a 
drunken man, 

And are at their wits' end. 


So uhen they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble. 

He delivereth them out of their distress. 

For He makclh the storm to cease. 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

Then arc they glad because they are at 
rest. 

And so He bringc di them unto the haven 
where they would be." 

Psalm cvii. 23-30. 

The word "sea" recalls, at least to the 
city child, pleasant memories of happy 
holidays — ^memories of paddlmg and swim- 
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ming, sandy castles and rocky caves, golden 
beaches and blue-green waves, sailors and 
ships, shells and seaweed, and much more 
besides. Have you ever stretched yourself 
at full length on the warm sand and listened 
to the rhythm of the waves? Or have you 
put a shell to your ear and heard the murmur 
of the distant sea? 

And then I pressed the shell 
Close to my ear 
And listened well, 

And straightway like a bell 
Came low and clear 

The slow, sad murmur of far distant seas/* 

If you have done these things you will the 
better understand why so many poets have 
written about the sea. 

It is likely that we in Britain love the sea 
because our Saxon forefathers were notable 
sea rovers. Tlien, too, since the days of 
Alfred, ships and sailors have been the 
guardians of "this precious stone set in a 
silver sea," as Shakespeare called our island 
country, 

5. The Sea 

The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound. 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round; 

It plays with the clouds: it mocks the skies: 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the Sea* I'm on the Seal 
I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below. 

And silence wheresoe'er I go; 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
Vliat matter? 1 shall ride and sleep. 

I love (01 how I love) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, burstmg tide. 

When every, mad wave drowns the moon. 

Or whistles aloft his tempest tune. 

And tells how goeth the world below. 

And why the south-west blasts do blow. 


I never was on the dull, tame shore. 

But I loved the great Sea more and more. 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest; 
And a mother she was, and is to me; 

For I was bom on the open Seal 

The waves were white, and red the mom, 

In the noisy hour when I was bom; 

And the whale it whistled, the i)orpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the Ocean-child ! 

I've lived since then, in calm and strife. 

Full fifty summers a sailor's life. 

With wealth to spend, and a power to range. 
But never have sought, nor sighed for change ; 
And Death, whenever he come to me, 

Shall come on the wide unbounded Sea * 

" Barry Cornwall " 

Note , — ^This song of the sea extols its 
freedom, and the vast open space that 
stretches away to the horizon: 

" The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free * " 

It is sung by a sailor who was born on 
board ship in the midst of a storm, and has 
lived on the sea for fifty years. He has had 
opportunities of travelling and settling down 
on land, but he does not care for "the dull, 
tame shore." He loves to ride the wild 
billows, with "the blue above, and the blue 
below." He thinks of the sea as his mother, 
and only when rocking on the waves docs 
he feel at home. 

The poem is full of the vigour and fresh- 
ness of a strenuous, open-air hfe, and should 
be said in a ringing voice, without hurry, 
but rather with the measured rhythm of the 
rolling waves. The tone should be raised or 
lowered according to the meaning of the 
words. "Or like a cradled creature lies" 
is a soft line, which contrasts with such 
lines as — 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Witch (Thb Wind) Porpoisb (Thb Sba) Skylark and Rabbit (The West W^ind) 

CUBLBW AMD CORICORAMT (iMTRODUCTORy StANZA) 




2o6 macmillan^s teaching in practice 


" I love (01 how I love) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tunc.” 

In the fourth stanza the sea is personified, 
being spoken of as a woman, and we find 
a simile in which the poet compares himself 
with ”a bird that seeketh its mother's nest.” 
Note that ” Barry Cornwall” is a nom de 
plume, or pen-name; the real name of the 
poet was Bryan Waller Procter. The 
"porpoise” belongs to the order of whale- 
like animals, and resembles a small whal . 
The "dolphin” is a somewhat similar sea 
mammal, but it has a large, round head. 

Make a list of the words used to describe 
the sea. W^at docs the poet say about the 
land? Wliy does he prefer the sea? Say 
whether you prefer the land or the sea, and 
explain why. Tell all you know of whales, 
porpoises and dolphins. Draw and colour 
a picture of the sea as described in the fifth 
stanza. Write out a simile from the poem. 
What wind is blowing when "every mad 
wave drowns the moon”? Tell a story of 
your own about the sea. (Ihere is a black- 
board sketch of a porpoise on page 205 .) 


6. The Fighting T£mj^raire 

It was eight bells ringing, 

For the morning watch was done. 
And the gunner's lads were singing 
As they polished every gun. 

It was eight beUs ringing. 

And the gunner's lads were singing. 
For the ship she rode a-swingmg 
As they pohshed every gun. 

Oh I to see the linstock lighting, 

T imiraire ! T imhaire I 
Oh / to hear the round shot biting, 

T imiraire I T imiraire / 

Oh t to see the linstock lighting. 

And to hear the round shot biting. 
For we* re all in love with fighting 
On the Fighting T imiraire. 


It was noontide ringing, 

And the battle just begun, 

When the ship her way was winging 
As they loaded every gun. 

It was noontide ringing, 

When the ship her way was winging. 
And the gunner's lads were singing 
As they loaded every gun. 

There'll he many grim and gory, 

T imiraire ! T imiraire ! 

There'll be few to tell the story, 

T imiraire I T imiraire I 
There'll be many grim and gory, 

There'll be few to tell the story, 

But we'll all he one in glory 
With the Fighting T imiraire. 

There's a far bell ringing 
At the setting of the sun, 

And a phantom voice is singing 
Of the gicat days done. 

There's a far bell ringing. 

And a phantom voice is singing 
Of renown for ever clinging 
To the great days done. 

Now the sunset breezes shiver, 

Timiraire I T imiraire 1 
And she's fading down the river, 

' Timiraire / Timiraire I 
Now the sunset breezes shiver. 

And she's fading down the river. 

But in England's song fer ever 
She's the Fighting Timiraire. 

Sir Henry Newbolt. 

Note. — ^The first "Fighting Tdmdraire” 
was a wooden warship captured from the 
French at the battle of the Nile. Under 
Harvey she fought at Trafalgar, and her 
fine record won for her the name of "The 
Fighting T^^raire.” She was immortalised 
by the artist Turner in a famous picture 
which shows her being towed to her last 
berth. The second "T&n&aire” was an 
Ironclad, and the third was a Dreadnought. 

The poem is a stirring sea song with a 
rare lilt which makes one feel that in the 
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thick of the fight, for all its terrors, men 
forget themselves as in an exciting game: 

“ Oh 1 to see the linstock lighting, 
Tdmfrairel T^mdrairel 
Oh! to hear the round shot biting, 
T&idrairel Tdmdrairel" 

In the poem are sung the events of the 
last glorious day in the history of the 
Fighting Timdraire. In the morning, while 
the ship is lying at anchor, "the gunner's 
lads" are singing as they overhaul every 
gun and polish it in readiness for battle. 
The eager spirit of their song enters into 
the refrain or chorus which follows the first 
stanza— 

" For we're all in love with fighting 
On the Fighting T6m&aire." 

At midday the ship is sailing forth to the 
attack, for the is about to begin. 

The gunner's lads are still singing as they 
load the guns with round shot. Into the 
second refrain, however, creeps a note of 
foreboding. The sailors know that they 
are going into danger and many lives must 
be lost; but they sing— 

" We'll all be one in glory 
With the Fighting T^m&airc." 

At sunset the ship's last fight is fought. She 
has done her duty gallantly and will be 
unfit for active service again, so we see her 
“fading down the river." Then from the 
distance seems to come the sound of a bell* 

" And a phantom voice is singing 
Of renown for ever clinging 
To the great da)^ done " 

Thus though she is a battleship no longer, 
yet- 

" In England's song for ever 
She’s the Fighting Tdmirairc." 

'Ihe music and the spirit of this fine poem 
make a strong appeal to children. The song 


effect is obtained by the lilting rhythm, the 
refrains, and the repetition of lines and of 
the word T 4 mfraire. There are many 
musical rhyming words, too, that end in 
“ing,” such as “singing," “ringing," 
“a-swinging." The repetition works up each 
stanza to a climax in the seventh line, 
and in the recitation the pupils should “let 
themselves go" when saying this line. The 
refrain to the second stanza should begin 
softly, and the third stanza is impressive 
when said in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper, with stress laid on the last two 
lines. This poem in praise of brave English 
sailors who fought for their country is called 
a patriotic poem. 

On shipboard, time is marked by the 
ringing of a bell. A sailor's “watch" or time 
of duty, lasts four hours. The day is divided 
into three watches, and eight bells are rung 
at the end of each watcli, that is at 4, 8 
and 12 o'clock. A “linstock" was a pointed 
short staff tipped with iron, to hold a lighted 
match for firing cannon. A “phantom" 
voice is a “ghostly" voice, a whisper. 

Write out the first stanza and mark the 
stresses like this: “It was eight bells 
ringing." Who wrote this poem? Tell all 
you know about the Fighting Tdmiraire. 
Wliy were the gunner's lads singing “as 
they polished every gun"? Tell in your 
own words v^lt the “phantom voice" 
sang. Explain e lines— 

“ It was eight bells ringing. 

For the morning watch was done." 

Write the lines which desenbe the ship 
(a) l3dng at anchor and (6) sailing into battle. 
W^y is The highting Timiraite called a 
patriotic poem? 


7. Sea-Fever 

I must go down to the sea again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky. 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by. 
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And the wheel's kick and the wind's song and 
the white sail's shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea's face and a grey 
dawn breaking. 

I must down to the seas again, for the call of 
the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be 
denied , 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying. 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, 
and the sea-gulls crying. 

I must down to the seas again, to the vagrant 
gypsy life. 

To the gull's way and the w'hale's way where 
the wind’s like a whetted knife; 

And all 1 ask is a merry yam from a laughing 
fellow-rover. 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the 
long trick's over. 

John Masefield. 

Note . — The pupils will thmk that this 
modem poem by Mr. John Masefield has a 
cunous title. 'W'hen a person is highly 
excited about something he is said to be 
"feverishly" excited, because sick persons 
when feverish are hot and excited. The 
poet IS feverishly excited when he thinks 
of the joy of being on the sea, so he calls 
this poem Sea Fever. lie tells us in the 
poem what he longs for, and he makes us land- 
lubbers feel how grand it must be to lead a 
wandermg gypsy life on the sea. The poet ran 
away from school, and for some years spent 
a "vagrant gypsy life" on sea and land. 

The poem has a fine, swinging rhythm, 
and many of its phrases suggest movement, 
so that the reader receives the impression 


that he himself is sailing on board "a tall 
ship" on a windy day, with the "white 
clouds flying," the sail shaking and the 
"sea-gulls crying." The poet portrays vivid 
pictures of the life that is calling him. We 
bee him far out on the lonely sea at day- 
break, steering his ship under the stars; 
or battling with the wild wdnd which blows 
over him the "spume" or white froth of the 
waves ; or again laughing and joking amongst 
his merry "fellow-rovers." 

Many examples of repetition and allitera- 
tion in the poem add to its music — "the 
lonely sea and the sky," "a s/ar to sfeer 
her by," "a grey mist and a grey dawn," 
"a wild call and a clear call.” The poem 
has been set to music by more than one 
composer, and the pupils' appreciation of 
it will be deepened if they are able to hear 
a good musical rendering of the poetry. 

A "whetted knife" is one that has been 
sharpened on a whetstone. The word well 
expresses the keenness of the wind. A 
"trick" IS the ordinary two-hour spell at 
the wheel, or on the look-out. 

What words are used to describe the sea? 
the ship? the day? the clouds? a sleep? 
a dreamt What expressions can you find 
m this poem of the poet’s delight m the 
struggle with wind and wave? Tell in your 
own, words what the title means. What is 
a "vagrant gypsy life"? Describe the 
picture suggtsted in the first stanza. Write 
{a) a peaceful line from the poem, and 
(6) a line that is full of movement. Of what 
does the rhythm remind you? If you were 
gomg to make a drawing of the poem what 
thmgs would you put mto your picture? 
(There are blackboard sketches of a sea-gull 
and a helmsman on page 213.) 
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"He praycth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He praycth best, who loveth best 
All things bun. great and ^mall; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all." 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Most good people love animals, so that 
there are many poems about them You 
may remember that we noticed how William 
Blake loved all the living creatures he met 
in the country. There is a long poem by 
Blake m which he tells people very plainly 
how unkind and wrong it is to neglect or 
ill-treat animals. He talks like this about 
it: 

" A Robin Red Breast in a Cage 
Puts all Heaven in a Rage. 

He who shall hurt the little Wren 
Shall never be belov*d by Men. 

• a • 

The wanton Boy who kills the Fly 
Shall feel the Spider’s enmity. 

• • • 

The Beggar s Dog and Widow's Cat, 
Feed them and thou wilt grow fat." 

—VOL. 4 


8. A Child's Dream 

I had a little dog, and my dog was very small; 

He licked me in the face, and he answered to 
my call; 

Of all the treasures that were mine, I loved 
him most of all. 

His nose was fresh as morning dew and 
blacker than the night ; 

I thought that it could even snuff the shadows 
and the light ; 

And his tail he held bravely, like a banner in 
a fight. 

His body co^.. d thick with hair was very 
good to sme. 

His little stomach underneath was pink as 
any shell; 

And I loved him and honoured him, more 
than words can tell. 

We ran out in the morning, both of us, to play, 

Up and down across the fields for all the 
sunny day; 

But he ran so swiftly — he ran right away. 

’ooked for him, I called him — entreatingly. 
Alas, 

The dandelions could not speak, though they 
had seen him pass. 

And nowhere was his waving tail among the 
waving grass. 
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I called him in a thousand ways and yet he 
did not come ; 

The pathways and the hedges were horrible 
and dumb. 

I prayed to God who never heard. My 
desperate soul grew numb. 

The sun sank low. I ran ; I prayed : If God 
has not the power 

To find him, let me die. I cannot bear another 
hour." 

When suddenly I came upon a great yellow 
flower. 

And all among its petals, such was HcaVi I's 
grace, 

In that golden hour, in that golden place. 
All among its petals, was his hairy face. 

Frances Cornford. 

Note . — This poem is about a dog that 
belonged to a little girl. She must have loved 
him dearly to have had such a frightening 
dream about him. The pictures of this dog 
are very real, for they vividly recall memories 
of our own dog, or one that we know well — 
his fresh black nose, his tail like a banner, 
his doggy smell and his hairy face. 

The dream is told in a simple, unaffected 
way, just as a cnild might have related it. 
The jx)em has a fluent rhythm and should 
be recited in a natural manner. The child 
who is reciting should imagine that he 
himself has had the dream and is telling it 
to the other children. He loves his little 
shaggy dog and has a glorious romp with 
him in the meadows. WTien his dog runs 
away he searches ever>^herc for him, 
growing moie and more desperate and 
frightened until he sobs out, ‘"Let me die. 
I cannot bear another hour.' " Then with 
joy and thankfulness he catches sight of his 
little pet's "hairy face" amongst the flower 
petals. 

The poet has a real understanding of the 
vivid imagination of children and their 
intense joys and sorrows. Notice that the 
dandelions and hedges are personified. The 
dandelions are helpless persons who have 


seen the dog and would speak but cannot, 
and the hedges are "horrible" people, whose 
silence adds to the child's dismay. In the 
stanzas which describe the dog are some 
delightful similes. For instance, the dog's 
tail was held bravely "like a banner in a fight " 
and his nose was fresh "as morning dew." 

When you have read the poem carefully, 
see if you can describe the dog, or make a 
drawing of him. Why did the child love her 
pet ? What similes are used for his "stomach " 
and his "nose".? How did the little girl 
play with her dog? Why did she lose him? 
What did she do to find him? Write the 
lines which tell of her disappointments. 
Where did she see him at last? Why are 
the "hour" and the "place" called golden? 
Briefly relate the story of the poem. 


9. Nicholas Nye 

Thistle and darnel and dock grew there. 

And a bush, in the comer, of may. 

On the orchard wall I used to sprawl 
In the blazing heat of the day; 

Half asleep and half awake, 

While the birds went twittering by, 

And nobody there my lone to share 
But Nicholas Nye, 

Nicliolas Nye was lean and grey. 

Lame of a leg and old. 

More than a score of donkey's years 
He had seen since he was foaled ; 

He munched the thistles, purple and s])iked. 
Would sometimes stoop and sigh, 

And turn to his head, as if he said, 

" Poor Nicholas Nye 1 " 

Alone with his shadow he'd drowse in the 
meadow, 

Lazily swinging his tail. 

At break of day he used to bray, — 

Not much too hearty and hale ; 

But a wonderful gumption was under his skin, 
And a clear calm light in his eye. 

And once in a while he would smile a smile — 
Would Nicholas Nye. 
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Seem to be smiling at me, he would, 

From his bush, in the comer, of may — 
Bony and ownerless, widowed and worn. 
Knobble-kneed, lonely and grey; 

And over the grass would seem to pass 
'Neath the deep dark blue of the sky. 
Something much better than words between 
me 

And Nicholas Nye. 

But dusk would come in the apple boughs. 
The green of the glow-worm shine. 

The birds in nest would crouch to rest. 

And home I'd trudge to mine; 

And there, in the moonlight, dark with dew. 
Asking not whcrefoie nor why. 

Would brood like a ghost, and as still as a 
post. 

Old Nicholas Nye. 

Walter de la Mare 

Note. — Mr. ^ le la M'^ic makes us 

feel very kindly towards people and animals. 
After you have read this poem you will find 
yourself saying, “Pcjor Nicholas Nye," and 
when next you see a donkey you will hope 
that his master is kind to him. Many people 
think that donkeys aie stupid animals, but 
that is only when they are made stupid by 
heavy blows and cruel treatment. The 
donkey called Nicholas Nye, so the poet says, 
had "wonderful gumption," or good sense. 

The poet was fond of lying along the 
orchard wall, and di earning in the sun- 
shine with no one for company but the old 
donkey in the meadow on the other side. 
Nicholas Nye sheltered under a may bush 
in the corner of the field, and munched the 
thistles that grew round about. He was 
more than twenty years old, worn out, bony 
and lame, and had neither master nor mate. 
At daybreak he used to bray feebly. For 
hours he would just 

" Drowse in the meadow. 

Lazily swinging his tail," 

and often when feeding he would look round 
towards hin^elf and sigh, as if he said. 


" ' Poor Nicholas Nye.' " At other times he 
would look with a clear, calm eye at the poet 
and seem to smile, as if he were glad of his 
presence, and knew that they were friends. 

" And over the grass would seem to pass 
'Neath the deep dark blue of the sky. 
Something much better than words 
between me 
And Nicholas Nye." 

The poem is beautiful not only for its pity 
of the dumb animal but also for its language 
and music. Many middle rhymes add to the 
smooth running of the rhythm, and the short 
line at the end of each stanza has the same 
effect as the closing bar of a song. Notice 
the musical sound of the vowel repetition in 
"bony and ownerless," and of the allitera- 
tion in — 

" ITidowed and worn, 

/vwobble-A;«ecd, lonely and grey .... 

And Mcholas ^^ye." 

Wlicn reciting the poem, dwell a little on 
the descriptive words, in order to convey the 
atmosphere of the pictures portrayed. For 
instance, in the last four lines, which should 
be spoken softly, linger over the phrases 
"dark with dew" and "brood like a ghost"; 
and say slowly in a whisper "as still as a 
post." These phrases and others such as 
drowse in tl meadow," "sometimes stoop 
and sigh," "bL,zing heat of the day," might 
be monotoned softly by the pupils, in order 
to bring out their beauty and significance. 

Why do you like this poor old donkey? 
Make a list of the descriptive words used 
about him. How does the poet make us feel 
the loneliness uf the donkey? Describe what 
the poet saw from the orchard wall. \Vliat 
do you think it was that passed between 
him and Nicholas Nye? Write down lines 
which suggest colour to you. Give six 
examples of middle rh)anes from the poem. 
Write the first stanza marking the strong 
beats in the lines. Find examples of allitera- 
tion in the poem. Tell in your own words 
the meaning of — 
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(а) "A wonderful gumption was under his 

skin." 

(б) "Bony and ownerless, widowed and 

worn." 

(c) "More than a score of donkey’s years 
He had seen since he was foaled." 

(There is a blackboard sketch of a donkey 
on page 213) 


10. Milk for the Cat 

Wlien the tea is brought at five o’clock, 

And all the neat curtains are drawn with car( , 
The little black cat with bright green eyes 
Is suddenly purring there. 

At first she pretends, having nothing to do, 
She has come in merely to blink by the grate. 
But, though tea may be late or the milk may 
be sour, 

She is never late. 

And presently her agate eyes 
Take a soft large milky haze, 

And her independent casual glance 
Becomes a stiff hard gaze. 

Then she stamps her claws or lifts her ears 
Or twists her tail and begins to stir. 

Till suddenly all her lithe body becomes 
One breathing trembling purr. 

The children eat and wriggle and laugh ; 

The two old ladies stroke their silk : 

But the cat is grown small and thin with 
desire. 

Transformed to a creeping lust for milk. 

The white saucer like some full moon descends 
At last from the clouds of the table above; 
She sighs and dreams and thrills and glows. 
Transfigured with love. 

She nestles over the shining rim, 

Buries her chin in the creamy sea; 

Her tail hangs loose; each drowsy paw 
Is doubled under each bending knee. 


A long dim ecstasy holds her life; 

Her world is an infinite shapeless white. 

Till her tongue has curled the last holy drop. 
Then she sinks back into the night, 

Draws and dips her body to heap 
Her sleepy nerves in the great arm-chair. 
Lies defeated and buried deep 
Three or four hours unconscious there. 

Harold Monro. 

Note . — Tliose of us who have cats of our 
own realise how exactly this poem describes 
puss, and how true is everything that the 
poet tells us. He says that his cat is a black 
one. Always at tea time she is given a 
saucer of milk, and so when the clock strikes 
five, she is sure to be found sitting by the 
grate. At first she merely looks about with 
an "independent casual glance." Then the 
longing for milk gradually takes possession 
of her. A misty gleam comes into her eyes. 
She moves her tail restlessly, tries her claws, 
and purrs. Her whole body seems to shrink 
in her intense concentration on the approach- 
ing delight. When at last she sees the saucer 
of milk descending, she glows with rapture 
and gives herself up to a "long dim ecstasy" 
of drinking. Having emptied the saucer, 
puss withdraws into the depths of the arm- 
chair' and sinks comfortably to sleep. 

Some of the lines in the poem are very 
striking. How true is the phrase "one 
breathing trembling purr "I Can we not zee 
our hungry cat stealing across the room to 
its saucer — "Transformed to a creeping lust 
for milk"? Here is not a tenderness for the 
animal, such as we find in the poem of 
"Nicholas Nye," but an artist’s careful 
observation of it, recorded in clever and 
vivid language. The cat’s obsession is 
emphasised by the contrast in the behaviour 
of the human beings at the tea table. The 
children "wriggle and laugh" as they eat, 
and the old ladies "stroke their silk." They 
do not concentrate on their tea as the cat 
does. 

Note the simile in the sixth stanza — "the 
white saucer like some full moon descends" — 
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Highwayman (The Highwayman) 
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Sea-gull and Helmsman (Sea-Fever) 
Clover (The Shadow People) 
Pig (The Temptation of Saint Anthony) 
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and the metaphor ''from the clouds of the 
table above," implying a comparison between 
the white cloth and the sky. The last lines 
of the stanzas are not all of the same length. 
Some have four strong beats and others 
three. The longer lines occur when they 
express a long-continued thought, and thus 
the rhythm is in haimony with the sense of 
the poetry. For instance, when the cat is 
drinking — 

" Each diowsy paw 

Is doubled under each bending knee" — 

and similarly when she is asleep. Such lines 
must not be hurried in the recitation of the 
poem. 

Some of the words are a little difficult and 
need to be explained to the class. "Agate" 


is a precious stone having its colours arranged 
in stripes or bands; "ecstasy" means "state 
of being filled with joy"; "lust" means 
"longing" or "desire." 

Why does puss always come indoors at 
five o'clock? How do her eyes change when 
she begins to expect her milk? In what 
other ways does she show eagerness? Wliat 
example is there in this poem of the use of 
simile? Describe the cat when she is drinking 
her milk. Explain the following phrases; 
" the creamy sea " ; " transfigured with love ” ; 
"the last holy drop." WTiat do you notice 
about the sound of certain letters in: "She 
sighs and dreams and thrills and glows"? 
Quote lines from the poem that please you, 
and explain why you have chosen them. 
Write the rhyme scheme of the first three 
stanzas. Tell a story about any cat you 
have had or have seen. 


NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE 


" So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha's wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly, 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, 'O good lagoo, 

Tell us now a talc of wonder, 

Tell us of some strange adventure, 

That the feast may be more joyous. 

That the time may pass more gaily, 

And our guests be more contented!'" 

Longfellow. 

narrative is a story. Many poems are 
At lastf describe incidents that have come 

She ^ 

Transfic^®^ some fanciful thought into a 

^e poem. The stirring deeds of brave 
She nestl throughout the ages have 

Buries he^^ countless themes for verse, and 
Her tail find good poetry pleasingly 

Is double ® simple historical scenes and 


II. The Highwayman 
Part One 

The wind was a torrent of dtirkncss among 
the gusty trees, 

The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon 
cloudy seas, 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the 
purple moor. 

And the highwayman came riding — 

Riding — Riding — 

The highwayman came riding up to the old 
inn-door. 

He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a 
bunch of lace at his chin, 

A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of 
brown doe-skin; 

They fitted with never a wrinkle : his boots 
were up to the thigh 1 
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And he rode with a jewelled twinkle. 

His pistol butts a-twinkle, 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled 
sky. 

Over the cobbles he clattered and cld'.hed in 
the daik mn-yard, 

And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, 
but all was locked and barred; 

He whistled a tune to the window, and who 
should be waiting there 

But the landlord's black-cyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord's d lughter. 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long 
black hair. 

And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable- 
wicket creaked 

Where Tim the ostler listened; his face was 
white and peaked; 

His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair 
like mouldy hay. 


But he loved the landlord's daughter, 

The landlord's red-hpped daughter, 
Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the 
robber 

"One kiss, m> oonny sweetheart, I'm after a 
pnze to-night. 

But I shall be back with the yellow gold 
before the morning light , 

Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me 
through the day. 

Then look for me by moonlight, 

Watch for me by moonlight. 

I'll come to thee by moonhght, though hell 
should bar the way." 

He rose upright in the stirrups; he scarce 
could reach her hand. 

But she loosened her hair i* the casement; 

His face burnt like a brand 
As the black cascade of perfume came 
tumbhng over his breast ; 
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And he kissed its waves in the moonlight, 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moon- 
lightl) 

Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, 
and galloped away to the West. 


Part Two 

He did not come in the dawning; he did not 
come at noon; 

And out o* the tawny sunset, before the rise 
o' the moon. 

When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping 
the purple moor, 

A red-coat troop came marching — 

Marching — marching — 

King George's men came marching up to the 
old inn-door. 

They said no word to the landlord, they 
drank his ale instead, 

But they gagged his daughter and bound her 
to the foot of her narrow bed; 

Two of them knelt at her casement, with 
muskets at their side ! 

There was death at every window; 

And hell at one dark window; 

For Bess could sec, through her casement, 
the road that he would nde. 

They had tied her up to attention, with many 
a sniggering jest; 

They had bound a musket beside her, with 
the barrel beneath her breast 1 

" Now keep good watch ! ” and they kissed her. 
She heard the dead man say — 

Look for me by moonlight ; 

Watch for me by moonlight ; 

ril come to thee by moonlight, though hell 
should bar the way ^ 

She twisted her hands behind her; but all 
the knots held good ! 

She writhed her hands till her fingers were 
wet wdth sweat or blood 1 

They stretched and strained in the darkness, 
and the hours crawled by like years, 


Till, now, on the stroke of midnight. 

Cold, on the stroke of midnight, 

The tip of one finger touched it I The trigger 
at least was hersl 

Tlie tip of one finger touched it ; she strove 
no more for the restl 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the barrel 
beneath her breast, 

She would not risk their hearing; she would 
not strive again ; 

For the road lay bare in the moonlight; 

Blank and bare in the moonlight; 

And the blood of her veins in the moonlight 
throbbed to her love's refrain. 

Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlot! Had they heard it? 

The horse-hoofs ringing clear; 
llot-tlot; tlot-tlot f in the distance? Were 
they deaf that they did not hear? 

Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the 
brow of the hill, 

The highwayman came riding, 

Riding, riding I 

The red-coats looked to their priming* She 
stood up, straight and still* 

llot-tlot, in the frosty silence* Tlot-tlot, in 
the fchoing night! 

Nearer he came and nearer! Her face was 
like a light ! 

Her eyes grew wide for a moment ; she drew 
one last deep breath, 

Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and 
warned him — with her death. 

He turned ; he spurred to the Westward ; he 
did not know who stood 
Bpwed, with her head o'er the musket, 
drenched with her own red blood! 

Not till the dawn he heard it, and slowly 
blanched to hear 

How Bess, the landlord's daughter. 

The landlord’s black-eyed daughter. 
Had watched for her love in the moonlight, 
and died in the darkness there. 
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^ck, he spurred like a madman, shrieking a 
r curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him and 
his rapier brandished high ! 

Mood-red were his spurs i' the golden noon; 

wine-red was his velvet coat; 

When they shot him down on the highway, 

' Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, with 
the bunch of lace at his throat. 


And still of a winter's night, they say, when the 
wind is in the trees. 

When the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon 

i cloudy seas, 

TWhen the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the 
purple moor, 

A highwayman comes riding — 

Ri ding — riding — 

A highwayman turnon r.duig, uj to the old 
inn-door. 


" 'Then look for me by moonlight; 

Watch for me by moonlight ; 

ril come to thee by moonlight, though hell 
should bar the way ! ' " 

Ilis words were overheard by Tim, the 
ostler, who also loved the innkeeper's 
daughter. He betrayed the highwayman to 
the officers of the law, who sent a troop of 
soldiei s to the inn to waylay the robber and 
shoot him. In cruel mockery they tied up 
his sweetheart near her little window and 
bound a gun beside her, telling her to keep 
watch with the rest of them. When she 
heard her lover's horse approaching, the 
faithful girl fired the gun to which she was 
fastened, but the explosion which warned 
the highwayman to escape killed his pre- 
server. Later, on heaiing the news, he 
galloped back to aveiig*' her death, and was 
shot down and killed on the highway. 

'Ihe poem lias a musical hit and is rich in 
desciiptive phrases — 


Over the cobbles he clattns and clangs in the 
dark inn-yard ; 

And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but 
all is locked and barred ; 

He whistles a tune to the window, and who 
should be wailing there 
£ut the landlord's black-eyed daughter, 

I Bess, the landlord's daughter, 
fPlaiting a dark red love-knot into her long 
I black hair, 

I Alfred Noyes, 

Note, — ^This poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes 
tells a thrilling story of a bold highwayman 
and the brave lady he loved who gave her 
life in vain to save him. Because the high- 
wa}anan lived by robbing pass<.ngers on the 
roads, he was in constant danger of being 
put to death by the officers of the law. 
Consequently it was not safe for him to be 
seen about openly during the day, so he 
visited his sweetheart, the innkeeper's 
daughter, by moonlight. He told her that 
he was "after a prize" and would return 
" with the yellow gold" on the next night — 


" The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon 
cloudy seas, 

Tne load was a ribbon of moonlight over 
the purple moor .... 

He rode with a jewelled twinkle — under 
the jewelled sky.” 

OVerve how ilt poet chooses his words to 
suggest the mec ing of the subject about 
which he is writing. We can both see and 
hear the gallo^ ing horse in the lines — 

" Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed 
in the dark inn-yard .... 

Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlot\ Had they heard it? 

The horse-hoofs ringing clear — " 

In the darkness and silence of the inn-yard 
we hear the sounds made as he "tapped" 
Six "whistled," and a stable-wicket 
"creaked." Again in the description of the 
poor girl tied fast during the long night; 
she "twisted," "writhed," "stretched and 
strained" her hands towards the trigger of 
the gun. 
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There are also many suggestions of colour 
in the poem — 

" A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of 
brown doc-skin . . . 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long 
black hair . . . 

And out o' the tawny sunset, before the 
rise o' the moon, 

When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping 
the purple moor . . . 

Blood-red were his spurs i' the golden noon; 
wine-red was his velvet coat." 

The picture of Tim the ostler as desenoed 
in the fourth stanza is a vivid one, and some 
of the similes in the poem are very striking — 
"his hair like mouldy hay**\ "dumb as a 
dog”\ "back he spurred like a madman” 
No less imaginative are the metaphors of 
the wind, moon and road in the first stanza; 
"the black cascade of perfume" which 
tumbled over the window ledge; the guns 
symbolising "death at every window; and 
hell at one dark window"; and "the white 
road smoking behind him," as if the clouds 
of dust were the smoke of a fire kindled by the 
heat of the highwayman’s gallop. 

The poem makes an admirable recitation 
and is a favourite with pupils. It should be 
said rather quickly, but care must be taken 
to avoid "gabbling," or falling into a 
"sing-song " rendering of the musical rhythm. 
The onomatopoetic words such as "tossed," 
"clatters," "clangs," "taps," should ^ 
slightly stressed in the recitation. 

Describe the highwayman riding to the 
inn. Wliat does he do when he arrives? 
Describe Tim the ostler. How did the land- 
lord's daughter show her bravery? Do you 
think that the ostler betrayed the highway- 
man? ^Miy? Write out all the similes that 
you can find in the poem, Wliich lines 
suggest the sound of a galloping horse? 
Write out some metaphors from the poem, 
and say what comparison is suggested in 
each. Wljat do you understand by the last 
two stanzas? Describe the pictures that you 
would like to draw of this poem. Find 


words in the poem of which the sounds 
convey the meanings. Wliy do you enjoy 
reading "The Highwayman"? (There is a 
blackboard sketch of a highwayman on 
page 213.) 

12. The Lady of Shalott 
Part I. 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye. 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And through the field the road runs by 
To many-tower'd Camclot; 

And up and down the people go. 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 

Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers. 

And the silent isle embowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow- veil'd. 

Slide the heavy barges trail'd 
By slow horses; and unhail'd 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail'd 
Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand? 

Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley. 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower'd Camclot: 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Pfling sheaves in uplands airy. 

Listening, whispers " 'Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott." 
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Part II. 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be. 
And so she weaveth steadily. 

And little other care hath she. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving through a mirror clear 
Tliat hangs before her all the year. 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she secs the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot ; 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls. 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 

An abbot on an ciiuuling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair'd page in enmson clad. 

Goes by to tower'd Camelot; 

And sometimes through the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two ■ 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights. 

For often through the silent niglits 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot : 

Or when the moon was overhead. 

Came two young lovers lately wed; — 

"1 am half sick of shadows," said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Part III. 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves. 

He rode between the barley-sheaves; 

The sun came dazzling through the leaves. 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel'd 
lo a lady in his shield. 

That sparkled on the yellow field 
B^ide remote Shalott 


The gemmy bridle glitter'd free. 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Came Jot. 

And from his blazon'd baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armour rung 
Beside remote Shalott. 

All ill the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell'd shone the saddle-leather. 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bum'd like one burning flame together. 

As he rode down to Camelot; 

As often through the purple night. 

Below the starry clusters bright. 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow'd ; 
On burnish'd hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow'd 
His coal-black curls as on he rode. 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 
He flash'd into the crystal mirror, 

"Tirra liira," by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom. 

She made three paces through the room, 
She saw the '^"iter-lily bloom. 

She saw the i 'met and the plume. 

She look'u down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide ; 

The mirror crack'd from side to side: 

"The curse is come upon me," cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Part IV, 

In the stormy east-wind straining. 

The pale yellow woods were waning. 

The broad stream in his banks complaining. 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower'd Camelot ; 

Dovm she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of ShedoU. 
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And down the river's dim expanse — 

Like some bold seer in a trance. 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 

The broad stream bore her far away. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 

The leaves upon her falling light — 
Through the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot: 

And as the boat-head w’ound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song. 

The Lady of Shalott — 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

And her eyes wore darken'd wholly. 
Turn'd to tower'd Camelot; 

For ere she reach'd upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side. 

Singing in her song slic died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony. 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by. 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 

And round the prow they read her name. 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Wlio is this, and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross'd themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot : 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, "She has a lovely face; 

Goef in His mercy lend her grace. 

The Lady of Shalott." 

Lord Tennyson. 


Note . — There is a Coloured Class Picture 
(No. 155 in the portfolio) of "The Lady of 
Shalott." It shows a fair-haired maiden 
sitting in a boat and gazing sadly down the 
"dim expanse" of a stream. She has loosed 
the boat from its mooring and still holds 
the chain in her hand. A beautiful silken 
cloth has been spread for her to lie on, and 
its edges hang over the sides of the boat. 
Her dress is "snowy white." On the prow 
or front of the boat she has written her 
name, "The Ladie of Shalott." The gloom 
of evening makes everything appear misty 
and shadowy. Yellow autumn leaves have 
fallen into the water, and the reeds on the 
banks are changing colour. Behind her rises 
a willow tree, and the boat has been fastened 
to one of the white posts in front of it. 
From the stem of the boat hangs a lantern. 

The pupils will be anxious to learn the 
story of this lady, and Tennyson's poem 
The Lady of Shalott should be read to them. 
After the reading a discussion might follow. I 
during which the teacher can make clean 
any points which the pupils have not under^- 
stood, and satisfy himself that they hav e 
grasped the narrative. This done, th c 
poetry should then be considered in detail. 

The poem has been set to music by more 
than one composer. The rhythm flows gently 
along like a "winding river," all the lines 
save one in each stanza being of the same 
length. The short lines at the ends of the 
stanzas make regular pauses in the music. 
The rhyme scheme is unusual and gives a 
haunting effect to the music. 

As we read the poem many beautiful 
pictures seem to pass before our eyes. We 
see the river flowing down between the 
cornfields to "many-tower'd Camelot," and in 
midstream is the island on which stands the 
silent gray castle of the Lady of Shalott. There 
is a splendid portrait of Lancelot, followed 
by a picture of the Lady of Shalott aghast at 
the sudden ruin of her work and happiness. 

The words of the poetry are carefully cliosen 
to express exactly the sound and meaning 
which the poet wishes to convey, and he 
makes frequent use of alliteration. He speaks 
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f the stream as "complaining"; and we Briefly relate the story of the poem. Describe 
Iso find such musical and descriptive the sights seen in her mirror by the Lady 
irases as "an abbot on an ambling pad"; of Shalott. Explain the following — 
ittle breezes dusk and shiver"; and "the 

allop flitteth silken-sail'd." Notice the («) " By the margin, willow-veil’d, 
ggestion of colour in "red cloaks"; Slide the heavy barges trail'd 

jrimson clad"; "mirror blue"; "yellow By slow horses." 

Id"; "blue unclouded weather"; "purple (j) And from his blazon'd baldric slung 
rht"; and "pale yellow woods." The A mighty silver bugle hung." 

etry is also enriched with similes. Lance- 
t's bridle was jewelled "like to some branch Write out three similes from the poem, 
stars .... hung in the golden Galaxy"; Find examples of the use of alliteration, 
s helmet and feather were like a "burning Tell all you know of Sir Lancelot. Why do 
ime"; and he himself resembled "some you think the reaper whispered, "'Tis the 
earded meteor, trailing light." The Lady fairy Lady of Shalott"? Write the rhyme 
f Shalott sitting in the boat looked "like scheme of the first stanza. Quote lines from 
ome bold seer in a trance." the poem describing people whom we should 

I The poet imagines that nature is in not see nowadays. Which lines should be 
lympathy with his characters, and thus adds said (a) in a whisper (b) merrily (c) hurriedly 
k the vividness of his pictures. Upon "blod (d) reverently? 
pir Lancelot " shone bright sunlight, but 
Vhen the sad La'^y lI Shalott stole out 


to find a boat, wild winds were bowing 
the trees, scattering the pale leaves, 
and "heavily the low sky raining." 

Camclot or Caerleon is a town on the 
river Usk in Monmouthshire, and one of 
the legendary capitals of King Arthur; 
a "pad" is a small, easy-paced horse 
or pony for riding; "greaves" are 
pieces of armour covering the shins; 
the "golden Galaxy" is the Milky 
Way, a shining band of stars which 
kencircles the heavens; a "shallop" 
lis a light, open boat; a "blazon'd 
baldric" is a belt for a sword or bugle 
l^hung from the shoulder to the opposite 
hip and "blazoned" or ornamented 
with the wearer's coat of arms. 

Let the pupils begin the recitation of 
the poem in a narrative manner, speak- 
ing rather slowly and dwelling on the 
descriptive phrases which build up the 
scene. Something of awe should enter 
into the reaper's whisper, " * 'Tis the 
fairy Lady of Shalott'," and the voice 
shoijld be modulated to suit the 
varying descriptions of the sights shown 
in the magic mirror. 
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13, Admirals All. 

Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 

Here's to the bold and free! 

Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 

Hail to the Kings of the Sea ! 

Admirals all, for England's sake, 

Honoui be yours and fame » 

And honour, as long as waves shall break. 

To Nelson's peerless name! 

Admirals all, for England* s sake, 

Honour he yours and fame! 

And honour, as long as waves shall 
break. 

To Nelson's peerless nam ' 

Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay 
With the galleons fair in sight; 

Howard at last must give him his way 
And the word was passed to fight. 

Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 

Since holidays first began ; 

He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea, 

And under the guns he ran. 

Drake nor devil nejr Spaniard feared. 

Their cities he put to the sack; 

He singed his Catholic Majesty's beard, 

And harried his ships to wrack. 

He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of 
bowls 

Wlien the great Armada came ; 

But he said, "They must wait their turn, 
good souls," 

And he stooped, and finished the game. 

Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 

Duncan he had but two; 

But he anchored them fast where the Texel 
shoaled 

And his colours aloft he flew. 

"I've taken the depth to a fathom," he 
cried, 

"And I'll sink with a nght good will, 

For I know when we're all of us under the 
. tide. 

My flag will be fluttering still." 


Splinters were flying above, below. 

When Nelson sailed the Sound: 

"Mark you, I wouldn't be elsewhere no^ 
Said he, "for a thousand pound 1 " 

The Admiral's signal bade him fly. 

But he wickedly wagged his head. 

He clapped the glass to his sightless eye 
And "I'm damned if I see it," he said 

Admirals all, they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still). 

Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill. 

But they left us a kingdom none can tak( 
The realm of the circling sea. 

To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys yet to be. 

Admirals all, for England's sake, 
Honour be yours and fame! 

And honour, as long as waves shall brei 
To Nelson's peerless name! 

Sir Henry NewbolL 


Note . — In this inspiriting poem the po 
sings of the dauntless bravery of son 
English "Kings of the Sea." He begii 
with the names of four great Elizabetha 
sailors: Lord Howard of Effingham, wh 
commanded the English navy against th 
Spanish Armada; Sir Richard Grenviffi 
the hero of Tennyson's poem The Revenge 
and the men so well-known in history- 
Raleigh and Drake. With these four name 
are coupled those of Benbow, Collingwood 
Byron and Blake. 

Admiral John Benbow was the hero of a 
.sea-battle in the West Indies against the 
French in 1702. In his last fight both his 
legs were cut off by chain shot. 

Lord Collingwood was in many sea fights 
including those of Cape St. Vincent and 
Trafalgar, where he led the Royal Sovereign. 
On Nelson’s death Collingwood succeeded 
to the command of the fleet. 

John Byron sailed as a midshipman with 
Anson on his voyage round the world in 
1740. 
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Robert Blake was commander of the 
eet during the Commonwealth, and proved 
mself more than a match for Prince Rupert 
ho harried the Commonwealth ships, and 
r the great Dutch admiral Van Tromp. 

The rhythm has a vivacious swing sugges- 
ve of the “bold and free" natures of the 
iroes of the poem. We see them all smiling 
the face of danger. Wlien Essex comes 
grips with his enemy he is as gay as a 
thoolboy on holiday; Drake has such little 
jar of the great Armada that he will not 
Ilow the news of its approach to interrupt 
is game of bowls; and Duncan, when out- 
umbered by fifteen ships to two, cheerily 
fries that he is content to sink — 

w' * For I know when we're all of us under the 
tide. 

My flag will be fluttering still.' " 

Nelson, the hero of heroes, is in such 
imminent danger in battle that the admiral 
signals to him to fly. He holds the telescope 
to his blind eye and so cannot see the signal, 
for he is determined not to turn his back on 
the enemy. By such fearless deeds the Sea 
Kings gained the mastery of the ocean, 
jeind the poet proposes a toast to them — 

Admirals all. for England's sake. 

Honour be yours and fame ! 

^nd honour, as long as waves shall break. 
To Nelson's peerless name!" 

I The words and phrases of the poem are 
insistent with its lively spirit — "fretting," 
•tossed," "harried," "aloft he flew," "right 
good will"; and alliteration contributes to 
the easy flow of the lines — 

" My ^ag will be yZuttering still .... 

He wickedly wagged his head." 

The recitation should be as dramatic as 
possible, spoken in a strong voice, rather 
slowly on the whole, but hastened wherever 


the sense demands it, as in "Under the guns 
he ran" and "The Admiral's signal bade 
him fly." Try to bring into th^ tone some 
of the boldness and energy of the characters 
described, and speak their words with 
emphasis. 

Robert Devereux Essex, a notable favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, was a soldier, sailor 
and poet. He took part in Drake's expedition 
to Cadiz when some of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada were destroyed. This 
exploit put off the saihng of the Armada for 
a year, and was desciibed by Drake as 
"Singeing his Cathohe Majesty's beard." 

Adam Duncan is specially famous for his 
decisive vk tory over the Dutch fleet off the 
village of Camperdown, in 1797. In conse- 
quence of a mutiny he had only two ships, 
but with these he blockaded the Dutch fleet 
in the shallow water between the island 
of Texel and the coast of Holland. 

George Rodney entered the navy at the 
age of fourteen, and saw much fighting during 
his service. He is specially remembered for 
his victory off Cape St. Vincent, where he 
utterly defeated the Spanish fleet and relieved 
Gibraltar that was being besieged. 

Why is the poem Admirals All so called? 
Can you explain the following? {a) "To 
Nelson's peerless name!" (6) "‘I've taken 
the depth to a fathom', he cried." Quote 
lines from this 7oem which illustrate brave 
men's indifferCi ' to danger. Desenbe the 
third stanza in your own woids. How was 
it that Nels'^n did not see the Admiral's 
signal? What kind of poem would you 
call this? How does it make you feel? 
What sort of music do you think the poetry 
makes? For what have we to thank our 
great admirals? 


14. The PrincloS and the Gypsies 

As I looked out one May morning 
I saw the tree-tops green; 

I said; "My crown I will lay down 
And live no more a queen." 
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Then I tripped down my golden steps 
Dressed in my silken gown, 

And when I stood in the open wood 
I met some gypsies brown, 

"0 gentle, gentle gypsies 
That roam the wide world through, 
Because I hate my crown and state, 

O let me come with you • 

“My councillors are old and gray 
And sit in narrow chairs, 

But you can hear the birds sing clear 
And your hearts are as light as theirs.” 

“ If you would come along with us 
Then you must count the cost. 

For though in Spring the sweet birds sing. 

In Winter comes the frost. 

“Your ladies serve you all the day 
With courtesy and care, 

Your fine-shod feet they tiead so neat 
But a gypsy's feet go bare. 

“You wash in water running warm 
Through basins all of gold; 

The streams where wc roam have silvery 
foam, 

But the streams, the streams are cold. 

“And barley bread is bitter to taste. 

Whilst sugary cakes they please. 

Which will you choose, O which will you 
choose. 

Which will you choose of these ^ 

“For if you choose the mountain streams 
And barley bread to eat. 

Your heart will be free as the birds in the 
tree 

But the stones will cut your feet. 

“The mud will spoil your silken gown 
And stain your insteps high. 

The dogs in the farm will wish you harm 

And bark as you go by. 


“And though your heart grow deep and gay 
And your heart grow wise and rich. 

The cold will make your bones to ache / 
And you will die in a ditch." 

“O gentle, gentle gypsies 
That roam the wide world through. 

Although I praise your wandering ways 
I dare not come with you.” 

I hung about their fingers brown 
My ruby lings and chain. 

And with my head as heavy as lead 
I turned me back again. 

As I went up the pala steps 
I heard the gypsies laugh; 

The birds of Spring so sweet did sing. 

My heart it broke m half. 

Frances Cornford. 



Note , — In this poem the princess herself 
tells the story. She has grown tired of her 
life at court where she has to be guid^^d by 
her councillors, ai*d must always be d *fied 
and proud. It a spring morning; 
birds are sing' and all the tree-toj;S 
are green. Th' Jncess longs for a free life 

and a light hc« and so she runs away from 
her p lace anc anders into a wood. There 
she meets “some gypsies brown," and begs 
them to take her as one of their party, for 
they have the whole wide world for their 
home and are as care-free as the birds. 

The g 5 T)sies warn her to think carefully 
before she decides to them, and they 
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fcint out to her all the disadvantages of their 
jRe as compared with her own. As they talk 
.hw princess’s heart fails her. She longs for 
\feir freedom, but she cannot face the 
fmrdships that accompany it. So at last 
|me gives them the jewels that she is wearing 
Imd turns back sadly to her palace. As she 
^oes up the steps she hears the gypsies 
itighing because she has chosen to shut 
her spirit in prison rather than suffer bodily 
discomfort, and, torn between longing and 
dread, her heart "it broke in half." 

The story is told in a simple, natural way 
and in this manner it should also be recited, 
|the pupil taking the class into his confidence 
^as though he were relating an experience of 
his own. It begins eagerly and hopefully; 
the gypsies’ words should be said in a strong, 
warning tone; the last three verses have a 
trembling sadness in them, as of a bitter 
disappointment. 

The rhythm rippl^<! p^ently along and the 
middle rhymes add to its easy flow. It 
typifies the mild, irresolute nature of the 
princess. The poem gives us alternate 
pictures of the warm, bright palace and of 
the wide world with its stony pathways, 
its silvery streams that chill the fingers and 
its farmhouses whose inmates are unfriendly 
to gypsies. Notice the repetition which 
insists on our thinking over the differences 
between the caged life and the wild one — 

" Wliich will you choose, O which will you 

choose. 

Which will you choose of these?" 

Describe the appearance of the princess. 
In what ways, do you think, did the gypsies 
look different from the princess? Why did 
the princess leave her palace? What did 
she want to do? What good things did the 
g}^sies offer her? Wliat are the hardships 
of a g3T)sy life? Why was the princess's 
head as heavy as lead? Can you tell why the 
gypsies laughed as the princess went up the 
palace steps? Write three examples each 
of middle rhymes and end rhymes from the 
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poem. Why should a gypsy's heart be "deep 
and gay and wise and rich"? What would 
you have done in the princess's place? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


15. The Secret of the Machines 

(Modern Machinery) 

We were taken from the ore-bed and the 
mine. 

We were melted in the furnace and the 
pit— 

We were cast and wrought and hammered 
to design. 

We were cut and filed and tooled and 
gauged to fit. 

Some water, coal, and oil is all we ask. 

And a thousandth of an inch to give us 
play: 

And now if you will set us to our task. 

We will serve you four and twenty hours 
a day I 

We can pull and haul and push and lift 
and drive, 

Wc can print and plough and weave and 
heat and light. 

We can run and jump and swim and fly 
and dive. 

We can see and hear and count and read 
and write! 

Would you call a friend from half across 
the world? 

If you'll let us have his name and town 
and state. 

You shall see and hear your crackling ques- 
tion hurled 

Across the arch of heaven while you wait. 
Has he answered? Docs he need you at his 
side? 

You can start this very evening if you 
choose. 

And take the Western Ocean in the stride 
Of seventy thousand horses and some 
screws! 
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The boat-express is waiting your com- 
mand! 

You will find the Mauretania at the 
quay, 

Till her captain turns the lever 'neath 
his hand, 

And the monstrous mne-dcckcd city 
goes to sea 

Do you wish to make the mountains baxe 
their head 

And lay their new cut fortsts at your fcct^ 
Do you want to turn a n\cr in its bed, 

Or plant a barren wilderness with wheats 
Shall we pipe aloft and bring you water dow 
From the never-failing ustt rns of the snows, 
To work the mills and tramways in your 
town, 

And irrigate your orchards as it flows ^ 

It is easy* Give us dynamite and diills^ 
Watch the iron shouldered rocks he 
dowm and quake 

As the thirsty desei t-h vel floods and fills. 
And the valley we have dammed becomes 
a lake 

But lemcmber, please, the Law by which we 
live, 

We are not built to comprehend a he 
We can neither love nor pity nor forgive. 

If you make a slip in handling us you die * 
We are greater than the Peoples or the 
Kings — 

Be humble, as you crawl beneath our 
rods I — 

Our touch can alter aU created things, 

We are everything on earth — except The 
Gods! 

Though our smoke may hide the Heavens 
from your eyes. 

It will vanish and the stars will shine 
again. 

Because, for all our power and weight and 
size. 

We are nothing more than children of your 
brain / 

Rudyard Kipling 


Note — Here we have poetry which sings 
of modem times. The mighty machines 
in the poem are personified — speaking as 
if they are living persons They tell us 
how they have come into being, what food 
they require, and how well and long 
they will serve us The marvellous works 
that they do seem to equal the feats of 
the genii m the stones of the Arabian 
Nights 

You will find it very interesting to examine 
the lines of the poem and test your own 
knowledge of the machines that "pull and 
haul and push and lift and drive " There 
is a great deal of accurate scientific know- 
ledge included in the poem. 

The whole poem leads up to the last 
stanza, which needs to be read very care- 
fuUy, if you arc to find out the secret of the 
machines It is because the secret can be 
whispered in poetry better than it can be 
spoken out loud m prose that Mr Rudyard 
Kiphng, who wrote prose as well as poetry, 
chose to put it in a poem. Part of his 
meaning we may express m this way 
Machines are, like fire, very good servants, 
but very bad masters If we woiship them 
and make them our gods — if we think that 
the world should be ruled by the power of 
machinery — we are making a terrible mis- 
take For the mind of man, which has 
invented machines, is greater than any 
machine, and it is mind and spirit which 
ought to rule, for they are the things 
which lift man above the brute, the things 
which are godlike 

The rhythm of the poem is suggestive of 
the regular pulse of a machine, and it is 
especially marked in the refram to the first 
stanza — 

" We can pull and haul and push and lift 
and dnve. 

We can pnnt and plough and weave and 
heat and light." 

The metallic sound in some of the words, 
and the suggestion of ponderous size in the 
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phrases, also add to the wizardry of the 
poem. The machines arc wrought, ham- 
mered, cut, filed and tooled; a liner is *‘a 
monstrous nine-decked city"; and we read 
of "the never-failing cistern of the snows," 
and " iron-.shouldered rocks." Notice that 
the impression of vastness is conveyed partly 
by the use of hyphened words, and partly 
by the play of the poet's imagination, for 
these three phrases are all figures of speech, 
the first two being metaphors and the third 
personification. In the last stanza the great 
size of the machines is shown in vivid con- 
trast to the height of man, who. like a fly, 
"crawls" beneath their rods, and is slain 
if he should make "a slip in handling" 
them. Yet, as they confess at last, they 
arc not gods — 


" Because, for all our power and weight and size. 

We are nothing more than children of your 
brain!" 

What do the machines appear to be in 
the poem? From what are they made? 
With what food must they be fed? What 
machines do you know that are referred to 
in the four lines beginning — " We can 
pull"? Write out metaphors from the poem. 
How are the machines used to "plant a 
barren wilderness with wheat"? Quote 
lines from the poem which illustrate the 
mightiness of the machines. What is "the 
Law" by which the machines live? What is 
"the secret of the machines"? Why should 
they never be worshipped as gods? Write the 
name of the poet who composed this poem. 


FANCY 



" Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home : 

At a touch sweet Pleasure mclteth. 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth ; 
Then let winged Fancy wander 


Through the thought still spread beyond 
her. 

Open wide the mind's cage-door. 

She'll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 

O sweet Fancy 1 Let her loose." — Keats. 
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Fancy, like the wind, demands "all the 
world" to wander in, and not satisfied with 
earth only, ventures into Faiiyland as well. 
Poets often appear to live much of their 
lives in the realms of Fancy, and their 
fanciful thoughts, like those of children, 
are so real to them that we sometimes 
wonder whether their poems are fanciful 
or real. Their imagination plays alike around 
scenes of past history and the events of 
ordinary everyday life, as wc shall see when 
we read the poems following. 


i6. The Shadow People 

Old lame Bridget doesn’t hear 
Fairy music in the grass 
When the gloaming’s on the mere 
And the shadow people pass: 

Never hears their slow grey feet 
Coming from the village street 
Just beyond the parson’s wall. 

Where the clovei globes are sweet 
And the mushioom's parasol 
Opens in the moonlit ram. 

Every night I hear them call 
From their long and merry train. 

Old lame Bridget says to me, 

"It is just your fancy, child." 

She cannot believe I see 
Laughing faces in the wild, 

Hands that twinkle in the sedge 
Bowing at the water’s edge 
Where the finny minnows quiver. 
Shaping on a blue wave’s ledge 
Bubble foam to sail the river. 

And the sunny hands to me 
Beckon ever, beckon ever. 

Oh I I would be wild and Iree 
And with the shadow people be, 

Franck Ledwidge, 

This tuneful poem describes the 
vivid fancies of a child who sees "shadow 
people” wherever he goes. At evening time 
he hears their "slow grey feet" moving 
towards the meadows, and at night in the 
midst of their revels they call to him. When 


he is out "in the wild” he sometimes catches 
sight of their laughing faces, and sees their 
white hands beckoning to him from the 
sedge along the river banks. He envies the 
shadow people their freedom, and longs to 
go and live with them. 

The "fairy” music of this poem is slow 
and dreamy, and consequently the recitation 
of the words should not be hurried. Dwell 
especially upon the phrase "their slow grey 
feet.” Let the children repeat the following 
phrases, closing their eyes in order the better 
to hear the music and see the delicate pictures 
that the words suggest— "the gloaming’s 
on the mere,” "the clover globes are sweet,” 
"the moonlit rain,” "the finny minnows 
quiver." 

The "mushroom’s parasol" is a dainty 
metaphor in which a comparison is implied 
between a mushroom and a sunshade. The 
figure of "old lame Bridget,” heavy and 
matter-of-fact, serves to enhance by con- 
trast the airy grace of the shadow people. 
Here and there in the poem are suggestions 
of colour and sparkle— "hands that twinkle,” 
"a blue wave’s ledge," "slow grey feet,” 
"moonlit rain,” "sunny hands.” Notice the 
repetition which marks the insistence of the 
shadow people’s call— 

• " And the sunny hands to me 
Beckon ever, beckon ever.” 

The rhyme scheme is iiiegular, and this 
helps to make the music sound "free,” as 
we should expect to hear it coming from the 
wild river sedges and the grass. 

You may like to know that this poem, 
among others, was written by an Irish poet, 
Francis Ledwidge, while he was in hospital 
in Egypt during the First World War. He 
has sweet memories of the countryside in 
bis beautiful native land, and he sees again 
the fairies, the village street, the laughing 
faces, the river, and other well-remembered 
scenes. Francis Ledwidge was killed in the 
War. 

Why was Bridget unable to hear the 
fairy music? Describe the village in your 
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own words. What other names do you know 
for the shadow people? Explain "mush- 
room's parasol"; "finny minnows quiver." 
What fairy sights and sounds did the child 
see and hear? What did he wish? Describe 
the river as he saw it. Write lines from the 
poem that suggest colour to you. What 
kind of music do you think the "fairy 
music" was? What can you find suggestive 
of it in the poem? Do you like the child 
in the poem? Give icasons for your answer. 

17. Berries 

There was an old woman 
Went blackberry picking 
Along the hedges 
From Weep to Wicking. 

Half a pottle — 

No more she had got, 

When out steps a Fairy 
From ha gic*'n grot; 

And says, " Well, Jill, 

Would 'ec pick 'ee mo^ " 

And Jill, she curtseys. 

And looks just so 
"Be off," says the Fairy, 

"As quick as you can. 

Over the meadows 
To the little green lane, 

That dips to the hayficlds 
Of Farmer Grimes : 

I've berried those hedges 
A score of times ; 

Bushel on bushel 
I'll promise 'ee, Jill, 

This side of supper 
If 'ee pick with a will." 

She glints very bright. 

And speaks her fair; 

Then lo, and behold! 

She has faded in air. 

Be sure old Goodie 
She trots betimes 
Over the meadows 
To Farmer Grimes. 

And never was queen 
With jewellery rich 


As those same hedges 
From twig to ditch; 

Like Dutchmen's coffers. 

Fruit, thorn, and flower — 

They shone like William 
And Mary's bower. 

And be sure old Goodie 
Went back to Weep, 

So tired with her basket 
She scarce could creep. 

When she comes in the dusk 
To her cottage door. 

There's Towser wagging 
As never before. 

To see his Missus 
So glad to be 

Come from her fruit-picking 
Back to he. 

As soon as next morning 
Dawn was grey. 

The pot on the hob 
Was simmering away; 

And all in a stew 
And a hugger-mugger 
Towser and Jill 
A-boiling of ^ugar. 

And the dark clear fruit 
That from Faene came, 

For s3Tup and jelly 
And blackberry jam. 

Twelve oily gallipots 
Jill put by; 

And one little teeny one. 

One inch high; 

And that she's hidden 
A good thumb deep. 

Half way over 
From Wicking to Weep. 

Walter de la Mare. 
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Note . — ^This jolly poem by Mr. Walter 
de la Mare relates how the fairies helped an 
old woman to find the best blackberries. 
The story is told so cleverly that it seems 
real. The Fairy speaks in the country- 
woman's own language — "Well, Jill, would 
'ee pick 'ce mo?" Jill curtseys and by her 
looks signifies an answer in the affirmative. 
She takes the Fairy so entirely for granted 
that we get the impression that a meeting 
with a fairy is quite an ordinary occurrence. 
Of course she acts at once upon the advice 
given her and is rewarded with a magnificent 
picking of bcriies Then we have the honr^ly 
touch of Towser's evening welcome, his tail 
"wagging as nevci before to see his Missus " 
Jill is a busy woman making jam and jelly 
on the next day, and does not forget to 
.show her gratitude to the Little People 
afterwards. 

The joyous lilt of the poem is partly 
produced by the arrangement m each line 
of two strong stresses only: 

" There was an old wdman 
Went blackberry picking." 

This short, quick movement helps to give 
the impression of the old woman hurrying 
along as quickly as she can. The pictures 
poitrayed are both delightful and humorous. 
Jill heiself is an «imusiTig little figure, especi- 
ally in the thud stanza, where the poet 
speaks of her as "old Goodie" who "trots 
betimes over the meadows." The picture 
of the Fairy is daintily ethereal — "She 
glints very blight", then "has faded m 
air." She is realistic, too, for she tells Jill — 
"I've berned those hedges a score of times " 
All the pictures suggested to us have colour 
and sparkle m them, for example — "green 
grot," "green lane," "glints," "shone," 
"dawn was gicy," "daik clear fruit." 

The third stanza is rich m similes. Note 
the expressive words used m the descrip- 
tion of the jam making — "simmering," 
"hugger-mugger" — and the humour in the 
lines "One little teeny one" and "A good 
thumb deep." The names Wicking and 
Weep are mUsical. 


The pupils will greatly enjoy reading and 
learning this poem. They should put into 
it as much expression as they can, treating 
it as a story to be told to the class. The 
Fairy's words should be quick and ener- 
getic but not too loud, for a being whose 
jam pots are only one inch high would not 
have an enormous voice. Say very slowly 
and wearily the lines — 

" So tired with her basket 
She scarce could creep." 

A "pottle" is a small round or square 
chip basket for strawberries and other fruit. 
A "gallipot" is an earthen jam jar. A 
"hugger-mugger" is the confusion or muddle 
of excitement. "Back to he" is a bit of 
West Country dialect. "Faerie" is the 
kingdom of the fairies. William III., the 
husband of Queen Mary, was a Dutchman. 

Bnefly relate the story of this poem. 
Which incidents seem real and which seem 
fanciful? Quote lines from the poem which 
should be said (a) quickly (/;) slowly. How 
do you know that the Fairy was tiny? With 
what things are the loaded blackberry 
hedges compared? Describe what you would 
draw if you weie making a j^icture of the 
poem. Talk about the music of the poem. 
Wh&t does it suggest to you^ Wnte down 
from the poem some lines which are amusing. 
Why did the old woman hide a teeny 
gallipot? Quote lines wntten m the West 
Country dialect. Desenbe Jill's return to 
Towser. 


i8. The Tempfaiion of S\int 
Anthony 

Goblins came, on mischief bent. 

To Saint Anthony in Lent. 

"Come, ye goblins, small and big. 

We will kill the hermit's pig. 

"While the good monk minds his book 
We the hams will cure and cook. 
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While he goes down on his knees 
We will fry the sausages. 

•'While he on his breast doth beat 
We will grill the tender feet. 

"While he David's Psalms doth sing 
We will all to table bring." 

On his knees went Anthony 
To those imps of Barbary. 

"Good, kind goblins, spare his life. 

He to me is child and wife. 

"He indeed is good and mild 
As 'twerc any chrisom child. 

"He is my felicity. 

Spare, oh, spare my pig to me ! " 

But the pig did not spare. 

Did not heed the hermit's prayer. 

They the hams did cure and cook, 

Still the good Saint read his book. 

When they fried the sausages 
Still he rose not from his knees. 

When they grilled the tender feet 
He ceased not his breast to beat. 

They did all to table bring. 

He for grace the Psalms did sing. 

All at once the morning broke, 

From his dream the monk awoke. 

There in the kind light of day 
Was the little pig at play. 

Richard L. Gales, 



Note, — The Temptation of Saint Anthony 
is from an old French ballad — one of the 
song-ballads. Notice that the poem is 
written in couplets, that is in pairs of lines 
which rhyme; and notice, too, how the 
English translation makes "sausages" rh3rae 
with "knees." 

Saint Anthony was a hermit — ^a holy man 
living in solitude — and he dearly loved his 
little pig because it was the only living thing 
that he possessed. During the season of 
Lent the saint's faith required that he should 
fast, and devote a large part of his time to 
prayer, reading from a holy book and singing 
the Psalms of David. The wicked goblins 
tried to keep him from his devotions by 
killing his beloved pig, but though Saint 
Anthony was in groat distress, he put his 
duty to God first, and set aside his own 
feelings. His reward came with the morning 
light, when he woke and found that the 
sacrifice of his pig had been only a dream: 

" There in the kind light of day 
Was the little pig at play." 

The arrangement and wording of the 
poem are suggestive of olden days. Note, 
for example, such terms as the following — 
"ye goblins," "doth beat," "doth sing," 
"chrisom child," "my felicity," "did cure,” 
"rose not," "ceased not." By using such 
expressions iht. poet has introduced an 
old-world atmosphere into his poem. The 
story is told in a simple way, suited to the 
kind and simple nature of the good monk; 
but tlie words, though plain, are vivid and 
well-chosen, making us realise the saint's 
deep distress: 

" Good, kind goblins, spare his life, 

He to me is child and wife." 

The repetition of the first words of the lines 
impresses on the mind a .sense of the goblins' 
impish malice, and also makes the music 
more haunting. 

When the poem is recited encourage a 
mischievous tone, gradually increasing in 
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strength, during the first six stanzas. Saint 
Anthony's words should sound imploring, 
and each line of the later stanzas should be 
distinct in expression, the fiist spiteful and 
the second calm and sad. 

A "chrisom" child is an innocent babe 
recently baptised. 

Briefly relate the story of this poem. 
What was the "temptation" of the saint? 
What was the saint's reward? Wliy was 
he so fond of his pig? How did he describe 
the pig? How did Saint Anthony spend 
most of his time? From the poem write 
expressions that are not modem. Write 
the first three stanzas showing the stre icd 
syllables. Add a second line to each of the 
following, taking for your pattern the rhythm 
and rhyme-scheme of the poem — (a) When 
I am on holiday— (ft) Where the river ripples 
by — (c) In the meadows fresh and green — 
(<f) Oil my homeward way I sing — -- 

(There is an illustration of a pig on 
page 213.) 

JOHN CLABE-A PEASANT POET 

The next group of poems was written by 
a poor countryman named John Clare, and 
shows that good poetry can be written 
even by those who have to fight all their 
lives against great hardships. John Clare's 
father was a fami labourer who could not 
earn enough money to keep his family, and 
who had to ask for help from the parish. 
John was always a weakly child. For a very 
short time he went to an infant school, and 
then, before he was seven years old, he 
tended the sheep and geese on the common 
at Hclpstone, the village where he was 
bom. His companion was the old village 
cowherd who was known as "Granny," 
and from him John learned many old songs. 

Before John Clare was twelve he went 
to work as a thresher, and in the winter 
evenings attended an evening school four or 
five miles away from his home. About this 
time John bought a book of poetry called 
The Seasons, by James Thomson. 


Whenever he had any time to spare, he 
would be either reading The Seasons or 
tr3dng to write verses of his own. His life 
was very adventurous. Once he enlisted in 
the militia; once he joined a band of 
gypsies; at length he obtained cmplo3niieiit 
at a limekiln, his wages being nine shillings 
a week. 

In 1821, with the help of some friends, a 
volume of his poems was published. It was 
called: Poems, descriptive of Rural Life 
and Scenery, By John Clare, a Northampton’- 
shire Peasant, For a short time he became 
famous, and his friends raised for him a 
yearly income of 3^45. This was not sufficient 
to provide for the needs of himself and 
his family, however, and he had to continue 
working very hard. 

At length his health broke down, and his 
mind began to weaken. He was put in charge 
of a doctor who had a house in Epping 
Forest, but one day he wandered away, 
and walked to his old home in Northampton- 
shire. He gradually became infirm in body 
and mind, and died quietly in May, 1864. 
The peasant poet was buried in his native 
village of Helpstone. His best work is The 
Rural Muse, published in 1835. 


19. Little Trotty Wagtail 

Little Trotty Wagtail, he went in the rain. 

And twittering, tottering sideways, he ne'er 
got straight again; 

He stooped to get a worm, and looked up to 
get a fly. 

And then he flew aMray ere his feathers they 
were dry. 

Little Trotty Wagtail, he waddled in the 
mud. 

And left his little footmarks, trample where 
he would. 

He waddled in the water-pudge, and waggle 
went his tail, 

And chimipt up his wings to dry upon the 
garden rail. 
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Little Trotty Wagtail, you nimble all about. 

And in the dimpling water-pudge you waddle 
in and out; 

Your home is nigh at hand, and in the warm 
pigsty. 

So, little Master Wagtail, I'll bid you a good- 
bye. 

John Clare. 



Note . — ^John Clare’s poetry is mainly about 
the things that he saw when he worked 
on the land. He must have loved and studied 
the birds, for he knew their habits well. He 
describes how tl^e agtail runs in and out 
of rain puddles, looking for his food, and 
leaving ‘'his little footmarks" everywhere. 
Afterwards he flies on to a fence, and fluffs 
out his wings to dry. At night he nests in 
"the warm pigsty," 

The rhythm of this poem is suggestive of 
a little bird running about, and the allitera- 
tive words add to the flow of the lines — "He 
waddled in the water-pudge, and waggle 
went his tail." Several words are cleverly 
chosen to suggest their meanings by their 
sounds — " Trotty," " twittering, tottering 
sidewa}^," "chimipt up his wings,” "nimble 
all about." If you have ever watched rain- 
drops falling into a puddle you will realise 
the vividness of the phrase "dimpling water- 
pudge." The repetition of "little" impresses 
on us the delicate lightness of the bird. 

Why is this poem so named? Which do 
you think is the most pleasing word-picture 
of. the wagtail in this poem? Describe the 
bird's habits. Write down phrases which 
show that a wagtail is not a large bird. 
Give an example of alliteration from the 
poem. What does the rhythm suggest to 
you? How can you tell from this poem 
that Qare loved birds?" Describe in your own 


words the kind of district that you think a 
wagtail would like. Tell a story of your 
own about a bird. 

20. The Thrush’s Nest 

Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
Tliat overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard from mom to mom a merry thmsh 
Sing hymns to sunrise, and I drank the 
sound 

With joy; and often, an intmding guest, 

I watched her secret toil from day to day — 
How true she warped the moss, to form a nest. 
And modelled it within with wood and clay ; 
And by-and-by, like heath-bells gilt with dew. 
There lay her shining eggs, as bright as 
flowers, 

Iiikspotted-over shells of greeny blue ; 

And there I witnessed in the sunny hours 
A brood of Nature's minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 

John Clare. 

Note . — In this little poem Clare tells us 
exactly how the thrush builds her nest. We 
can imagine him lovingly watching her day 
by day as she twists and twines the moss 
into shape and neatly finishes off the nest 
inside with clay. He then desenbes her 
<'ggs — "greeny-blue" and "inkspotted-over" 
— ^which at leng<-h hatch into "a brood of 
Nature's minstreis." 

The Thrush's Nest is a sonnet, a special 
type of poem consisting of fourteen rhyming 
lines, with five strong beats in each. A 
sonnet is a "little strain" about a single 
object or thought, and the first eight lines 
(the octave) generally differ from the last 
six (the sestet) in the order of rhymes and 
in expression. The finest sonnets in our 
language have been written by Shakespeare, 
Milton and Wordsworth. "The Thrash's 
Nest" fa written in the form of a Shake- 
spearean sonnet, and rh}mies abab^ cdcd\ efef, 
gg. The octave describes the bird's nest, and 
the sestet tells us of the eggs and young birds. 

We know that poets must love music 
because they are themselves musidans with 
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words and phrases, and Clare was attracted 
to the thrush first of all by her morning 
''hymns to sunrise " His picture of the 
hawthorn bush above the molehill is so clear 
that it seems to be actually drawn in front 
of our eyes instead of suggested to us. 
Notice the beautiful simile in which the 
eggs are compared to "heath-bells gilt with 
dew" "Heath-bells" or harebells are pale 
blue bell-flowers that grow wild on pasture 
and on heaths. In the next line is another 
simile — "her shining eggs as bright as 
flowers") and "mkspotted-ovcr shells" is a 
metaphor in which a companson is imolied 
between the marks on the eggshells and pots 
of ink In "Nature's minstrels" the birds 
are referred to as persons, a "mmstrel" 
being a singer of the Middle Ages, and in 
the last line the sunshine and the sky are 
also imagined to be gay and happy persons 
Can you desenbe the thrush's nest^ 
Explain "intruding guest"; "inkspotted- 
over", "Nature's minstrels " Which words 
tell of Clare's love for {a) the songs of birds 
(b) sunshine? How arc the hawthorn bush 
and molehill desenbed m the poem? Wnte 
out similes from the poem. What name is 
given to this type of poem? Icll all you 
know about its arrangement. How would 
you know a thrush's eggs from those of any 
other bird^ Quote the phrase which describes 
the thrush's song If jrou were going to 
draw a picture from the poem, what would 
you put m it^ 

21. Autumn 

I love the fitful gust that shakes 
The casement all the day. 

And from the glossy elm-tree takes 
The faded leaves away, 

Twirling them by the window pane 
With thousand others down the lane 

I love to see the shaking twig 
Dance till the shut of gye. 

The sparrow on the cottage rig. 

Whose chirp would make believe 
That Spnng was just now flirting by 
In Summer’s lap with flowers to lie. 


I love to see the cottage smoke 
Curl upwards through the trees, 

The pigeons nestled round the cote 
On November days like these: 

The cock upon the dunghill crowing, 
The mill sails on the heath a-going. 

The feather from the raven's breast 
Falls on the stubble lea, 

The acorns near the old crow's nest 
Drop pattering down the tree; 

The grunting pigs, that wait for all. 
Scramble and hurry where they fall. 

John Clare, 

Note , — In this poem are all the signs of 
the coming of autumn as noticed by the 
country boy year after year — the faded 
twirling leaves, the dancing twigs; the 
sparrows , the pigeons , the acorns and the pigs. 

The music of the poem has a delightful 
dance in it which children find very attrac- 
tive. Many woids and phrases suggest the 
brecziness of autumn — "fitful gust", "twirl- 
ing", "shaking twig", "mill sails on the 
heath a-going " Others are chosen to suggest 
their meanings by their sounds, such as 
"pattenng down", "grunting", "scramble 
and hurry " Spring is daintily desenbed as 
a playful maiden "flirting" or flitting along 
to meet her lover, the summer The "stubble 
lea” is the open field covered with stumps 
of com left after reaping 

How can vou tell from this poem that 
Clare knew a great deal about the country- 
side? Describe the scene pictured in the 
third stanza. Explain "fitful gust", "shut 
of eve", "stubble lea" Write words from 
the poem which sound exactly as they mean. 
What lines suggest the windiness of autumn? 
What does the poet say that he loves? Near 
what tree was "the old crow's nest"? What 
dpes Clare say about the elm-tree leaves? 
Tell about other signs of autumn that you 
have noticed yourself. Wliat does the music 
of the poem suggest to you? 

(There are blackboard sketches of a 
pigeon cote, a raven and a windmill on 

page 235.) 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Pigeon Cote, Raven anb Windmill (Autumn) 

Bill AND Mittens, Pot on the I^k, Wood-Cuttbk with Faggots (The Wood-Gutter’s Night Song) | 
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22 . The Wood-cutter's Night Song 

Welcome, red and roundy sun, 

Dropping lowly in the west ; 

Now my hard day's work is done, 

I'm as happy as the best. 

Joyful are the thoughts of home. 

Now I'm ready for my chair. 

So, till morrow-morning's come, 

Bill and mittens, lie ye there 1 

Though to leave your pretty song, 

Little birds, it gives me pain. 

Yet to-morrow is not long, 

Then I'm with you all again. 

If I stop, and stand about. 

Well I know how things will be, 

Judy will be looking out 
Every now-and-then for me. 

So fare ye well! and hold your tongues. 
Sing no more until I come; 

They're not worthy of your songs 
That never care to drop a crumb. 

All day long I love the oaks, 

But, at nights, yon little cot, 

AVhere I see the chimney smokes, 

Is by far the prettiest spot. 

Wife and children all are there. 

To revive with pleasant looks, 

Table ready set, and chair. 

Supper hanging on the hooks. 

Soon as ever 1 get in, 

Where my faggot down I fling. 

Little prattlers they begin 
Teasing me to talk and sing. 

Welcome, red and roundy sun. 

Dropping lowly in the west ; 

Now my hard day's work is done, 

I'm as happy as the best. 

Jo3dul are the thoughts of home, 

Now I'm ready for my chair, 

So, till morrow -morning's come. 

Bill and mittens, lie ye there! 

John Clare. 


Note . — Here the wood-cutter tells us how 
gladly he welcomes the setting sun, whidi 
is the signal for him to lay down his bill- 
hook and hedging gloves, and go home 
to his wife and children in their tiny 
cottage. 

The music of the poem is sweet and sooth- 
ing, suggestive of the rest to which the tired 
labourer is looking forward. Many allitera- 
tive phrases add to the smoothness of the 
verse — "red and roundy sun"; "if I stop 
and s/and about"; "supper hanging on the 
Aooks"; "where my /aggot down I /ling." 
The simple language of the poem is suited 
to the nature and speech of the honest 
wood-cutter, and in keeping with the pic- 
tures he describes to us. He speaks of the 
little birds' "pretty song"; his "little cot" 
with the "table ready set, and chair"; and 
his "little prattlers" teasing him "to talk 
and sing." 

A wood-cutter uses a "bill," which is a 
cutting instrument something like a chopper, 
but having a hook-shaped point. He wears 
leather gloves, or "mittens," to protect his 
hands from the thorns. You can picture 
his supper (perhaps something boiling in a 
pot) "hanging on a hook" over the cottage 
fire. 

Quote lines which show the wood-cutter s 
love for birds ; his children ; his home. Tell 
in your own words what kind of person you 
think the wood-cutter is. How is the sun 
described in the poem? To what does 
the wood-cutter look forward at sunset? 
How do the children greet their father? 
Quote lines from the poem to show that the 
wood-cutter enjoys his days out of doors. If 
you were going to draw some pictures from 
the poem, describe exactly what you would 
put in them. Using the same rhythm and 
rhyme scheme as those in this poem, write 
two stanzas of your own about the end of 
your day's schoolwork; begin — Home from 
school I wend my way — 

(There are blackboard sketches of a 
bill and mittens, a pot on the hooks, and a 
wood-cutter with a bundle of faggots on 
page 235.) 
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Sm WALTER SCOTT 



Halfway along ? 1 Street, in Edin- minstrel relates m verse the story of the love 
burgh — one of the finest streets in tlie world of Lord Cranstoun for the f adye Margaret of 
— there is a striking monument which was Branksome Hall, who is described as “the 
erected in memory of Sir Walter Scott, the flower of Teviot." 
greatest of Scotland's writers. He was born 

in the city of Edinburgh in the year 1771. Scott's poem begins in this way: 

During his boyhood, Walter had trouble 

with his right leg, of which he lost the use “ The way was long, the wind was cold, 
for some years, and although its strength The Minstrel was infirm and old; 

returned m response to treatment, he was His wither'd cheek, and tresses gray, 

lame all his life In every other way he Seem'd to have known a better day; 

was a strong and healthy boy. He was not The harp, his st I ' remaining joy, 

a brilliant scholar at the High School or at Was carried by an orphan boy. 

the imiversity of Edinburgh, but he early The last of all the Bards was he. 

developed a passion for readmg both poetry Who sung of Border chivalry; 

and prose, and stored his mind with old For, welladayl their date was fled, 

legends and historical romances. Scott's His timeful brethren all were dead; 

father was a lawyer, and he wished his son And he, neglected and oppress'd, 

to follow this profession also, so Walter Wish'd to be with them, and at rest, 

studied for the Bar, and became an advocate No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
when he was twenty-one years old. He was He caroU'd, light as lark at mom; 
not. a fluent speaker, however, and his No longer courted and caress'd, 

mind was occupied with the study of Border High placed in hall, a welcome guest 

ballads, which he gathered in his spare He pour'd, to lord and lady gay, 
time from the folk of the Borderland. The unpremeditated lay: 

I In the year 1805 Scott published the Lay Old times were changed, old manners 

fo/ the Last Minstrel, a long poem of more gone; 

'than two hundred stanzas, in which an aged A stranger fill'd the Stuarts' throne; 
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The bigots of the iron time 
Had call'd his harmless art a crime. 

1 A wandering Harper, scorn'd and poor, 

He begg'd his bread from door to door. 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp, a king had loved to hear." 

Besides the story, the poem describes the 
manners, customs, scenery and warfare of 
the Borderland about the middle of the 
sixteenth century There are many stirnng 
stanzas with a delightful lilt, and the poem 
has a romantic old-world atmosphere Here 
is a fine picture of the knights who day and 
night guarded Branksome Hall* 

** Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Himg their shields m Branksome Hall , 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from 
stall, 

Nine-and-twcnty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous on them all. 

They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel. 

With belted sword, and spur on heel 
They quitted not their harness bright. 
Neither by day, nor yet by night , 

They lay down to rest, 

With corslet laced, 

Pillow'd on buckler cold and hard , 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel. 

And they drank the red wine through the 
helmet barr'd." 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel brought Scott 
immediate and lasting fame The poem was 
extremely popular, and sold more rapidly 
than any poem had ever sold before. His 
next work was called Marmton. It was even 
more popular than the other, and people 
could be heard saying lines to themselves 
as they walked along the streets of Edin- 
burgh and London. This is Scott's picture 
of the warrior, Marmion: 


" Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode. 
Proudly his red-roan charger trode. 

His helm hung at the saddlebow; 

Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalwart knight and keen, 

And had in many a battle been; 

The scar on his brown cheek reveal'd 
A token true of Bosworth Field; 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 

Show'd spint proud, and prompt to 
ire; 

Yet Imes of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead, by his casque worn bare, 

His thick moustache, and curly hair. 
Coal-black, and grizzled here and there. 
But more through toil than age ; 

His square-tum'd joints, and strength of 
limb, 

Show'd him no carpet knight so trim, 

But in close fight a champion grim, 

In camps a leader sage " 

In Marmion there is a fine description of 
the battle of Flodden hield, and the song 
Lochinvar in this section is taken from the 
same poem 

Later, Scott published The Lady of the 
Lake, a musical, picturesque poem, which 
made the Highlands of Scotland very popular 
as a holiday resort, for the Lake was Loch 
Katrine, set among the beautiful highland 
scenery of the Trossachs. 

" And thus an airy pomt he won. 

Where, gleaming with the setting sun. 

One burnish'd sheet of living gold. 

Loch Katnne lay beneath him roll'd, 

In all her length far winding lay, 

With promontory, creek, and bay. 

And islands that, empurpled bright. 

Floated amid the livelier light. 

And mountains, that like giants stand. 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Benvenue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly 
hurl'd. 
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■The fragments of an earlier world; 

wildering forest feather'd o’er 
Blis ruin'd sides and summit hoar, 
gillie on the north, through middle air, 
|]^n-an heaved high his forehead bare." 

, In 1814 Scott published a novel called 
^averley. As his name was not given, every- 
)dy wondered who the author could be 
sople spoke of him as "The Great Un- 
aown," for the novel was exceedingly 
>pular. Scott afterwards wrote more than 
reiity novels, which are all called The 


Waverley Novels, Some of the most famous 
are Ivankoe, Kenilworth, The Talisman 
and Rob Roy, 

Even in these novels are many poems, 
and when Scott required some verses for 
the head of a chapter and could not find a 
poem suitable, he would wnte one himself 
and call it Old Ballad, 

Scott had built for himself a splendid 
house on the banks of the Tweed, but a 
printing and publishing firm in which he had 
become a partner failed, and he found that 
he owed many thousands of pounds. He 
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Sir Walter Scott 
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worked desperately hard day and night to 
pay off this debt, but broke down under the 
strain, and after a voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean he died at his home on the Tweed in 
1832. He had been made a baronet in 1820. 

Sir Walter Scott is one of the most admir- 
able figures in English literature. His life 
was in many ways heroic, and he had a bold 
yet modest and generous spirit. He was a 
good poet, a great novelist, and a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

23. Lullaby of an Infant Chief 

O, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright; 
The woods and the glens, from the towers 
which we sec. 

They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 

0 ho ro, 1 n n, cadul gu lo, 

O ho ro, 1 n ri, cadul gu lo 

O, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose , 
Their bows would be bended, their blades 
would be red. 

Ere the step of a focman draws near to thy 
bed. 

O ho 10, 1 ri ri, cadul gu lo, 

O ho ro, 1 II ri, cadul gu lo. 

O, hush thee, my babie, the time soon will 
come. 

When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet 
and drum; 

Then hush thee, my darlmg, take rest while 
you may. 

For strife conies with manhood, and waking 
with day 

0 ho ro, 1 n ri, cadul gu lo, 

O ho 10, 1 n ri, cadul gu lo. 

Sif Walter Scott 



Note , — A Highland nurse sings this lullaby 
to her small charge. She reminds him of his 
noble parents and of the stately heritage 
which is his. He must not be alarmed at the 
sound of the bugle, for it is a note not of 
menace but of protection, summoning the 
guards to watch over his slumbers. In a few 
years' time, the nurse sings, her babie wiU 
have grown into a warrior, and will not be 
able to enjoy a long sleep undisturbed — "So 
hush thee, my darling, take rest while you 
may " The refrain at the end of each stanza , 
of the lullaby is m the language of the, 
ancient people of Scotland: 

" O ho ro, i ri ri, cadul gu lo, 

O ho ro, i ri n, cadul gu lo " 

The poem has a gentle, swmging rhythm 
which resembles the rocking of a cradle. 
It has been set to music, and the song is a 
favourite with children. The words of the 
poem are both musical and descriptive — 
"a lady, both lovely and bright"; "their 
60WS would 6e 6cnded, their Wades would 
6e red " The use of "thee," "babie," "thy 
sire," "thy sleep," the old-time weapons of 
the warders and the suggestion of growmg 
up to be a warrior, all introduce into the 
poem the atmosphere of bygone days. 

Tell in a few words what the nurse sings 
to the child. Write one of the stanzas and 
mark the strongly accented syllables. What 
does the rhythm of the poem suggest to you? 
In what words does the nurse desenbe the 
child's mother and father? Explain the title 
of the poem. With what weapons are the 
warders armed? Why do you think the 
nurse told the babie that "stnfe comes with 
manhood"? Why should he not fear the 
sound of the bugle? Tell why you enjoy 
reading this poem. 

24. Hunting Song 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

On the mountain dawns the day. 

All the jolly chase is here. 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear t 
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Hounds are in their couples yelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

"Waken, lords and ladies gay.*' 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming : 

And foresters have busy been. 

To track the buck in thicket green; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

"Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

To the green-wood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies. 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When 'gainst the oak his antlers fray'd. 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
"Waken, lords 2i*vl I:idics gay." 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gayl 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee. 

Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stem huntsman I who can baulk> 
Staunch as hound, and fleet as hawk; 
Think of this, and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Note , — ^This poem has a fine lilt which 
suggests the excitement of the hunt, and 
many onomatopoetic words add to the 
vividness of the description — "yelling," 
"whistling," "knelling." A beautiful picture 
of daybreak on the mountain-side is por- 
trayed — 

" The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming." 

'he petition of "Waken, lords and ladies 
ay" at the beginning and end of nearly 
very stanza adds to the song-effect, and 
iso impresses on the mind the keynote of 

a— VOL. 4 


the poem — ^a call to be "up and doing" 
while life is in its heyday. 

There are some good examples of allitera- 
tion — "with Aawk, and Aorsc, and hunting 
spear"; "merrily, merrily, mingle they". 
Sometimes a sound in the middle of a word 
is repeated — "to the green-ie^ood haste 
ai£/ay." In the last stanza. Time is personi- 
fied, and compared in two similes to a hound 
and hawk. The poem should be recited with 
vigour and enthusiasm, as much as possible 
being made of the strong stresses in the 
rh3rthm. 

"Hawks" were trained in olden times for 
catching birds; the sport was called "hawk- 
ing." A "buck" is a male deer; the female 
is called a "roe"; the "antlers" are the 
horns. The buck rubs his horns on a tree 
as a cow rubs her horns on a gate. The 
lords and ladies of the chase are told to 
hurry, for "Time" is like a huntsman with 
their "youth and mirth and glee" for his 
prey, so they had better be rising at once. 

At what time of the day would you see 
"diamonds" on bracken, or ferns? What 
noise is made by hunting dogs? by hawks? 
by horns? How does the poet desenbe the 
deer? What is said of the mountain slopes 
in the early morning? Quote examples of 
alliteration from this poem. Why is it called 
Hunting Song? 

Explain — 

" Time, stem huntsman * who can baulk? 

Staimch as hound, and fleet as hawk." 

Write as many reasons as you can find 
why the lords and ladies were called upon 
to "waken." Wliat makes the poem so 
stirring and lively? (There is an illustration 
of a hooded hawk on page 251.) 

25. Lochinvar 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
Through all the wide border his steed was the 
best; 

And save his good broadsword, he weapons 
had none, 
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He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young 
Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not 
for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was 
none; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came 
late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride's-men and kinsmen, and 
brothers, and all: 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his 
sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never 
a word,) 

" 0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 
Lochinvar? " — 

"I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you 
denied; — 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide— • 

And now am I come, with this lost love of 
mine. 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of 
wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely 
by far. 

That would gladly be bride to the young 
Lochinvar." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet : the knight took 
it up. 

He quaff'd off the wine, and he threw down 
the cup. 

She look’d down to blush, and she look'd up 
to sigh. 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could 
bar, — 

"Now tread we a measure!" said young 
Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, iby 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace : his 
While her mother did fret, and her father diage 
fume, he 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet of 
and plume; he 

And the bride-maidens whisper'd, "'Twercs^ 
better by far, irill 

To have match'd our fair cousin with young>e 
Lochinvar." Sc 

)U 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her,a 
ear, i#. 

When they reach'd the hall-door, and the 
charger stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
"She is won! wc are gone, over bank, busKn 
and scaur; oie. 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quis a 
young Lochinvar. the 

ve — 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of heir 
Netherby clan ; ould 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they 'thy 
and they ran : as of 

There was racing and chasing, on Caniwing ^ 
Lee, *0 the^ 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er di 
see. sings 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in w and 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like yohat 
Lochinvar? ^u? 

Sir Walter Sthe 
tie 

Note , — Lochinvar was a gallant Scotthe 
knight who loved fair Ellen Graeme of te 
Netherby clan. When he heard that she th 
to be wedded to another, he gallope i 
furiously across part of southern Scotlane 
to her home, swimming the river Eske when 
he could find no ford over it. For all his 
haste he arrived only in time to find the 
clan assembled for the wedding, so he 
marched boldly m amongst the guests, and 
when challenged by her father, protested 
that he cared no longer for Ellen, but had 
come merely to drink to her happiness and 
enjoy a last dance with her. The bridegroom 
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iras a "poor craven” who shrank in fear 
rom his rival. Lochinvar drank to the 
ride and then began to dance with her. 
Vlien they drew near the door, he whisked 
ler outside and on to his horse, leaped to 
he saddle himself, and away they galloped 
o swiftly that none ever discovered whither 
ley had gone. 

This stirring Border romance is sung in 
rerse, the music of which gallops along to 
:ecp pace with Lochinvar's steed. The poem 
nakcs a fine recitation and is a favourite 
^rith ^children. Let the pupils recite it as 
Iramatically as they can, and try to show, 
by changes of tone, contempt for the bride- 
groom, anger in the father’s words, regret 
in the bridesmaids' whispers, and triumph 
jand helter-skelter at the end. 

The language of the poem is bold and 
outspoken like its hero. Ihe bridegroom is 
openly pronounced “a laggaid in love and 
a dastard in war " : bride's father spoke 

"with his hand on his sword”; Lochinvar 
"quaft'd off the wine, and he thiew down 
the cup” — 

" So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar? ” 


In the fourth stan/a is a fine simile, 
appropriately spoken by a Border knight — 
"Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like 
its tide.” Note tlie repetition of "young 
Lochinvar” at the end of each stanza. This 
is a sort of refrain which helps to bind the 
story together. A "galliard” was a lively 
French dance; a "scaur” (pronounced scar) 
IS a steep face of rock. 

Tell in a few words the story of Lochinvar. 
What examples are there of Lochinvar's 
boldness? What pleasing pictures are there 
in the poem? Quote any two lines that 
convey a vivid impression of the rise and 
fall of a rider on his horse. Explain the 
following — (fl) "Never a hall such a galliard 
did grace.” (6) " Love swells like the Solway, 
^but ebbs like its tide.” Write lines from the 
jpoem describing Ellen ^ Graeme. How does 


the poet describe Lochinvar? What refer- 
ences are there in the poem to the Scottish 
Border? What can you tell about the river 
Eske? Why do you enjoy reading this 
poem? 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

One of the greatest of our English poets 
was William Wordsworth. Poetry is the 
most perfect speech of man, and we are 
proud to feel that such men as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, and others who had 
this wondeiful gift of poetry were English- 
men. 

Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth in 
Cumberland in 1770, and he went to school 
at a small town called Hawkshcad. The 
boys did not board at the school, but in 
the cottages of village dames, so that after 
lessons were over they did much as they 
liked. 

William used to wander about in the 
moonlight, or in the dark over the hills. 
He enjoyed rowing across the lake, and he 
was keenly interested in all he saw around 
him — hills and valleys, green fields and 
woods, lakes and streams, flowers, birds 
and butterflies. Many of his shorter poems 
are about the common plants and animals 
that he saw an-l loved. Among these are 
To a Dutlerfly; The Sparrow* s Nest] The 
Redbreast chasing the Butterfly] 1 he Cock is 
Crowing ; T 0 the Daisy ; 7 0 the Small Celan’- 
dine] The Green Linnet] lo a Sky-Lark] To 
the Cuckoo] The Primrose of the Rock and 
Daffodils, How lovingly he talks of that 
little spring flowei, the Small Celandine. 

" Pansies, Lilies, Kingcups, Daisies, 

Let them live upon their praises; 

Long as there's a sun that sets. 
Primroses will have their glory; 

Long as there are Violets, 

They will have a place in story: 

There's a flower that shall be mine, 

'Tis the little Celandine.” 
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[From the sJggl engraving by G J Stodart ^ 
William Wordsworth 

At the end of the poem he says: 

" I will sing, as doth behove, 

Hymns in praise of what I love * " 

Wordsworth went later to St. John's 
College. Cambridge, and afterwards spent 
some time in France to continue his educa- 
tion, and broaden his mind by travel. An 
account of the impressions he received during 
his travels is given in his autobiopraphical 
poem The Prelude, 

Soon after his return from France, an old 
friend of his died and left him £900. With 
this money he and his sister Dorothy set 
up housekeeping together in Dorsetshire. 

She was a loving sister who helped him 
much with his poetry, and their companion- 


ship is "one of the pleasantest chapters in 
literary friendships." He writes very sweetly 
of her (as Emmeline) in the poem entitled 
The Sparrow's Nest, included in this section. 
In 1797, Wordsworth became friendly 
with S. T. Coleridge, who was also to become 
a great poet. For a year these two young 
men saw each other almost every day. They 
took long walks together, discussed poetry, 
and finally published a volume of poems 
called Lyrical Ballads. In these poems they 
both tried to show that commonplace 
objects, treated imaginatively, could inspire 
men to good poetry. The sales of the book 
were so small, however, that Wordsworth 
said that he knew not for how many years 
his poetry had never brought him in enough 
to buy his shoe-strings. 
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In 1799, William and Dorothy settled 
down at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, where 
they lived together in the simplest way, 
doing all the housework themselves. When 
William married in 1802, his wife joined 
them, and they went on living together in 
the same way. 

Ten years later they went to Rydal 
Mount, a beautiful little house near Rydal 
yWater in the Lake District. Wordsworth 
was now, at long last, in a very comfortable 
position, for people had at length realised 
that he was a great poet. In 1843 he was 
made Poet Laureate. He lived to the age 
of eighty, and was buried in the tiny church- 
3rard at Grasmere, near the pleasant stream 
Rotha, whose music he had loved so well. 

Much of Wordsworth's verse is worthless, 
but in woiks such as the Ode to Duty and 
the Intimations of Immortality his poetry 
is perfect, and gives him an assured place 
the greatest of English poofs As a 
writer of sonnets he has rarely been equalled. 


26. The Sparrow's Nest 

Behold, within the leafy shade, 

Those bright blue eggs together laid! 

On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight. 

I started — seemmg to espy 
The home and sheltered bod. 

The Sparrow's dwelling, which, hard by 
My Father's house, in wet or dry 
My Sister Emmelme and I 
Together visited. 

She looked at it as if she feared it ; 

Still wishing, dreading, to be near it. 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little Prattler among men. 

The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a Boy: 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears. 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 

William Wordsworth. 


Note — Wordsworth tells in this poem of 
his boyish delight when one day, being 
attracted by something gleaming amidst the 
dark shade of leaves, he discovered a spar- 
row's nest containing eggs. He fetched his 
little sister Emmeline to see it, and was 
touched by her reverent regard for this 
miracle of nature, which they afterwards 
looked at together every df^y. The poet 
ends by saying how much he owed to the 
dear little girl whose overflowing interest 
in and affection for all things in nature 
stimulated his own observation and feelings. 

The words of the poem are simple, but 
much thought underlies them The music 
is sweet and gentle, the short lines in the 
middle and at the end of each stanza prevent 
monotony. Let the pupils repeat the follow- 
ing phrases, trying to bring out their beauty 
— ** within the leafy shade", "a vision of 
delight", "the fountain of sweet tears." 
Draw their attention also to the rh)mie 
scheme, which is unusual. When reciting 
the poem, the speaker should try to put 
himself m tlie poet's place; then he will be 
able to convey to his listeners the delighted 
surprise of the first stanza and the tender- 
ness of the second. 

Quote the lines in this poem that show 
WordhW’orth's gratitude to a loving sister. 
How are the sparrow's eggs described? 
Wliat did Emmeline think of the nest and 
eggs? In your own w^ords describe Emmeline 
as you think she was at that time What 
did Wordswoith mean when he said, "She 
gave me eyes, she gave me ears"? Explam 
these Imes — 

" The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a Boy." 

How do you know that Wordsworth had a 
gentle hearts Write out the rli^mie schemes 
of the stanzas. Tell a story of your owm 
about a brother and sister. 

27. Lines Written in March 

The cock is crowmg. 

The stream is flowmg, 
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The small birds twitter, have ever watched cattle feeding in a 


The lake doth glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one ! 

Like an army defeated 
The Snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 

The Ploughboy is whooping— anon — 
anon: 

There’s joy in the mountains; 
There's life in the fountain^, 

Small clouds arc sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing; 

The rain is over and gone ’ 

WlUiam Wordsuotih. 



Note . — ^The spirit of spring is in these 
Lines Written in Match, and a wealth of 
observation is expressed in musical words. 
There are only two sti >ngly accented 
stresses in most of the lines: 

" The cc5ck is erdwing. 

The stream is flowing." 

This arrangement helps to make the easy 
swinging movement of the poem. If you 


meadow you will appreciate the accuracy 
of the description: 

" The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 

There are forty feeding like one I " 

As well as in the lively rhythm, the stir 
of spiing can be felt in many of the words — 
"crowing," "flowing," "grazing," "whoop- 
ing," "sailing." Everyone is eager to shake 
off the lethargy of winter — 

" The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest." 

There is also a note of gladness in "The 
rain is over and gonc^" In two short lines 
we have a perfect picture of the sky in 
breezy March — 

" Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing." 

Note the fine simile at the beginning of the 
second stanza — ** Like an army defeated the 
Snow hath retrcatal." 

Although the poem as a whole should be 
recited quickly and with vigour, the varying 
descriptions call for individual modulations 
in tone, in order to bring out their full 
meaning and beauty of sound. For instance, 
the lively lendeiing of the first four lines 
should be slowed down and subdued at 
"The green field sleeps in the sun"; and 
the second stanza beginning with the story 
of the retreat of the snow should gradually 
increase in pace and exhilaration to the 
triumphant exclamation of the last line. 
The rh 3 ^hm stmuld be marked throughout 
the poem. 

Make a list of all that the poet noticed on* 
a March day. What docs the rhythm of the 
poem suggest to you? Quote lines which 
convey a sense of the vigorous life of March. 
If you were going to illustrate the poem 
describe exactly what you would draw. 
Write a simile from the poem and explain 
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it in your own words. What do you think 
the poet meant by saying “There’s joy in the 
mountains”? How did the March sunshine 
affect the country people? Write a short 
account of a March day and try to make it 
ae lively and cheerful as this poem. 


28. The Daffodils 

I wandered lonely as a Cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

Wlien all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden Daffodils ; 

Beside the Lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: — 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the Daffodils. 

William WordswortK 

Note . — ^This is great poetry; it has music, 
pictures, feeling, thought. Music and pic^ 
iures are blended in — 

“golden Daffodils; 

Beside the Lake, beneath the trees. 
Flattering and dancing in the breeze.” 


Here is an expression of feeling — 

“ A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company” — 

and it is a fine thought, that to “gaze” 
upon beautiful sights is to store up beautiful 
images in the mind — 

“ They flash upon that inward eye.” 

In this poem Wordsworth expresses his 
deep spiritual S5anpathy with nature, and 
his sense of the “divine significance of 
ordinary things.” In the midst of his lone- 
liness he finds comfort and exaltation in the 
“jocund company” of “golden Daffodils,” 
and many times afterwards when their 
picture rcralls itself to his imagination — 
“that inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude ” — his spirit is revived by their message 
of gaiety and happiness. 

There are two delightful similes in the 
poem, one in which he compares his solitary 
self to **a Cloud that floats on high o'er 
vales and hills” and the other likening the 
daffodils to “the stars that shine and 
twinkle on the milky way.” The “mTky 
way” IS the name given to a continuous 
band of stars that twinkle in thousands 
across the sky. The poem has a graceful, 
dreamy rhythm in keeping with the mood 
of the poet, and should be said slowly and 
smoothly, with light stresses upon descrip- 
tive words such as “fluttering,” “dancing,” 
“tossing.” “sparkling.” 

Describe the scene which is pictured in 
this poem. Why did tlie poet call the daffo- 
dils “a jocund company”? What wealth 
did the show bring to him? What words 
in the poem suggest that the flow'ers were 
full of “glee”? What is said about the 
waves in the bay? Quote similes from the 
poem and explain them in your own words. 
What docs the poem tell us about Words- 
worth? Give in your own words the message 
of the flowers. Make a picture of the daffodils 
and colour it. 
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29. A Spring Morning 

There was a roaring in the wind all night; 
The rain came heavily and fell in floods: 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright. 
The birds are singing in the distant woods. 
Over his own sweet voice the stockdove 
broods, 

The jay makes answer as the magpie chatters. 
And ail the air is filled with pleasant noise of 
waters. 

All things that love the un are out of doors. 
The sky rejoices in the morning's birth. 

The grass is bright with raindrops; — on the 
moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the pldshy earth 
Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun. 
Runs with her all the way. wherever she doth 
run. Wtlltam Wordsworth, 

Note , — In this beautiful little poem are 
examples of Wordsworth's careful observa- 
tion of the smallest details of nature. He 
describes the birds answering each other's 
calls in the woods at sunrise, the music of 
running streams, the glitter of wet grass m 
the sunshine and the gambols pf the hare 
upon the moor. Let the pupils repeat these 
phrases, trying to bring out their meanings 
in their sounds — “a roaring in the wind"; 
"fell in floods"; "calm and bright"; "the 


stockdove broods”; "the magpie chatters"; 
"pleasant noise of waters"; "the plashy 
earth." 

When describing A Spring Morning the 
poet sings first of the sounds of nature that 
greet his ear after the cessation of the night's 
wind and rain, and then of the gladdening 
influence of the sunshine — " the sky rejoices" ; 
"the grass is bright"; "the hare is running 
races in her mirth"; "mist , . . glittering 
in the sun." 

Notice that the last line of each stanza is 
longer than the rest. It has six stresses, whilst 
the others have five ; so the stanzas resemble a 
train that moves more slowly before it comes 
to a standstill in the station. The poem makes 
a delightful recitation, and gives an intelligent 
child scope for individual interpretation of the 
sights and sounds of spring. 

Make a list of all that the poet noticed on 
a spring morning. Quote phrases from the 
poem which suggest the sound of (a) the 
wind (fc) birds' voices. Wliat does the poet 
say about the hare? Wliat part does the 
sun play in this poem? Say all you know 
about the birds mentioned. What can you 
tell of the rhythm? What do we learn 
about Wordswortir from the poem? Write 
the rhyme scheme of one of the stanzas. 
Tell in your own words what you have 
noticed on a spring morning. (There are 
blackboard sketches of a stockdove, a jay 
and a magpie on page 251.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 



30. A Little Prayer 

And spint high , 

That, live or die, 

Where'er thou be 

Thou glorify 

On land or sea, 

His Majesty, 

Or in the air. 

And ever be; 

This little prayer 

Within his sight. 

I pray for thee, — 

His true and upright, 

God keep thee ever. 

Sweet and stamless, 

Day and night, — 

Pure and sinless, 

Face to the light, — 

Perfect Knight I 

Thine armour bright, — 

Thy 'scutcheon white, — 

That no despight 

John Oxenham 

Thine honour smite » — 

With infinite 

31 The Night Piece 

Sweet oversight. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee. 

God keep thee ever. 

The shooting stars attend thee , 

Heart's delight 1 — 

And the elves also. 

And guard thee whole. 

Whose little eyes glow 

Sweet body, soul, 

a 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
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No Will o' th' Wisp mishght thee; 

Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee. 

But on, on thy way, 

Not making a stay, 

Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 

let not the dark thee cumber; 

What though the moon does slumber? 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 

Robert Hernck 

32. The Rain 

I hear leaves drinking Ram , 

I hear nch leaves on top 
Givmg the poor beneath 
Drop after drop, 

*Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near 

And when the Sun comes out, 

After this Rain shall stop, 

A wondious Light will fill 
Each dark, round drop, 

I hope the Sun shines bright, 

'Twill be a lovely sight 

William H Davies, 


34. The Naughty Boy 

There was a naughty boy. 

And a naughty boy was he , 

He ran away to Scotland, 

The people there to see. 

Then he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 

That a yard 
Was as long, 
lhat a song 
Was as merry, 

That a cherry 
Was as red, 
lhat lead 
Was as weighty. 

That fourscore 
Was as eighty, 

That a door 
Was as wooden 
As m England — 

So he stood in his shoes 
\n(l he wondered 
He wondered, 
lie stood in Ijjg shoes 
And he wondered 

John Keats. 


33, Silver 

Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night m her silver shoon. 

This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees , 

One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch. 
Couched m his kennel, hke a log. 

With paws of silver sleeps the dog. 

From their shadowy cote th • white breasts 
peep 

Of doves m a silver-feathered sleep, 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by. 

With silver claws, and silver eye; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam. 

By silver reeds in a silver stream. 

Walter de la Mare. 



Note. The foUowmg poems, also included 
in this work, are well suited to children of 
eleven years of age Volume 11. — The 
Destruction of Sennacherib] Volume VI.— 
Horatius, The Minstrel Boy, Memento Mori, 
The Great Armada, In Exile, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Romance, The Message of the Bells, 
Christmas Bells, King Olafs ChristmaSt 
Christmas Eve. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FOURTH YEAR’S 
COURSE OF COMPOSITION 


Aim ol fhe coarse. — ^The year's 

course of composition is planneu to round 
off the work of the four years in the junior 
school, and to give the children a solid 
foundation on which to build their studies 
in the secondary school. The (‘xercises are 
designed, not so mudi to introduce new 
fields of work, as to give a wider outlook 
and a surer grasp upon the work Hlready 
attempted during the former years. In VoJ. 
VIL, beginning on page 342, there is an 
alternative course of study for the Fourth 
Year — Essentials for the Study of English. 

Scope of the work. — The inclusion of a 
number of scholarship examination papers 
has limited the space available for the year's 
formal course of lessons. For this reason, 
the chapters have been l(MigtlMMu*d lo aner 
two or three periods of study in the class- 
room, and their number has been reduced 
to twelve, by the exf>cdient of cutting down 
the number of revision exercises. The 
chief types of exercises are inserted only 
two or three times dunup^ the tV' ^ 
chapters, and it is left to the teacher 
discover those in which his class is least 
proficient, and to give further examples of 
them himself, or to select them from the 
examination papers. It must be clearly 
understood that the actihil course of the 
fourth year is shortened only by this reduc- 
tion in the number of revision exercises, 
and continues to provide a secure and 
ample field of .study. 

The work on grammar covers the use of 
the simple parts of speed ilready studied 
during the previous three years, — the noun, 
verb, pronoun, adverb and adjective (the 
definitions of whldi are given in Volume 
II.), together with work on conjunctions, 
the singular and plural numbers, tense and 


simple analysis. More advanced work in 
grammar, — such as the comparison of adjec- 
tives, and parsing, both of which are occa- 
sionally included in a junior fourth year's 
course, — have been omitted in favour of 
work of a more generally informative nature. 
Such work includes abundant and varied 
study of words and phrases, familiar 
proverbs, and the vniting of conversations. 
The dictionary practice begun in the previous 
year should be unfailingly continued. 

Study of form. — Special attention has been 
paid during this year’s course to the study 
of form, with the object that even the dullest 
children may master the use of certain 
pegs on which to fasten and cla.ssify their 
ideas in writing. The central aim of the 
work in composition is to give a measure 
of proficiency in three tyjxis of writing, — 
de.sciiptive, narrative, and the complete 
story, — by a knowledge of the fiamework 
on which to build the matcri''! of each one. 
This method of btudy will piove a true 
foundation for the more advanced "essay" of 
the secondary school, with its accompanying 
"abstract.” The "Readings” have been 
chosen to give examples of each of these 
types of prose, the oral work and exercises 
on composition based upc»n the "Reading" 
being framed to bring out the structure 
of each type. Three varieties of descriptive 
writing are given : the description of a 
building (chapters 2 and 4), of people 
(chapters 5 and ii), and of animals (chapter 
12). In each case the children are led to 
notice the orderly arrangement of the 
description, and are given opportunity to 
wnte a passage of their own on similar 
lines. Throughout the work, emphasis is 
laid upon the function of the paragraph, 
and the diildren are encouraged to think 
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of headings which express the substance of 
paragraphs in the "Reading." The narrative 
'* Readings" (chapters 7, 8 and 9) also provide 
simple models for the children's own efforts. 
The story-telling "Reading" (diapter 3) b 
specially chosen to bring out the structure 
of a complete story, which, for the con- 
venience of yoimg pupils, is termed its 
"begi nnin g, middle and end." Practice 
in story-writing on the foundations of 
"b eginning , middle and end” is not limited 
to this lesson, but occurs throughout the 
course, and should be fimly instilled into 
the mind of the pupil by the end of his 
four years’ course in the junior school. 
As in the previous years, subjects which 
are already familiar to tlie children are 
chosen for composition, and the oral dis- 
cussion continues to hold its important 
place in all preparatory work. 

Special attention has been given to letter 
writing, since this is the form of composition 
most frequently employed by all of us in 
everyday life. Suggestions for the arrange- 
ment of the subject matter 10 a letter have 
also been given, for it has been found that 
in this case, as well as in other types of 
writing, the knowledge of some definite 
form on which to build ideas is of great 
assistance to the young pupil. 

CkibolaiBbip examinaiion.— For the con- 
venience of those teachers who are bringing 
their children to the standard of scholarship 
examinations, a selection of county scholar- 
ship papers has been included. These will 
speak for themselves, and furnish an indi- 
cation of any additional work required to be 
done by children taking the examinations. 
It will be seen that, generally speaking, 
the work covered by the course given in 
these volumes is quite sufficient, but that 
in some cases additional grammatical know- 
ledge is required, — chiefly the use of prepo- 
sitions, gender, case, particular analysis and 
parsing. 

SeMfliing hiiiti. — ^The writer has found it 
an excellent plan to let children in all classes 


of the junior school wite short messages 
and letters at every odd minute that can 
be spared for the purpose. It is only by 
constant practice that children acquire 
facility in writing. Whatever has to be 
smitten let the children decide what is to be 
the chief point of their message; what is to 
be the banning, middle and end. Arrange in 
the time-table for a short "Optional Period” 
of ten minutes every day, or if possible 
every session. Keep a box of half sheets 
of paper always ready; rapidly distribute 
the sheets and let the children write during 
the ten minutes. Sometimes the writing 
may be a short passage from dictation, at 
other times a short story may be read to 
them once for re-writing. This last "old- 
fashioned" plan is still useful. It helps the 
children to listen keenly for the chief point 
of the story, for the beginning, middle and 
end. Utilise most of the Optional Time, 
however, for the writing of messages, tele- 
grams, birthday greetings, notes to the 
teacher, etc. Occasionally set such exercises 
as the following: — 

(1) Write down what you would make 
your chief point if 7ou were asked to write 
compositions on the following: A Cat 
Catching a Moose; A Lion in the Zoo; 
A Snowstorm; A Day in the Country; 
A Day at the Seaside; etc. 

(2) Write down the first or key sentences 
for composition on the following; A Fairy; 
A Game of Football; An Accident on the 
Ice. 

(3) Name in order the details you would 
mention in writing a composition on Making 
a Kite, or Mending a Stocking, or Repairing 
a Puncture. 

When reading from books, wlietlier from, 
literature, history or geography, keep the 
children alert to find the salient points of 
the narratives. Notice in good prose how 
the paragraphs are arranged, how emphasis 
is produced, how a writer frequently begins 
with a key sentence and then goes on to 
enlarge on the theme throughout one or 
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more paragraphs, how, particularly in stories, 
a climax is produced. 

Here is an example of the way one might 
deal with a story in the classroom. 

' To the children. — In examining a number 
of anecdotes one usually finds that the 
various happenings arc related in an orderly 
way so as to lead step by step to the chief 
point of the story. This ladderhke arrange- 
ment of a narrative is called pioducing a 
climax {climax is a Greek word for ladder). 

Listen to the following anecdote: — 

"There is a well-known story of an old 
fanner calling his three idle sons around 
him when on his death-bed, to impart to 
them an important secret. ‘My sons/ he 
said, ‘a great tieasurc lies hid in the estate 
which I am about to leave to you ' The 
old man gasped. ‘ Where is it hid ? ‘ exclaimed 
:hc sons in a breath. T am about to tell 
you,' said the old man, ‘you will have to 

dig for it ' but his breath failed him 

before he could impart the weighty scciet, 
and he died. Forthwith the sons set to 
woik with spade and matt )ck upon the 
long-neglected fields, and they turned up 
every sod and clod upon the estate. They 
discovered no treasure, but they learnt to 
work; and when the fields were sown, and the 
harvest came, lol the yield was prodigi(*.»s, 
in consequence of the thorough till ’ 
which they had undergone. Then it w«^s 
that they discovered the treasure concealed 
in the estate, of which their wise old father 
had advised them." 

In this anecdote you will notice some of 
the principles to be noted on writing para- 
graphs. These are: — (i) a "key" sentence 
which gives a word-picture of the «icene 
and states clearly what one is guuig to 
read about: (2) there is a "chief point" 
in the story; viz., a great sure was hidden* 
(3) the sentences are arranged in an orderly 
way to lead step by step to the "climax” 
of the story; viz., when the fields were sown, 
and the harvests came, lo! the yield was 
prodigious: (4) there is a "strong closing 
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sentence" which sums up the story and 
emphasises the point about the treasure. 

Notice how the interest of the reader is 
maintained by the ladderlike arrangement 
of the sentences leading to the climax. 
Here are some of the rungs of the ladder: — 
the sons gathered round the bedside — the 
secret was just about to be imparted — the 
man died — the secret remained untold — 
excitedly the sons began to dig — day by 
day they continued the work — the yield was 
prodigious f 

Another important feature of story-writing 
is the "choice of words.” When studymg 
passages from good writings it is a capital 
plan to preserve lists of sonu of the wi iter’s 
descriptive words. Note, for instance, the 
following choice of words in this short 
anecdote, and see whether you would 
improve the telling of the story by using 
other words with similar meanmgs: — impart 
to them an important secret; a treas- 
ure; hi:> breath failed him; weighty secret, 
long-neglccted fields (why are these words 
used?); the yitld was prodigious, thorough 
tillage, trcasu»c concealed m estate; 
wise old father. 

Ihi Intel cst in this story is further 
increased by the introduction of "conver- 
sations" between the father and sons. 

Twelve important roles. — Tlie teadier will 
find it helpful to keep m mind the following 
rules for the writing of composition. 

Twelve Important Rules for Writing 
Cfomposition 

(1) The opening sentences should give the 
key to the subject about which one is writing. 

(2) There should be one chief point with 
whidi the account deals. 

(3) The account should convey one chief 
impression to the reader. 

(4) Tlie sentences should l^ set out in an 
orderly fashion to develop the chief point. 

(5) Exact details should be enumerated 
in proper order, generally beginning with 
the largest and most easily observed. 
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(6) Emphasis can be given by tepetUion 
of words, or words of similar meaning. 

(7) In stones and narratives the sentences 
slionld lead step by step to a climax, 

(8) Sentences should be varied in length^ 
short sentences suggest rapid movement. 

(9) The introduction of conversations makes 
the account interesting and real.- 

(10) The closing sentences should summar- 
ise the chief matters dealt with in the 
composition. 

(11) A plan should be prepared before 
wniing is cuiiimenced. 

(12) The completed account should be 
careJuUy read, corrected, and punctuated. 

L— LETTER WREHNO 

Introduction 

I ET'FERS provide the chief field for 
exerci.se in English composition in 
everyday life. For this reason, many 
of the ExercLses throughout this year's 
course are given in the form of letters, and 
it has been found u.seful to provide a stan- 
dard of letter writing at the outset. The 
children should have plenty of practice in 
the formalities of letter writing — the address, 
date, beginning and conclusioa— so that 
these points will neither give difficulty which 
hinders a free flow of ideas, nor by their 
faulty execution niai an otherwise good letter. 

Tlic plan of arranging a letter in “five 
parts" (see Exercise 1 .) should not be 
rigorously followed to the extent of cramping 
the child's natural style. It will be found, 
however, useful to encourage the insertion 
of paragraphs (2) and (4) — “reference to 
friend's affairs" — in all friendly letters, as 
this ensures a measure of politeness and 
unselfish thought. 

As a preface to their stuay, the pupils 
will find the following childish letter interest- 
ing. It was written by Princess Victoria 
when slie was nine years old, to Prince 
Leopold, afterwards king of the Belgians. 
“ Aunt Sophia " was Princess Sophia, daughter 
of George III. 


Reading 

Kensington Palace, 

25th November, 1828. 

My dearest Uncle, 

I wish you many happy returns of your 
birthday; I very often think of you, and 
I hope to see you soon again, for I am very 
fond of you. I see my Aunt Sophia often, 
who looks very well, and is very well. I 
use every day your pretty soup basin. Is 
it very warm in Italy? It is so mild here, 
that I go out every day. Mama is tolerable 
well, and I am quite well. 

Your affectionate Niece, 

Victoria. 

P.S. I am very angry wdth you. Uncle, for 
you have never written to me once since 
you went, and that is a long while. 

From Letters of Qtteen Victoria. 

Oral Work 

Wliere should the address of a letter be 
written? ^ 

Where should the date be written? 

How would you begin a letter to: (a) your 
aunt; (b) your father; (c) your brother; 
(d) the doctor; (e) the baker? 

For what reason did the Princess write 
to Prince Leopold? 

Where was Leopold at the time? 

How would you end a letter to; (a) your 
mother; (6) your nephew; (c) your best 
friend; {d) a clergyman; (e) the butcher? 

What do the letters P.S. stand for? 

What is the meaning of post-script? 
(From the Latin after, scribere^io 

write.) 

What is wrong with the sentence: Mama 
is tolerable well} 

How many times is the word very used 
in Victoria's letter? 

Think of other expressions for: very oflen\ 
very fond of you; she looks very well; vety 
angry. 
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Written Work 

I. The composition ol a letter.— Write on 
the blackboard: 

17, Bletchley Road, 

Sidley, 

Sussex, 

i6th December, 1946. 

(1) My DEAR Haroid, 

(2) lliank you for your long letter. 1 
was interested to hear about the clever 
dog who performs so many tricks. 
Your aunt must be glad that you have 
now taught him to fetch the newspaper, 
for that is something really useful. 
I hope you will train Fido when you 
come home, for he needs it. 

(3) We all miss you very much. Father 
has been busy on the allotment to-day, 
and I have been making strawberry 
jam. Fido stole half a pound of sugar 
from the larder while I was busy putting 
the labels on the jam pots. Perhaps 
when you return you will be able also 
to teach him to be honest. May has 
gone to a party; she says she will be 
writing to you to-morrow. She was 
delighted to hear that you are bringing 
a tortoise for her. She is going to 
call him Paul, and keep him in the 
rockery. 

(4) Please give my love to Aunt Emil} 
and thank her for looking after you so 
well. Let me know on what day to 
expect you and I will meet you at the 
station. 1 hope you will continue to 
have a hajipy time. Fido sends you a 
wag of his tail. 

(5) Your loving Mother, 

Isabel Drv n. 

Let the diildren read this * tier and then 
discuss it oraUy. Tliey should observe 
CdFefuIly the manner of writing the address 
and the date. The numbers in the margin 
indicate the five essential parts of a good 
letter: — (z) Beginning. (2) Friend's affairs. 


(3) News. (4) Friend’s affairs (5) Ending. 
Let them consider each of these parts in 
turn. From (i) and (5) we learn that the 
letter is written by a mother, Mrs. Isabel 
Drown, to her son, Harold Drown. In 
paragraph (2) the mother politely talks 
about Harold's news before her own, and 
we learn from this paragraph what his 
letter was about. Paragraph (3) tells him 
the news from home. Paragraph (4) again 
shows that Harold’s mother is thinking 
about him. 

The children are now to wnte the letter 
which Harold aent to his mother, to which 
the letter given above is the answer. They 
may put any address they wish, and date 
the letter a few days before the date of the 
given letter. Let them arrange their work 
in the five given parts, of course making 
the substance of paragraph (3) an account 
of the clever dog and how Harold taught 
him to fetch the newspaper. 

n. The envelope. 

A. Draw on the blackboard a rectangle 
to represent an envelope, and from the 
children’s suggestions address it as if it 
were the letter Harold sent to his mother. 
This wall promote a discussion on punctua- 
tion, abbreviations, position of the address 
on the envelope, capital letters, and so 
forth. The resulting address will be: 

Mrs. Drown, (Not Mrs. Isabel Drown, for 
she should take her husband’s name) 

17, Bletchley Road, (or Rd ,) 

Sidley, 

Sussex. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. mrs john hams 21 fairfield avenue 
northampton 

2. master david swan rockside maryland 
road paignton devon 

3. fredenck gorringe esq 12 marble terrace 
london n w 2 

4. miss Catherine grant st margarets school 
bumside surrey 
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5. the misses dove 5 burlington terrace 
Uandudno wales 

The children must rewrite these addresses 
as they would stand on envelopes, putting 
in abbreviations where possible. A good 
plan is to let them draw rectangles in pencil 
to represent the envelopes and to write an 
address in the correct position on each one. 

m. Subjects lor letters.— The following 
are suggestions to the children for letter 
writing. 

1. Your friend Maurice has invited you 
to a children’s partj Write a letter 
accepting his invitation. 

2. Your aunt Amy. has written to invite 
you to her house for the Easter holidays. 
Write a letter explaining why you cannot 
come. 

3. You are going to spend your Christmas 
holidays with Uncle Jim, whom you have 
never seen. Write a letter to him describing 
yourself so that he will know you when you 
meet at the station. 

4. Write a letter to a farmer, Mr. Giles, 
asking him to take your dog Bruno for a 
week while you are camping. Tell him on 
which days you will bring and fetch Bruno. 
Describe Bruno; give instructions about 
bis food, sleep and exercise, and any necessary 
warnings about bis behaviour. 

5. Write a letter to your cousin, Gertrude, 
who hves in Africa, telling her about the 
games you play in the sununer. 

6. Your grandmother, who U old and 
delicate, has sent you a fine {faint box for 
your birthday. Write a letter to thank her, 
and tell her your home news. 

7. You have been staying with some 
friends at the seaside. Write a letter to 
their mother, Mrs. Murphy, thanking her 
for having you and describire your journey 
home. 

The children should make their letters 
as full and interesting as they can, dividii^ 
each letter into the five {larts, and inventing 
the subject of {laragraphs (2) and (4)— 
"friend’s affairs" — when these are not 
suggested. 


8.— AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL 

Introduction 

N athaniel hawthorne (1804- 

1864) is established as the greatest 
American novelist. Many of his 
books were written for boys and girls, among 
which was Grandfather’s Chair, in which 
are related the adventures of an old chair 
brought from England to Massacliusetts. 
The stories are of life in eaily New England. 

In reading a descriptive passage of this 
kind, the children should be trained to 
notice how subject matter develops from 
one point to the next, and how it falls natur- 
ally into paragraphs which eacli contain 
one central thought. The first paragraph 
describes the general apfioarance of the 
schoolroom, its size, floor and windows, the 
scholars at their desks, and the fireplace. The 
last point of the first paragraph leads to the 
subject of the second, — ^thc cheerful fire, 
with its blaze and smoke. The next para- 
graph, a very short one, {joints out the 
master’s chair and its {XJsltion with regard 
to the fire. This subject passes naturally 
into a description^in the last {jaragraph, 
of the master himself. 

The schoolroom described in the ’’Reading ’’ 
should provide an interesting subject of 
comparison with a modem schoolroom. 
Exercises on adjectives, word-study and 
com{x>sition are based u{x>n the text. 

Reading 

"Now. imagine yourselves, my children, 
in Master Ezekiel Cheever’s schoolroom. It 
is a large, dingy room, with a sanded floor, 
and is hghted by windows that turn on 
hinges and have little diamond-shapted 
panes of glass. The scholars sit on long 
benclics, with desks before them. At one 
end of the room is a great fireplace, so very 
spacious that there is room enough for three 
or four bo}rs to stand in each of the chimney 
comers. This was the good old fashion of 
fireplaces, when there was wood enough in 
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the forests to keep people warm without their 
digging into the depths of the earth for coal. 

"It is a winter’s day when we take our 
peep into the schoolroom. See what great 
logs of wood have been rolled into the fire- 
place, and what a broad, bright blaze goes 
leaping up the chimney I And every few 
moments a vast cloud of smoke is puffed into 
the room, which sails slowly over tlic heads 
of the scholars, until it gradually settles upon 
the walls and ceiling. They are blackened 
with the smoke of many years already. 

"Next look at the master’s chair I It is 
placed, you perceive, in tlie most comfort- 
able part of the room, where the generous 
glow of the fire is sufficiently felt without 
being too intensely hot. 

"Do you see the venerable schoolmaster, 
severe in aspect, with a black skullcap on 
his head, like an ancient Puritan, and the 
snow of his white beard drifting down to 
iiis very giidle? What boy would dare to 
play, or whisper, or even glance aside from 
his book, while Master Cheever is on the 
lookout behind his spectacles? For such 
offenders, if any such there be, a rod of 
birch is hanging over the fireplace, and a 
heavy ferrule lies on the master’s desk." 

Nathanifl Hawthorne. 

Grandfather's Chair. 

Oral Work 

The schoolroom which is described existed 
over a hundred years ago, why does the 
writer use the word is instead f»f was'i Say 
in the present tense: A rod of birch w^as 
hanging over the fireplace. 

Say in the past tense: A heavy ferrule 
lies on the master's desk. 

Wliich words need to be changed to alter 
the tense of a sentence? 

Think of another word for dingy. 

What was on the floor ot le schoolroom? 

What is on the floor of your schoolroom? 

Describe the windows of the old-fashioned 
schoolroom. 

Describe the windows of your schoolroom. 

On what did the pupils sit? 


On what do you sit in school? 

What was remarkable about the old- 
fashioned fireplace? 

Why was the fireplace made so large? 

Name all the objects in the room which 
arc mentioned in the first paragraph. 

O* what docs the second paragraph tell? 

Do schoolrooms nowadays have fires 
which always smoke, like that one? 

Where was the master’s chair placed^ 

What is the third paragraph about? 

Think of another word for venerable. 

What is the meaning of severe in aspect} 

Wliat is a skullcap} 

Think of a heading which tells what the 
fourth paragraph is about. 

(The teacher will need to explain that 
the Puritans were a body of religious men 
and women who had severe manners and 
wore plain clothes; the men cut their hair 
short, unlike the fashion of those times.) 

What is a girdle} What kind ot costume 
must the master have worn to require a 
girdle? 

For what purpose did he keep a rod of birch} 

W’hat is a ferrule} 

Written Work 


I. Adjectives. 


Point out to the children the nouns in the 
"Reading" which are qualified by two 
adjectives, — large, dingy loom, little , diamond- 
shaped panes, broad, bright blaze. The 
children will all be familiar with the con- 
ventional pairs of adjectives which are used 
to describe articles displayed in shop 
windows. Write on the blackboard the 
following nouns and pairs uf adjectives. 
W’hich make up a grocer’s muddled list* 


best assorted 
good fresh 
fine ripe 
sweet juicy 
splendid cooking 
young spring 

The children arc 
correctly. 


• tomatoes 
apples 

• chocolates 

• onions 
herrings 

• oranges 

to rewrite this list 
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n. Deflnitioiuu 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. A schoolmaster is a man who teaches 
children their lessons. 

2 . A doctor 

3. A butcher 

4. A builder 

5. A tailor 

6. A postmaster 

7. A fireman 

The children must complete these sen- 
tences. 

HL Past and ivresent tense. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The room is lighted by windows that 
turn on hinges and have little panes of 
glass, 

2. It is a winter’s day when we take our 
peep into the schoolroom. 

3. A vast cloud of smoke is puffed into the 
room, which sails over the heads of 
the scholars and settles on the ceiling. 

4 The boys retire, treading softly until 
they have passed the threshold. 

The children must rewrite these sentences 
in the past tense, their minds having been 
already prepared during the ''Or^il Work.*' 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

I The schoolmaster was severe in aspect 

2. He wore a black skullcap, and the snow 
of his beard dnfted down to his girdle. 

3. The master had set everything to 
rights, and was ready to go home to 
dinner, 

4. There stood the old chair, till good 
Master Cheever resumed his scat in it 
the next morning. 

The children must rewritf these sentences 
in the present tense. 

IV. Words often oonfosed. 

A. Teach and karn. Write on the black- 
board: 

I. The master , the boys 


2. When we our lessons well we 

receive good marks. 

3. Let me you how to sew. 

4. My master takes pains to Billy, 

but Billy is very slow to . 

5. We will ask Master Ezekiel if he 

his boys the same lessons that we 

The children must fill the gaps with teach 
or learn, adding s or es to the verb when 
necessary. 

B. Lay or lie. Write on the blackboard: 

1 . 1 my book on the table when I 

down to rest. 

2. The hens in the yard eggs for 

our breakfast. 

3. Susan often too long in bed in the 

morning. 

4. Tell the maid to the table for 

tea. 

5. All the morning the dog in his 

kennel. 

The children must fill the gaps with 
lay or lie, adding s to the verb when 
necessary. 

V. Composition. 

Let the children write letters to one of 
the little boys who attended Ezekiel Choc- 
ver’s scliool. Let them give the bov any 
name they choose, and in their letters com- 
pare their scliool with his. They may begin: 

Address, 

Date. 

Dear Harry, 

I have just been reading about your 
school It is very different from oiiis Our 
schoolroom is a large one, too, but . 

There should be some oral discussion 
before writing the letters, and a guide to 
ordcily arrangement of the subject matter 
should be written on the board, unless 
each child has the ** Reading** beside 
bun. 
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8.— OLIVER AND ORLANDO 

Introduction 

I F the children are acquainted with the 
name of Shakespeare, it will interest 
them to know that over a hundred years 
ago a brother and sister wrote out Shake- 
speare's famous plays in story form, specially 
for the use of children. The “Reading" is 
a passage from As You Like It; it tells of 
an incident to which the teacher may wish 
to give the following introduction : — Orlando 
was the youngest son of a noble lord, who, 
when he died, left Orlando to the care of 
his elder brother Oliver, charging Oliver 
to provide for his brother and give him a 
good education. Oliver, however, cruelly 
neglected and ill-treated his brother, and 
finally threatened to bum the chamber 
where he slept. An old and faithful servant 
u. /erheard Oliver's threat and helped Orlando 
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to escape into the forest where he was forced 
to live in hiding. 

The passage is chosen for its quality of 
being a simple anecdote from which the 
children may learn the essential framework 
of every story — the beginning, middle and 
end. From their eailiest study, the childxen 
should be taught to rcc(*gnise in every story 
its beginning, middle and end, and to build 
their own story composition on these three 
unfailing supports. The text not only gives 
an exercise in story- writing, but material 
has also been chosen horn it fi)r the study 
of the ap()stn>phe, adveibs, oppusit(‘s, ^nd 
the singular and plural forms. 

Reading 

“One m(»rning, as Orlando was going 
through the forest, he saw a man lying 
asleep on the ground, and a large gieen 
snake had twisted itself about his nerk. 
Tlie snake, seeing Oilando approach, glided 
away among the bushes. Orlando went 
nearer, and then he discovered a lioness lie 
crouching, with her head on the ground, 
w’ith a cat-like watch, waiting till the sleep- 
ing man awaked (for it is said that lions will 
prey on nothing that is dead or sleeping). 
It seemed as if Orlando w^as sent bv Provi- 
dence to free the man from the danger of 
the snaki’ and the lioness, but when Orlando 
looked in the m«m*s face, he perceived that 
the sleeper, who was exposed to this double 
peril, was his own brother Oliver, who had 
so cruelly used him, and hatl threatened to 
destroy him by fire; and he was almost 
tempted to leave iiim a prey to the hungiy 
lioness: but brotherly affection and the 
gentleness of his nature soon overcame his 
first anger against lus brother and he drew 
his sw’ord, and attacked the lioness, and 
slew her, and tlms preserved hi^ brother's 
life both from the venomous snake and 
from the furious lioness: but behue (Oilando 
could coiu]uei the lioness, she had torn one 
of his arms with her *>11.11]^ claws. 

“While Orlando wa «5 engaged witii the 
lioness. Oliver awaked, and f)erceiviiig that 
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his brother Orlando, whom he had so 
cruelly treated, was saving him from the 
fury of a wild beast at the risk of his own 
life, shame and remorse at once seized him, 
and he repented of his unwoilhy conduct, 
and besought with many tears his brother's 
pardon for the injuries he had done him. 
Orlando was lejoiced to see him so penitent, 
and readily forgave him* they embraced 
each other, and from that hour Oliver 
loved Orlando with a true brotherly affec- 
tion, though he had come to the forest bent 
on his destruction.” 

Charles and Ma y Lamb. 

Tales from Shakespeare, 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story tell 
you? 

What was the first danger Orlando 
saw? 

What was the second danger Orlando 
saW^ 

Why could the man not protect himself^ 
For what time was the lioness waiting? 
Say the masculine of Uortess, 

Say the feminine of prince. 

What is the meaning of sent by Providence'^ 
(Providence signifie.s God's providence, the 
care He exerts over His creatures.) 

What was this double periP 
Say in one word destroy by fire. 

What did Orlando discover as he drew 
near to the man? 

WTiat tempted Orlando to leave Oliver 
as a prey to the lioness? 

What two things overcame his anger 
towards Oliver? 

What did Orlando do? 

What did the lioness do? 

What did Oliver do? 

What does the end of the story tell 
you? 

What is the meaning of penitent} 

What is meant by bent on his destruction} 
Think of a heading lor each paragraph 
telling what it is about. 


Written Work 

I. The apostrophe. (Lifted comma.) 

A. Discuss with the children the use of 
the apostrophe to show belonging. We may 
say: The neck of the man: but we usually 
say: the man's neck. The apostrophe and 
the s in man's tell us that the next word 
means something that belongs to him 

Wiite on the blackboard: 

1. The coils of the snake. 

2. The prey of the lion. 

3. The face of the man. 

4. The life of his brother. 

5. Tlie peril of the sleeper. 

6. The fury of the wild beast. 

The children must rewrite these words 
using the apostrophe and s, 

B. When a word is in the plural and 
already ends in s, we need only to add the 
apostrophe after the s to show belonging. 
For: The tails of the lions, we write The 
lions' tails. 

Write on the blackboard 

I The nests of Ui£ snakes. 

2. The home of the lions. 

3 The perils of the sailors. 

4. The lives of the two brothers. 

5. The fury of wild beasts. 

6 The desks of the pujnls. 

The children must write these v^ords using 
the apostrophe. 

n. Adverbs. (Words which tell how, when 
and where) 

Discuss with the children the function of 
an adverb, — a word that tells more about 
the verb, or action, of the sentence. Revise 
the three principal kinds of adverb ; 
{a) Adverbs of manner, telling how the 
action was done, as: The snake glided 
quietly, (b) Adverbs of place, telling where 
it was done, as: He went away, (c) Adverbs 
of time, telling when it was done, as: I saw 
you yesterday. 
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Write on the blackboard: 

1. Oliver had treated his brother (how’f). 

2. Orlando met the danger (how'i). 

3. Take that child {where}), 

4. Come (where?). 

' 5. Tell him to bring the book (when^). 

6. (when?) I had a bad cold, but (when'>) 
I am better. 

The children must rewrite the sentences 
filling the gaps with one word that answers 
the given questions how, where, when. 

m. story telling. 

Discuss with the children the essential 
framework of every good story, — it must 
have a beginning, middle and end Referring 
to the "Reading” ; (a) the beginning icWb 
you that Orlando was walking in a forest ; 
(6) the middle tells you about his adventures; 
(c) the end tells you how his adventures 
rnronciled him to his brother. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. (a) A dog was sauntering along a road. 
(6) He saw a cat, gave chase and had 

many adventures. 

(c) He came home scratched from nose 
to tail. 

2. (a) In a crowded street a little boy let 

go his mother's hand. 

(h) He was lost and had many adven- 
tures, 

(f) He was brought home by a poh 
man. 

3. (a) A girl read a book about fairies. 

(ft) She got up at midnight and went 

into the garden to look for fames 
(c) She spent the next day in bed. 

The children must complete these stories, 
making them as interesting and full of detail 
as they can, but they should aim a* ’ * dng 
one chief point in the story. They should 
always begin with a "key” sentence. 

17. Singular and plural. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 
faces, brothers, snake, head, bushes, lioness 
furies, injury, children, man, lives, knife. 


The children must put all the singular 
words into the plural and vice versa. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The man lies asleep. 

2. The snake glided away. 

3 The lioness was crouching. 

4. I'he sleeper is in danger. 

5. The brother has much courage. 

The children must rewrite these sentences 
in the plural. 

V. Opposites. 

Write on the blackboard' 

I Orlando was awake but Oliver lay 
“(I)-. 

2. Oliver was cruel, but Orlando was 

-(2)-. 

3 Orlando fortunately conquered the lion- 
ess, for they would both have died if 
she had been — (3) — . 

4. Orlando's haired turned to — (4) — . 

5 Orlando had the goodness to presen c 
the life of the brother who had threat- 
ened to — (5) — him. 

The children must make a numbered list 
of the correct opposites to fill the gaps. 
They need not rewrite the sentences. 


4 —THE OLD HOUSE 

Introduction 

“^HIS simple description merits the 
I close study of its form The teacher 
should point out that each paragraph 
contains a particular ccntial thought, and 
that the theme of the whole passage is the 
age of the house, — it was, as the title also 
tells us, an old house. 

The opening sentence tells us this chief 
feature of the house and the second sentence 
amplifies the first. The first paragraph, 
therefore, is wholly laken up with the idea 
of the age of the house. In the second 
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paragraph we read a description of the 
house and its surroundings. The third tells 
of the rooks which lived in tlie old trees of 
the garden. The last paragraph reiterates 
the main point of the desenption, and 
balances the opening paragraph. 

After oral discussion the children should 
be able to build up a written desenption 
on similar lines, as suggested in Exercise IV. 
Material has been chosen from the '' Reading " 
for work with phrases and adjectives. 


Reading 

“Once upon a time in an old town, in an 
old street, theie stood a very old house. 
Such a house as you could hardly find 
nowadays, however you searched, for it 
belonged to a gone-by time — a time now 
quite passed away. 

“It stood in a street, but yet it was not 
like a town house, for though the front 
opened right on to the pavement, the back 
windows looked out upon a beautiful, 
quamtly-terraced garden, with old tree^ 
growing so thick and close together that in 
summer it was like living on the edge of a 
forest to be near them ; and even in winter 
the web of their interlaced branches hid all 
clear view behind. 

“There wa*; a colony of rooks in this old 
garden. Year after year they held their 
parliaments and cawed and chattered and 
fussed; year after year thty built their 
nests and hatched their eggs; year after 
year, I suppose, the old onfs gradually died 
off and the young ones took their place, 
though, but for knowing this must be so, 
no one would have suspcftcd it, fur to all 
appearance the rooks were always the same — 
ever and always the same 

“Time mdeed seemed to stand still in 
and all about the old house, as if it and the 
people who inhabited it had got sn old that 
they could not get any older, and had 
outhved the possibility of change." 

Mrs. Molesvnorth. The Cuckoo Clock. 


Oral Work 

What is the chief point of the first sen- 
tence? 

Think of other words for searched, and 
gone-by days. 

What is the second paragraph about? 

In what way was the house like a town 
house? 

In what way was it like a country house? 

What is the meaning of terraced} 

Wliat docs guamtly mean? 

Thmk of another word for interlaced. 

Why does the writer speak of the branches 
as forming a web? 

What is a colony} 

When do birds seem to be holding a 
parltamenO 

W^ien do birds seem to fuss} 

Why does the wnter only suppose that 
the old rooks died off and the young ones 
took their placed 

Wliat IS the chief point of the last sentence 
of the “Reading"? 

In what way is the last paragraph like 
the first? 

Find all the w^ords and phrases which 
convey the idea of ^jjge. 


Writien Work 

I. Adverbial phrases (Phrast^s telling how, 
when and where ) 

Write on the blackboard 

I. Once upon a time. 

2 In d gone-by time. 

3. In a street. 

4 On the edge of a forest. 

5. Always the same. 

6 In and all about. 

The children must write these phrases, 
which are taken from the “Reading," in 
sentences of their own 

IL Simple analysis. 

A short oral revision on subject and 
predicate will be necessary. The subject is 
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the thing or person we are speaking of; 
the predicate is what is told us about the 
subject. Take the sentence: Henry has a 
new bat\ Henry is the subject, the person 
we are speaking of; has a new bat is the 
' predicate, what is told us about Henry. 

A. Write on the blackboard* 

1. The house belonged to a gone-by tinie 

2. The front opened right on to the pave- 
ment 

3. The back windows looked out upon a 
garden. 

4. '1 he old trees grew thick and close 
together. 

5. The old rooks gradually died otf. 

6. The young ones took their place 

7. Tune, indeed, seemed to stiind still. 

The children must divide each sentence 
into subject and predicate. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

r. The busy streets 

2. A horse and cart 

j. The wireless 

4. Telegraph poles 

5. A bus driver 

6. Books 

7. Boys and girls 

The children must supply predicates to 
the subjects, making the sentence^ as 
interesting as they can. 

C. Write on the blackboard: 

1. lasts many years, 

2. is a swift runner. 

3. gobble up the wonns and giubs 

4. make good footballers 

5. have long tails. 

6. was hidden behind the clouds. 

7. live in the fields. 

The children must add subjects to these 
predicates, using three or more words 
wherever possible. 

m. composition. 

Discuss with the children the subject of 
The New House, putting on the board the 


headings of each step in the discussion as it 
proceeds. Almost every child will be familiar 
with some ncwly-crected building. Discuss 
the situation of a new house — probably in 
a newly-made road Discuss the garden — 
just an enclosed portion of meadow, maybe, 
with the grass by the house trampled away 
by the ff'ct of the builders. Then consider 
whether Uktc might be any trees in the 
garden — most probably not; any trees 
would be newly planted, and there would 
be no rooks' nests in these. Discuss the 
interior of the house, with its new decora- 
tions and up-to-date fittmgs Finally, suggest 
the family that would move into such a 
house — probably a newly-marncd couple. 

The children, assisted by the lieadings 
on the blackboard, shouhl now write a 
composition — The New House — bt ginning 
and ending with foicible .sentences which 
brmg out the main point of the hou^-e, —its 
newness. 

IV. Messages and telegrams. 

Write on the blackboard* 

r. Please send a car to meet Aunt Emily 
at Tonbridge 'ii.ition Her train arrives 
at four o’clock this afternoon. 

2. 1 lia\t‘ )ust put 3^our dog on the train 
which left Paddington station at eleven 
o’clock this morning. He is m the 
guard s van. 

3 John has sprained his ankle and cannot 
come home to-day. I am keeping him 
here till next week. Please do not 
worry about him, I can assure you he 
will be well looked after. 

4. W^ould you kindly send on my hockey 
stick and pads which are in the top 
cupboard of rny w^ardrobc We are 
g(ung to play a match against Surrey 
next week. 

The children must wTite these messages 
in the form of telegrams, using the fewest 
possible words which express tlie sense of 
the message. (For example: i. Aunt Emily 
arrives Tonbridge 4 p.m. send car ) 
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6.— THE GIANT ATLAS 

Introduction 

AS a preface to the “Reading" the 
teacher may remind the children that 
-^Hercules was a famous Greek hero 
who travelled about the earth pcrfoiming 
mighty deeds of strength and courage. On 
one of his journe3'S he came to the shore 
of a great ocean on which was floating an 
enormous golden cup. Hercules climbed 
into the cup, which floated away over the 
sea till it brought him to .m island. On this 
island stood the giant Atlas, whose task it 
was to hold up the sky on his shoulders. 


In studying this personal description, as 
in the , case of the description of The Old 
House, the teacher should draw attention 
to the central thought of each paragraph. 
The first paragraph describes the appearance 
and general proportions of the giant; the 
second tells the details of his features, and 
the third adds some other interesting 
information about him. Emphasis is laid 
throughout the “Reading" on the size of 
the giant, many adjectives being employed 
to bring out this point. We are told that 
the giant was intolerably big. iaU and vast] 
we read of his huge eyes, great hands, and 
enormous features. Similes are used to 
illustrate the same point: the giant was as 
tall as a mountain, the clouds 



were like a girdle for him and 
hung like a hoary beard from 
his chin, and each of his eyes 
was as big as yonder lake. The 
teacher will probably need to 
explain to the children the 
significance of the last para- 
graph — the giant had been 
standing there over seven 
hundred years, as long as it 
takes acorn to grow into 
an ancient oak tree. Tlie 
teacher should encourage the 
children to picture for them- 
selves a giant large enough 
to hold up the sky. 

Reading 

“It was a giant I 

“ But such an intolerably 
big giant I A giant as tall as 
a mountain; so vast a giant, 
that the clouds rested about 
his midst, like a girdle, and 
hung like a hoary beard from 
his chin, and flitted before his 
huge eyes, so that he could 
neither see Hercules nor the 


[Photo: AUnaH, goldcn cup in which he was 
voyaging. And, most wonderful 


Atlas Supporting thb Hbavbms 
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of all, the giant held up his great hands and 
appeared to support the sky, which, so 
far as Hercules could discern through the 
clouds, was resting upon his head! This 
does really seem almost too much to believe. 
t "Just then a breeze wafted away the 
clouds from before the giant's visage, and 
Hercules beheld it, with all its enormous 
features; eyes each of them as big as yonder 
lake, a nose a mile long, and a mouth of the 
same width. It was a countenance terrible 
from its enormity of size, but disconsolate 
and weary, even as you may see the fares 
of many people nowadays, who are com- 
pelled to sustain burdens beyond tlieir 
strength. 

“Poor fellow I He had evidently stood 
there a long while. An ancient forest had 
been growing and decaying round his feet, 
and oak trees, of six and seven centuries 
old, had sprung from the acorns, and forcid 
incmsclves between his toes." 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The Wonder Book. 
Oral Work 

Wliat docs the opening sentence tell you? 

What is the chief point of each of tlie 
second and third sentences? 

Pick out all the words which tell \ u 
about the size of the giant. 

Wliat is the meaning of hoary} 

Why could the giant not see Hercu’^s? 

What did the giant carry on his head? 

How was Hercules able at last to see the 
giant's face? 

Which two words are used to mean face} 

What arc features} 

What adjective is used to desenbe the 
giant's features? 

How big were the giant's eyes? 

How big were his nose *id mouth? 

What made his face look terrible} 

What burden had the giant to bear? 

What is the meaning of disconsolate} 

Why was the giant’s face disconsolate and 
weary} 


Why docs the witer call the giant Poor 
fellow} 

How do you know that the giant liad been 
standing there a long time? 

Written Work 

L Similes. 

A. Wiite on the blackboard: 

1. The giant was as tall as a . 

2. The clouds rested about hi:> midbt, like 

a . 

3. They hung from his chin like a hoary 

4. Ills eyes were as big as yonder . 

I'lic children must fill in th^se gaps from 
memory. 

B Write on the blackboard: 

1. like an eel. 

2. as proud as a peacock. 

3. like a scarecrow, 

4 as fair as a lily. 

5. as quiet as a mouse. 

Ihe children must complete* these sen- 
tences with words of their own choosing. 

n. Synonyms. 

A. Wnte on the blackboaid: 

The giant was as tall as a mountain, and 
so vast that the clouds lested about hi>i 
midst. They flitted before his huge eyes and 
hid his enormous features, while he held 
up his great hands to suppoit the sky. 

Let the children pick out and write in a 
list the five words in this passage which 
mean big. 

B. Wnte on the blackboard: 

1. The giant appeared to support the sky. 

2. A breeze wafted away the clouds. 

3. Hercules beheld the giant's visage 

4. His countenance was disconsolate and 
weary, 

5. He was compelled to sustain a burden 
beyond his strength. 
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6. An ancient foreeX had been growing 
round his feet. 

The children must supply words of similar 
meaning for those in italics. Ask them which 
sentences they prefer, their own, or those in 
the “Reading.” 

in. Joining sentences. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. Hercules was a famous Greek hero. He 
travelled round the earth 

2. He came to the shore of an ocean. On 
it was floating a gold a cup. 

3. Heicules climbed into the cup. li 
floated away over the sea. 

4. Hercules saw a giant. He was as tall 
as a mountain. 

5. He appeared to support the sky. It was 
resting upon his head. 

6. People have weary faces. They sustain 
burdens beyond their strength. 

The children must join these sentences 
by putting the relative pronouns who and 
which in place of the personal pronouns in 
italics. 

No. 6 is difficult because the relative who 
must follow people ; it will lead to a usefpl 
discussion. 

IV. Composition. 

The following arc easy subjects for com- 
position based on the text: 

1. Pretend that you are Hercules and 
write a letter to your mother who is at 
home in Greece, telling her about the giant 
Atlas. You may begin: 

My dear Mother, 

I cannot tell you my address, for I am 
on a strange island. I came here 

2. Tell what happened after Hercules met 
the giant, and finish the adventure in any 
way you choose. Before you begin to write, 
decide what the beginning, middle and end 
of your story shall be. Decide, too, what 
shall be the chief point of your story. Tiy 
and arrange a cUmax to the story. 


6.— ULYSSES DEBIDINO THE CYCLOPS 

Introduction 

I UDWIG FRIEDRICH SCHUTZEN- 
BERGER was bom in France in 
1825. He studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, and died in that city in 
1903. Before studying the picture, the 
children should hear the “Reading,” which 
tells the story of the incident it portrays. 
A wider view of its mythological background 
is given here for the use of the teacher in 
further explanation. 

Ulysses, historically of a later date than 
the supposed character of Hercules, was one 
of the principal Greek heroes in the Trojan 
war. In Greek he is called Odysseus; he 
was king of Ithaca, a small island on the 
western coast of Greece. When he was but 
lately married to Peneloixj, and his only 
son, Telemachus» was still an infant, the 
Trojan war began, and Ulysses set off for 
Troy with a band of men in twelve ships. 
Troy was taken in the tenth year of the 
war, and Ulysses' adventures on his journey 
home form the subject of the Homeric 
poem, called after him, the “Odyssey.” 
For ten years Ulysses wandered on his 
homeward voyage. 

One of his earlier adventures was in the 
land of the Cyclops, a pastoral people of 
one-eyed giants. Ulysses encountered the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, and destroyed his one 
eye. Polyphemus was a son of Poseidon, 
the god of the sea, and he besought his 
father to avenge this act; thus it was that 
Poseidon, to punish Ulysses, sent him 
wandering for ten long years before he 
reached home. The details of Ulysses' 
adventure with the Cyclops are told in the 
“Reading,” which opens at the point where 
Ulysses and a small band of his men are 
shut up in the giant's cave. The picture 
shows Ulysses' departure from the land of 
the Cyclops. He stands on the prow of the 
boat, mocking the blinded Polyphemus, 
who in his rage hurls a rock after the ship 
and prays to his father, Poseidon, to avenge 
the injury. 
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Reading 

** Ulysses did not give way to despair. 
The giant had left his stick in the cave; 
it was as large as the mast of a great ship. 
From this Ulysses cut a portion six feet long, 
and his men cut and rubbed as if they were 
making a spear shaft • Ulysses then sharpened 
it to a point, and hardened the point m the 
fire. It was a thick, rounded bar of wood, 
and the men cast lots to choose four who 
should twist the bar in the giant's eye when 
he fell asleep at night. Back he came at 
sunset, and drove his flo ks into the cave, 
rams and all. Then he put up his stone 
door, milked his ewes, and killed two men 
and cooked them. 

"Ulysses meanwhile had filled one of 
the wooden, ivy bowls full of the strong wme 
of Maron without putting a drop of water 
mto it. This bowl he offered to the giant, 
who had never heard of wine He drank 


one bowl after another, and when he was 
merry he said that he would make Ulysses 
a present. ‘What is your name?’ he asked. 
‘My name is Nobody* said Ulysses. 'Then 
I shall eat the others first and Nobody last,' 
said the giant. ‘That shall be your gift.' 
Then he fell asleep. 

"Ulysses took his bar of wood, and made 
the point red-hot in the fire. Next his four 
men rammed it into the giant's one eye, 
and held it down, while Ulysses twirled it 
round. The Cyclops roared and leaped to 
his feet, and shouted for help to the other 
giants who lived in the ncighbourmg caves. 
‘Who is troubling you, Polyphemus^' they 
answered ‘Why do you wake us out of our 
sleep?' The giant answered, ‘Nobody is 
killing me by his cunning, not at all in fair 
light.' ‘Then if nobody is harming you 
nobody can help you,' shouted ti giant 
‘ If you are ill, pray to your father, Poseidon, 
who IS the god of the sea ' So the giants all 
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went back to bcd| and Ulysses laughed low 
to see how his cunning had deceived them. 
Then the giant went and took down his 
door and sat in the doorway, stretching out 
hij arms, so as to catch his prisoners as they 
went out. 

••But Ulysses had a plan. He fastened 
sets of three rams together with twisted 
withies, and bound a man to each ram in the 
middle, so that the blind giant's hands 
would feel only the two outside rams. The 
biggest and strongest ram Ulysses seized, 
and held on by his liands and feet to its 
fleece, under its belly, and then all the 
sheep went out through the doorway, and 
the giant felt them, but did not know that 
they were carrying out the men. 'Dear 
rami* he said to the biggest, which carried 
Ul 5 ^es, 'you do not come out first, as usual, 
but last, as if you were slow with soirow for 
v'^iir master, whose eye Nobody has blinded.' 

"Then all the rams went out into the open 
country, and Ulysses unfastened his men, 
and drove the sheep down to his ship and 
so on board. His crew wept when they 
heard of the death of six of their friends, 
but Ulysses made them row out to sea. 
When he was just so far away from the 
cave as to be within hcanng distance, lie 
shouted at the Cyclops and mocked him. 
Then that giant broke off the rocky peak 
of a great hill and threw it in the direction 
of the sound. The rock fell in front of the 
ship, and raised a wave that drove it back 
to shore, but Ulysses punted it off with a 
long pole, and his men rowed out again, 
far out. Ulysses again shouted to the giant, 
'If any one asks you who blinded you, say 
that it was Ulysses, Laertes' son, of Ithaca 
the stormer of cities.' 

"Then the giant prayed to the & i-r'^d, 
his father, that Ulysses might never come 
home, or if he did, that he might come 
late and lonely, with loss of a^ his men, and 
find sorrow in his house. Then the giant 
heaved and threw another rock, but it fell 
at the stem of the ship, and the wave drove 
the ship farther out to sea, to 4he shore of 
an island. There Ulysses and his men landed, 

T— VOL. 4 


and killed some of the giant's sheep, and 
took supper, and drank wine. 

"But the Sca-god heaid the prayer of liis 
son, the blind giant *' 

Andrew Lang. Tales of Greece and Troy, 

Oral Work 

From the Reading. 

Wliat dofs the beginning of the story tell 
you? 

Wliat preparations did Ulysses make? 

What did Polyphemus do when he came 
home? 

What did Ulysses give the giant ^ 

What name did Ulysses say was his? 

What gift did the giant promise Ulysses? 

Tell how Ulybscs blinded the Cyclops 

Wliy did the other giants not come to help 
Polyphemus^ 

How did the giant try to catch the 
prisoners? 

Ttll how Ulysses and his men escaped. 

Wliat did they do with the sheep? 

How did the giant know where and who 
Ulysses was? 

What revenge did the giant take? 

Wliat does the end of the story tell you? 

What do you know of the re^t of Ulysses' 
advcntuics from the last sentence of the 
" Reading ? 

From the Picture. 

Where can you see the giant Polyphemus? 

What IS the giant doing? 

How was it that the giant did not manage 
to hit the ship? 

Who ib the man standing on the prow of 
the ship? 

Desciibe the man's dress. 

Of what nationality is he? 

Where is the steersman^ 

What is the steersman doing’ 

What are the men doing who are standing 
in the middle of the ship? 

How many men can you see rowing^ 

WTiat creatures can you sec in the ship? 

Where did these animals come from? 
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What is hanging from the prow of the 
ship? 

What aic the four discs along the side of 
the ship-' 

Written Work 

L Conjunctions. 

Write on the blackboard: 

but, that, as if because, although, while, 
until lest 

1 Ul\sses and his men were not idle. 
IhL> wtre in th* cave. 

2 1 he men cut and rubbed the stick 
lluy were making a spear shaft. 

3 They were forced to wait. The giant 
was asleep. 

4 The giant ct^iild not see to catch them. 
He was blind 

5 Ui}sses did not laugh loudly. The 
giant should hear him. 

6 Most of the men w'cre saved. Six were 
eaten 

7. His crew would have stayed to weep. 
Ul>bscs made them row out to sea, 

8 The giant prayed Ulysses might never 
come home. 

The children must join these sentences 
with one of tli^ given conjunctions, which 
may be written wTth the numbers of the 
sentences, mstead of rewriting the sentences 

n. Pronouns. 

A. W'ntc on the blackboard' 

I Ulysses sharpened the stick to a point. 

2. The giant killed two men and cooked 
the men, 

3 Ulysses filled the bowl and gave the 
bowl to the giant, 

4. The giants answered. "Why do you 
wake the giants out 01 our sleep?" 

5. 7 he rams wont out bound two and two. 

6 . The men saw the giant break off a 
fragment of rock and hurl the rock at the 
men. 

The children must substitute pronouns 
for the words in italics. 


m. Imaginative writing. 

Write on the blackboard: 

After sailing for twelve hours, Ulysses 
sighted a mighty rock which towered out 
of the water, and, thinkmg it might be 
an island, he turned his course thither. As 
the ship approached the rock, he and his 
men heard a rumbling sound, which grew 
louder and louder 

The children must complete this story, 
deciding in their own minds what shall be 
the middle and end of it. before they begin 
to write. Let them decide, too, what is to 
be the chief point of their story, and also 
arrange a climax for it. 

IV. Messages and telegrams. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. Christmas greetings. 

2. Meet me car Euston station 7 pm. 
Wednesdav. 

3. Come to-morrow for three weeks bring 
racquet and batlung costume. 

4. Happy birthday. 

6 Father ill come home. 

Ihe children flTUst expand these telegrams 
into intercstmg and polite messages, adding 
any details they please. 


7.— OUIDO IN THE CORNFIELD 

Introduction 

r 1 ^HIS delightful narrative extract 
I supplies material (or a variety of 
exercises. The children should be 
encouraged to visualise the scene. — the yel- 
low com on the hillside, the yellow curls of 
a little boy only as tall as the wheat itself. 
The language is so simple that the children 
will find it easy to pay attention to the 
details. Have they ever seen a bumblebee? 
A scarlet fly? A bright yellow wasp? A 
golden fly? Let them find words to describe 
the character of Guido. — ^he watched all 
the plants and anim^-Us, he listened to their 
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voices, he saved a mouse from the clutches 
of a hawk. 

The subject matter falls naturally into 
three paragraphs. The first desenbes the 
scene of the narrative and gives its context. 
The second paragraph tells in minute detail 
all the things Guido noticed as he sat among 
the corn. The last paragraph tells an incident 
which is complete in itself as a story. 
Encourage the children to discuss the form 
of this story. It has a beginning — something 
went over; a middle — the hawk’s prepara- 
tions and swoop int<^ the com, with Guido's 
interference ; and it has an end — the mouse 
escaped. 

Reading 

"All the time Guido was descending tlic 
slope, for little feet always go down the hill 
as water docs, and when he looked back 
he found that he had left the fir trees so far 
behind that he was in the middle of the 
field. If people had looked they could 
hardly have seen him, and if he had taken 
his cap off they could not have done so 
because the yellow curls would be so much 
the same colour as the yellow corn. He 
stooped to see how nicely he cou^d hide 
himself, then he knelt, and in a minute sat 
down, so that the wheat rose up high above 
him. 

"Another bumblebee went over along the 
tips of the wheat — burr-rr — as he passed, 
then a scarlet fly, and next a bright yellow 
wasp who was telling a friend fl3rmg behind 
him that he knew where there was such a 
capital piece of wood to bite up into tiny 
pieces and make into paper for the nest in 
the thatch, but his fnend wanted to go to 
the house because there was a pear quite 
ripe there on the walk Next came a moth, 
and after the moth a gc'len fly, and three 
gnats, and a mouse ran along the dry 
ground with a curious snififiing rustle close 
to Guido. A shrill cry came down out of 
the air, and lookmg up he saw two swifts 
turning circles, and as they passed each 
other they shrieked — their voices were so 
shrill they shrieked. They were only saying 


that in a month their little swifts in the 
slates would be able to fly. 

"Suddenly he thought something went 
over, and yet he did not see it — perhaps it 
was the shadow — and he looked up and 
saw a large bird not very far up, not farther 
than he fould fling, or shoot his arrows, 
and the bird was fluttering his wings, but 
did not move away farther, as if he had been 
tied in the air. Guido knew it was a hawk, 
and the hawk was staying there to see if 
there was a mouse or a little bird in the 
wheat. After a minute the hawk stopped 
fluttenng and lifted his wings together as a 
butterfly does when he shuts his, and down 
the hawk came, straight into the corn. 
'Go away*’ shouted Guido jumping up 
and flinging his cap, and the hawk, dread- 
fully fiightened and terribly cross, checked 
himself and rose agam with an angry rush. 
So the mouse escaped, but Guido could not 
find his cap for some time " 

Richard Jeffi ries. I he Open Air 

Oral Work 

What IS the meaning of descending'^ 

What IS a sWpel 

Which IS the easier way to go, up a hill 
or down it^ Why do the feet of children 
go down a hilP In what way are "little 
feet" like water? 

Why could no one have seen Guido if he 
had taken his hat off ? 

Wliat time of the year was it? 

How old do you think Guido must have 
been to be as tall as the wheat? 

Tliink of a heading for the first paragraph. 

What did the bumblebee say? 

What colour is scarlet ? 

What did the yellow wasp tell his friend? 
Why did the wasp want a piece of wood? 
What is a lAalcA ? 

What did the wasp’s friend want to do? 

What winged insects flew by? 

What noise did the mouse make? 

What is meant by iwo swifts turning 
circles} (A swift is a bird which resembles a 
swallow.) 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



HoiiBtMtt 

S#nrT 


Hawk 


Wasp 

Wasps* Nkst 
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Why did their cry sound like a shriek? 

What were they sa5dng? 

What is meant by little swifts in the slatesi 

Of what does the third paragraph tell? 
Think of a heading for it. 

Where would Guido have seen the shadow 
of the large bird? Have you seen the shadows 
made by passing clouds on a sunny day? 

How high can a boy fling a stone or shoot 
an arrow? 

Wliat was strange about the bird? 

Wliat was the name of the bird? 

Why was it poised in the air? 

What happened next? 

Wliat did Guido du? 

Wliat did the hawk do? 

What had the mouse to do with the story? 

What IS the meaning of escaped! 

What IS the beginning of the story of the 
hawk? 

Wiat is the middle of the story? 

What IS the end of the story? 

Think of a title for the story told in the 
last paragraph 


Written Work 

I. Ladders ’’ ol action. 

Write on the blackboard: 

I He stooped, he knelt, he sat 

2. He sauntered, he , he ran. 

3. He glanced he , he stared 

4. He shut his eyes, ho , he fell 

asleep. 

5. He stirred, he , he woke right up 

6 He sniffed, he , he how'led. 

7. He smiled, he , he laughed out- 

right. 

8. He opened his mouth, he he 

shouted. 

The missing verbs in it s exercise express 
the intermediate stage between the two 
actions given, the three actions forming a 
"ladder." The children must rewrite the 
exercises, putting in the verb or phrase 
which supplies the middle rung of each 
"ladder," as in the first example which is 


taken from the "Reading." Suitable words 
to fill the gaps would be: 2. walked; 3. 
looked; 4. dozed; 5. opened his eyes; 

6. cried; 7. giggled; 8. spoke. 

IL Writing conversations. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

1. A bright yellow wasp was telling his 
friend that he knew where there was 
such a capital piece of wood to bite up 
into tiny pieces and make into paper 
for the nest in the thatch. 

2. But his friend wanted to go to the 
house because there was a pear quite 
npe there on the wall 

3. The swifts weie sa3dng that in a month 
their little swifts in the slates would 
be able to fly. 

The children must rewntc these passages, 
giving the actual words spoken by the 
wasps and the swifts, and putting in the 
necessary punctuation marlw and capital 
letters. 

B. Let the children write an imaginary 
conversation between two horses. 

m. Names ol'&niliar things. 

Write on the blackboard* 

1. In summer you may find growing in a 
meadow daisies, but tci cups, etc. 

2. In my aunt's garden I found roses, 
sweet peas, etc. 

3 I do not like creatures which crawl, — 
worms, centipedes, etc. 

4. Many insects fly about in the sunshine, 
butterflies, dragon flics, etc. 

The children must add three more names 
appropnate to each list instead of etc. 

IV. Past and present tense. 

Write on the blackboard: 

I. Guido knows it is a hawk, and the hawk 
is staying there to see if there 
a mouse or a little bird in the 
wheat. 
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2. After a minute the hawk stops flutter- 
ing and lifts his wings together, and 
down he comes straight into the 
com. 

3. So the mouse escapes, but Guido cannot 

t find his cap for some lime. 

4. The horses have such glossy coats, and 
they are so strong and beautiful. 

5. They draw the ploughs along and make 
the ground give up its sweetness and 
savour, and while they are doing it, 
the spiders spin their silk along from 
the ash poles, and the mist in the 
morning weighs down their threads. 

The children must rewrite these sentences, 
telling the story as if it happened yesterdav, 
by changing the verbs in italics in to, the 
past tense. 

V. Familial proverbs. 

Write on the blackboard: 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

A bird of passage. 

The early bird catches the wonn. 

A little bird told me 

Kill two birds with one stone 

1. My uncle \nsits us onlv now and again 
he IS — (i) — . 

2. I shall keep my book and not try ' 
change it for others, for — (2) — 

3 — (3) — your secret. 

4 I shall go to the maikct before nine 
to morrow, for — (4) — - 

5. If I cook the cakes at the same time 
as the mutton, I shall — (3) — . 

Each pi )verb completes one of the given 
sentences. The children must wn^ ^ut 
the proverbs with their appropriate numbers 
according to the sentences. They may also 
explain in a few words the meaning of each 
proverb. 

(There are blackboard sketches of a 
hamblebee, wasp, wasps' nest, swift and 
hiiwk on page 277.) 


8.—THE CRATCHTTS’ CBRISTMAS 
PUDDINQ 

Introduction 

(The extract selected for this lesson is taken 
from 4 Christmas Carol, by Cliailcs Diektns ) 

T he teacher should fir^^t explain that 
the Cratchit famih was a very poor 
one; the father, Bob Cratchit, was 
a miser's clerk, who earned only fifteen 
shillings a week Yet these poor people 
were so kmdlv and good-spin ted that they 
contrived to have a merry thri'-nna*- 
This lively narrative should give real 
entertainment to the children when road 
aloud to them in a sjTnpathrtic maniRr If 
time {x^rmits, certain incnribcrs of the class 
should be allowed to study the jias^ago 
silently, and then give their own nndciing 



CiiAKLBS Dickens 
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of it by reading it aloud. They should be something to say about it, but nobody said 


encouraged to try to enter into the scene 
themselves, and in their reading to describe 
it with interest and vivacity. Unnatural and 
forced expression, however, should not be 
allowed. 

The passage provides material for word- 
study, practice in similes, writing conversa- 
tions, and the composition of paragraphs 
in imitation of the style of the writer. The 
teacher should draw attention to the “ladder 
of excitement*’ constructed in the third 
paragraph: first there was the sign that the 
pudding was out of the copper, then that 
the cloth was being taken off, and at last 
the appearance of the pudding itself. 

Reading 

“ But now, the plates being clianged, Mrs. 
Cratchit left the room alone— too nervous 
to bear witnesses — to take the pudding up 
and bring it in. 

"Suppose it should not be done enough* 
Suppose it should break in turning out I 
Suppose somebody sliould have got over 
the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, 
while they were merry with the goose — 
a supposition at which the two ypung 
Cratchits became livid I All sorts of horrors 
were supposed 

"Hallo I A great deal of steam! The 
pudding was out of the copper. A smell 
like a washing-day 1 Tliat was the cloth. 
A smell like an eating-house and a pastry 
cook’s next door to that! ITiat was the 
pudding! In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit 
entered — flushed but smiling proudly — with 
the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, 
so hard and firm, blazing in half of half 
a quartern of ignited brandy, and bedight 
with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

“Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit 
said, and calmly too, that he regarded it as 
the greatest success achieved by Mrs, 
Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit 
said that now the weight was off her mind, 
she would confess she had had her doubts 
about the quantity of flour. Everybody had 


or thought it was at all a small pudding for 
a large family. Any Cratchit would have 
blushed to hint at such a thing.’’ 

Charles Dickens. A Christmas Carol. 

Oral Work 

Wliat is meant by witnesses} Why 
was Mrs. Cratchit too nervous to bear 
witnesses? 

What is the second paragraph about? 

Wlio were the people who supposed "aU 
sorts of horrors**? 

What is the meaning of livid ? Wliat caused 
the two young Cratchits to become livid ^ 

How did the family at table know when 
the pudding was out of the copper? 

What caused the smell “like a washing- 
day"? 

Of what does an eating-house smell? 

Of what does a pastry-cook's smell? 

Of what does a laundry smell? 

Tell in what vfveys the pudding could smell 
like these three places. 

What are the three steps in the “ladder 
of excitement" in this paragraph? 

How much is of half a quartern? 
(A quartern is the fourth part of a pint=a 
gill). 

Think of another word for ignited. 

Bedight is an old-fashioned word for 
bedecked, Wliat do these words mean? 
(Adorned, arrayed, decked out.) 

What did Bob Cratcliit say? 

What did Mrs. Cratchit say? 

Do you think that the pudding was really 
a small one for a large family? 

Written Work 

L Word Study. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

1. Mrs. Cratchit was nervous 

bear witnesses. 

2. She left the room take up the 

pudding and was gone or three 

minutes. 
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3. The young Cratchits were excited 

sit still. 

4. Nobody would dare hint that the 

pudding was small. 

The children must fill the gaps with to, 
too or two. 

B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. Mrs. Cratchit took up the pudding. 

2. Outside our house the men are taking 
up the road. 

3. The furniture removers took the piano 
upstairs. 

4. 1 put the box away because it took tip 
too much space. 

5. He took up his hat and went to the door. 

6. He took off his hat as we passed. 

The children must change the words or 
word in italics for a more precise verb. 
(For example: i. dished; 2. breaking; 

3. carried; 4. occupied, filled; 5, picked; 
6. lifted, raised.) 

n. Similes. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. The pudding looked like a speckled 
cannon ball. 

2. like a flash of light. 

3. like a frightened rabbit. 

4. like thunder. 

5. like a lamb. 

The children must suppl}^ the first part 
of these sentences. 

m. Noons fonned from verbs. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. {a) Suppose someone had stolen tlie 
pudding 1 (6) The two young Cratchits 
became livid at the suppositv^n. 

2. {a) Please do not go away. (6) Your 

visit has been a gre.»t , 

3. (a) Cats often live to be fifteen years 

old. (b) A schoolboy leads an adven- 
turous . 

4. (a) We must oh^ and honour the King. 

(6) Your dog is remarkable for its . 
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5. {a) Wait and see. (6) The use of spec- 
tacles has greatly improved my , 

6. [a) She laughed as she spoke. (6) I 

heard the sound of coming from 

the schoolroom. 

The children must insert the noun derived 
from the verb in italics, as in Example i, 
which is taken from the "Reading.*' 

IV. Conversations. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. The youngest Cratchit said that he 
hoped the pudding would not break 
in turning out. 

2. The eldest Cratchit said that she hoped 
i<- would be done enough. 

3. Bob Cratchit suggested that someone 
might have stolen it while they were 
busy with the goose. 

4 Mrs. Cratchit said that she had had 
her doubts about the quantity of flour. 

5. Bob Cratchit said that he regarded it 
as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. 
Cratchit since their marriage. 

The children must rewnte these passages 
to show the actual words used by each 
speaker. 

V. Composition. 

In a style similar to the “Reading," let 
the children write a short paragraph on: 

1. A school matcli. 

2. A party. 

3 Having a tooth out. 

9 .-QEBDA GOES TO LAPLAND 

Introduction 

[Tlie extract selected for this lesson is taken 
from one of Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales,'\ 

AS a preface to the "Reading" the 
teacher should explain that Gerda 
A a little girl in search of her 

playfellow, who had been stolen away by 
the Snow Queen. On her travels Gerda met 
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Hans Andersen 


a Robber maiden who agreed to help her. 
She gave Gerda her pet reindeer, which was 
to carry her to Lapland, where she wimld 
find tlie palace of tlie Snow Queen. Thfe 
"Redding" tells how Gerda travelled on the 
reindeer to Lapland, where she finally found 
and rescued her playfellow. The children 
will need to know the meaning of Northern 
Lights, — the aurora borealis — brilliant lights 
which are seen in the sky in the lands of 
the far north. 

The teacher should point out that the 
substance of this narrative may be divided 
according to its paragraphs. The first 
paragraph gives the reason and instructions 
for the journey. The second paragraph is 
concerned with the preparation for the 
journey, while the third describes the start. 
The fourth tells about the journey itself, 
and the fifth about the arrival. These five 
headings should be discussed and written 
up on the blackboard during the Oral Work, 
for they form a basis on which to build the 
written composition work. 


Various exercises are based on material 
taken from the text. 

Reading 

"The Reindeer bounded with joy, and 
the Robber maiden lifted Gerda on his 
back, taking the precaution to bind her on 
firmly, as well as to give her a little cushion 
to sit on. 'And here,' said she, 'are your 
fur boots, you will need them in that cold 
country. The muff I must keep myself, it 
is too pretty to part with; but you shall 
not be frozen; here are my mother’s huge 
gloves — ^they reach up to the elbow — put 
them on. Now your hands look as clumsy 
as my old mother’s!’ 

"And Gerda shed tears of joy. 'I cannot 
bear to see you crying I ’ said the little Robber 
maiden; 'you ought to look glad. Sec, here 
are two loaves and a piece of bacon for you 
that you may not be hungry on the way.’ 
She fastened this provender also on the 
Reindeer's back, opened the door, called 
away the great dogs, and then cutting 
asunder with her dagger tlie rope which 
bound the Reindeer, shouted to him, ‘Now, 
then, run! but take^^od caie of the little 
girl.' 

"And Gerda stretched out her hands to 
the Robber maiden, and bade her farewell, 
and the Reindeer fleeted through the forest, — 
over stock and stone, over deseit and heath, 
over meadow and moor. The wolves howled 
and the ravens shrieked ‘Isch, ischl’ a 
red light flashed; one miglit have fancied 
the sky was sneezing. 

"'Those are my dear old Northern Lights! ' 
said the Reindeer; 'look at them, how 
beautiful they are ! ' And he ran faster than 
ever; night and day he ran. The loaves 
were eaten, so was the bacon; at last they 
were in Lapland." 

Hans Andersen. Fairy Tales. 

Oral Work 

For what purpose is a rein used? What 
does the word retn-decr suggest? Are reindeer 
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harnessed with reins to draw carts? What Written Work 

do they draw? Who is always pictured as 


driving a sledge drawn by reindeer? Describe 
a reindeer. 

What is the plural of reindeer} 

How used the Robber maiden to amuse 
herself with her pet Reindeer? 

What is a dagger} 

Think of another word which means 
droll. 

What did the Robber maiden say she 
would do? 

On what condition was the Reindeer 
allowed to go free? 

Where was he to go^ 

Where is Lapland? 

What is the first paragraph about? Think 
of a heading for it. 

What does the second paragraph telP 
Think of a heading for it. 

Was the Reindeer pleased or displeased 
at the news? 

What precautions did the Robber maiden 
take to make Gorda comfortable on tlie 
Reindeer's back? 

What did she give Geida to protec^ her 
from the cold? 

Why did Gerda cry? 

Wliat did she have for food on her journey? 

What is another name for provender’^ 

Think of a heading for the third para- 
graph. 

Tell how Gerda left the Robber n den. 

Think of another word for fleeted. 

What is the meaning of over stock and 
stone} (A stock is the stump of a tree left 
standing.) 

What IS a desert} A heath} A meadow} 
A moor} W'hy do you think the writer 
tells us of all these things by name? 

What common animal is like a wolf? 

Ihink of a heading for the lourth para- 
graph. 

Did the Northern ^-ights really make a 
noise when they flashed? 

What effect did the sight of the Northern 
Lights have upon the Reindeer? 

What is the chief point of the last para- 
graph? Think of a heading for it. 


L Insertion ol verbs. 

Write on the blackboard: 

I. The Reindeer with ]oy, and the 

Robber maiden G( rda on his 

back, taking the precaution I0 

her on firmly, as well as to her a 

little cushion to on. 

z And Gerda out her hands to the 

Robber maidcm, and her farewell, 

and the Reindeer through the 

forest, over stock and stone, over desert 
and heath, over meadow and moor. 
The wolves and the lavens . 

3. “Isch, ischf" a red light ; one 

might have the sky was sneezing 

Tlie children must uritc with their num- 
Ix^rs a list of the missing verbs as nearly 
like those m the “Reading” as they can 
remember 

n. Pairs of words which sound alike. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1 reins, 1 ains The coachman would not 

let me take the — (i) — of the 
horses, because the recent — (2)— 
had made th(‘ road slippery 

2 doer, dear The flesh of the — (3) — 
IS called venison, a meat which 
IS — (4) — to buy. 

3 fir, fur. Put on your — (5) — gloves 
and come with me to the clump 
of — (6) — trees. 

4 kneads, need*?. Tlie baker — (7) — 
bread to supply the — (6) — of his 
customers 

5 here, hear. Did you — (c)) — the music 
when you wore — (to) — yester- 
day? 

6 thiough, threw Richard — (11) — his 
ball — (12) — a window*. 

7 piece, peace. Mary gave her sister a 
— (13) — of cliocolale to make 
— 114)- - between them after their 
quarrel. 
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8. great, grate. The —(15)— cat sat 
warming himself by the kitchen 
-(16)-. 

The children must write the missing words 
with their correct numbers. 

m. Improving a disconnected acconnt 

Write on the blackboard: 

She fastened this provender also on the 
Reindeer's back. She opened the door. 
She called away the great dogs. She cut 
asunder the rope with her gger. The rope 
bound the Reindeer. As she did so she 
shouted to him. She shouted, "Now, then, 
run I but take good care of the little 
girl.” 

The children must ic\vritc this passage, 
joining the disconnected sentences in any 
way they please to make them run smoothly. 
The children's efforts should afterwards be 
compared with the original passage in the 
"Reading." 

IV« Use of phrases. 

Write on the blackboard; 

1. A few more times. 

2. Never mind. 

3. On condition that. 

4. Taking the precaution. 

5. Up to the elbow. 

The children must write these phrases, 
which have been chosen from the " Reading," 
in sentences of their own. 

V. The apostrophe. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

1. The dagger of the robber. 

2. The daggers of the robbers. 

3. The fur boots of Gerda. 

4. The huge gloves of my mother. 

5. The joy of the two little girls, 

6. The back of the Reindeer. 

7. ITie farewell of the children. 


8. The howling of the wolves. 

9. The shrieks of the ravens. 

The children must rewrite these phrases 
with the apostrophe and (where necessary) 
the s also. 

B. Discuss with the children the second 
use of the apostrophe to show letters left 
out; do not may be written don't, the apos- 
trophe standing instead of the letter 0, 

Write on the blackboard; 

(i) Can't. (2) Haven't. (3) Let's. (4) It's 
(5) Hadn't. (6) I’ll. (7) You'll. 

The children must write out these words 
in full. 

VI. Composition. 

The "Reading” provides a capital model 
for the account of a journey, which should 
be arranged under the headings given to 
the paragraphs during the Oral Work. Each 
child must decide for itself the purpose and 
nature of the journey,— going to a school 
match on a tram car, or walking to a friend's 
house for a party, ^he lieadings of the 
paragraphs may be arranged as follows: 

1. Opening paragraph. In this paragraph 
the children should tell where they are 
going, how they will travel, and with whom. 
The more advanced pupils may be able to 
follow the model of the "Reading" more 
closely, and give these details in the form 
of instructions to a friend. Such pupils 
may begin: One fine afternoon I said to 
my friend, Now, John, we are going to a 
picnic. . . 

2. The preparation for the journey. Here 
the children should tell what they had to 
wear and to carry. 

3. The start. Let them tell here how they 
set off. 

4. The journey. This paragraph should 
give an account of the walk or ride itself. 

5. The arrival. This should be only a 
concluding sentence. 





Kroffi the picture by Nicolas in the National Gallery. 1 {Fkotogrmph ^ Mansell 6r Co. 
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10.— THE IDLE SERVANT 

Oral Work 

Ihe cluldren should refer to the Class 
Picture for the ans\vers to these questions. 

Which of the people is the Idle Servant? 

What does the servant appear to be doing? 

What do you think she should be doing? 

In what room is she sittmg^ 

Why are the pots and pans on the floor? 

Name three of tlie things on the floor. 
(Colander, ladle, plate, dish, stewpan.) 

What IS the cat domg? 

Who is the lady standing up? 

What does she hold in her right hand? 

Why, do you think, has she come into the 
kitchen? 

What is the lady standing up showing 
to you? 

What do you think she is saymg? 

What IS the room at the back^ 

What arc the people doing m it? 

Desenbe the people in the back room. 

What docs one of the ladies wear round 
her neck? 

Whose chair is pushed back? 

Written Work 

L Imaginary conversation. 

Let the children wnte the conversation 
which might take place between the Idle 
Servant and her mistress after the scene 
shown m the picture. Each child should 
give a name to the servant, and wnte the 
conversation in the form of a simple dialogue 
which might begm: 

Mistress, Saskia! Wake up I 

Servant, Oh, what a start yog gave mel 

The best dialogues may be performed by 
members of the class, with appropnate 
gestures. 

H. Familiar proverbs and phrases. 

Wnte on the blackboard. 

{a) He looks as if butter would not melt 
in his mouth. 


(&) Many hands make light work. 

(c) Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

(d) The pot calling the kettle black. 

(e) I wash my hands of the matter. 

(/) There is not a pm to choose between 
them. 

1. 1 have invited several friends to help 
me to carry the parcels, for . 

2. It would be better to leave the work to 

one man, for . 

3. It IS a case of when May tells 

Harry he is noisy for . 

4. There is no harm in him, I am sure, . 

5 I shall take no further steps to interfere, 

Ihe children are to fill the gaps m the 
sentences with the appropnate proverbs. 
The correct answers are* 1(6), 2(c) \ 3(i) 
and (/); 4(a), 5(c) 

nL study ol a quotation. 

Write on the blackboard 

" An idler is a watch that wants both 
hands; 

As useless when it goes as when it stands *' 
Towper. Retirement 

Explain to the children that wants in this 
mstance means the same as lacks, Ihey 
are to explam the full meaning of the 
quotation in writing, giving examples if 
they wish. 

IV. Letter writing. 

Wnte on the blackboard: 

Wanted: a young girl to do light work 
m the house and take out two children, 
aged seven and nme. Must be fond of 
children and a good walker. 

Let the children wnte a letter applying 
for this position. They might begm* Dear 
Madam, I am writing in reply to your adver- 
Hsement in the " Daily Letter ** 

The endmg might be: / am, Yours 
truly. 
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V. Conrecting erron. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. You and me will go to football. 

2. He was going to fight and you was 

- going to run away. 

3. I seen her down the street, 

4. Mother whispered quiet into my car, 
"Don't go!" 

5. Nurse gave John and I the sandwiches. 

6. Philip is very different from Henry, 
for Philip is brave, while Henry is 
courageous. 

One word in each of these sentences is 
incorrect. The children must find the wrong 
words and write tlicm correctly with the 
number of the sentence. They n(‘cd not 
rewrite the sentences. 

Story writing. — Read the following story 
through once in a natural voice and then 
let the children write their version of it. 
This will be a good test of their ability to 
grasp the essential [K)ints of a story. Much 
interesting conversation can follow w!».cn 
the work is done. 


HANDS IN PRAYER 

One of the world’s greatest paintc'-- w^as 
Albert Diirer. who was bom in G( any 
in 1471. Among his pictures is one which 
is especially famous. It shows a pair of 
hands placed together as if in prayer. This 
is the story of how the picture came to be 
painted. 

In the house where Diirer lived at Nurem- 
berg there was another artist, and the two 
men were friends. One day Diirer went to 
pay his friend a visit, and found am. sitting 
idle with an expression of deep sadness on 
his face, "What is the latter, my friend r ' 
asked Diirer. "I am sad because I know 
that I shall never be a great painter," 
replied the artist. "I cannot paint pictures 
which ail men will love to look at, as they 
i love to see your pictures. I have tried as 


hard as I can, and I can never hop>e to be a 
great artist." 

Albert Diirer was silent for a moment, 
thinking how best to comfort his friend, for 
he knew that what he had said was true. 
Then he said, "My friend, I am going to 
ask a favour of you. It may be true that 
you cannot paint well, but you can pray 
well. I have often watched your hands 
while you were praying, and have longed to 
paint them. If you wall allow me to do so, 
then though men may never wish to see 
your pictures, yet they will Jove to look at 
your beautiful praying hands." 

Diircr‘s words weie fulfilled, for to-day the 
picture of the "Hands in Prayer" is known 
and loved all over the world. 


11.— JOHN HALIFAX 

Introduction 

T he teacher should first explain to 
the children that the speaker in the 
"Reading" was an invalid boy, 
Phineas Fletcher, who met John Halifax 
when they were both sheltering from the 
rain. Phineas was in a Bath chair, while 
John Halifax was a ragged boy leaning 
against the wall of the shelter 
The description of John Halifax serves 
as a model for the children’s owm efforts 
to describe people. The opening sentence 
of the detailed description of John Halifax 
stands at tlie end of the first paragraph. 
The second paragraph deals with each 
feature in turn, — eyes, eyebrows, nose, lips 
and chin. Remind the children of their 
Saxon forefathers and discuss their charac- 
teristics, — tall in stature, with blue eyes 
and fair hair. How many Saxons are 
there in the class? The third paragraph 
describes the general characteristics of the 
boy. 

Discuss with the children the probable 
appearance of the speaker, Phineas Fletcher, 
a "poor puny wretch," as he describes 
himself in the "Reading." The passage also 
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supplies material for exercises on adjectives 
and verbs. 

Reading 

"He had scarcely stirred, but remained 
leanmg against the wall — either through 
weariness, or in order to be out of our way. 
He took little or no notice of os, but kept 
his eyes fixed on the pavement — ^watching 
the edd3dng raindrops, which, each as it 
fell, threw up a little mist of spray. It was 
a serious, haggard face for a boy of only 
fourteen or so. 

"Brown eyes, deep-sunken, with strongly 
marked brows, a nose like most other Saxon 
noses, nothing particular; lips well-shaped, 
lying one upon the other, firm and close; a 
square, sharply outlined, resolute chin, of 
that type which ^ives character and deter- 
mination to the ' whole countenance and 
without which, in the fairest features, as in 
the best dispositions, one is always conscious 
of a certain want. 

"As I have stated, in person the lad was 
tall and strongly built; and I, poor puny 
wretch I so reverenced physical strength. 
Everything in him seemed to indicate that 
which I had not: his muscular limbs, bis 
square, broad shoulders, his healthy cheek, 
though it was sharp and thin — ^ven his 
crisp curls of bright, thick hair. 

"'The rain will be over soon,’ I said, but 
doubted if he heard me. What could he be 
thinking of so intently? — a. poor working 
lad, whom few would have given credit for 
thinking at all." 

Mrs. Craik. John Hali/ax, Gentleman. 
Oral Work 

Think of other words for stirred, and 
weariness. 

What is the meaning of eddying? 

Have you seen drops of water from a tap 
each throw op "a Uttle mist of spray”? 
What is a spray? 

p Which is the opening sentence in the 
description of the toy’s face? 

Are the faces of boys usually serious and 
haggard ? 


What colours have you seen in people's 
eyes? Which part of the eye is coloured? 

Say the opposite of deep-sunken. 

The writer speaks of a Saxon nose, — what 
other names of this kind are used to describe 
the shape of a nose? 

What adjectives are used to describe the 
toy's lips? 

What adjectives are used to describe the 
toy’s chin? 

What feature gives character and deter- 
mination to a face? 

What is the meaning of puny? 

Who is meant by the " poor puny wretch " ? 

What do we mean by physical strength? 
What do we mean by mental strength? 
What are physical exercises? What is mental 
arithmetic? 

Why do you think the toy who is speaking 
"reverenced physical strength”? 

What adjectives are used to describe the 
toy's limbs, shoulders, cheek and hair? 

You are told that John Halifax’s appear- 
ance indicated everything that the toy 
who is speaking had not. Find adjectives 
to describe the limbs, shoulders, cheek and 
hair of the toy who is speaking. 

Written Work 

L Pairs of adjectiTOs. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 

broad and square; firm and c lose , bright 
and thick; serious and haggard, sharp and 
thin; brown and deep-sunken; square and 
resolute. 

1. Although he was only a toy, his face 

was . 

2. His eyes were . 

3. His lips lay one upon the other, 

4. His chin was . 

5. His shoulders were . 

6. From want of food his cheek was 

7. His hair was . 

The children must fill the gaps with the 
appropriate pairs of adjectives given. 
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B. Write on the blackboard: 

1. In winter the days are and . 

2. In summer the da)rs are and . 

3. The over-fed dog was and . 

4. The starved donkey was and . 

5. A policeman is and . 

6. William was and , for he 

had just finished a game of football. 

The children must fill the gaps with 
appropriate pairs of adjectives. O^e must 
be taken to see that each word selected 
expresses a distinct thought. We may say: 
The day was wet and cold^ but not wei and 
damp. 

CL Insertion of verbs. 

A. Write on the blackboard: 
reverenced, threw, stirred, doubted, remained, 
indicate, fixed. 

1. He had scarcely — (i) — , but — (2) — 
leaning against the wall. 

2. He kept his eyes — (3) — on tlie pave- 
ment. 

3. Each raindrop, as it feU. — (4) — up a 
little mist of spray. 

4. 1, poor puny wretclil so — (5) — 
ph}fsical strength. 

5. Everything in him seemed to — (6) — 
that which I had not. 

6. 1 spoke, but — (7) — if he heard me. 

The children must write the coj ct 
verbs with their numbers in a list. ;he 
sentences should not be rewritten. 

B. Let the children write sentences of 
their own containing the verbs given in the 
list above. 

HL DescriUng people. 

I. Discuss with the children the piooable 
appearance of the speaker, Phineas Fletcher. 
We are told in the *‘Reav 'ng*' that he was 
just the opposite of John Halifax in appear- 
ance. From the word-picture given of John 
Halifax, let the children build up a descrip- 
tion of Phineas, — a poor puny wretch, as 
lie calls himself, con&ied to a Bath chair. 


A good plan would be to let them arrange 
their work in two paragraphs, beginning 
with an opening sentence which tells the 
chief point to notice about the boy. The first 
paragraph, like the second in the Reading," 
may deal with the details of the features, 
and the next with the more general char- 
acteristics. The children may call their 
description, Phineas Fletcher, 

2. Let each child describe his or her 
neighbour in the class, without mentioning 
names, arranging the work in the same 
orderly manner as suggested in i. 

IV. Improving a disconnected account. 

Write on the blackboard: 

He had on a coat. The coat was made 
of that cloth they call "thunder and light- 
ning." The coat had grown too short. It 
was much too good to be thrown away. 
His waistcoat was of gosling green. His 
sisters had tied his hair with a broad black 
ribbon. We all followed him several paces 
from the door. We all bawled after him, 
"Good luck I Good luck!" We bawled until 
we could see him no longer. 

The children must rewrite this passage 
to make it run more smoothly, using the 
joining words and, but, and which, and any 
others that are suitable. 


12.— THE HOBSES OF THE ANCIENT 
BBIT0N8 

Introduction 

B efore beginning the "Reading," 
it would be well to refresh the 
children's memories with a few 
questions about the Ancient Britons, and 
briefly to compare the civilisation of those 
wild tribes with life in England to-day. 
It should be pointed out that man is the 
only creature who is able to profit by the 
experience gained through the centuries 
This important difference between man and 
an animal is brought out by Dickens in the 
" Reading." when he says that the horses 
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'*can scarcely be said to have improved would tear, at full gallop, over the most 
since, though the men are so much wiser." stony ways, and even through the woods; 


"Horses" is a topic which is familiar and 
full of interest to every boy and girl, and 
opens a wide field for oral discussion, which 
may be conducted on the following lines: 
The horses referred to in the "Reading" 
were war horses, trained for military service 
only. Part of an English army to-day, 
the cavalry, employs war horses, but these 
are used chiefly for riding, since the various 
vehicles required are now drawn by motors. 
Horses nowadays arc used for hunting and 
racing, and, to some extent, for transport. 
The best-known kmds of horses still preserved 
for transport are the pit ponies and the cart 
horses. Near relatives of the horse are the 
mule and the zebra Horses* equipment, — 
harness, saddles, nosebags, horseshoes, — ^wiU 
be familiar to the children, and they will all 
know something of the breaking-in, shoemg, 
stabling, feeding, watering and grooming of 
these animals. 

Reading 

"They were very fond of horses. The 
standard of Kent was the picture of a white 
horse. They could break them in and 
manage them wonderfully well. Indeed, 
the horses (of which they had an abundance, 
though they were rather small) were so weU 
taught in those days, that they can scarcely 
be said to have improved since; though the 
men are so much wiser. They understood, 
and obeyed, every word of command; and 
would stand still by themselves, in all the 
din and noise of battle, while their masters 
went to fight on foot. The Britons could not 
have succeeded m their most remarkable 
art, without the aid of these sensible and 
trusty animals. Tlie art I mean, is the 
construction and management of war chariots 
or cars, for which they have ever been 
celebrated in history. Each of the best sort 
of these chariots, not quite breast high in 
front, and open at the back, contained one 
man to drive, and two or three others to 
^ht — ^all standing up. The horses who 
drew them were so well trained that they 


dashing down their master's enemies beneath 
their hoofs, and cutting them to pieces with 
the blades of swords, or scythes, which 
were fastened to the wheels, and stretclied 
out beyond the car on each side, for that 
cruel purpose. In a moment, while at full 
speed, the horses would stop, at the driver's 
command. The men would leap out, deal 
blows about them with their swords like 
hail, leap on the horses, on the pole, spring 
back into the chariots anyhow; and, as 
soon as they were safe, the horses tore away 
again." 

Charles Dickens. A Child's History of 

England, 

Oral Work 

Who were the Ancient Britons^ 

What IS a standard ? 

Where is the county of Kent? 

What is meant by breaking %n horses? 

Think of another word for abundance. 

Have horses improved since the days of 
the Britons? 

Have men iingfoved since those days? 

What is meant by the construction of a • 
thing? 

For what art have the Britons been 
celebrated? 

Think of another word for celebrated. 

Describe a British war chariot. 

How many people did a chariot carry? 

What is a scythe} 

For what purpose is a scythe used nowa- 
days? 

What was the use of the scythes on the 
wheels? 

Tell how the Britons used their chariots. 
Written Work 

X. Familiar proverbs and idirases. 

Write on the blackboard: 

{a) *Tis a good horse that never stumbles. 

(6) You can take a horse to the water 
but you cannot make him drink. 
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(c) A dark horse. 

(i) To ride the high horse. 

(^) Do not look a gift horse in the mouth. 

1. We do not know who that clevcr-looking 

man is, he is . 

2. Accept the present gratefully, and . 

3. You must not desert our captain when 

he makes mistakes, . 

4. He is a proud man, he likes . 

5. To send John to school does not make 

him learn his lessons, for • 

The children are to fill the gaps in the 
sentences with the appropriate proverbs. 
The correct answers are; i (c); 2 (e)] 3 {a); 
4 (i); 5 (6j. The children may afterwards 
explain in a few words the meanings of the 
proverbs and phrases. 

n. Singular and Plural. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. The horse was well taught. 

2. He would stand still by himself, 

3. The man is wiser than the donkey. 

4. This cart is called a cLanot. 

5. He mowed down his enemy. 

6. A scythe was fastened to the wheel. 

7. The man leaped out and dealt a blow. 

The children must rewrite these sentences 
in the plural form. 

in. Writing paragraphs. 

This exercise should be pr^'ceded by an 
oral discussion on ''Horses,” conducted on 
the lines suggested in the Introduction to 
this chapter. The children should then 
write paragraphs, each about six sentences 
long, on one, or all, of the following t^^pics: 

1. The horses of the Ancient Britons. 

2 . The war chariots of t* - Ancient Batons. 

3. Horses in our streets to*day. 


IV. Framing questions. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1. I am feelmg much better to-day, thank 
you. 

2. Three pints, please. 

3. The county of Kent is on the south-east 
coast of England. 

4. He is called a groom. 

5. It is that part of an army which 
employs horses. 

6. No, the motor cars have taken their 
place in these times. 

The children must frame questions to 
which these sentences are the answers. 

V. Describing familiar objects. 

A. Read aloud: 

I am a piece of furniture made entirely of 
metal. I am chiefly black, though a little 
of me is polished brass. I am shaped like a 
high box. In the front I have two or more 
doors whicli open into cupboards supphed 
with trays. On the top of me a number of 
bars are fixed to lie side by side, with spaces 
between. I am joined to a long metal tube 
which passes into me and breaks up into 
other tubes. These open by small holes in 
the cupboards and under the bars. No 
modem kitchen is complete without me 

The children must guess what this object 
is. (A gas cooker.) 

B. With the help of the class, choose a 
number of famiUar objects which may be 
easily described. The names of the objects 
selected should be written on the blackboard, 
— a piano, a blackboard, a safe, a desk, a 
fireplace, are suitable. Let each child choose 
one of the objects and describe it in the 
same manner as in Exercise A, without 
mentioning names, beginning with the words. 
I am. The descriptions may be read aloud 
to the class and the objects identified 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION PAPERS 


BUCKS COUNTY EDUCATION COllMITTEE 

1 . Read the following passage carefully, 
and then answer the questions which follow: 

What marvellous power of flight the 
homing*pigeon hasl When it is released, it 
goes round and round in ever-increasing 
circles, and gradually it rises in the air to 
a great height. At las* it strikes off in the 
direction of its home, and often reaches its 
loft long before its master has returned by 
express tram. Sometimes the birds are 
unable to find their course, but tliey generally 
manage to reach home after a few days" 
delay. A bird belonging to a Southampton 
sea-captain was once released from Jersey. 
For fifteen months the bird was missing, 
and it was thought that it had lost its 
course and settled on an outward-bound 
vessel. This proved to be the case, and it 
was taken care of by one of the crew who, 
on returning to England, set it free from 
Plymouth, When the bird reached fhomc, 
it remained on the roof of tl\e house, and 
refused to entci its loft for food. At last, 
however, hearing its owner’s voice, it flew 
down to its old place, and was quite at case 
again. 

{a) What is said above to make you think 
the homing-pigeon flies very quickly? 

(6) What at last caused the pigeon, on 
Its return, to enter its loft? 

(c) Tell in your own words what had 
happened to the missing bird between 
its leaving Jersey and its arrival 
at Southampton. 

(d) Write the underlined words, and after 
each say what part of speech it is. 

2 . Divide the following sentences into 
their chief parts (subject, predicate, etc.) : — 

{a) She thanked her old friend heartily. 

(b) Into the valley of death rode the six 
hundred. 


8. The sentences below are in the singular ; 
change them into the plural. 

Example — Singular: The dog barks. 

Plural: The dogs bark. 

(а) The baby often cries, 

(б) A dwarf is a tiny man. 

(c) I am not a hero. 

(d) Was the child's toy broken? 

4 . Make a list of the unfinished words in 
the following, putting its number before each 
one. (Do not copy the rest of the sentences.) 

(а) This morning I rec — (i) — a letter 
from my fa — (2) — who is spending a 
hoi —(3) — with my mother at the 
seaside. It was a great su — (4) — to 
me, as I did not ex — (5) — to hear 
from him so soon. 

(б) We p — (6) — a visit to this house, 
which was sit — (7) — in a qui — (8) — 
part of the town. A large garden with 
high wallSi^ep — (9) — it from the next 
house. In its rooms were many 
val — (10) — pictures. 

5 . Write the following with all the neces- 
sary stops, quotation marks, and capital 
letters: — 

smike uttered a scream of pain when 
nicholas nickleby suddenly starting up cried 
stop who cried stop said squeers turning 
savagely round i said nicholas stepping 
forward this must not go on must not go 
on cried squeers no thundered nicholas, 

6. CompoBitioiu Choose one of the follow- 
ing subjects and try to write at least 20 lines 
atout it’ — 

(a) MUk. 

(b) Christmas. 

{c) An Adventure on a Bicycle, 

(d) A crooked shilling tells what happened 
to it. 
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(e) Suppose you have an uncle in Canada 
who has never been to England. 
Write a letter inviting him to pay 
you a visit and saying what you will 
do to make his stay a pleasant one. 


CHESHIBE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

1. Passage for Study.— will he allowed 
20 minutes in which to read the following 
passage, and to learn as much as you can 
from it. 

Breakfast at the Coaching Inn 

There is the low dark wainscoted room 
hung with sporting prints; the hatstand by 
the door; the blazing fire with the quaint 
old glass over the mantelpiece, in which is 
stuck a large card with the list of the meets 
for the week of the county hounds; the 
table covered with the whitest of cloths and 
china, and bearing a pigeon-pie, ham, round 
of cold boiled beef cut from a mammoth ox, 
and the great loaf of household bread on a 
wooden trencher. And her comes the stout 
head waiter, puffing under a tray of hot 
viands — kidneys and a steak, tianspaicnt 
rashers and poached eggs, buttered toast and 
muffins, coffee and tea, all smoking hot. 
The table can never hold it all; the cold 
meats are removed to the sideboard- hey 
were only put on for show and to giv • us 
an appetite. And now fall on, gentlemen all. 
It is a well-known sporting house and the 
breakfasts are famous. . . . 

“Tea or coffee, sir? “ says the head waiter, 
coming round to Tom. 

“Coffee, please," says Tom, with his 
mouth full of muffin and kidney; coffee ib 
a great treat to him, tea is not. 

Tom has eaten kidney and jiigcon-pie 
and imbibed coffee, till his little skin is 
tight as a drum; and then has the further 
pleasure of paying the head waiter out of 
his own purse, in a dignified manner, and 
walks out before the inn-door to see the 
horses put to. This is done leisurely and in 


a highly-finished manner by the ostlers as 
if they enjoyed not being hurried, . . . 
“Now, sir, please." says the coachman; all 
the rest of the passengers arc up, and the 
guard is locking the hind boot. 

“Let 'em go, Dick! " The ostlers fly back, 
drawing off the cloths from their glossy 
loins, and away we go through the market - 
j>lacc and down the High Street, while all 
the shop boys who are cleaning the windows, 
and housemaids who are doing the steps, 
.stop and look pleased as wc rattle past, as 
if it were part of their ordinary morning's 
amusement. We clear the town and are well 
out in the hedgerows again as the clock 
strikes eight. 

Adapted from Tow Brown's Schooldays, 

2. Questions on the passage set for study . — 

[а) Describe the breakfast-room at the inn 
as the travellers saw it. 

(б) What food was on the table at fust, 
and what hot food did the head waiter 
bring? 

(r) What Is the meaning of — (i) wainscoted 
room, (ii) sporting prmts, (iii) wooden 
trencher, (iv) hot viands? 

{d) Use the following words, each in a 
sentence of your own, to show that 
you understand their meaning: — 
mammoth, transparent, xmhthed, glossy. 

(«!») What do you mideistand by — 

(i) to sec the horses put to; 

(ii) locking the hind boot? 

S. W^iite about 30 lines on one only of the 
follow ing : — 

(a) Sup]X)sc that you arc a fox w'hich has 
just escaped from the hounds after a 
hciid run. Dcsciibc your adventures 
fioni the time that you first heard the 
hounds. 

(h) For Boys -Wliy I enjoy being a Roy 
Scout. 

For Girls -W'hy I enjoy being d Girl 
Guide. 
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(c) Give an account of your favourite 
game, descnbmg how it is played and 
giving the important rules. 

(i) Which of our domestic animals is the 
most useful? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

(c) Tell any story you know about one 
only of the followmg:— -Drake, Nelson, 
Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale, 
Grace Darling. 

4. Write out the following, supplying 
suitable words for the blank spaces — 

(a) John was thnfty, hardworking, and 

refined, but his brother was altogether 
different, being ...... . and 

(b) The sun rose . . . and ... In the 

trees the birds sang . . and beneath 

his feet the little stream 

over the stones as if at the 
beauty of the moniing 

6. Form four nouns from the following 
adjectives and use each noun in a sentence 
of your own —wtse^ pure, strong, ueak 

6. The following sentences all contain 
common mistakes RewTitc tiicm cor- 
rectly — 

(а) llie ship sunk slowly by the bows 

(б) In China they do not speak like us 

(c) Every one of us were sorry to go. 

7. What is meant by each of the following 
common sayings^— 

(a) Keeping the wolf from the door. 

(b) Riding the high horse 

(c) Pouring oil on troubled waters. 

Use each in a sentence to show the mean- 
ing. 

8 . Write sxx sentences— (/wo fof each 
word)— showing that each of the following 
words can be used both as a noun and as a 
verb,— sAom/, run, heat 


EDINBUBOH COBP OBAHO N EDUCATION 
COMMiriEE 

1. Composition.— 

(a) Your mother has been away from ho me 
for a week. Wnte a letter to hier, 
telling what has happened in 1 ler 
absence 

(b) Imagine you are an elephant in the 
Zoo Descube your life there. 

(c) Write descriptions of the following 
people. Do as many as you can in 
the time you have— 

A Boy Scout, a Tramp, a Nurse, a 
Railway Guard. 

(d) Tell some incident or incidents con- 
nected with the life of Mary, Queen 
of S(ots, or Robert the Bruce 

(e) Write an essay on— 

I he Dangers of the Road- Past and 
Present. 

2. Dictation.— whole passage ts to be 
read through once, and then dictated as marked 
Punctuation ts to be given 

Joan of Arc was the daughter— of a humble 
peasant— wlio tilled— his own little puce of 
land— in a small ^^^Iage— m Trance — Ihcre 
Joan was bom— and brought up,— or rather 
grew up,— for she did not get- much educa- 
tion —We arc told— that she never learned — 
to read or write —but her mother- had 
taught her— to say her prayers,— to spin,— 
and to sew,- and her days were spent— in 
these occupations —Well and earnestly— 
she fulfilled— these tasks —Above the other 
maidens— she was distinguished— for her 
diligence,— her strength— and her energy — 
As she grew up,— she became silent— and 
dreamy,— and loved to steal away— from 
her companions— to the little church— and 
kneel— in prayer alone. 

8 . Write out fully the subordinate clause 
in each of the following sentences, and state 
its kind and relation*— 

(a) The man refused to tell us why he 
bought the house. 
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(b) The pictures you saw in my shop 
yesterday have been sold. 

(c) As the angler was hauling in the fish, 
his line snapped. 

4 . 

(a) Give a particular analysis of — 

With great difficulty Peter followed the 
trail of the wounded bear for several 
hours. 

(b) Give the case and case relation of — 
Difficulty, Peter, hours. 

(c) Pick out the prepositions. 

5 . 

(a) Write down all the feminine words in 
the following list: — 

table, marc, she, him, proprietrix, 
duchess, sergeant, matron, happiness, 
vixen. 

(b) Give the plurals of — 

potato, half, monkey, man-of-war, fox, 
lady, pipe. I am tired. 

6. Write out the following sentence, with 
correct punctuation, in the form of a letter 
to your cousin: — 

I shall be glad to see you at our house on 
Friday evening. 

7 . Make sentences each containing one of 
the following phrases so as to show the 
meaning of the phrase: — 

(a) a fascinating hobby; 

(b) in the height of fashion; 

(c) a magnificent display; 

(d) undaunted by his defeat. 


ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

1. Write an essay on one of the lollowing 
subjects: — 

(а) The best hour of the day. 

(б) An experience of the recent floods. 
This may be real or imaginary. 

(c) Hay-making. 

(d) The Lord Mayor's Show. 


2. Without using either of the words an 
or bul, make each of the following groups 
of sentences into one sentence: — 

(a) I was walking along a road. The road 
leads to my house. I met a beggar. 
The beggar asked me for some money. 

(b) The castle stands on the top of the 
hill. The hill is high. The castle is 
ancient. It is ruined. It is far away. 

8. Read the following sentences carefully 
and afterwards write single words which 
might be put in the place of the words under- 
lined. You need not copy out the sentences, 
but give (a), (b), etc.: — 

(a) The 'bus slipped sideways across the 
road and hit the lamp-post. 

(b) The traveller gave the jx)rter a few 
coins for helping with his luggage. 

(c) The poor child was found wearing no 
clothes at all in the garret. 

(d) The prices of the goods had been made 
less than they were before. 

(5) There was a notice saying that smoking 
was not to be allowed in the garage. 

(/) They were praised for their love of 
their country. 

(g) The missionary found that they were 
people who ate human beings. 

(/;) 1 he flowers were not real, but made of 
paper. 

(t) The island w^as one where not a living 
person could be found. 

(j) In Arabia the amount of rain that falls 
is small. 

4 . Rewrite the following paragraph as 
though you W'cre describing the events 
happening to another person or persons. 
Start off “His ice axe, etc.": — 

“My ice axe jumped in my hand and I 
thought the steel felt hot through my woollen 
glove — w^as that possible? 1 didn't take off 
my glove to see. Before we knew w'here we 
were the rock flashed again. I think it 
attracted the liglitning. \Vc didn't stop to 
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discuss this, but tumbled down the mountain 
as fast as we could.** 

5. The following phrases show a word 
used with three different meanings: — 

The bow of a violin. 

The arrow and the bow. 

Tying a bow. 

Choose three words from the list below 
and write three phrases for each in a similar 
manner: — 

match, trunk, air, course, file, order. 


THE CORPORATION OF GLASGOW 

L Composition. — Write a composition of 
about a page on any one of the following 
subjects: — 

(fl) Write all you know about the employ- 
ment you would like to have when 
you leave school. Give reasons for 
your choice. 

(6) A cat or dog wanders into a school. 
Let it tell its experiences in its own 
words. 

(c) Your sister lives in Edinburgh. Write 
a letter to her, desenbing the tramcar 
accident to your Aunt Mary, her 
infirmary experiences and her recovery. 

{d) Describe a Happy Day in your life. 

2. Dictation. — The whole passage should 
first be read to the pupils, then slowly dic- 
tated in short phrases as marked, and the 
punctuation given. In the correction of the 
papers, a word that has been altered is to 
be counted an error. Two marks are to 
be deducted for each error. 

The words for the Spelling Test should be 
given immediately after the Dictation pas- 
sage, and each word should be pronounced 
twice. Only one mark is to be deducted for 
each error in the Spelling Test. 

During the rainy scason/in India, /there 
frequently comes/a perfect deluge, /which 


may be accompanied/by strong gusts of 
wind/and by thunderstorms./ Travelling at 
such times/is far from pleasant,/ The roads 
are muddy ,/every stream/becomes a torrent,/ 
and the low valleys/are flooded/by the 
rising rivers./ Native houses/suffer at such 
times,/and are generally swamped/between 
June and September./ After this,/the sun 
is in the south/at noon,/and the cool season/ 
begins./ Even then, however,/it is much 
hotter/than we at home /ever experience./ 
Words for Spelling Test . — (The words 
must be read in a phrase or sentence.) 

delicious, healthy, device, skilful, com- 
panion. 

3. Analyse the following sentence: — 

As the weather had now improved, our 
little party gladly assembled at a spot near 
which ran a sparkling burn. 

4. Parse the words underlined in Question 

3:— 

weather, gladly, assembled, which. 

5. Make a noun fitffn wise. 

Make an adjective from noise. 

Make a veib from sweet. 

Give the opposite of arrive. 

Give the feminine of hero. 

6. Read this poem and answer the ques- 
tions which follow: — 

Here's the Christmas ship from the Land of 
Dreams, 

And a Captain that all of us know; 

With a gown of red, and a beard of white, 
And a ring, ting, ting and a tang-ol 

The big sliip has come through the Fairy Seas, 
On a grey day in December. 

The grown up folks may forget her name, 
But the wee folks all remember! 

The big ship is packed with the finest toys, 
And the hold is filled with holly. 

Smiles play about in the Captain's eyes. 

And his cheeks are round and joUy. 
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The Captain goes into e^ery house, 

But you'll never hear him knocking. 

‘ You'll only know that he's been and gone 
By the things left in your stockmg. 

Questions: — 

(a) Give a title to this poem. 

(b) Who is the Captain that all of us know> 

(c) When does the big ship comc^ 

{d) What does this ship bring as cargo? 

{e) Who may forget the Captain's name? 
(/) How do you know that the Captain 
has been to your house? 

(g) How was the Captam dressed? 

(A) Give any reason why smiles pla}^ about 
the Captain's eyes. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITl'EE 

!• Read the following poem at least 
twice: — 

*' Then downward he began to wend. 

And 'twixt the flowery hedges sweet 
He heard the hook smite down the wheat. 
And murmur of the unseen folk; 

But when he reached the stream that 
broke 

The golden plain, but leisurely 
He passed the bridge ; for he could se^ 

The masters of that npenmg realm. 

Cast down beneath an anaent elm 
Upon a httle strip of grass, 

From hand to hind the pitcher pass. 

While on the turf beside them lay 
The ashen-handled sickles grey, 

The matters of their cheer between’ 

Slices of white cheese, specked with grten. 
And gicen-stnped onions and ryebread. 
And summer apples faintly red. 

Even beneath the crimson skm; 

And yellow grapes, well =pe and thm 
Plucked from the cottage gable-end." 

Now answer the followmg questions: — 

^ (a) Write down a suitable title to the 
poem. 


(6) How can you tell what season of the 
year is desenbed^ 

(c) What reasons can you find in the pioem 
for thinking that the scene is not m 
England^ 

{d) Wnte about 5 lines, descnbmg in your 
own words what the traveller saw from 
the bndge. 

(e) What colours are mentioned in the 
poem and what object does each 
desenbe^ 

2 . Write down questions to which the 
following are answers — 

(fl) Because I had a bad cold. 

(6) Brown, please 

(c) I should like to, but I cannot nde a 
bicycle 

(d) I have not seen him for six months 

(^) He IS three years older than I am 

8. Carefully read through the following 
story and then finish the storj in about 10 
to 15 lines 

It was a beautiful summer day Jack and 
Ethel set out m the morning, taking their 
food with them, for a picnic They walked 
a long way over the hiUs, further than they 
had ever been before, and Scit down to have 
their lunch by a httle stream 

Suddenly Jack noticed that the sun was 
no longer shining, and in a very few mmutes 
a black cloud covered the sky ‘*It*s going 
to ram," he said "Where can we go^" 
"Let's try the httle building over there," 
They ran as fast as they could and just 
reached the building before the ram began. 

Ihey found it was an old run, but in one 
part of it they could shelter from the pourmg 
rain It was a tenific thunderstorm They 
stood and watclicd the lightning For a 
long time neither of them spoke, but they 
were both a httle bit frightened Suddenly 
Ethel exclaimed. "What is that^” "What 
is what?" said Jack. "That noise" "I 
haven't heard any noise." "Oh I there it is 
agam; it's over in that dark comer I 
wonder what it can bel" . . . 
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4. Cfomposition. — Choose one of the follow- 
ing:— 

{a) Suppose that you were given a little 
room of your own, and could choose 
the furniture for it. Describe the 
furniture and say how you would 
arrange it. 

(d) You are invited to a fancy dress party. 
Say what character you would choose, 
and describe fully how you would 
dress up for it. 

(c) Suppose that you were going on a 
picnic to make your own tea. Name 
the articles you would take, and 
describe how you would build your 
fireplace, and make your fire. 

LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

1. Read carefully the following state- 
ment : — 

About noon, we lay doA^Ti in a thick bush 
of heather to sleep Alan took the firbt 
watch; and it seemed lo me I had scarce 
closed my eyes before I was shaken up to 
take the second. We had no clock to go by: 
and Alan stuck a sprig of heather in the 
ground to serve instead; so that as soon as 
the shadow of the bush should fall so 'far 
to the East, I might know to rouse him. 

But I was by this time so weary that I 
could have slept twelve hours at a stretch; 
I had the taste of sleep in my throat; the 
hot smell of heather, and the drone of wild 
bees were like possets to me ; and every now 
and again I would give a jump and find I 
had been dozing. 

The last time I woke, I seemed to come 
back from farther away, and thought the 
sun had taken a great start in the heavens. 
I looked at the sprig of heather and at that 
I could have cried aloud, for I saw I had 
betrayed my trust. 

My head was nearly turned with fear and 
shame; and at what I saw, when I looked 
around me on the moor, my heart was like 
dying in my body For sure enough a body 
of horse soldiers had come down during my 


sleep, and were drawing near to us from the 
South-east, spread out in the shape of a 
fan, and riding their horses to and fro in the 
deep parts of the heather. 

Now answer the following questions : — 

(а) Mention all the parts in the above 
statement which tell you that the man 
telling the story was very tired. 

(б) Why was his "head nearly turned with 
fear and shame"? 

(c) How did the "spng of heather stuck 
in the ground" seivc instead of a 
clocks 

(d) Explain: "Alan took the first watch”; 
"twelve hours at a stretch." 

(e) From the sentence which begins "Alan 
took the first watch . . . . " write 
down the following words and say 
what part of speech each word is:— 
took — first — me — scarce — eyes. 

2. Analyse the two following sentences' — 

{a) "A body of horse soldiers had come 
down during my sleep." 

(6) "The woman carried a basket in her 
Imnd to the market square." 

3. Ihe uords inTfie group below all have a 
similar meaning ’ — 

great 

enormous 

iinmtnse 

Now arrange in your answer book the 
following words in three gtotips, so that the 
words in each group have similar meanings : — 

fight, pray, plead, fuiiny, battle, comical, 
beseech, combat, conflict, droll, implore. 

4. Ihe following is a list of well-known 
poems. Tell very briefly the story of any 
ONE of these poems, and write down, if you 
can, about TEN lines of it from memory : — 

Hiawatha. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

The Jackdaw of Rheims. 

Lord Ullin's Daughter. 

'file Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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The King’s Breakfast. 

The Ballad of Robin Hood. 
Horatius. 

The Revenge. 

John Gilpin. 

The Ancient Mariner. 

The Highwayman. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

If you have NOT read any of the above 
I poems, tell the story and write TEN lines 
of any other poem you know, 

5. Composition.— 

PART I. — Describe carefully and shortly 
ONE of the following -. — 

(a) A ladder. 

(b) A cushion. 

(c) How to make a bed. 

{d) How to tie up a parcel. 

(e) The difference between a window and 
a mirror. 

(/) The difference between a chair and a 
bench. 

PART II. — Write on ONE of the following 
subjects ’. — 

(а) Write a short account of any match, 
concert, or entertainment at which 
you have been present. 

(б) A boy in a foreign country is wiiting 
a letter to you telling you wha his 
country is like. Imagine you are the 
foreign boy, and write his letter for 
him, saying what country the letter 
is from. 

(c) As I was walking along the street, I 
saw the three following placards out- 
side a shop window, all telling me 
something about the same event: — 

(i) Crowds hold up Leicestc* tiaffic. 

(ii) Marvellous escape of young child. 

(iii) Wonderful he. ism of Leicester 
girl. 

Can you write the story of what you 
think might have happened? 

(<0 Tell the story of any heroic man or 
woman in the Old Testament. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

(Preliminary Examination for Junior County 
Scholarships.) 

1. Write on one of the following: — 

[а) Fun in the snow. 

(б) How the policeman controls the traffic 
of the streets. 

(c) A greengrocer's shop. 

2. Read the following: — 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might. 

In the days when the Earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of liis hammer rung; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarh-t showers 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

Explain the meanings of the words and 
phrases underlined. 

3. Write .sentences to show different 
meanings of: — roll, score, shed. 

4. Use the following in sentences (one 
sentence for each word) : --as, because, since, 
while. 

6. Make lists of as many words as you 
can which begin with : — out (such as on/stay), 
re (such as return), with (such as ie»z7Astand). 

(Final Examination for Junior County 
Scholarships.) 

1. Write about one of the following: — 

(а) leather and its Uses. 

(б) The Duties of a School Captain. 

2. Write about one of the following: — 

{c) ” Down, dowTi they come — those fruit- 
ful stores! 

Tho.se earth-rejoicing drops, 

A momentary deluge pours. 

Then thins, decreases, stops." 

{d) A Journey to the Land of Make-believe. 
(e) An Indoor Game. 
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8. Read the following : — 

I halted at a pleasant inn. 

As I my way was wending; 

A golden apple was the sign 
From knotty bough depending. 

Mine host — it was an apple tree — 

He smilingly received me, 

And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit, 

To strengthen and relieve me. 

Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 

Beneath his shade I laid me down. 

And slumber sweet possessed me; 

The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 

And when I rose, and would have paid 
My host, so open-hearted, 

He only shook his lofty head; 

I blessed him and departed. 

Answer the following about what you 
have jast read: — 

{a) Write the words used in the passage 
to keep up the thought that the 
"pleasant inn” is a tree. • 

(6) Write in your own words — "wending,” 
"mine host,” "feathered guest,” "from 
spray to spray,” "caressed,” 

(c) At what season ol the year was this 
traveller on his way? 

(d) Describe briefly what the traveller 
actually did. 

(e) Why did the writer of the passage use 
the word "depending” instead of the 
word "hanging”? 

(/) Why did the witcr use the phrase 
"slumber sweet” instead of the phrase 
"sweet slumber”? 

4. Write sentences to show the use of the 
following words or phrases; use each word 
or phrase in a separate sentence: — 

although, as a consequence, 

so that, in spite of, 

for the purpose of, unless. 


5. Point out as briefly as you can the chief 
differences between: — 

(а) a 'bus and a tram; 

(б) a jug and a basin; 

(c) a horse and a cow. 


COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

1 . — Read this story over very carefully 
before attempting to answer the questiotf^ 
that follow on the next page. 

Mother Reindeer's Tale 

Mother Reindeer and her fawn Black 
travelled swiftly in search of the herd. Thej 
had travelled some miles when a North 
West wind sprang up and the air became 
full of flying snow. Blackie had never seen 
a blizzard; he could not understand why 
they should be travelling right in the teeth 
of the gale. He was not yet old enough to 
realise that, as a reindeer's hair slants back- 
wards, the cold is felt more if the wind strikes 
from behind. 

They travellccf^on through the blizzard. 
Then at last Mother Reindeer stofij»ed, led 
the way to a sheltered glade and there they 
flung themselves down to rest and cat. 
Blackie now begged his mother to tell him 
the story of the taming of the first caribou. 

"Ever so long ago on a fine summer day 
a great herd of wild caribou was browsing! 
near the sea-shore far away towards thei 
setting sun. Since wolves did not usually 
bother the caribou in summer, and no 
hunters had been seen for some time, the 
herd felt quite safe and had no pickets to 
watch for enemies. 

"In this herd there was a fawn called 
White Feet with white legs and white nose. 
He was the first caribou to have white 
markings and they were all proud of him. 

"This summer day, when the herd was 
grazing, with no pickets to watch, a large 
band of hungry wolves scented them and 
before the caribou knew of their approach 
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they rushed out upon them. The terrified 
herd stampeded pell-mell into the icy water 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

White Feet and a band of six fawns had 
gone up on a hill to the right of the great 
herd. They were thus cut off from the herd. 
All the fawns except White Feet were very 
frightened and they began to •• mill/* or run 
round and round in a circle. White Feet 
at once took command and led them away 

E } the side of a high ridge. He was barely 
time for he saw three huge grey wolves 
ming up the ridge. There was not a 
moment to lose. Down from the ridge raced 
the fawns towards a little bay on the other 
side. When they were half way to the bay 
White Feet saw a hunter's skin tent between 
them and the bay. What were they to do? 
They had been taught to fear hunters almost 
as much as wolves. But the wolves were 
gaining and White Feet knew he could never 
get his band of fawns to the water in time. 
With a last desperate spurt of speed, just as 
the first wolf was about to seize the hmder- 
most fawn, White Feet and his little band 
swerved to one side and burst into the big 
tent. The native hunter, who had been 
watching the race, sprang up and closed the 
tent flap behind them, then turned to kill 
the wolves. And that,” said Mother Rein- 
deer, ”was how White Feet, the canbou 
fawn, and his little band were saveo and 
tamed by man and became the foundt^s of 
our great herd of reindeer.” 

Now answer these Questions about the 
story : — 

(a) From what direction were Mother 
Reindeer and Blackie travelling? 

(6) In what direction was the sea-shore? 
(c) Why should reindeer feel the wind 
more keenly when it was at their 
backs? 

{d) How did the caribou guard against 
enemies? 

(s) What is meant by MiUingJ 
if) Why did White Feet seek safety in 
the tent? 


2 . The tiny children closed the pantry door 
behind them, 

{a) Write down the predicate of this 
sentence. 

(6) If the sentence is re-written thus: The 
tiny children will close the pantry door 
behind them, what change has been 
made in the verb? 

(c) Put one word instead of tiny 

children.” What part of speech is that 
word^ 

(d) Re-write the sentence adding a word 
showing how the children closed the 
pantry door. What part of speech is 
the word you have added ^ 

3 . 

(a) Place the words silently, generous and 
remain in suitable sentences to show 
that you understand their meaning. 

(Z#) Re-writc the following three sentences 
putting in more suitable words than 
those underhned: — 

(I) Amenca was invented by Colum- 
bus. 

(II) The pigeon w'as set at freedom. 
(ill) An umbrella will defend you from 

the rain. 

4 . Write not more than twenty Imes about 
one of the following: — 

(а) Story of a little child lost in the street. 

(б) The ploughing of a field. 

(c) My money box. 


COUMTT COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDINO 
OF YORKSHIRE 

Junior Candidates 

1 . Write on one only of the following 
subjects: — 

(а) Write an account of any interesting 
event that took place in 1930- 

(б) Imagine that you have just removed 
from the country to a town or from 
a town to the country and wnte a 
letter to a friend in your old home 
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teUing all about your new one. Do 
not use your own name or address. 

(c) Write a story called "Just in Time." 

2. Write down the words (one for each 
space) which would correctly fill the spaces 
marked a, b, c, etc., in the following sen- 
tences. Label your words a, 6, c, etc., but 
do not write out the sentences. 

I ... (fl) ... the bell loudly, but no 
one came to answer it. 

The gipsy was ... (6) ... on the steps 
of the caravan with ^ baby on her lap. 

The butcher from ... (c) ... we buy 
our meat has six shops. 

We are . . . (<i) . . . French by a French- 
man at our school. 

I was very tired, so I went upstairs to 
. . . (c) . . . down on my bed. 

Neither of these books . . (/)... the 

one I asked for. 

I do not know the meaning of this word; 
I must look it up in the ... (g) ... . 

A woman who makes men's clothes is 
called a ... (A) ... . 

A woman who travels is called a ... (i) ... . 

My father’s sister is my aunt, my sister's 
son is my and my cousin 

Mary is my father's 

The bttle girl looked very happy; her 
eyes shone like 

8. Explain the meaning of the following 
very carefully: — 

(а) It's no use crying over spilt milk. 

(б) The general thinks the major is very 
brave. 

(c) The general, thinks the major, is very 
brave. 

(i) Give every man thine ear, but few 
thy voice! 

(e) If all the year were playing holidays. 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

Senior Candidates 

1. Write on one only of the following 
subjects: — 

{a) Wnte an account of any living person 
whom you admire. 


(6) You live in England. Your Uncle Joe 
who lives in Canada writes to you 
asking you to tell him what plans you 
have made for your future. He 
suggests you should go and live with 
him when you are old enough. Write 
your reply. Do not use your own 
name or address. 

(c) Write a story about twins who looked 
exactly alike. 

2. Combine the two sentences m each of 
the following pairs so that each pair makes 
a complete sentence. You must not join the 
sentences with the word and, but you may 
use any other connecting words or change 
the order of the two sentences. 

Example . — The two sentences "Send for 
the plumber" and "His shop is at the end 
of the street " could be combined to make the 
sentence "Send for the plumber whose shop 
is at the end of the stieet." 

(a) This is the house. My aunt lives in it. 

(6) The master came into the room. All 

the boys^ood up. 

(c) It was pounng. We went for a walk. 

(d) The boy did not speak. He did not 
move. 

(e) You will not succeed You work hard. 

(j) He read. He was too tired to keep his 

eyes open. 

8. Give one word for each group of words 
underlined in the following sentences. Label 
your words a, 6, c, d, e, /, but do not wnte 
out the sentences: — 

{a) The examination has been put off to 
a later date. 

(b) The river was so increased beyond its 
ordinary size that it nearly burst its 
banks. 

(c) If we do not set out at once, we shaU 
be late. 

{d) I cannot give you anything (or those 
coins; they are quite without value . 
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(e) When I go to the library, I consult 
the list of books before deciding what 
book I shall take out. 

(/) The man had received such a hard 
blow that he lay for a time not knowing 
what was going on around him. 

4 . Read the following story very care- 

B After the Civil War and tlie beheading of 
King Charles, the statue of that monarch on 
liorseback was taken down and sold to a 
Butler, who undertook to destroy it. He 
Bmmcdiately manufactured a large number 
I of knives and forks with bronze handles, 
and people believed that they had been 
made from the statue. They were bought 
up so quickly that the cutler soon made a 
fortune and gave up business. Soon after 
the Restoration it was proposed to erect a 
new statue to the memory of the unfortunate 
king. On hearing of this, the cutler informed 
the Government that he could save them 
the trouble and cost of making a new statue, 
ais the old one was still in his possession and 


he would sell it to them. The bargain was 
closed, and the statue, which he had pre- 
served in secret, was again erected on the 
pedestal where it still stands. 

Now answer the following questions: — 

{a) Write out the exact words the cutler 
used to the Government. Begin thus: 
“ I can save you the trouble. ..." 

(b) Why were the people so eager to buy 
the knives and forks? 

(c) Why did the cutler give up business? 

(d) Who is spoken of as unfortunate and 
why is he called unlortunate? 

(e) W'^ritc one sentence about the cutler’s 
character. 

(/) Which of the following siiyings do 
you think would make the best title 
for the above story? 

W^astc not, want not. 

Two of a trade never agree. 

The villain of one age is the hero of 
another. 

A bird in the hand is woith two in the 
bush. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE FOURTH YEAR’S 

WORK 


Type ol pattern.— Paper fol'ling and the 
fuse of bought patterns. 

Articles made. — Petticoats, knickers, 
^nple dresses from a bought pattern, for 
Ipdren’s wear. 

■ Making articles in order to learn the 
Bllowing processes: — run and fell seam 
where required; setting a gathered or 
|)lcated skirt on to a yoke or bodice (modern 
'method); crossway cutting, facing and 
binding with self or contrasting material; 
back opening in a child's dress. 

Stitches. — Adaptation of those already 
learnt, to new requirements The use of 
running, hemming and loop stitch for 
applying patches of colour according to 
design. 

Materials. — Those previously used; also 
Tobralco, printed and check gingham nd 
zephyr of good design, and printed wii. y* 
ette and lawn. Needles, size 7, and one 
strand of stranded cotton for the finer 
type of work. 

Enitting.— 

1. Knitting on four needles. 

2. Decreasing. 

3. Turning a heel. 

4. Finishing a flat toe 

Articles such as an egg cosy, doll’s or 
baby’s bonnet, purse or bag to draw up. 

Oaooiatioo. — ^Simple appliqu^, using plain 
and figured material 


OITRODTJCnON 

^ I’^HE needlcwoik of the preceding three 

I years has consisted of a certain amount 
of the type of work calculated to give 
training in the processes which require 
accurate measurement, also in those which 
develop rhythm in stitching and facility in 
the powers of manipulation of tools and 
materials. 

During the last year in the junior school 
these aims are piomotcd by allowing the 
girls to have constant practice in the pro- 
cesses and stitches already learnt. This 
practice is better than teaching a number 
of new stitches and processes which, it would 
seem, arc generally taught mainly for the 
sake of teaching them. Nowadays, the 
actual number of stitches and processes 
used in cvcrjTlay life is comparatively small. 
What is needed in schools is to teach in the 
most desirable way the application of the 
few which are used. This, however, is not 
done by making garments requiring the 
processes which the teacher feels must be 
taught, but by making garments of materials 
in general use, and by using in the making 
up of those garments the stitches and 
processes most suitable to the materials. 

Very few modem undergarments art- 
made of plain white cotton materials; there 
is, fortunately, greater latitude in the choice 
of materials. Formerly a run and fell scam 
was almost universally tlie method used for 
joining scams in cotton material. But with 
the printed and coloured fabrics now in 
vogue, it cannot be said that a run and fell 
seam is a suitable method of joining. Where 
a flat .seam is required, a machine fell seam 
is much more desirable, otherwise a French 
seam may be used. It is very important. 
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therefore, that children should be trained 
to adapt and to apply suitable stitches and 
processes to the materials demanded by 
changing fashion. 

So in the matter of seams, the children 
should learn that the width of a French 
seam changes according to the character of 
the material. The French seam is better 
than a hand-made flat seam for material 
which demands the use of the sewing machine 
in order to obtain a neat finish. 

Sewing machines should be used during 
this last year in th- junior school, for a girl 
ten years of age is old enough to manipulate 
one. Ability to use a machine depends to 
some extent upon home circumstances, and 
whether a girl is encouraged by her mother 
to use the home machine. Many children 
possess excellently made miniature sewing 
machines which they might be allowed to 
bring to needlework lessons. Such machines 
are obtainable from the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Ltd., and are reasonably 
priced; practice obtained by using them 
forms an excellent foundation for future 
work. 

At least one hand machine should be 
provided for the school; its occasional use 
will give great encouragemeot and delight, 
and will tend to banish the feeling that there 
is a difference between school and home 
needlework. 


The use of patterns. — Pattern making and 
the use of bought patterns may be dealt 
with in the most natural manner, by letting 
the girls make their own pattern of a garment 
during the first term. Then they may use a 
bought pattern of a garment of similar 
type, in order that the underlying principles 
of construction in a drafted pattern may be 
realised as being present in a bought pattern. 

It is necessary for the teacher to explain 
fully and clearly the intricacies of pattern 
making, particularly now that half-patterns 
are being made. In order to do this, she must 
have for demonstration purposes a dress 
stand in a child's size; or she may have one 
of the members of the class constantly at her 
elbow in order to make clear the relation 
between the flat i)attem and the body. A 
small dress stand is not an expensive item, 
and would prove to be of great value in 
many w^ays. It is often argued that machines, 
irons and dress stands should be confined 
to workrooms, and should not be used in 
schools, and particularly not in junior 

schools; but the fact remains that class- 

rooms are w'orkrooms, and therefore it is 
reasonable tlj^t classrooms should be 
equipped with the apparatus necessary for 
work of good quality. 

Uaterials. — ^Thcre is a wide choice of 
materials for this year s use. For the first 
term's garment — ^a petticoat — 
soft, thin, printed winceyette has 
been chosen; but if thinner 
garments are required, there are 
many printed and plain lawns 
and cambrics from which to 
choose. 

Where winceyette is chosen, 
a thin texture is especially 
desirable owing to the fact that 
hand-made French seams will 
have to be used, and these will 
be very bulky unless the material 
is thin. For dresses and knickers 
almost any kind of cotton dress 
material of a non-fraying char- 
acter may be chosen; reference 
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the scheme of work for the year 
He provide a guide in choosing suitable 
HKterials. These should be soft, but not 
|Bsely woven; they should be soft because 
be girls are not yet accustomed to using 
Be needles. A No. 7 sewing needle will be 
Bfficiently fine for sewing with case material 
Be Tobralco; the stitches will sink into 
pile fabric and the work will then present 
L flat appearance. 

K Coloured sewing cotton in a large range 
H colours is now to be purchased in finer 
pzes than have hitherto been obtainable; 

f otton is preferable to mercerised thread 
s it has a duller effect, but such threads 
s Sylko, Sheen, etc., are all useful. One 
strand of stranded cotton may be found 
quite good also, particularly when it is 
difficult to match colours, or only a small 
quantity of thread is needed. 

Methods of work. — The ideal method of 
teaching through the year is undoubtedly 
the group method. The teacher gives short 
demonstrations to a group of girls when- 
ever the need arises. This plan leaves the 
children free to work at their own pace and 
in their own way, experimenting where they 
desire to do so, and discussing their woik 
with each other. 

The atmosphere produced by this tvpe 
of work should be taken into consider ion 
also. There is a natural, friendly, * usy 
feeling in the air, an attitude towards work 
and towards the teacher which is akin to 
that in a well-run workroom, where all are 
keen to complete the w^ork in hand in a 
reasonable amount of time. The fact that 


learning a new process. At any rate, the 
teacher must be sure that all are fully 
occupied while the demonstration is in 
progress. 

In order that full benefit may be derived 
fn'm this type of teaching and work, it 
has been found desirable to allow the girls 
to follow the demonstration by working a 
sample of whatever has been explained and 
shown. This is not to be confused with tlic 
old-fashioncd ''sp(‘cimcn,” which was often 
worked entirely for its own sake and not 
as a means to an end. The working of a 
sample is the only means whereby practice 
is possible. No reasonable person using 
a sewnng machine for the first time in her 
life would attempt to make a frock; natur- 
ally she would first practise machining. 
Yet how often arc children cx[iected to 
show the utmost olficiency in working 
some (lifficult process on their garments, 
without any opportunity for practice beft*rc- 
hand ! 

When the sample of woik has been parsed 
by the tcaclier, the girls may be trusted to 
continue their work by themselves. It will 
be evident to all who adoj^t this method of 
working that, firstly, it is an excellent 
method educationally, and Si*condly, that 
the quality of the work produced improves 
enonnrmsly. The teacher's difficulty will 
be the lack of adequate space, fur it is not 
very easy to turn an ordinary classroom 
into a workroom. Where the building is 
le-organiscd, or new, probably a room exists 
well-equipped with chairs and tables for 
sewing. The girls should be enc(niraged tc 
sit round the tabic, rather than along one 


needlework periods are so short need prove 
no real barrier to arranging the work along 
:hese lines; it is not really nece**sjry for 
he teacher to see every piece of work during 
very lesson. 

f When demonstrations are given to groups, 
k is presumed that tlie majority will be 
occupied in completing the amount of 
irork necessary before a fresh stage is reached, 
>v that the children are engaged in making 
bme ^ther article which does not necessitate 


side. It is difficult to give sujx'rvision when 
the teacher has to move about in the 
extremely small spaces between the children's 
desks. 

When giving group demonstrations in the 
ordinary classroom, the teacher should be 
seated at a table, not at a high desk. Not 
more than six girls should be watching her; 
a greater number tends to produce restless- 
ness, particularly when they are unable to 
sec properly. Teaching specimens of an 
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enlarged size are quite unnecessary for this the lessons given in detail in this volume 
kind of demonstration; a piece of work will be of the nature just described above, 
similar to that on which the class is engaged in order to familiarise the teacher with the 
is sufficient, ard seems more real to the girls organisation necessary" for group demon- 
The methods of giving class lessons have strations and class work In the case of 
been fully described m the first three volumes pattern making and other processes which 
of this work Therefore, the majority of are certain to be needed by the whole class, 
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teaching by class demonstration is the wisest 
plan. Details of the arrangement of such 
lessons will be given in the following pages. 

Oannentfl to be made. — ^Thesc will almost 
certainly consist of undergarments, simply 
cut and made, either for smaller children or 
for the girls themselves. As, however. 


garments such as petticoats, knickers and 
simple dresses for children of all sizes are 
more or less standardised in shape and 
material, no rule need be laid down by the 
teacher. Indeed, it will lend to solve the 
problem of the saleability of garments if 
children are allowed to make them to 
individaal requiiemcnts whenever possible. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE FIRST TERM 


LESSON 1. 

Discussion of work. — Discussion on the 
garment to be made. The suggested garment 
is a simple petticoat of printed winceyette; 
as this is the autumn term the girls are likely 
to need garments of this nature for winter 
wear. 

A finished petticoat should be shown; it 
consists of two pieces, a back and a front, 
joined at the sides and shoulders either by 
machine felled seams, or by French seams. 
There is a hem of 2 in. at the foot ; this 
hem has an inside turning of i in. i^^ order 
that the garment may be let down a ' ison- 
able amount. The neck and armhoi t are 
finished on the wrong side by the applica- 
tion of bias binding in lawn, or other soft 
material. There is an opening do\\Ti the 
centre back, finished with a continuous 
strip; this will prove to be a useful method 
of making an opening. 

Samples of materials should be shown 
during this period. If the material v obtained 
locally, the girls will be able to bring it for 
themselves, thus allovdng their parents to 
see exactly what the teacher wishes the girls 
to use. In any case, the approximate cost 
of garments of various sizes should be stated 
for discussion at home. Alternative methods 
of making up might also be discussed if 
time permits. 


LESSON 2. 

Making the pattern of a plain petticoat.— 

Class demonstration of making up the 
pattern of a plain petticoat. Details of the 
arrangement of this lesson will be found on 
page 313. 

LESSON 3. 

Continuation of pattern making.— Continu- 
ation of the making of a petticoat pattern. 
When girls have constructed a pattern to 
their own measurements, these should be 
pinm d up and tried on, the girls working in 
pairs. Wlien patterns for smaller girls have 
been made, duplicate patterns might be 
cut, taken home and tried on the children 
for whom they have been designed. 

LESSONS 4. 5 and 6. 

Making a machine and feU seam.— Cutting 
out will probably last for three periods. 
During Lesson 4, a revision lesson on French 
seams might be given in order that the 
sewing may begin as soon as the cutting out 
is finished. 

Presumably a few girls will have small 
sewing machines or will know how to use 
the class machines; it is at this point that 
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a group demonstration becomes necessary. 
Details of a demonstration on “A machine 
and fell seam" are to be found on page 3ii\ 

LESSONS 7. 8, 9 and 10. 

Neatening an opening. — ^Those lessons will 
be devoted to joining the parts of the 
garment, by means of one or other of the 
seams already described. Any girls who 
finish the seams rather earlier than the 
majority may be shown how to make the 
continuous strip opening. As time goes on, 
these girls will be ible to help the slower 
workers, the teacher supervising. Details 
of a group lesson on "A continuous strip 
opening” will be found on page 31S. 

LESSONS 11 and 12. 

Making the opening at the back of the 
gannent. 

LESSON 13. 

Bias binding. — ^Thc use of bias binding 
should be discussed durmg this period. It 
should be made clear to the giils tliat 
although bias binding is so easily obtainable 
m every sort of material and colour, care is 
neces.sary when buying it to make sure that : 

I. The material of the binding is suitable 
as regards texture. 

2 That the colour is fast 

3. That the card contains a sufficient 
length for the purpose of binding the 
whole garment. 

If possible, show several makes in various 
widths, including that sold by the yard. 
A good plan would be to allow the girls to 
work out the cost of bought bias binding, 
and to compare with it the little cost of 
strips cut from odd pieces of material. It 
will generally be found that boug/ii binding 
is merely labour saving; but k should also 
be pointed out that when material for 
crossway strips has to be bought specially, 
^yd. of material is the smallest quantity 
which is at all useful. 


LESSON 14. 

Crossway strips. — Cutting crossway strips 
and joining them into desired lengths for 
facing necks and armholes of petticoats. 
As the girls will probably know how to do 
this, revision only should be necessary. 
While certain girls are busy cutting and 
joining strips, a group demonstration might 
be given to those who are to use bought 
binding. 

LESSONS 15. 16. 17 and 18. 

Continuation of crossway strips. —Continu- 
ation of practical work; facing the neck 
cur\'c and aimholcs by means of crossway 
strips, which should be run on the right 
side and turned over and hemmed to the 
wrong side, ^ in. below the edges. The 
turnings must be snipped at distances i in. 
apart before being turned over. 

LESSON 19. 

Finishing off.— Fini'.hing off the previous 
process; pressing ttic work with a warm 
iron. 

,JiESSON 20. 

Turning up a wide hem. — ^A class demon- 
stration on "Turning up a wide hem, for 
the purpose of easy letting down." Details 
of the arrangement and organisation of this 
lesson will be found on page 319. 

LESSONS 21 and 22. 

Turning up the hem ol the petticoat 

LESSON 28. 

Loops and buttons. — Fastening the petti- 
coat by means of blanket stitched loops, 
and f m. linen buttons. 

LESSON 24. 

Finishing off. — Finishing off and pressing 
the garments. Attaching labels showing 
the amount of material used, and the total 
cost. 
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FOUR LESSONS IN 

FIRST 

■AKDfO THE PATTERN OF A PLAIN 
PETTICOAT 

^ails and Demonstration 0 ! Lesson 2.) 
PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge, — Making simple pat- 
Icrns by means of paper folding Using 
TOUght patterns for doll's clothes. Simple 
measurement. 

Aim, — ^To teach an easy method of making 
a petticoat pattern. To show the relation 
of the construction lines and pattern lines 
to the human body. To give knowledge of 
a pattern. 

Arrangement of lesion. — The teacher will 
demonstrate first to the whole class, the 
scholars merely listening and wratching; and 
then the teacher will give the demonstra- 
tion once more to the class, the scholars 
working step by step with the teacher. 

Teacher's requirements 1 wo blackl irds 
and chalk; a 3 ft. ruler, and a dress nd, 
in a child's size if possible. A finished 
garment similar to that which is about to 
be made. A piece of cutting-out paper of 
exactly the correct size for the petticoat. 

Children's requirements, — Pieces of rough 
paper, rectangular in shape, for ir.t.kmg 
sketches. Pieces of paper cut the exact 
l^es required by individuals. P( r rulers, 
|ape measures, pins. 

DiTEaDnonoN 

. Give the girls pieces of paper, rectangular 
m diape, upon which they may work roughly, 
lad rot to any particular scale. The sketch- 


DETAIL FOR THE 
TERM 

ing should take place when the teacher is 
demonstiating the second time. The full-size 
pattern may be made independently of 
demonstration, the girls working from 
memory, or from their rough copies. 

They will already have seen the garment 
which the teacher is usmg as a specimen 
petticoat, so that the shape of it will be 
familiar to them. 

Measuring each other wall present some 
diificulty, but can be done at odd moments, 
and the measurements confirmed by the 
teacher Measurements of smaller children 
must be, to a certain extent, taken on trust, 
as such measurements are usually brought 
from home. Two measurements only are 
required, both very simple, namely, the 
length of garment from shoulder to knee 
(approximately), and the bust measurement. 
In many cases, however, the actual measure- 
ments should be used; and resort should not 
be made to proportionate sizes, unless no 
other measurements are available 

The petticoat is placed on a dress stand, 
or hung up on a coat hanger, in a convenient 
position. The teacher uses two blackboards, 
one for each part of her dtmonstration. 
The girls will have seen the garment, and 
should have had some opportunity of 
examining it, so no further discussion need 
take place The shape of the petticoat and 
its relation to the pattern of any garment 
previously made are important points to be 
noted. 

The class should be questioned, in order 
to gain the following compansons between 
the two shapes: — 

T. Magyar garments are not shaped at the 
armhole, because the sleeve is part of the 
pattern and is not added. The petticoat has 
a curved line at the armhole, if a sleeve be 
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needed, it will have to be added. There is 
also a shoulder line. 

2. On this account Magyar garments fit 
loosely round the armhole and bust. The 
petticoat fits more closely because of the 
curved armhole, also because the shoulder 
line lies along the shoulder of the body, and 
does not hang down from it. In order to 
make this shaping, it is necessary to add 
only one or two more lines to the top part 
of the Magyar pattern. The teacher might 
show this, by drawing upon the board a 
sketch of a Magyar pattern; and then, 
using coloured chalk, show how the necessary 
shaping is made, thus cutting away the 
sleeve and part of the shoulder. 


DEMONSTRATION 

The pattern to be made should then be 
shown to the class in the following manner: 

1. Cut a piece of plain paper equal to the 
required length of the garment from the 
shoulder, i.c., 36 in., and equal in width to 
the bust measurement, i e , 28 in 

2. Fold the paper in half lerigthways, and 
pin it upon a board, kecj)ing the fold to the 
left hand, and th<* cut edges to the right 
hand. 

3. Fold again, twice, to make 4 divisions 
and 3 creases on the double j)aper. 

4. Open out to the first position, taking 
care not to move the folded edge from the 
left hand. 

5. In order to ^obtain the position for the 
armhole, crease^ the top part of the paper 
across, at i bust measurement down, and 
open it out again. 

Note, At this stage the class should be 
questioned in order to ascertain that every- 
one knows the following facts: — 

I. That the pattern produced will be in 
2 pieces only, a half back, and a half 
front. 


2. That any 2 divisions together measure 
the requisite amount, i.e., 7 in., which 
is equal to J bust measurement. 
Therefore the two pieces of paper 
together will measure 14 in., or half 
the bust measurement, if the pattern 
is drawn between any 2 divusions. 

3. That by cutting the paper as wide as 
the w'hole bust mea^Hiircment plenty of 
room is left for shaping. 

The dress stand should here be used i 
demonstration purposes. Where the stani 
is not available, the teacher should use a 
child instead, and show the relation between 
the cut paper and the creases upon it to the 
body of the child. This is important. 



{Phnioi^taph VippltrJ by courtesy of the J tench 

hust ( ompanv, / td 

Fypf of Dress Stand Rfcommendi^d 
FOR Classroom Use 

To make the necessary shaping, proceed 
as follows: — 

I. Front neck , — At 2 divisions in from the 
fold mark a point. At 1} divisions down, 
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and X division in, mark another point. 
Curve between these two points. 

2. Shoulder line. — At i division in and 
I a division down mark a point, and from it 
^w a line to touch the neck line. 

^ 3. Armhole curve. — At | division in from 
H'e cut edges on the bus! line, and ^ a 
/vision up, mark a point. Curve from the 
moulder to this point, making a fauly deep 
lurve. 

4. Side seam. — Join by a slanting line, 

^ from the armhole to the lower right-hand 

comer of the paper. This line could be 
shaped by folding the paper from the arm- 
hole to the comer, thus marking the line by 
a crease. 

5. Back neck. — At 2 divisions in from 
the fold (i.e., the point where the front neck 
began), and 1 division down, draw a curve. 

6. Back fold. — From the neck curve draw 
straight down the crease at 1 division in. 

7. Front fold. — As children often stanu in 
such a position that the abdomen is promi- 
nent, it is wise to draw a sloping line from 
the front neck curve to ^ a drdsion in at 
the lower right-hand comer. 

8. The hem This will need to be 

slightly curved upwards at the s s to 
prevent the garment from drooping . t the 
side seams. To curve, measure the centre 
back line from the bust line to the edge of 
the paper; measuic from the bust line along 
the underarm seam line, making it the 
exact length of the centre back line. It 
will generally be found that the side line 
requites shortening by about fin. to fin. 
Curve from the fold to tht sid. im. 

The first demonstr *ion aimed only at 
S>eing explanatory, and was intended to 


give a sense of reality, while the girls watched 
and listened. At the second demonstration 
the girls should make small patterns on the 
pieces of paper provided, working step by 
step with the teacher. 

The results of the first demonstration 
should remain pinned upon the board, to be 
referred to occasionally when giving the 
subsequent working demonstration. 

The girls should then be allowed to work 
by themselves when making the full-size 
pattern of either their own, or other chil- 
dren’s petticoats. The teacher will supervise 
the pattern making, helping and correcting 
where necessary. 

There arc alternative methods of making 
up this garment; the fastening might be 
required at the shoulder, in which case no 
alteration would be necessary when making 
the pattern. 

Some people prefer to have the back of 
the petticoat cut wider, and to make an 
opening known as the "equal hems" opening; 
this gives a greater width to the skirt and 
allows more freedom of movement. In 
this case, alter the back of the draft as 
follows:— 

I. Produce the back neck line out to half- 
way between the two fir^t divisions, 

2 From this point, draw down a line 
parallel to the line at the fold of the paper, 
to meet the front fold line, at the knee line. 

This is still plated to a fold of material 
when cutting out; but is slit down to the 
required length, and half inch hems are 
then made upon either side of the slit; 
the skirt will be pleated at the base of the 
opening. Several other ways, both of cutting 
the pattern and of making up the garment, 
will suggest themselves to the teacher and 
possibly to the children, who should be 
encouraged to trj' different ways for them- 
selves. 
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B The measurements for a plain petticoat are 

as follows: 

Length *=36 in. Bust -28 in. 

Cut paper ■= length X bust. 

Fold in half then in four lengthwise. 

Fold across at J bust down and that 
division into 3 across 

Mark the letters. A, B, C. 

Front ncck-=2 divisions in from A; 
C ij divisions down on first division in curve. 

Front fold —slant line from neck to ^ 
division in at knee line. 

Shoulder == I division in from B and } 
division down 

Armhole =5 division 111 from C and J 
division up. 

Curve to shoulder. Slope to extreme 
right-hand corner. 

Back neck— 2 divisions in from A, r 
dmsion down from curve 

Back fold=straight line down, le i 
division mJ[|:om A. 

Back armhole —less deep curve. 

Measure distance from bust line to obtain 
curve at knee. 

Pattern of a Plain PKTricoAr 



MAKma A MACHINE AND FELL SEAM 
(Details ol a Group Demonstration on Lessons 4. 5 and 6) 


INTRODUCTION 

No special apparatus is necessary for this 
type of demonstration; the teacher will 
use 2 pieces of material similar to that 
which the girls are using, and of a sufficiently 
large size to be seen by a group of about 
six girls. A sewing machine will be required, 
either a toy machine brought to school by 
one of the girls, or one provided by the 
authorities for school use. 

The teacher must sit at a table in such 
a position that her movements are seen by 


the group of girls who should stand on 
cither side of her. 

She will then show the girls how to make 
the seam, which should be of normal width, 
explaining the process while the manipula- 
tions are in progress. 

PRESENTATION 

To make the scam: — 

I, Pin the garment together }in. below 
the raw edges. 
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2. Tack the edges together to make a 
straight line, along the line of pins. 

3. Remove the pins, and machine along 
the tacking line. 

When a toy machine is being used, the 
stitch produced will be chain stitch. The 
Igirls should be reminded that this stitch 
must be made secure by threading thioiigh 
Pa needle the end of cotUiU left by tlie 
^machining, and making one or two back 
stitches, over the last machine stitch made. 

4. Remove the tacking thread, and cut 
away half the amount of turning above 
the machining, on the back of the garment 
only, thus leaving a i)rojecting raw edge 
of J in., and one of ^ in. The latter will 
become the felled edge, and should be turned 
down on to the back of the garment. 



Section of demonstration materu 
showing tacking -h mch from edg«.s 


5. Turn the work, so that the front (with 
the wide projecting edge) is towards the 
worker . and. measuring carefully, tack the 
wide raw edge over the narrow one away 
from the worker, to make a projecting 
edge of I in above the machining. The 
tacking should be worked through three 
thicknesses of mateiial. 

6. Flatten this edge down on to the back 
of th(‘ garment, and secure it by small 
tacking stitches. This time the tacking must 
be taken through four thicknesses of material. 

7. Marlline tlirough all thicknesses as 
close to the edge as possible. 

This scam is generally worked on the 
light side of a garment for two reasons: — 

(^i) The seam is less flat on the side on 
which the last maclniiing is worked. 


RIGHT SIDE - BACK OF GARMENT 


Back edges cut to ~ inch after machining 



RIGHT SIDE - FRON-** OF GARMENT 


RIGHT SIDE - BACK OF GARMENT 


^fltterial turned over and seam tacked 


Finished appearance of seam 


Making a Macbins and Fell Seam 


I 
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The appearance of 2 rows of machining 
gives a more finished effect to the 
outside of a garment. 

When teaching any pioccss involving 
machining, the teacher should make a 
special point of the details of beginning 
the stitching — e.g., the gradual insertion 
of the needle and the smooth turning of 
the handle, etc. One group of girls having 
been shown the making of the seam, another 
group takes their place and the previous 
group practises the seam on an odd piece 
of material, befort attempting to use it 
on the garment. 


NEATENING AN OPENING BY MEANS OF 
A CONTINUOUS STRIP 

(Details of a Group Demonstration 0 ! Lessons 

7, 8. 9 and 10.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Several girls will have reached a stage 
bc5"ond that of the majonty of the pupils, 
and It will become necessary for the 
teaclier to provide instruction in the method 
of making an opening in Ihc back of the 
garment. 

A group of girls will watcli the demon- 
stration for which ordinary cutting-out 
paper will suffice as teaching apparatus. 
Size of paper « 18 in. by 10 in. 

PRESENTATION 

Method of making the opening , — 

1. Cut down the centre back of the 
garment to the depth of 12 in. This will 
give a sufficiently large opening to enable 
the garment to be slipped on and off easily. 
An opening in any garment should always 
be somewhat larger than the circumference 
of the head. 

2. The neatening of this opening is very 
simple. It consists of binding the raw edges 
of the slit with a strip of matenal, which 


is cut twice as long as the opening, and 
twice as wide as is required, plus the neces- 
sary turnings. In this case, the strip will 
have to be the length of the slit X 2=24 in. 
by I Jin., whicli will produce a bind of 
J in. when finished, and is cut to the selvedge 
thread. In a larger garment, the bind could 
be cut correspondingly wider. 

Wlien neatening a short, front-neck open- 
ing the bind could be cut on the cross, and 
be much narrower in width. 

3. Pin the right side of the strip to the 
right side of the garment, for the whole 
length of the opened-out sht, taking J in. 
turning along tlie edge of the strip, but 
starting and ending with J in turning at the 
neck of the gaiment. 

The turning on the garment is graduated 
in width, and .it the centre (or the base of 
the silt) It IS no wider than approximately 




RIGHT SIDE 


Strip run on to garment 



WRONG SIDE 

Appearance on wrong side 

Neatening an Opening by Means of a 
Continuous Strip 
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two threads. This arrangement will obviate The oj>cniiig is comi)lcted by the finishing 


the necessity for making a pleat in the 
garment, and will give a flatter effect. 

4. Run the strip to the garment, making 
about five back stitches at each side of the 
centre, where the weakest part of the 
opening will come. 

5. Turn the work to the wrong side (or 
inside) and press the turnings of strip and 
garment, upwards on to the strip, tacking 
if necessary. 

6. Tack the turning at the other edge of 
the strip to hold it firmly, and pin it over 
to the garment, so that the folded edge of 
the strip lies just over the previous running 
stitches. Pin the edge in place, putting the 
pins in an upright position, and about i J in. 
apart, starting from the centre and working 
away from it towards the neck. 

7. Hem the strip in place on the wrong 
aide, taking care to see that no dragging is 
caused. 

8. Remove the tacking threads and press 
flatly. 

9. Arrange the strip so that the left-hind 
side projects, and the right-hand side folds 
back on to the garment. 

Back-stitch across at the base of tlie 
opening and at the neck to hold the right- 
hand side in position. 



Finished Appearance 
Wrong Side 


Nuatbning 


of tlic neck, by working 2 loops and by 
sewing on 2 buttons. 

When the teacher has completed the 
demonstration each giil should make a 
‘•pecimen opening in i)aper for practice 
purposes; when this has been approved, 
the openings on the petticoat may be made, 
the teacher supci vising the work. 

Buttonholed loops may be shown in the 
same way, and worked upon the garments 
only after the tcachei has aj)proved those 
practised by the girls. It should be noted 
that the practice pieces are not specimens, 
and should not be kej)t by the girls unless 
they wish to possess them for futuie refer- 
ence. The piacticc jneccs are merely a means 
of trying out a process, the nature of which 
demands repeated effort before a good 
result can be attained 


TURNING UP A WIDE HEM 
(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 20.) 
INTRODUCTION 

It will doubtless be found convenient to 
revise the turning up of hems. WTiile this 



Finished Appearance 
Right Side 

AN Opening 
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is a comparatively simple process which 
most girls would attempt without a great 
deal of thought, the teacher should draw 
the attention of the class to the following 
method of turning up a horn. It is one which 
will, in practice, give the most accurate 
results, although the average girl will think 
the method is laborious. However, the 
certain neatness and finish that this method 
produces is likely to be quickly seen by any 
observant girl. 

The girls, having turned up hems varying 
in width from Jui. to i in. or ijin., with 
inside turnings of ^ in., will know something 
of the method of doing this. Certainly they 
will know that the first, or inside turning, 
IS better tacked down, particularly on 
spnngy matenals, and when curves arc 
being manipulated. The class can be ques- 
tioned about turning hems, and thus the 
lesson becomes a revision lesson, which aims 
at showing the girls how to adapt their 
present knowledge to new circumstances, 
I.C., the turning up a wider hem with a 
wider inner turning. The wider turnings 
are made because it is a good plan to allow 
as much material as possible upon a garment 
for a growing girl, or one which is to be 
banded down to a smaller sister. This 
amount of extra turning will facilitate the 
letting down of the garment when necessary. 


PBE8ENTATION 

The following procedure could be adopted 
by the teacher who, on obtaining correct 
answers to her questions, should draw upon 
the blackboard the diagrams illustrated. 
The questions given and answers received 
would probably be along these lines: — 

Question: Can anyone tell the class how 
to turn up a hem i in. wide? 

Answer: The turning — a narrow one ^in, 
wide at the raw edge, was first turned on 
to the inside of the garment and tacked 
down. Then the width of the hem was 
measured x in. up from the first turning. 


and the hem was folded over at this width. 
The hem was then tacked in place all 
along, and hemmed down. 

Question: Why was the Jin. first turning 
tacked? 

Answer : Because the stuff was springy and 
creasing alone would not make it stay in 
place. 

Question: Is there any other reason for 
tacking? 

Answer : Yes, it is very much easier to turn 
the second fold of a hem when the first 
turning has been tacked down. 

Question: When a hem such as has just 
been described has been turned up, how 
much matcnal is used? 

Answer : ij in. 

Question: How much material has been 
allowed for a hem on the garment now 
being made^ 

Answer : 3 in. 

Question : Yes, 3 in. has been allowed, in 
order that there shall be sufficient mateiial 
to make the petticoat longer when it has 
to be let down. A hem of 2J in. would 
be very wide and clumsy on this garment. 
Then what must be done in order to 
obtain aTiem of 2 in. only? 

Answer: The first turning must be wider, 
viz., I in. 

Question : Yes. This turning must be 
tacked down just as a narrower lumuig 
is tacked. 

What is the next thing to do? 

Answer: Measure 2 in. from the edge and 
make the hem that width. 

Question: Yes, but it will be difficult to 
turn up a hem of 2 in. unless the line of 
turning up is marked, — ^how can this be 
done? 

Answer : By putting a tacking thread it in. 
from the edge, all round the garment. 

The teacher must here explain that the 
2 in. turning must be tacked down to the 
garment J in. below the first line of tacking. 
This wiU hold the edge in place, while thi 
rest of the hem will fall automatically inti 
place, care being taken to see that seair| 
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■neet seams, and centre backs and fronts lie 
■ogether. 

■ Where the hem is circular, tiny pleats 
nust be made in order to dispose of the 
■urplus fullness produced by the longer 
measurement of the outer edge when placed 
■o lie on the garment, which measures less 
las it radiates towards the waist. 

Pins should be sufficient for fixing, if the 
fhem is to be held down by hemming; but 
if it is to be machined, a row of J m. tacking 
stitches must be worked just inside the fold, 
and machining should then be worked 
from the right side, exactly over the tacking 
' stitches. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE SECOND TERM 

It is proposed that the garment to be 
made shall be a dress in pnnted material. 


either for the maker's own wear or for a 
smaller giiL For this dicss a bought pattern 
is used, suggested patterns being "Children's 
Dress" No. 48,806, "Children's Dress" 
No. 48,808, or "Best Way" No. 45.805. 


LESSONS 1 and 2 

Laying a pattern on to material.— Show, 
on one of the girls, or upon a dress stand, a 
dress made from one of the patterns in 
similar material to that which the girls are 
to u^e. Explain the interesting characteris- 
tics of the dress. Inform the girls of the 
approxmiate cost of (a) a dress to fit one 
of themselves, with the cost of the pattern; 
(b) a dress for a smaller child. 

Show as varied an assortment of suitable 
materials as is practicable, inviting the girls 
to purchase and bring to school their own 
matenals when they can be purchased 



Marking the hem edge line and Section showing first turning tacked 

ihe turning line with tacking 



Second turning tacked Management of curve- Hem pinned 

and small pleats arranged 
Turning Up a Widb Hsm 
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locally. Explain the desirability of bu3dng 
well-advertised materials of British manu- 
facture. 

Note . — ^Every girl should be provided 
with knitting, as the preliminary stages of 
this term’s work consist of much that is 
individual, such as the choice of materials, 
and colours, the amount of material required, 
the sizes of patterns, etc. These points must 
be dealt with by the teacher interviewing 
each girl in turn, and will undoubtedly take 
two lessons. The piper patterns must be 
ordered at the conclusion of Lesson i, in 
order that every girl shall have her pattern 
m readiness for the third lesson. 


LESSON 8 

Adapting a bought pattern.— Adapting the 
paper pattern to individual measurements, 
either to the girl’s own size or to the size 
of a smaller c^ild. Details of the arrange- 
ment of this lesson are given on page 324. 


LESSONS 4 and 5 

Catting out. — Adapting the patterns and 
the beginnmg of cutting out. Illustrations 
showing how the pattern is placed on the 
material are to be found on page 324. 


LESSONS 6, 7. 8 and 9 

Frendi seams.— Joining up the garment 
by means of French seams, either by hand 
or by machine. 


LESSONS 10 and U 

Bevishm. — Revision of making a con- 
tinuous strip opening and its application to 
the short front opening at the neck of the 
dress. 


Length of opening «3 in. to 4 in. Width 
of strip (finished) in., therefore the cut 
strip =6 in to Sin. by i in. Proceed as in 
making a back opening on a petticoat. 


LESSON 12 

Joining the bodice and skirt ol a child’s 
dress. — ^The details and arrangement of this 
lesson are given on page 326, where the 
joining of a bodice and skirt for a small child 
has been described. The same procedure is 
recommended for the making up of a dress 
for a girl of 10 years. 

If, instead of gathers, pleats are required, 
these must first be tacked m place along 
the whole length of the skirt. The joinmg 
to the bodice is then done in exactly the 
same way as when gathers are used. 


LESSONS 13, 14 and 15 

Continuation ot practical work. — As the 
girls complete the joining of the bodice and 
skirt, they calP begin to turn up a bottom 
hem of 3 in. with an inner turning of z in., 
to facilitate letting down the hem when it 
becomes necessary. 

There now remams the neatening of the 
neck and armholes The dresses may be 
finished off with collars and sleeves, or with 
binding, as may be desired by the girls 
themselves. The capability and keenness 
of each girl will usually prove to be the 
deciding factors. 


LESSON 16 

Making up deevcs. — Group demonstration 
on making up sleeves with French seams., 
Care must be taken to ensure: — 

z. That a pair of sleeves is made. 

2. That the size of the head, on top o. 
the sleeve, is larger than the arm^olf 
into which it is to fit. 
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LESSON 17 

The use of bias binding. — Group demon* 
stration on "The use of bought bias binding/' 
for tening by binding the neck and 
arm s of a dress. The outside edges of 
tlie ir and cuffs may be included. The 

deta •iud arrangement of this lesson are 

to page 328. 

LESSONS 18. 19 and SO 

Setting in sleeves. — Continuation of prac* 
tical work, and group demonstration on 
“Setting in sleeves." The details of this 
lesson are given on page 330. 


LESSON 21 

Setting on cuffs and collars. — Group demon- 
stration on "Setting on cuffs and collars/' 
by means of a run and fell scam. 


LESSONS 22, 23 and 24 

Continaation of practical work. — Continua- 
tion of practical work, fini-shing off and 
pressing the dresses. Fastening at the neck 
by means of two blankct-stitched loops, 
and two iin pearl buttons. Pockets may 
be sewn on if desired. The shape of tliese 
may be cither according to the sliape of the 
pattern pockets or as desired by the girls. 


FIVE LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 
SECOND TERM 


LAYING A PATTERN ON TO BIATERIAL 

(Details and Demonstration of Lessons 1 
and 2) 

T his lesson may be given in an 
informal manner, by the tc • 'her 
arranging the pattern upon the L ^th 
of material laid out on a table. This is less 
artificial than the method whereby "lays" 
of patterns are shown pasted upon brown 
paper cut to represent material of various 
widths. 

In order to economise in material, a 
length of the actual stuff to be cut by one 
of the girls may be utilised. This need not 
be cut by the teacher, beyond iiiut part 
which must accommodate the various piece^: 
of pattern. Some of the pieces have to be 
placF npon refolded material, i.e., the 

^cer >ht and back lines of the Ixidice 
||r placed to a selvedge fold of material, 
I io a perfectly straight thread. The 
.iueads must lie at right angles to this— 
^ across the chest and back of the wearer. 


This is important, in order that the garment 
may hang straight on the figure. 

Plenty of pins should be placed through 
both the pattern and matenal at right 
angles to the edge of the pattern, at intervals 
of 2 in. all round. 

The pattern should be placed economically 
— i e., in such a way that a few pieces of 
large dimension o. rather than many pieces 
of small size, are left over. These larger 
pieces may be made us(‘ of m many ways. 

On a bought pattern, the turnings are 
usually allowed, and the material may 
therefore be cut close to the pattern. 

ADAFTOra A BOUGHT PATTERN TO 
INDIVIDUAL MEASUBEBIENTS 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 6) 
PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge , — Making the pattern 
of a petticoat. Altering the pattern of a 
doll's clothes. 
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Aims — ^The aims of this lesson are to teach 
a practical method of altermg a stock-size 
pattern of a dresa to individual measurement, 
either to enlarge or to reduce the size of the 
pattern, to tram the pupils in resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity; to teach girls to make 
good use of facilities offered by pattern 
makers 


Teacher's requirements. — ^I'he teacher will 
require a copy of the fashion book called 
Children's Dress which contains a pattern 
of a simple yoked frock, for a girl of zo 
years. Strips of coloured paper, bright green 
or orange, 3 in. in width Pms ; tape measure ; 
scissors and paste. A pattern, similar in 
shape, which has already been lengthened 



Adaptino a Bought Pattbrm a 


FOLD SELVEDGES 
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IptiH widened, to which reference must be 
^ade as the lesson proceeds. Two black- 
jj^ards; chalk and drawing pins. A finished 
Idress cut to the pattern to be used for 
■Bemonstration purposes. 


INTRODUCTION 


The finished dress should be displayed, 
fether on a stand or on a coat hangtr, and, 
|bs the girls will have already seen and 
Idiscussed it, they will need only to be 
Ireminded that the demonstration pattern 
■was previously used for the purpose of 
Icutting out the dress shown. 


PRESENTATION 


The teacher should demonstrate the 
enlarging of a pattern by cutting it where 
necessary, in order to lengthen or widen it. 
She should there insert strips of coloured 
poster paper of bright hue, and of the 
required width to enlarge the pattern. 

- The width could be ascertained by 
measuring a girl in the following manner.— 


1. From the shoulder to the waist, or to 
[tthe position on the body where the jcuning 
Kne of bodice and skirt is required. 

2. Across the chest. 

3. Across the back, between the armholes. 

4. Round the bust, under the armpits. 

5. Total length of the dress, i e., from the 

r oulder to the knee. 

6. Length of bodice required down the 
I centre back. 

I 7. Length of sleeve required, from the 
|shoulder down the back of the arm. 


Note . — These measurements must be taken 
krefully and exactly, and the teacher should 
Lpervise and check the measurements of 
wsry girl, before the patterns to be used 
K altered. Where dresses are to be made 
m small children, this cannot be done, but 
^ teacher should know the approximate 


measurements of children of various ages 
in order to be able to check lengths and 
widths. 

The strips sliould be cut approximately 
3 in. in width, which will allow an ample 
margin to which the pattern may be pasted. 

The following are the rules to be observed 
when adapting bought patterns to individual 
measurements : — 

1. All alteiations must be proportionate, 
i c., where the bodice needs lengthening by 
more than i in. this must be done twice, 
first between shoulder and aimhole, and 
again between armhole and waist, otherwise 
the pattern would be too long m one place 
or the other. The same rule applies to 
shortening, w^hich is achieved by pleating 

2. To widen a pattern, or to make it 
narrower, the centre back and centre front 
lines or folds must never be used; all such 
alterations must be made between the neck 
and the armhole, i e , cut or pleat halfw'ay 
along the shoulder line. 

3 The armhole having been widened, or 
narrowed, care should be taken to alter the 
width of the sleeve proportionately. 

4. As a general rule all skirts can be 
lengthened by allowing extra length at the 
foot. Skirts may be widened by cutting and, 
inserting strips of paper, or narrowed by 
pleating. 

5. All insertions of strips of paper, or any 
pleats made, must be securel> pasted or 
tacked before the pattern is placed on the 
material. 

When the pattern has been altered to 
the desired measurements, it shouhl be 
explained to the girls that the alterations 
are made in the middle part of the patteni 
in order to retain the shapes and lines of the 
outer edges. 


APPLICATION 

The girls may now adapt their patterns 
to the desired measurements, and afterwards 
pin them together and try them on. 
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PRACTICE 


The dress described as being made by 
the girls is a sleeveless dress for a child of 
four to six years of age, made from ”Best 
Way" pattern, number 45,805. either with 
or without pockets or coUar, according to 
the capabilities and wishes of the girls, 
who will probably buy the dresses for small 
sisters or other little relations or friends. 

The girls are given the choice of three 
materials, namely: — 

1. Zephyr, 38 in. wide, price is. 2d. per 
yd., in three or four good colours, such as 
Nos. 7,511 yellow, 7,514 pink, 7,112 blue 
and 7.504 green. 

2. Zephyr, pnre is. 2d. per yd., in a 
check of not too aggressive a pattern, such 
as Nos. 7,627 blue, 7,630 red and 7,631 brown. 

When using materials of check pattern 
avoid either too strong a colour, or too marked 
and too large a check. While these charac- 
teristics are liable to induce eye strain, the 


large -check design will be found unecono- 
mical in use owing to the difficulty of placing 
parts of the garment to match the design 
of the material. 

3. Flowered or printed material of small 
design, and of not too fine a texture, such 
as "Hoyparelle" or "Tobralco," price is. 6d. 
per yd., 36 in. wide, Nos. 2,704 or 2,709. 

All these materials are obtainable from 
Messrs. Leighton and Baldwin, Ltd., 71 Wood 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


JOININO THE BODICE AND SKIRT OF A 
CHHiD'S DRESS 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 12) 


PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge . — Making French seams 
on the dress. 
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|f Aims . — ^To teach a practical method of 
loining a bodice or yoke of single material 
m to a full skirt, and to encourage dexterity 
t manipulating fullness. 


wool a row of running stitches i in. below 
the raw edge. This will represent gathering 
a J in. below the top edge of the skirt. 
Then, in order to make the skirt easy to 


I Teacher*s requirements. — k finished dress, 
i illustrated. A large working specimen, 
iin. by 30 in., to represent the skirt; 
id a piece 20 in. by 15 in. to represent 
le bodice. Both pieces should be of cream 
Ipha cloth faced with brightly coloured 
huslin, in order to define clearly the right 
tnd wrong sides. Four-ply red and black 
vool; demonstration needle; large pins, 
barker, or demonstration tape measure; 
blackboard and chalk. 

Children's requirements. The work in 
land, the majority of the girls being ready 
for learning this new process. Part of the 
process may be demonstrated during the 
[loS'-.ons. 


INTRODUCTION 


tlS 

linl 


sh] 


cefi 


^tate that as nearly everyone has joined 
seams of the dress, and has made the 
as on the back, the bodice and skirt arc 
ready to be put together. Question the 
i in order to revise the method of joining 
jflat pieces of material, ie., a French 
Show the girls that this method is 
[particularly suitable for any part t a 
lent which has to be gathered or pleats d, 
khe effect is bulky. A flatter method is 
|erable. Display the inside of the dress, 
issing it round, and ask the girls to look 
The centres of the front and back 
of the bodice and skirt should have 
marked by a small tacking thread, 
tiediately after cutting out. 


DEMONSTRATION 

■ Mark the centres of both demonstration 
sees. Upon the riglit, or unfaced side of 
p larger demonstration piece, work in red 



[Reproduced by courtesy of The AfftolKamatfJ Rrtss, Ltd 
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fix on to the bodice in as flat a manner as 
possible, work a second row of running a 
Jin. below the first row. (The second row 
will be worked i in. below the first, on the 
demonstration specimen.) To fix the bodice 
and skirt together, place the centre of the 
front edge of the skirt to the centre of the 
front edge of the bodice, so that the right 
sides are facing, and the raw edges are level. 
Pin the centre fronts of both pieces together, 
putting the pins in an upright direction; 
then pin the centre back of the skirt to the 
middle of the overlapped hems on the 
bodice, and lastly oin the seams of the skirt 
to the seams of tl e bodice. Draw up both 
gathering threads together to fit easily on 
to the bodice, keeping the skirt next to the 
worker, so that the manipulation of the 
gathering is easy. This process may be 
demonstrated on a flat piece, the girls having 
sufiicient intelligence to realise the reason 
for so doing. Tlie method of demonstrating 
this is to pin upon the board the piece to 
represent the bodice, with the right (imfaced) 
surface showing, and with the gathered piece 
placed upon it. 


fl 


1 T 

1 

J 


Section showing appearance of 
bought binding 


CONTraUATION 

Pin the bodice and skirt together at 
intervals of 2 in. all round. Run the bodice 
and skirt together over the second line of 
gathering, making a back stitch at intervals; 
ascertain that the seams are turned towards 
the back of the garment. Back-stitch over 
the seams, in order to ensure firmness at 
this point. Demonstrate the joining, using 
black wool. The class should now be allowed 
to join bodices and skirts, after which the 
teacher will demonstrate the ncatening of the 
raw edges. Details of this demonstration 
arc given below. 


THE USE OF BIAS BINDINa 

(Details ol a Group Demonstration ol Lesson 
17 ) 

The girls, in small groups, may be shown 
the manner of neatening and decoiating 
necks, etc., with bias binding when they 
are ready to use it. The teacher should 
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xplain to the class what is meant by ''bias’* 
dnding, after which the girls should be 

E couraged to match their own material, 
d to purchase their own bindings. Bias 
dnding is to be bought at every shop 
locking haberdashery, and is extremely 
seful in many ways. It is sold either by 
le yard, or in neat packets of convenient 
tigths, and in very many kinds of materials, 
5., batiste (a stiff cotton material), lawn. 



Measuring the armhole 
with tape measure 



Sleeve pinned into armhoJe 


Setting 


cambric, figured cotton, and in various 
kinds of silk, and in every possible colour. 
When only a short length is required and 
it is not possible to find in the piece bag 
a suitable piece of material from which 
crossway strips could be cut, the required 
length could be purchased of the kind 
caUed "Fill-a-Want." When longer lengths 
are necessary, a 3 yd. length upon a 
card may be obtained. Cotton binding, in 




Sleeves 
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white or orange, is used for the dress 
illustrated. 

The method of attaching to the neck is 
clearly shown in the illustrations; therefore 
no further directions are here given. 

seitino in sleeves 

(Details of a Group Demonstration of Lesson 18) 

Setting in sleeves is also shown by illus- 
trations. The important point to be noted 


is that the armhole and the sleeve must be 
in relation to each other as regards the \ 
measurement round each. 

The sleeve should measure i in. more 
than the armhole (unless puff sleeves are 
required); if the armhole is too small it 
should be made larger under the arm, but 
not at the chest. The widths of back andj 
chest, and the length of shoulder, should 
remain unaltered if the pattern has been 
correctly adapted. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE THIRD TERM 


T he garment to be made during this 
term might consist of knickers, of 
material like that used for the dresses 
of the previous term. Odd pieces of the 
material may be joined when necessary, 
thus inculcating ideas of economy. 

Independent work might be tried. The 
girls should now be familiar uith simple 
pattern makmg, and may be trained to 
follow written instructions. Directions for 
making and cutting the pattern could be 
hectographed. and a copy of the directions 
could be given to each girl. 

The use of written mstructions must not 
be allowed to supersede the givmg of a 
particularly clear explanation of the pattern 
by the teacher, before the girls try it by 
themselves. The making of knickers is 
simple, and the work of this term may 
again be of an informal type. 

It will be seen that decoration plays little 
part in the work of this year. This is almost 
entirely due to the dictates oi modem fashion ; 
figured material is unsuitable for decorating 
with any sort of embroidery. Where girls 
are trained to follow written instructions, 
they should have no difficulty in discovering 
by their own efforts methods of decorating 
garments by various stitches. 


LESSON 1 

Drafting the pattern o! a pair of knickers.— 

Give out hectographed cf)pies of a pattern 
of knickers. Explain to the girls, firstly 
the pattern itself, and secondly the way in 
which the copies arc to be used. Details of 
this lesson will be found on page 331, 


LESSONS 2, 8 and 4 

Practical work. — Joining up pieces of 
material and cutting out knickers. 

Note . — Where two selvedges have to be 
joined they may be either oversewn togethe 
on the edges, when the pattern is printed 
right up to the selvedge; or they may be 
run or machined together Jin. below the 
edges on the wrong side and flattened out 
by pressing. All such joins must be made 
before the garment is cut out. 


LESSONS 6 and e 

French seams.— Joining up the short k 
seams by French seams, either machined or 
run by hand. 
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LBaSOHS 7 and 8 

Ifftlritig lip knickan. — ^Arranging the fork 
Lthe knickers. Illustrations and directions 
;be given at a group demonstration are 
^en on page 333. 

LESSONS 8, 10 and 11 

loining* — ^Joining the front to the back 
pRis by means of a French scam. 

r 

LESSON 12 

Neatening. — Neatening the legs by means 
a garter finish. Illustrations will be found 
page 333. 

LESSONS 18. 14 and 15 

Wniahing the legs* — ^Finishing off the legs 
already described, and pressing the 

irk. 

LESSONS 16. l i and 18 
Neatening the waist. — Neatening the waist 
by means of a hem to fit the elastic used. 


The hem is to be held down by running, or 
by machining on the edge of the hem. 
Hemming is not sufficiently flat for the 
purpose of forming a slot. 

LESSONS 19 to 24 

Completion of the work.— The remainder 
of the lessons this term might be devoted to 
finishing the knickers, pressing and showing 
the work. 

When any girls have one or two lessons 
entirely free they could be allowed to look 
through needlework and fashion books, in 
order to find out any stitches or processes 
they would like to learn. They might be 
given the opportunity of trying some of this 
work entirely by their own efforts. Very 
often the results of the whole of the four 
years* work can be partly, though not 
entirely, judged in this manner. The 
capability and keenness of the girls are 
directly evident to the wise teacher of 
needlework. 


TWO LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 
THIRD TERM 


Drafting the pa itern of a pair 

OF JSJSaCEOSBS 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 1) 

H I aid of a duplicated c^py nf the 
>m with the necessary uutta as 
i here, the girls should be able 
is simple patte. 1 almost entirely 

explanation should first be given 
le class by the teacher, who will 
e the following details: — 


1. Taking the necessary' measurements* 

(a) Length of leg, from waist to knee, 
or calculating | height. 

(b) Hip measurement, or calculating ij 
times the length to obtain the width. 

2. Cutting a piece of paper, the area of 
which = length xwidth. 

3. Folding into divisions. 

4. Marking the shaping lines. 

5. Cutting the pattern. 

The girls may make a pattern, the teacher 
correcting it before any cutting is done. 
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pATiiRN OF A Pair of Knicklrs 


Similarly, the cutting out should be done 
by the girls; demonstration is unnecessary; 
before scissors are used supervision should 
be given by the teacher as each girl is ready 
for it. 

The measurements for a pair of knickers 
for a child of ten years are as follow : 

Height =50 in. 

Length = I height. 

Width = ij length 4-2 in. 

Size of paper =*21 in. X 27 in. approximately. 

Fold in half, then in three each way. 

Waist back: i division in, J division 
down on fold. 

Waist front: i division in; J division 
down; ^ division down on fold. 

Leg: 2 divisions down; i division in the 
curve; join waist lines to leg curve. 

Note on making up knickers with a front 
yoke. 

Many garments of this type now have a 
yoke at the front, for this enables the outer 
garment to fit closely round the waist and 
eliminates any suggestion of bulkiness. 


Cutting the yoke. This is cut in two pieces, 
the selvedge thread of the material running] 
across the yoke. ' 

The garment will be cut minus the yoke 
at front waist — the shapies of both yoke and*^ 
garment will be seen on reference to any 
good paper pattern of the type already 
described, e.g., "Children's Dress" No. 
46862. This pattern will be found particu-^ 
larly suitable for schoolgirls. 

The garment is made in exactly the same 
manner as has already been suggested; it 
should be completed before the yoke is 
attached, even to the fixing of the clastic I 
across the back waist. 

Making the yoke. Tack together the two 
pieces which comprise the yoke, with the 
right sides of the material facing. 

Run them together along the top of the 
waist edge, cut the turnings down to Jin. 
and then snip these at intervals of J in. in 
order to allow the turnings to he flat. Turn 
the yoke to the right side, thus enclosing 
the turnings, and tack close to the edge 
along the top. Press this before proceeding 
further. 

The garment now has to be enclosed 
between the two pieces of the yoke, so that 
the edge ofTfhe yoke must now be turned 
m all round and tacked with fairly small 
stitches. 

Fixing the yoke. The yoke has now to be 
fixed on to the garment. Pm the point to 
the front seam, on the right side of the 
garment, placmg the pm in an upright 
position. Next pin the yoke in position at 
the ends, taking care to see that the scam 
at the top of the yoke is quite level with 
the top of the hem at the back of the gar- 
ment. Place pins right up to this. Fix the 
intervening part of the yoke, and then 
hem this all round. Fix the inside of the 
yoke in exactly the same way, and hem 
roimd, taking care not to take the stitc^ 
through to the right side. The corners 
require great care both in fixing and^|^ 
securing, as the whole set and fit of b 
garment depends entirely upon the flatn« 
of the yoke. 
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MAKINa UP KNICKERS 

■)etail8 and Group Demonstration o! Lessons 
7 and 8) 

One of the garments is used for this 
^monstration ; no other equipment is 
fteded. 

“The following order should be adopted 
making up this garment: 

1. Join short leg seams by French seams, 
r machine and fell seams. 

2. Join the front to the back seam. 

j In joining this seam, begin from the fork 
rhere all the four seams meet. Arrange 
he two short leg seams so that the lines of 
seam and stitching lie together when seen 
on the right side of the garment. 

Back-stitch across the width of the seam, 
at the distance down of the first stitching, 
i.e., J in, for a French seam and | in. when 
a machine and fell seam is to be used. 

Continue the line of stitching towards 
either back or front waist of garment. 

Turn the work, and stitch from the fork 
towards the waist, thus completing the firs^ 
line of stitching. Finish the seam. 

3. Neaten the waist by a hem of J in. to 
contain elastic. 

4. Neaten the legs by either — 

(a) crossway facing, 

(b) a hem of ^ in., 

(c) a garter finish, as illustrated. 

It must be observed that whenever elastic 
is used the hem must be just wide enough 
to accommodate the elastic, which should 
be at least } in. in width. A hem too wide 
causes the elastic to wear badly and to 
|wist, while a hem too narrow wears bcidly 
K the folds. 

alternative method of neate \iig the 
Wn is to bind and face together the edges, 
contrasting colon d binding. Fold 
on to the wrong side, and run 
thicknesses which are at the edge 
l^^per immediately below the line of 
which secured the binding; i in. 



Fork arrangement of seams 



Finished appearance of knickers 



Ends of detachable elastic 
Making up Knickers 


will form a heading. The remaining part 
of the binding is hemmed down to the 
garment as though it were facing, and the 
elastic is placed through the casing as usual. 

[This course of lessons in plain Needlework 
has been written by Dorothy M. Hewlett]. 
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■OREWORD TO FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 


Will be seen that a large part of this 
•'s course has been devoted to 
|describing the study of trees This 
not, however, mean that a dispri)- 
onately large number of k sons should 
ent on the subject, but as many of the 
lessons, though dealing with new 
ct matter, follow the Imes suggested 
revious years, it was thought wise to 
[with this new subject and its treatment 
ater detail. The lessons on weeds and 
study of individual plants may be 
anded to any extent, as there is no need 
I limit the number chosen At this stage, 
y, as the children’s interest in living things 
deepened, there will be many mcidental 
Objects a^’iSing out of their interests, and 


it IS possible that part of the time allotted 
to nature study will be spent in gardening, 
even if definite gaidcnmg periods are also 
allowed Certainly much of the time should 
be spent tn ifie garden, which should increas- 
ingly become the centre for both expenment 
and observation. 

Children will more and more demand 
reference books for their own use, and 
they should depend less on the teacher 
for identifying the birds, butterflies and 
other inserts found in garden, field and 
woods Very useful books to add to the 
reference shelf ore tlu* Adventure Senes of 
Nature Book^, pubhshe d by Messrs Macmillan 
& Co Ltd (See advertisement at the end of 
Vol 1) 


I. TREE FORM IN SUMMER 



POINTS FOR TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 



study of the form of trees would 
carried on chiofly out of doors, 
[t may be begim either in June or 
early in the autumn term while 
:e is still full: m any case the 
of growth should be observed 


at both times It is mcessa^y at the begin- 
ning to select trees with well-marked 
characteristics, so that these characteristics 
can be easily grasped and remembered for 
comparison with less distmctive foims. It 
is important, however, that children shall 
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not gain the impression that all trees of one 
kind conform to a set pattern. Their range 
of individual difference is wide, and may be 
due to innate variations, or to the influence 
of such factors as light and wind. The 
nature of the soil and water supply may 
influence botli size and form. Young trees 
do not show all the same characteristics as 
old trees, but being nearer to a common 
stock, they may resemble young trees of 
other kinds. 

The Common Elm has been chosen to 
illustrate the method of study. The Lom- 
bardy Poplar, Scotch Pine, Silver Birch, or 
a well-grown Beech standing alone where 
it can attain its full size and form would 
serve equally well. 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — To recognise the Common Elm by 
its form, in summer. 

Material. — One, or several, mature Common 
Elm trees situated within easy reach of 
the scliool where a class may visit them. 
If possible they should be seen isolated 
against the sky or some background which 
throws their form into relief. 

Introduction. — Tell the children what is 
proposed. Provide each child either with 
drawing materials or with two or three slips 
of black or dark paper and scissors. Take 
them to the chosen position and let them 
stand or sit in a semi-circle at a sufficient 
distance from the tree or trees to be able 
to see the mass and general cliaracteristics 
without their attention being focused on 
details. It is a good plan for the teacher to 
stand behind the children in order to see 
that they all have good positions. Direct 
their attention to a particular tree and ask 
them to consider how they would recognise 
the same tree again. What features charac- 
terise it? 

L Let the children mention anything 
that strikes them. They will probably say 


that the tree is very tall. This is vague. 
If there is anything near with which it can 
be compared — a house, a tower or a chimney 
— draw attention to it and give an estimate 
of the height. With intelligent children, 
if there is time, it is possible to measure 
the height of the tree. For this purpose 
either a plane table is needed or a small 
stand with a flat top, a ruler and protractor. 
An approximate idea of the height may be 
obtained as follows: Measure a base line 
from the tree to the point at which the 
table is fixed; place the table with one edge 
on the base, then by means of the ruler 
inclined upon the flat surface so that it 
points to the top of the tree, sight the top. 
Measure the internal angle made by the 
ruler with the base line. Plot a triangle, 
on a sheet of pai)er and draw the base to 
scale, to represent the measured base. At ' 
the point representing where the tree stands 
draw a right angle. At the point where 
the plane table stands, draw an angle equal 
to the angle just measured. Produce the 
sides subtending the two angles till they 
intersect. Then the upright line subtending 
the right angle will give, by measurement, 
the height of the tree. WTliis method ma}^ be 
used for obtaining measurements of any 
trees subsequently observed. 

Now notice that the eifect of height is 
largely due to the proportions of the tree. 
The trunk is mastlike, with comparatively 
short lateral branches. It does not, as in 
many trees, send out long, thick branches 
from a low level, or divide into sevcial 
main branches, but continues right to the 
tup as a distinct main axis. Estimate the 
width of the crown, or mass of foliage, in 
proportion to the total height. Notice at 
what height (about one-eighth to one-sixth 
of the total) the foliage begins. 

A distinctive peculiarity of the Gimmon 
Elm will probably be picked out by the 
children: the foliage does not clothe the 
tree in regular contours, but presents at 
irregular intervals large gaps through whidi 
the sky can be seen. If the tree stands in 
a field where the ground is not periodically 
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made tidy, the reason for this may be found. 
On going close up to the tree, possibly one 
or two fairly large branches and certainly 
many little twigs will be found lying about. 
These are shed by the tree throiigliout the 
year, and more especially in the autumn, 
just as it sheds its leaves. Many trees shed 
small twigs; it is a natural pruning, and 
helps to allow air to circulate amongst the 
remaining branches, but the Elm and the 
Scotch Fir or Pine shed branches as well, 
and this gives the ragged, irregular gaps. 
In the Pine trees there remain broken, 
jagged stumps; in the Elm there is usually 
a clean scar at the junction with the trunk, 
and in time this is overgrown with bark. 
This peculiarity has given rise to the country 
people's belief that the Elm is a malicious 
tree, which throws down its branches to 
hurt the unwary. 

It will be noticed that the dropping of 
large branches usually takes place only 
in old trees, and therefore the younger 
mature trees have a much less broken 
outline, though the same toweilikc, slender 
form. 

The habit is facilitated by the absence of 
hard wood or heart wood, so that the inner- 
most wood tends to rot easily. For this 
reason, too, hollow elm stumps are common, 
for as the trees get old, they tend to be 
broken dovm. by storms. They are frequently 
blown over also, as the root system is both 
narrow and shallow. Broadly speaking. 





the root system of trees extends to the 
same width as the branches. These points 
may be told to the children either when 
discussing the form of the tree, or later in 
school. 

n. Let tlie children draw or cut out the 
shape of the tree. '1 hey might first 
draw a faint line to represent the space 
occupied by the crowm, then draw the outline 
of the trunk, also faintly, and afterwards 

Frbb Paper Cutting-Trbes With Dense 
Summer Foliage 


t. SCOTS PIKB. 
t. LOMBARDY POPLAR, 
t. COMMON BLM: flutun Mm. 


4. COMMON ELM : much older tree showing 
gaps caused by fall of.branches. and buahv 
outgrowth at base. 

5. HORSE CHESTNUT 
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attempt to show the main outlines of the 
masses of foliage and the branching as far 
as it can be seen, noting any gaps where 
light shows through. In the case of the 
Common Elm and a few other trees with a 
massive appearance and a clean-cut silhou- 
ette due to heavy foliage, it is worth while 
to let the children first Of all attempt to 
cut out a representation of the tree in black 
paper. This should be done quite freely 
without drawing any outline. Such free 
cutting often results in much better propor- 
tions than if drawing is attempted at first, 
although drawing should be made subse- 
quently. If the study is made in the autumn 
the foliage is already getting thinner, and 
then this method of free cutting is not so 
good as drawing. 

nL W^en an attempt has been made 
to represent the tree, look at several other 
Elm trees and find out to what extent the 


same characteristics are evident. Then let 
the children go close to the trees and look 
at the branches and leaves. Structural 
features may be left until the leaves have 
fallen, but if possible some twigs and leaves 
should be taken back to school for study 
at a later period. The size of the leaves, 
the shape (oval with a long pointed tip and 
an unequally lobed base) and the finely 
toothed edge, may be noticed on the spot 
as characteristics by which the leaves may 
be recognised afterwards. 

IV. On returning to school the black 
silhouettes may be mounted on white or 
light paper, or the drawmgs should be 
labelled. The main observations made . 
should be recapitulated and arranged asl 
notes. Leaves may be pressed or mounted, \ 
or leaf prints may be made. The method 
for making leaf prints will be desenbed later. 
(See page 351.) 


II. FURTHER WORK ON TREE FORMS 



O THER trees should be observed in 
the same way as that described in 
Lesson z, but it may be possible 
to draw attention to several kinds in one 
expedition, and to compare their charac- 
teristics, leaving the chUdren to make records 
independently. If any of the chHdren are 


the fortunate possessors of cameras, photo- 
graphs make the best records. The photo- 
graphs should be selected to illustrate 
defoite points, for instance, the character- 
istics of different kinds of trees, the same 
kind of tree at different ages, or the varia- 
tions in form, especially where this is doe to 





Platb I. 


w 


Trbe«‘ in June I 

WYCH ELM I Growinf twig i s srar where the stipules (s) have fallen away . I b, terminal bud ax b axillarx bud 11 Tip of twig 
broken away. Ill Tip of letnaining twig showing scar (sc) where break has hten made , ax h, axillary bud 111 B Enlarged scar to 
1 show ring of closed vessels. 

y^ZEL. IV. Tip of twig ih, terminal bud, sf, stipules. 

H^PLB. V. Twrig showing /, fruit forming, f c, scars where flowers have fallen, ax 6, axillary bud which will continue growth, 
last year's bud scars. 

HrAC. VI. Tip of summer twig, showing growth of sslllsry buds (ax.6) , f 6, terminsl bud. which does not develop further 
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differences in the amount of space, shadowing 
by other trees, or the influence of prevalent 
wmds. If the teacher can make or collect 
such a senes of photographs,’ they may be 
used in the classroom after the open-air 
observations have been made to illustrate 
characteristics of form. Notes should be 
made on the height, width, proportion of 
trunk to crown, shape of crown and nature 
of branchmg. 

The changes in the appearance of trees 
throughout the year should be looked for, — 
the gradual thinning of the foliage, the 
changes m colour which precede the mam 
period of leaf-fall and the way m which 
the leaves fall. (In the Horse Chestnut, 
for instance, many leaflets fall before their 
stalks, which remain stark on the tree for 
some time before they follow.) Wmter buds 
form early in the summer, and these should 
be looked for. In some trees, for instance, 
the Lime and to a less extent the Elm, 
small twigs are nipped off m June, carrjang 
with them the apex of the stem and therefore 
the potential termmal buds The axillary 
buds remaining behind take their place 
and continue the growth next year In 
other cases, as m the Beech, the minute 
termmal wmter bud, formed at about the 
same time, shnvels and falls off, being 
pushed away by the axillary bud immedi- 
ately behmd it, which then takes its place. 
Many examples of both these conditions can 
readily be found m June. This mterference 
with the development of the mam axis natur- 
ally affects the final form of the whole tree. 

Class charts will make convenient records 
for contmuous observations on trees through- 
out the year. 

Notes cm general form.— If the teacher is 
to guide the children's observations on 
form, it will be necessary to practise the 
recognition of trees from some distance, 
deflnmg the distmctive characteristics by 
which each is recognised. Each attempt 
may be checked on a closer view, by examin- 
ing the leaves, buds and bark. A few 
examples are given, as follow. 


Sootoh Fir or Scotch Pine.— At a distance 
this tree looks black or very dark blue-grey. 
It has a straight trunk, with a mam axis 
to the top. Exact proportions cannot be 
given as they vary, but the width of the 
crown may be one-thud the height of the 
trunk. Branching begins low down, at 
one-quarter of the height or less, but as the 
tree grows older most of the lower branches 
are shed, leaving a shaggy, compact top 
and a few ragged masses and broken projec- 
tions lower down. On a nearer view the 
bark is seen to form large, irregular, square 
or rounded scales, of a beautiful red, golden 
and purplish colouring. The tufts of leaves 
resemble bottle brushes, as they arc arranged 
m close whorls, consisting actually of 
minute branche*; Ccuh bearing two needle 
like leaves lhi-» evergreen tree is not a hr 

Horse Chestnut. — ^The silhouette of a well- 
grown specimen standing alone would fit 
into a circle, having a slightly flattened, 
nearly round crown, with branches extending 
rather more widely than its height. It 
begins to branch at about one-quarter of 
its height It is very solid looking, the 
large leaves give a slight dapphng of light 
and shade evelTat a long distance, and the 
slight irregularities in the outline often show 
the tendency of the branches to turn upwards. 

Oak and Beech. — Large solitary Oak and 
Beech trees may have similar proportions, 
but m both cases the lower edge of the crown 
IS usually wider. In the Oak the foliage is 
less dense, m the Beech the canopy is 
arranged in flattened triangular shelf-like 
layers, sweeping widely out and catching the 
light on their upper surface. They may 
bend so low as to touch the ground; in any 
case they make a straight lower edge. In 
the Oak the twisted nature of the branches 
causes the foliage to be disposed m irregular 
masses. In all these cases the main trunk 
gives off massive branches close together, 
so that it IS sometimes difficult to distin** 
guish the original main axis. The graceful, 
light sweep of the branches of the Beech is 



Plats II 



Trees in June II 

-VII opening buds, I b, latftal bud, b$e brown scales ip leaves enclosing 
leaf Young leaf. 

growing point of the opening (lateral) bud shown forms a temporary or summer 
iks away in June, and winter buds form the lateral buds lower down 


I-VII 
foung leaf 

growing pc 
Mks away ii 


point i r leaf scar st stipules 
bud The whole of the shoot shown 
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associated with the fact to which reference 
has been made, namely, that the branching 
is from axillary buds and not from terminal 
buds. For structural details of this condition 
see Plates “ Trees in June/’ L, II. and III, 
Where growth is chiefly from terminal buds 
a stifler, sturdier character is noticeable as in 
the Oak, Horse Chestnut, Sycamore and Ash. 

It will be noticed on comparing the summer 
and winter outlmes of trees that the branches. 


bowed down by the weight of leaves, bend 
much lower in the summer. The late Profes- 
sor Miall made some careful measurements 
of this difference in height, which he found 
in some cases amounted to several feet. 

For descriptions of the chief characteristics 
and for excellent photographs of trees, 
teachers are referred to Mr. Edward Step's 
Wayside and Woodland Trees published by 
Messrs. Warne & Co. 


III. DIFFERENT SHAPES OF LEAVES 



Aim. — To help children to recognise and 
remember the leaves of different trees by 
drawing attention to characteristics of shape, 
and grouping together similar shapes 

MateriaL — Sprays of leaves and separate 
leaves of many different kinds. It would 
be a good plan to let the children collect 
and press leaves beforehand, mounting them 
on separate sheets which coaid be put into 
a portfolio or made into a book. If obtam- 
able, provide some photographic printing 
frames or some small plates of gl^s and 
wooden boards cut to the same size, which 
can be held together by strong elastic bands, 
self-toning paper and *'hypo.'* 


introdnetion. — This lesson may take place 
either in summer or in early autumn; if 
preferred it may be combined with observa- 
tions on the autumnal changes in the colour 
of leaves. The children will be asked to 
pick out and name all the leaves they know. 
If a large sheet of dark paper is pinned upon 
the blackboard, the leaves may be lightly 
stuck on to it by means of any good 
vegetable paste, and the name printed in 
chalk imdemeath. 

1. The children may then be told the aim 
of the lesson, and asked to pick out the 
leaves which have similar shapes, and group 
them together in lists. These lists may then 




IkBES IN June. Ill 

LIMB. I. Tip of twig during summer growth (6. terminal bu ' ax b, axillarv bud, ss, «car left b\ •!tipulr« s stipule II and III. 
Flowor in axil of leaf mx b, axili bud , s s, stipule scar; /, uf stalk , frr, bract I\ . Side \ lew of tip of twig to show scar (sr) where 
temiinal part of twig has fallen at y and axillary bud {ax 6) which will take its place , $ s, stipule scar 

COPPER BEECH. V. Twig, growth just ceased ' t ft, terminal bud , ax ft. axillary bud VI 1 ip of twig, showing axillary bud (ax ft) ; 
Mt, stipule: f ft, terminal bod. VII. Terminal and axillary buds’ t ft, terminal bud; as ft, axillary bud , / 1 . leaf scar, r s, stipule scar. 
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be read aloud. Let us suppose they are 
somewhat as follows: — 

I. II. III. 

Elm S)’camore Ash 

Beech Maple Mountain Ash 

Hornbeam Plane Walnut 

Hazel Wa> faring Tree Elder 

Birch Hawthorn 

Alder 

IV. V 

Lime Horse Chestnut 

Black Poplar Laburnum 

VI. VII. 

Willow Oak 

Discuss the characteristics which have led 
to this grouping The leaves of all the trees 
in Group I are more or less oval in shape, 
though they vary in size, in proportion of 
length to width, and m the shape of the tip 
or apex, and of the lower edge. 


The Elm has a narrow pointed apex, for 
instance, while the Hazel is broad, with a 
short point, and the Alder is slightly incurved. 
In the Elm one side of the lower edge is 
usually attached to the stalk at a lower 
level than the other. 

But if we are to compare shapes it is 
obvious that we need names for the different 
parts of the leaves. The part by which the 
leaf IS attached to the branch is called its 
base In the bud of a young leaf this is the 
first part to develop The expanded green 
pait is called the blade, its tip is the apex, 
and its edge is called the margin The leaf 
stalk separates the blade from the base, and 
IS important in placing the blade in such 
a position that it can catch the light 

Hold up in turn several sprays of leaves 
and let the children sec that, though the ^ 
leaf bases are attached spirally round the 
stem, the stalks twist until the leaves, 
in most cases, are held in one direction If 
they are looked at on the tree, it will be I 



2 

Leaf Pximts 


1 and 3 SYCAMORE: pMuiat* team tomid bU Ib tht ymu, 
S.OAK: d«nd 7 loM ifil. 
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seen that as far as possible they all face may be given if the teacher thinks the 


rthe light. 

^ Tell the children that though it is impossible 
, to explain the reason to them at present, it 

I exceedingly important to trees, and 
deed to all green plants, that they shall 
ceive plenty of light. Trees have thou- 
nds of leaves, all thin structures with a 
rge surface exposed for this T»urpose. Turn 
I Group IV. and notice the broad shape 
' the Lime and Poplar leaves, drawn out 
to fine points. These leaves expose a 
rge surface to the light. They are heart- 
laped. Leaves which are nearly oval but 
tinted at the ends are called ovate, and 
^ heart-shaped ones cordate from the 
jttin word corda, a heart. These terms 



children will be inteiested. Children who 
are enthusiastic collectors often delight in 
technical names, and so long as these are 
not over-emphasised and have their proper 
place in the development of the subject, it 
is all to the good. 

Now turn to Groups II. and VII. The Oak 
and Sycamore leaves differ from those 
previously considered, in having their mar- 
gins deeply indented or cut into lobes. 
Probably this helps the leaves as a whole to 
gain more light than if they were like those 
already considered, since the light can filter 
through the gaps to those below. In the 
summer-time it is possible to test tlie differ- 
ence in light under different trees (i) by 


Leaf Prints 

K. ASH ! compound plnnote leof formed let* in tlie year, with fewer lenflete than in full summer 
t. ELDER 
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noticing the heaviness of the shadow cast, forms such as the Oak and Sycamore, 
(2) by exposing strips of sensitised paper through the lobes having become so deep 
and counting the number of seconds that they reached the midrib, or mid-vein, 
it takes for the paper to become quite which thus became a stalk. If we want to 
black, or alternatively, to see how dark the be certain whether we are looking at a fiat 
paper becomes m a certain number of branch of leaves (Elm, Yew) or a leaf corn- 
seconds. posed of many leafiets (A^) we look for 

The same value can be attached to the axillary buds. The axillary bud of the Ash 
shape of the leaves in Groups III. and V. Here is between the base of the whole leaf and the 
the leaves are divided into a number of stem, whereas each narrow leaf of Yew has 
leafiets arranged either like a feather an axillary bud at its base. Leaves which are 
{Pinnate) or like the fingers of a hand divided into separate leafiets are called 
(palmate). It is thought that these patterns compound, in contrast to the simple leaves 
have arisen from the two t3q)es of indented first described. 



Leap Feints 

I. YEW* note axUlanr biid» near Up of tprap. t. BIRCH s* LIMB. 4. HAZBU 5* CRACK W 1 L 1 . 0 W. A BLMt oot« that 
000 lobe of • leaf is Urier Uud the other, and the axillanr bads oa the spray. 7. HORSE CHESTNUT, a aompound palmate laaf ' 
gornied ia late sommer with only five leaflets 

(Noe. s, s, 3. 4 * 5 and 6 are simple leaves. AO the leaves have sawUke ed t ea sc c rate eaoept 1 and s which are eotife.) 
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In the case of the long narrow leaf of the 
Willow in Group VI., the shape probably 
serves the same purpose as the division of 
other leaves, since these narrow {lanceolate) 
leaves allow light to pass freely between them. 

n. Summarise the characteristics noticed, 
referring again particularly to the placing 
of the leaf stalks and the shapes of the 
leaves as being connected diiefly with the 
reception of light. 

m. ifit is desired to discriminate between 
particular leaves which the children have 
difficulty in recognising, draw attention to 
differences in arrangement of veins, in 
texture, i.e. thickness, roughness or smooth- 
ness, and to differences in the detailed 
appearance of the margin, which may be 
deeply toothed {dentate), or sawlike, with 
fine teeth {serrate), or smooth {entire). For 
instance, many people confuse Beech and 
Hornbeam, which have rather similar long 
buds, but in all other details the trees arc 
different. The leaves of the Beech have a 
glossy surface, and a smooth, wavy edge, 
while the Hornbeam has the margin doubly 
serrate. 


IV. Records. The children should select 
one twig which should be accurately drawn 
to show the position of the leaves, the way 
in which the leaf base grows from the stem, 
the bud in its axil, and one or two complete 
leaves. They may then either make drawings 
of selected leaves to show the different 
characteristics discussed, grouped to illus- 
trate the classification adopted, or mount 
and label pressed leaves in the same way. 
By inserting a leaf between a glass plate 
and a piece of sensitised photographic paper, 
they may make prints of leaves which bring 
out the shape and the character of the 
margin very clearly. This can be done by 
holding it against a window pane until it 
is dark enough to please individual taste; 
brown tones give a clear impression, and 
are pleasanter because less harsh than the 
black. If a photographic frame or small 
plate is used it is easier to judge when the 
best result has been obtained. The print is 
then fixed according to instructions supplied 
with the paj)cr. Unless special sizes of paj er 
are ordered, small leaves must be chosen. 
It will be noticed that these sometimes 
show less distinctive features than the 
larger leaves 


IV. LEAF FALL 


Aim. — ^To understand something of the 
value and causes of the fall of leaves. 


Material. — Some coarse leaves, e.g Sun- 
iwer Rhubarb, Burdock. Several twigs 
Horse Chestnut and Sycamore. Several 
of Laurel or Rhododendron. 

itrodaetion. — Prepan the way for a class 
by drawing the children's attention 
le gradual thinning of the trees, and 
>’4dianges in colour which precede the 
fall. It will be noticed that the onset 
lual, it may even be seen in the height 



of summer (Elm leaves) and before any 
colour changes occur. But the process is 
nevertheless characteristic and often sudden 
in the autumn. Keep a clacs chart on which 
the names of any fallen leaves found are 
entered (with the dates) as they occur, 
and whether tliey are green or have changed 
colour, describing the colours as exactly 
as possible. It is not enough to say yellow, 
brown, red, since each kind of tree has its 
own distinctive tints. A good plan is to 
make a colour chart, consisting of little 
squares in different tones of all the colours 
to be found in a school paint box, and to 
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compare leaves found with these squares. 
Or the children may devote one or more 
periods to drawing and colouring leaves as 
exactly as possible, showing by a named 
chart above each drawing what colours they 
have used. This is a good opportunity for 
training in exact observation of colour, but 
it is better left out altogether than treated 
in a vague and slovenly way. 

When extended observations have been 
made, late in the autumn when the trees 
are becoming bare, an account may be given 
to the children of the value and causes of 
leaf fall. At this stage the work must be 
chiefly descriptive, but it is possible to 
arrange early in the autumn term to take a 
lesson on the water current and transpiration 
or giving off water by leaves (described 
later in this course in connexion with the 
function of leaves), so that the children have 
some knowledge of this activity. By means 
of questions recall the observations made, 
the period over which the process of change 
and fall had extended, the colours noticed 
in particular cases, and the connexion 
between heavy falls of leaves, and wind or 
frost. 

L Explain to the children that as the 
end of summer approaches, the leaves of 
trees become less active, and eventually 
unable to do their work for the tree. The 
gieen colour which has been present in the 
spring and summer begins to break up into 
yellow and red substances which give the 
leaves their autumn tints. At the same time 
food materials which were stored in the 
leaves are withdrawn, by means of the 
veins, into the stem, where they will be 
available for use again next year. The tree 
is preparing to hibernate, as we have seen 
that many animals and plants do. After its 
activity of the summer in producing and 
supporting thousands of leaves, the tree 
needs a period of rest; and besides the soil 
is too cold for the roots to take in much 
water. 

Now we have seen that a plant not only 
takes up water from the soil, but gives it 


off from its leaves. But if these delicate 
leaves were exposed to the cold frosts they 
would be killed, while the dry east and 
north winds of winter would draw out the 
water, and since no more, or very little, is 
rising from the roots to take its place, the 
living parts of the tree would shrivel up. 
So it is very important to the tree that its 
leaves, no longer of use to it since they are 
worn out, shall not remain to be a source 
of such danger. 

The children may remark that all trees 
do not lose their leaves in the winter. Would 
not the danger exist here? In the case of 
the evergreen trees, which do not lose their 
old leaves all at once but only gradually 
after the new ones have formed, the leaves 
are particularly tough and hard, protected 
from the dr3dng effect of winds by a special 
surface. Examples of these might be 
examined in a later lesson. The trees which 
drop their leaves at one season are called 
decidi/U)us trees. It is found that these 
trees belong particularly to temperate 
climates, neither to very high altitudes nor 
to extremes of latitude. At one time the 
greater part of the north temperate zone 
was covered by deciduous forests, and even 
now p^reat expanses of Central Europe are 
covered with forests of Oak, Birch, or Beech 
on the low chalky hills (eg. Poland); or 
in Southern Europe of Walnut and Sweet 
Chestnut. These give place, as we climb 
higher or pass farther north, to Pine and 
Fir forests, and eventually to dwarf trees — 
Birch, Willow and Pine. These dwarf trees 
are covered by snow in the winter and are 
thus protected from the devastating winds. 

We come now to the question of what 
causes leaves to fall. The children will no 
doubt have noticed that the greatest fall of 
leaves takes place after frost or strong wind. 
Frost and wind, however, could not make 
the leaves fall if the way had not been 
prepared by the plant itself. After the green 
colour has given place to autumn colours, 
and the food has all been withdrawn, minutej 
blocks or plugs of cork begin to be forme 
|ust where the leaf stalk enters the stem.] 
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The plugs fill the cavities of all the veins in from the surface at intervals. These plugs 
this position, and eventually form a thin, serve the same purpose in filling the breathing 
plate across the stalk. At the same time the pores of the stem, which would otherwise 
substance of the leaf stalk immediately be a source of loss of water. We cannot 
outside the cork layer becomes spongy and over-emphasise therefore the importance of 
loose, so that the leaf is actually separated this safeguard, 
from the stem by this change in structure, 

and will fall of its own weight, though it U. Cut across the leaf stalk of any plant 
can be hastened by wind, or by frost if of a coarse nature (e.g. Sunflower, Hollyhock, 
water penetrates the loose substance and is Rhubarb) to show the veins, which appear 
frozen, for the frozen water expands and so as dots, and cut another piece vertically 
loosens the joint still further. This layer of to show their course. They may first be 
cork and loose substance is called the dipped in red ink and left for a day. Then 
absciss layer, or cutting-off layer. The separate from its stem a Laurel leaf, or a 
plugs of cork prevent water from passing Horse Chestnut leaf, and show the new 
out from the tiny wounds left by the fallen scar, with the points at which the veins 
leaves, for otherwise the tree would still enter. In the Horse Chestnut the cork plugs 
be in great danger. The cork is in the nature can be seen as white or yellowish dots, m 
of a healing substance, but it is formed the Laurel no cork is formed, but the veins 
bejofe the leaf is removed. can be seen. Let the children examine and 

if twigs are examined in autumn, small draw' the leaf scars of the Horse Chestnut, 
phigs of cork, in the form of light brown or Sycamore, or Lime, to show those leaf 
grey dots or streaks, will be found projecting traces, and the plugs of cork which fill them. 


V. WINTER TWIGS 

Aim. — To trace from the bare twigs some twig shows the effect of particular condi- 
cvents in the life of the tree. tions, which may not have influenced the 

whole. 

Material.— Twigs of the Horse Chestnut, 

Sycamore, Ash, Oak, Beech, Lime and Elm. I. Show the class, if possible, twigs taken 
It is not necessary, however, to make a from different parts of the same tree, e.g. 
study of all these forms, and others may Horse Chestnut twigs which grew fairly 
equally well be substituted. They should high on the outside of the crown, and others 
illustrate different t5q3cs of leaf arrangement, which grew low down underneath. Pass 

them round and let the children notice the 

Introduotion. — Suggest to the childien differences. Those which grew under the 
that when one has some familiarity with tree are short, thin, and wrinkled, because 
trees it is possible to find out a great deal they are sui rounded by small rings very 
about the past history of particular twigs close together. The markings where the 
by an examination of the characteristics leaves were attached are also smaller, so 
which can be found when the leaves have they must have borne smaller leaves. Ask 
gone. But to find out anything of the how this difference in appearance can be 
general history of a tree we should have to explained. The children know that it is 
examine a great many twigs, since each important to a tree to receive light, so 
AA— V01,« 4 
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probably this stunted growth, with small 
leaves, is due to its being shaded from the 
light. 

Another reason may be that the smaller 
twig obtained less food from the roots, 
since those twigs which are nearest to the 
great main branches will receive a better 
water supply than those which are at the 
extreme end of a much subdivided system. 
(If we pour water down a little channel 
most of it goes down the main channel and 
only a little trickles into smaller channels 
at the sides.) 

Sometimes, where trees are used as a 
windscreen or tall hedge, e.g. I ime and Ash, 
it is possible to obtain the twigs which are 
cut down each autumn. The whole top of 


the tree is lopped and these twigs grow 
afresh each year. They derive their food 
direct from the main trunk, and they are 
not over-shadowed by great branches. If 
these are compared with twigs from a 
normally branching tree they will be found 
to be exceedingly long, straight, and strong, 
with no "annual rings." The same thing 
will be noticed if shoots are taken which 
have formed the brushwood at the base 
of an old Elm or Lime Tree — trees which 
have a tendency to form sucli growths from 
dormant buds. 

Such illustrations will be enough to prove 
to the children that twigs have individual 
characteristics, though tliere are certain 
points by which we can recognise each kind. 


VI. DETAILED STUDY OF TWIGS 


T he foregoing discussion and observa- 
tions would load to a study of the 
characteristics of particular twigs. 
The Horse Chestnut is here dealt with as 
an example, and notes are added on the 
special characteristics to be looked for in 
some other common twigs. Let the children 
examine well-grown Horse Chestnut twigs, 
and ask what are the most striking features. 
The "sticky buds" are sure to be first 
mentioned. Ask how they arc arranged. 
There is a large one at the top and many 
smaller ones. Is there a large one at the top 
always? (No, in some cases there are two, 
not quite so big as some of the single ones.) 
This is a puzzle. Can we find out any more 
about them? It may then be noticed that 
picssed between the two buds, and indented 
in the middle, there is a curious, light- 
coloured plate or scar. What does that 
mean? If we find a scar, what does it 
usually tell us? In a previous lesson it was 
seen that when the leaves fell away they 
left a scar, covered by a plate of cork. Is 
this a leaf scar? If it is. it is in a curious 


position, and it has no vein maikirjgs or 
leaf traces. What .should we expi'ct to find 
in that position^ (A bud) Ask if the 
children can think of a particular kind of 
bud which might, in tWe end, fall away. 
If it does not occur to them, tell them that 
this is where the flower grew, and developed 
into a fruit. What happened to the fruit? 
(It fell away and left this scar.) 

Hold up before the class a twig with two 
buds at the end, and a twig with only one. 
It will be noticed that the single bud is 
pointed; the double buds are much blunter 
and thicker in proportion. These, again, are 
flower buds ; this is, in fact, a flowering shoot. 
If a sufficiently long branch can be observed 
(on the tree, for instance) it will be seen 
that year after year the same thing has 
happened, the end bud has flowered, formed 
fruit, and been replaced by two side buds 
which have also developed flowers. 

Now look at the arrangement of the buds 
on tlie stem. There is an end bud, or terminal 
bud, and a number of side, or lateral buds. 
These buds are arranged in pairs, and each 



Plate IV. 



Winter Twigs. 1. 


BEECH. I. Showing* «.6, axillary bud, replacing terminal bud, It, lateral bud, /.s, kaf bear, g, girdle scar. 11 Annual rm^a , 
(a); l.s, leaf acar. III. Axillary bud (ax.fr;: se, scale leaves; /s, leaf scar. 

LIME. IV. Showing: ax fr, axillary bud ; I s, leaf scar; / fr, lateral bud; g, girdle scar. V Axillary bud (ax b) , sc, scale leaves , I s, 
leaf scar; 1 1, leaf trace (broken end's of veins). VI. Annual rings (a), /, lenticcls. 

WYCH ELM. VII. Showing: axfr, axillary bud. Is, leaf scar, g girdle scar. VIII. Utcial bud (/.fr); Is, leat srar, sc, scale 
leaves; l.t, leaf trace. IX. Annual rings (a); lenticel; Ls, leaf scar. 

K.B. The terms ** axillary band ' and ** lateral bud ** are interchangeable 
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pair is at right angles to the pair above or 
below it. (Tliis plan is called decussate.) 
Further, each bud grows exactly above a 
leaf scar, hence it was in the axil of a leaf. 
It may, therefore, be called either lateral 
or axillary. 

Each bud is covered by a series of scales, 
a small pair at the base, then larger ones, 
overlapping one another, and protecting 
the bud very closely from wind and frost, 
and from the attack of "disease germs", 
(i.c. bacteria and spores of fungi) and from 
burrowing insects such as beetles and flies 
on the look out for places to lay eggs, for 
we must remember that the buds are formed 
long before the leaves fall. The scales are 
made all the more efficient by being glued 
down by a sticky, resinous gum, which gives 
the glossy appearance to the buds. The 
buds vary in length from Jin. to ijin. 
high up a tree, and are oval with a pointed 
apex. 

Notice the shield-shaped leaf scars, which 
tell us how many leaves the twig had, and 
whethei they were large and well-grown, 
or small and stunted. The first and last 
formed leaves have usually only five leaflets, 
the fully developed ones have usually seven, 
sometimes eight or nine. How can we tell 
how many leaflets a particular leaf had? 
The leaf scar has one leaf trace or vein-ending 
for each leaflet, representing each mid- vein. 
The cork plugs have already been noticed 
in a previous lesson. Sometimes we may 
find that the leaves are not exactly in pairs, 
but that one scar is a little lower than the 
other. 

Draw attention to the raised pale brown 
dots on the stem. These, as explained in a 
previous lesson, show the position in the 
stem of pores which are used both for 
breathing and giving out water. (They 
are called letUicels.) Notice, again, that 
they, too, are stopped with cork. 

Now look at the so-called annual rings 
encircling the stem. On a well-grown twig 
they may occur only at intervals of two or 
three feet, while on a very stunted one they 
are so dose that there is hardly any space 


between them. On careful examination it 
will be seen that they are not rings at all, 
but pairs of narrow crescentlike scars, each 
tapering to a point where it nearly, but 
not quite, joins its neighbour. There will 
be found three small dots which are evidently 
the marks of veins These pairs of narrow 
scars are arranged exactly in the same 
way as the foliage leaf scars. They are, in 
fact, the scars of the leaf bases which form 
the scales covering the winter buds. We 
call them, therefore, bud scale scars. Some- 
times one can find a tiny foliage leaf growing 
out from the top of one of the outer bud 
scales, proving that it is actually the base 
of a leaf, in which the giowth of the blade 
has been checked, so that it can perform 
its particular service. 

I. By means of an annotated drawing, 
let the children make a careful study of a 
particular twig, and then answer the follow- 
ing questions below the drawing: 

(1) Is your twig a flower-bearing shoot or 
has it borne only leaves? 

(2) How old is your twig? How much did 
the stem grow in length last year? 

(3) How many leaves did it produce? 
Were they all fully formed? (Seven 
leaflets are found m a fuUy formed 
leaf.) 

n. The twigs should be kept in water 
through the winter. The water needs to be 
frequently changed, as it soon gets foul. 
If kept in a warm room the buds can be 
forced so that they open by the end of 
January, and the stages in unfolding can 
then be watched. 

At least one detailed study of a twig 
developing from axillary winter buds only 
should be made, e.g. Lime or Beech. Elm 
buds are rather small for detailed study. 

The Syoamore. Adi and Oak.— The twigs 
of these trees develop from terminal winter 
buds, though in the case of the Oak the 
closely clustered axillary buds immediately 



Winter Iwics II 


SYCAMORI . I Twig showing 5 years' giowth terminal bud, Is, leaf sc^r ib lateral bud, g, girdle scar (annual rings formed 
by bud scale sears) II Terminal bud {tb), bs, bud scales, Is, leaf sear, lb, lateral buds. It, leaf trace (broken ends of veins), 

/, leaticels 111 Annual rings (a). Is, leaf scar, it, leaf trace, I, lenticels 

ASH IV Twig showing tb, terminal bud, Is, leaf scar, lb, lateral bud, f, girdle scar V TormuiaJ bud (tb), bs, bud scales, 

I s, leaf scar , I /, leaf trace; I, lenlicel VI Annual rings (a) , 1 1 , leaf trace, I s, leaf scar 
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below the temiinal bud are almost as 
important. It is due to their growth that the 
Oak has such tufted masses of foliage clu«;ter- 
ing at the ends of the branches, and the 
gnarled appearance is partly due to the 
same habit. 

In the Sycamore the buds are green, the 
leaf scars crescent-shaped with only thiee 
leaf traces, and the stem is grey or greyish- 
green to li^iht brown. In other respects the 
leaf and scale arrangements resemble the 
Horse Chestnut, though on a smaller scale. 
The buds, at most less than J in. long, have 
all the scale tips projecting very slightly, 
so that they have a less smooth appearance 
than tho.se of the Horse Chestnut. 

In the Ash the bud scales are dull black, 
all arising from the base and reaching to the 
top. Only two pans can be seen externally. 
The stem is greyish, and distinctly flattened 
at the nodes where the axillary buds arise. 
These are usually vciy much smaller than 
the terminal bud, which is immediately 
subtended by a small pair. 

In the Oak, where the buds are well 
defined, it can be seen that they are covered 
by numerous small, light brown scales 
overlapping one another. The intcrnodcs 
near the tip are shortened, so that the 
lateral buds ajipear to be produced in a 
circle or whorl. In reality it is a close spiral. 
Lower down, at longer intervals, there are 
small, separate axillary buds at the nodes. 
The bud scale scars are in groups that 
correspond to the clustered buds, so that 
each twig has a gnarled thickening which 
marks the end of each year's growth, with 
a bunch of twigs, varying from two to seven, 
growing out from it. 

The Beech, Lime and Elm —These repre- 
sent the group of trees in which an axillary 


bud replaces the terminal bud each summer, 
so that no terminal winter bud is developed, 
and growth in the spring takes place entirely 
from axillary buds. They are simpler in 
the arrangement of their leaves and buds, 
which grow round the stem spirally, and not 
in decussate pairs. In the Beech, however, 
the scales which cover the elongated brown 
buds are in pairs, but this is because they 
are formed from paired outgrowths from the 
base of the leaf, or stipules. In this respect 
they differ again from the previous group, 
where the scales are leaf bases. (In a few 
trees, e g. I ilac and Elder, the winter buds 
are protected by small, hardened leaf 
blades). 

The slender brown stems and spindle- 
shaped golden-brown buds of Beech are 
well-known. Below each bud there is a 
shelf-like triangular leaf scar bearing three 
leaf traces. The .scale scars aic fine raised 
lines arianged very closely one ab(we the 
other, each arising on the opposite side to 
the one below it, but almost encircling the 
stem. 

The buds of the Lime are generally crimson 
on the side exposed to the light, and green 
on the shaded side. JChe buds arc oval, 
but drawn out into an apical point, and 
flattened against the stem. There are two 
stipular scales, sometimes an additional 
small one on the outside. Consequently, 
the .scale scar maiking each new year's 
growth is, in this case, one lidgc, formed 
by the pair of stipules, thickened on one side 
more than the other. 

In the Elm two kinds of buds are found, 
very small pointed ones which contain 
foliage leaves only, and larger, almost 
round flower buds, which open before the 
leaf buds. The twigs are slender and much 
branched. 
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VII. TREE FORM IN WINTER 



Aim. — To examine the framework which 
L.*Jcrlies the summer appearance of some 
common trees in older to be able to 
recognise tiees in winter. 

Material. — Scveial kinds of trees might 
be examined in one expedition. If young 
trees are available in a plantation, in the 
school garden, or along a stiect, a second 
study of these might be made later. 

Introduction. — Remind the children of the 
tiees they looked at in the summer, and ask 
for any outstanding pioints by which they 
might be recognised. Suggest that it would 
be interesting to see what sort of skeleton 
or framework trees have, now that the 
leaves have fallen and the trunks and 
branches can be plainly seen. Tell them 
where it is proposed to go, and then take 
out the class as before. 

The Common Elm. — These trees might be 
first examined. Looking at the trees once 
more against the skyline, notice again the 
shape of the space they would fill, the trunk 
ascending right to the top, and the height 
at which the lower branches are found. 
Now notice that all the main branches seem 
to be approximately equal in size, and very 
short compared with, say, the Horse Chest- 


nut or the Beech. Notice the angles the 
branches make with the trunk; are they 
horizontal or inclined upwards? Now look 
at the pattern made by the twigs against 
the sky. It is very delucitc, "like lace" as a 
child said. The children will remember the 
much branched, fine twigs, and numerous 
small buds. If it is possible to compare the 
Common Elm with a Wych Elm, the same 
kind of light tiacery will be seen, but the 
tree is differently shaped. It appears to be 
fan-shaped, with long straight branches 
inclined steeply upw^ards, the top being 
curved. The main trunk, instead of shooting 
up undivided to the top of the tree, divides 
very low down into two, three or occasionally 
more mam branches, which would make 
acute angles with the mam axis if this were 
produced; these give off in their turn only 
comparatively small branches, spreading out 
to make the crown. The gaps in the brandies 
can be plainly seen in the bare Common 
Elm; the habit of shedding large branches 
does not seem to characterise the Wych 
Elm, though twigs are freely shed. If possible 
compare these trees with Lime and Beech 
trees. 

The Beech. — ^This tree varies very much 
according to its surroundings. If it stands 
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in a wood it will be tall, not beginning to 
branch till quite high up (though in many 
cases the lower branches have been lopped). 
But where it can develop freely, the Beech 
branches at a height of four or five feet, 
sending out curved massive branches to 
bear the heavy canopy of leaves, some of 
the branches horizontal, or bent downwards, 
the rest inclined upwards at various angles. 
The smaller branches and twigs spread out 
in shelves more or less horizontally, and the 
tips of the branches turn upwards. The 
long buds give the tree a particularly graceful 
shape when seen against ^he sky. 

The Lime.— This tiec has a rather less 
dense effect, which is due chiefly to the 
arrangement of the buds. Fewer buds 
develop than in the Beech, and their axes 
grow out at a wider angle from the stem 
which supports them, so that all the new 


twigs are widely spaced. Similarly, the 
main branches spring out from the trunk 
at wide angles. It is this that gives the 
Lime its free, light appearance. Nothing is 
crowded. Branching does not usually begin 
quite so low down as in the Beech and Elm. 
Trees that are not very old (30-40 years) 
have a rounded crown, but there is a ten- 
dency for older trees to grow tall in propor- 
tion to their width (though this is not 
always so). Another feature of old trees 
is the development of bushy outgrowths, 
not only at the base but at different heights 
up the trunk, and these often cause large 
bosses to form which interfere with the shape 
of the tnink The trunk itself is often 
flattened on one or more sides. Very often 
the bright ruby colour of the buds attracts 
attention. The tiee is grey, often largely 
covered by a bright green film of minute algae, 
or with encrustmg and tufted grey lichens. 


VIII. TREE FORM IN WINTER-srcontinued 



I N a subsequent expedition it may be 
possible to try to recognise the charac- 
teristics of trees in which growth takes 
place from terminal buds. It will be noticed 
in most cases (except perhaps some of the 
Maples) that the growth in this case is 
sturdier, not quite so graceful, and a little 
more rigid. 


The Horse Chestnut.— A good many main 
branches spring close together from the 
trunk, a little higher up in proportion when 
compared with the Beech. Those branches, 
which bend laterally, may curve downwards, 
but the twigs tend to turn sharply up, 
bearing the strikingly large buds clear of 
the tree. 
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The Ash. — ^This tree may have a similar 
silhouette, but the flattening of the twigs at 
the nodes gives them a curiously stiff 
appearance, and the buds are smaller and 
dp not glisten. 

The Oak. — In this tree there is a consider- 
able variation in form, according to its 
situation and age, but the branches are 
usuaUy wide spreading and the dome rather 
flattened; branching begins low down and 
several important branches at once bend 
sharply outwards. A marked characteristic 
of the branches is that instead of taking a 
smooth sweep, they bend and twist in short 
curves, often along their whole length. 
Many bushy twigs arise in clusters as already 


described, and so give the periphery of the 
crown a bunchy appearance. 

The Sycamore. — In a well-grown tree the 
majority of twigs at the periphery bear 
fruits; these are shed and so remove the 
terminal bud of each year. The axillary 
buds immediately below take their place; 
hence the twigs fork. This forking and the 
thickness of the buds give the tree an 
appearance of having been clipped all over; 
the stems seen against the sky seem to stop 
short suddenly. In addition, the twigs make 
little curves and many of them are very short. 
The tree is grey, and often covered with 
hoary, tufted lichens. Altogether the Sycamore 
gives an impression of hardiness and strength. 


IX. BARR AND WOOD 



F or the study of trees in winter two 
methods are open: (i) each kind 
of tree may be studied as a whole, 
beginning with its appearance and branching, 
and then making observations of the bark, 
and a classroom study of twigs and fruits; 
(2) a comparative treatment may be followed, 
the form of a number of trees compared, their 
twigs studied together, and an attempt made 
to recognise the distinctive characteristics of 
the bark. T)ie fruits might then be examined 


for methods of dispersal. (As many fruits 
have already been dealt with earlier in this 
series, no lesson is indicated, but two plates 
of illustrations are appended.) The com- 
parative method is indicated here, but if it 
is followed, care must be taken that children 
also collect the cliaracteristics of each tree. 

I. Children find it a great help in remem- 
bering the characteristics of the bark of 
trees if they make a rubbing in the same 
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Hark Rubbings J hrlf Stages in thl Formaiion of Bark of Liml 

I Ccrk thirkoniDg apjioars, which splits, fornuiig short ndget (s) round Icnticels 
II The splitting continues, joining the short ridges into long vertical lines (i) 

III Ti'ins\trbe ridges (f) cut the whole surface up into scalclike plates (From a tree over 30 >iars old ) 


way as brass rubbings are made, with heel- 
ball and thin, tough paper (the kind used 
with a hectograph or cyclostyle serves the 
purpose). Two children can work together. 
The only value of this practice is that before 
beginning to make a rubbing the children 
carefully examine the tree, or perhaps 
several trees, to select a piece of bark which 
is really characteristic, and therefore in this 


way thcii attention is focused upon the 
features which distinguish one kind of bark 
from another. Unlc^^s this selection is made, 
the work has no value. 

When a patch of bark for rubbing has 
been chosen, a sheet of paper is laid upon 
it and held by both cliildren (or stretched 
and pinned flat with drawing pins, but the 
hands are better) and then firmly, but not 
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roughly, rubbed all over with a piece of 
heelball (cobbler's black wax, obtainable 
in little cakes at Messrs. Woolworth's 
Stores). Care must be taken not to tear the 
pajjer, yet hard pressure is necessary. First 
tffforts are usually too light. It must be 
continued until all the main markings of 
the bark are clearly thrown up on the paper 
in black. These represent the ridges, the 
white spaces show the hollows or grooves. 
The sheet is then taken home and coloured 
naturally in water colour, but the colouring 
must be paler than that of the actual bark, 
or the markings will be obscured. Then 
the sheet is examined and a panel chosen 
from the best part is cut out, and mounted 
on a suitable background to throw it into 
relief. Ihe proportions chosen for this 
panel are important in giving a true impres- 
sion of the features of the bark. Wliere the 
^aik is in long ridges, a long narrow panel 
shows its nature best, but if the batk is in 
scales and broad patches (Sycamore) or 
has ridges going round it (Birch, Cherry) 
a broad panel shows it most clearly. 

I am indebted for this suggestion, which I 
have found very useful as a help to observa- 
tion, to a chance conversation years ago 
with a passing acquaintance who had 
invented^ as a boyish pastime. 

n. Wlien a number of trees have been 
examined, a class period may be given to a 
discussion of the characteristics of the bark 
of trees. At the same time a brief, simple 
explanation of the formation of bark and 
wood may be given. 

Reference should be made to the thin 
green skin which usually covers the stems 
and roots of herbaceous plants whose aerial 
parts die down each year. This may be 
compared with the more rigid character 
and harder skin of plants which remain 
permanently exposed to the weather. It 
will be noticed that even in seedling trees, 
by the end of the first year the skin has 
become tough and hard. This is because 
the substance cork is deposited in the skin 
by the living tissue of the plant, which 



[Photo: Henry levity. 

I R^JNK OF Birch, with Smooth Bark only 
Broken by Narrow Transverse 
Ridges 

makes it. Cork is dead substance, useful to 
the plant because it contains spaces which 
hold air. This prevents the plant from losing 
both heat and water, and also protects it 
from rain and frost. Through the holes in 
the cork the plant is still able to breathe. 
Cut a bottle cork to show these spaces. 

At the same time the plant is growing 
both in height and girth, and forming 
channels or tubes which run from the roots 
up the stem into the leaves, where tliey 
form the veins. Many of these tubes have 
their walls thickened with wood, which 
serves both to hold the tubes open and to 
make the plant rigid. In a tree more and 
more woody tubes are formed year by year, 
in rings from the centre outwards. The 
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Cross Section of Larch Stem, showing 
Annum Rings caused by Chpxked Growth 
IN Autumn 


oldest ones, in the centre, usually become 
blocked with bitter substances, forming the 
heart wood. The substances (such as tannin, 
which causes the bitterness of ‘‘stewed** 
tea) protect the tree against disease germs 
and burrowing insects, such as beetles. 

In order to show the arrangement of wood 
in a tree, saw off a small branch of almost 
any tree (Sycamore, Oak, Apple) and saw 
it across into a number of pieces. Smooth 
with glass-paper and then polish one surface 
of each with a drop of linseed oil on a bit* 
of rag; the smooth surface will show the 
rings of growth or “annual rings/' the 
light parts caused by the freer growth in 
the early summer, the dark parts by the 
closer growth later in the year. Probably 
light coloured radiating lines will also be seen ; 
these are air passages connecting the breath- 
ing pores with the wood (mediMary rays). 

As the wood grows and the tree becomes 
thicker, the outer skin also becomes thickened, 
according to some definite pattern which is 
characteristic of the tree. For instance, in 
a Lime tree, small thick ridges of cork 
appear round the breathing pores, these 
spread until they form almost continuous 
vertical lines; then splits occur, since the 
dead skin is not elastic and cannot grow. 
These ridges and thickenings finally become 
so marked that the tree can be recognised 
by their distinctive arrangement. (See bark 


rubbings p. 362.) As the outer layers split, 
new layers are formed in the living sub- 
stance beneath to take their place. Bark, 
therefore, consists of alternate layers of 
cork and living substance. Some trees form 
a very thick layer of bark, split into deep 
fissures (Oak, Elm), while others form only 
narrow ridges of cork (Birch, Cherry, 
Mountain Ash and Beech) and have thus a 
smooth skin, with ridges at intervals. 

Notice first which trees form spindle- 
shaped ridges dove-tailed into one another 
and separated by a network of grooves. 
Then try to discern the features by which 
they may be distinguished. Ash has a small, 
neat pattern and the fissures are not very 
deep; Oak resembles it closely but the 
grooves are deeper, while an old Oak tiee 
has very deep grooves; Elm tends to have 
very long grooves, growing irregular as 
the tree grows older; Walnut has jagged 



[Fhoto: H§nty /rvtwf 

Trunk of Common Oak, with Rugged 
Bark consisting of Wedge-shaped Ridges 
AND Long Crevices 


Platb VI 



FLM I Sptiy of fniiU (/) II Fruit: w wing, p perianth 

BEECH III Spray of fhiiU (/) IV. Frat open c, cupule, n. nuts V Nut (n) 

HORNBEAM VI Spcmy of fruits b bract , n nut VII Nut (a) with bract tb) 
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OAK. v„ 
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projections from the ridges into the hollows; 
in Sweet Chestnut the grooves frequently 
form long spiral lines round th^ trunk. 

Then it will be noticed that some trees 
liave almost vertical ridges and fissures to 
egin with, and later, these are subdivided 
by horizontal or curved grooves. In a 
mature Lime there will be short transverse 
grooves, and the lidges are rather flat, while 
in Sycamore scalelike plates are formed 


and these may be irregularly rounded or 
square. In Hoi so Chestnut, too, circular and 
square markings vary the pattern of oblong 
ridges and give an irregular appearance, 
large areas remaining smooth till late in life. 

In describing and grouping together the 
various kinds of bark, a collection of mounted 
rubbings, and some photograjihs of the boles 
(trunks) of trees are most valuable as 
illustrations. 


X. UNFOLDING BUDS 



Aim. — To sec how the winter buds of 
trees gradually unfold their leaves, and to 
notice as exactly as possible what happens. 

Blaterial. — Horse Chestnut (or Sycamore), 
Lime (or Beech). Others may also be watched. 

Method. ~~ As soon as the buds begin to 
swell, regular observations should be made 
at short intervals and recorded by each 
child. The best way is to record by a series 
of carefully labelled pencil drawings, indi- 
cating clearly in each drawing what new 
event is noted, and the positions which 


scales, leaf stalks and leaves occupy in 
successive stages. Differences in size should 
be shown by making the drawings of natural 
size and also giving measurements. Differ- 
ently coloured scales and leaves could be 
shown by colouring one of each. 

In the Horse Chestnut it would be noticed 
that as soon as the outer scales began to 
separate, paler, non-sticky brown ones 
could be seen, and, as these expanded, 
some would be seen to have hard, sticky tips, 
while nearer the centre they become thinner, 
and green at their base. Next to these are 
green scales. (Count the number and notice 
the arrangement in opposite pairs, each 
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pair at right angles to the next.) The leaves 
are covered with long, white, woolly hairs 
which retain heat and so keep the bud 
warm. The leaflets are folded upwards 
along the midrib and pressed close together. 
They gradually separate, then bend back- 
wards, the stalk at the same time moving 
outwards so that the leaf is drawn away 
from the centre. The leaflets are seen to be 
fluted, and their folds are at first pressed 
close together; later they expand. 

Notice that in the Sycamore and Horse 
Chestnut each scale (a leaf base) is separately 
attached, while m the Beech and Lime the 
scales (stipules in this case) are attached in 


pairs to the base of each leaf, the small 
foliage leaf lying between them. 

Notice that the stem bearing all the 
leaves and scales has grown in length as 
these changes were taking place, and they 
measure its growth. By marking the stem 
(as soon as it is large enough) with Indian 
ink lines at equal distances (say i mm ) 
apart, it is possible to see what part of it 
is increasing m length. The scales finally 
drop away. Large numbers can always be 
found under the trees. It is thought that 
the red colour in scales and leaves (Sycamore, 
scales of Lime) helps to absorb and retain 
heat from the sun. 


XI. GARDEN SPIDERS 



I N the warm, sunny autunm days the 
webs of the Geometric Spiders or Orb- 
Weavers are suspended on bushes, 
walls and window panes, wherever a slight 
current of air may blow flies against their 
sticky threads; and on misty or dewy 
mornings, or after rain, the spiral snares 
are beaded with glistening drops, so that 
they arc attractive and conspicuous objects 
to study. There are so many webs that it 
is possible to turn a whole class out into 


playground or garden to watch the spiders, 
and try to find out how the web is used, and 
to follow the stages by which it is made. 
As the web takes an hour or more to construct 
completely, children who are interested will 
have to watch it in leisure time to see the 
whole process from beginning to end, but 
it is probable that some spiders will be 
actively spinning, and that several stages 
can be seen. 

The best known of the Garden Spiders is 
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the Cross Spider (Epeira diademata) which is 
marked on the back of the abdomen with 
streaks and dots of white arranged in the 
form of a cross ; but there are other Epeiras 
which are nearly as common, but rather 
smaller, and with different markings. One 
form, which has greyish or white patches 
edging the back of the abdomen, and an 
elliptical yellow band on the underside, 
makes a web with a circular h(de in the 
middle instead of a little platform; while 
another form leaves a segment of the web 
incomplete by turning back when it reaches 
a certain spoke and continuing the weaving 
in the opposite direction. 

Spinning and weaving are not correct 
descriptions of the making of a spider's 
web, since the thread which is emitted is 
not twisted, nor are the spiral threads passed 
under and over the spokes, but pressed upon 
each other in passing. 


THE LESSON 

1st period 

Aim. — ^To watcli the making and the use 
of a spider's web. 

Introduction. — Speak of the spiders' webs 
which we notice in the garden so much moie 
in the autumn than earlier in the year, 
because the spiders are full grown and 
perhaps also the webs are more in the open. 
If we look for them, we can find smaller 
spiders and their webs in the early summer. 
Tell the children that it is the female spiders 
which make the webs, but that we often 
find the males somewhere near. Ask what 
the webs are used for. Give the children 
slips of questions and instructions to guide 
them, arrange them in groups of not more 
than four, each child with pencil, pad and 
paper, and tell them that so - oon as they 
go out into the playground each group 
should find a good-sized spider’s web and 
watch it carefully. Read through the ques- 
tion slips with the children; then go out 
and start work. 

BB->VQI.. 4 


I. Directions, Find a spider's web and 
determine the following points, making 
short notes and sketches: — 

(1) How is the web placed and attached^ 

(2) What is its general plan? 

(3) How are flies caught in it and where? 
Is it all sticky? 

(4) Where is the spider? Does it stick to 
the web? 

(5) How does the spider know when 
the web is touched^ What does it 
do? 

(6) Notice anything you can about the 
actions of the spider. Notice its form 
and colouring. 

(7) Look for fluffy yellow egg cocoons 
amongst leaves and in crevices. 

The teacher would go from group to 
group, giving whatever directions seemed 
necessary. If the children do not seem ingen- 
ious in finding the answers to the questions, 
suggest that they shall touch the spokes, 
the centre, and the spiral part of the web 
gently with a pencil, and throw very small 
bits of leaf or paper against it, to find out 
which parts are sticky and what the spider 
does. They may not notice, until it is 
pointed out to them, that if the spider is 
not on the web, a fine thread may be found 
running on the under side, from the centre, 
to a hiding place under a leaf or in some 
crevice. Here the spider will be found with 
one of her hind feet stretched out to grasp 
this signal thread, which informs her by the 
slightest vibration when any part of the 
web is touched. 

Tlie children might make sketches to 
show: 

(1) A segment of the web, with part of 
the framework attached to a leaf, 
one or more spokes, part of the spiral 
thread, and the central platform 
where the spider usually waits ; 

(2) The centre with the signal thread 
passing to the spider's hiding place; 
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(3) The spider with her leg stretched out 
on to the guiding thread; 

(4) The spider "spinning" her web. 

Note that the thread comes from the end 
of the abdomen, and that the fourth outside 
foot is used to hold the thread out while it 
is pressed into position by the abdomen. 

2nd period 

Aim. — To collect observations and give 
suggestions for further study where details 
have not been seen. 

Introauction. — ^Let the children refer to 
the question papers provided for their 
outdoor work, to see which questions can 
now be answered. 

I. Take the questions in order. Let the 
children give the answers, the teacher 
amplifying or correcting so that the children 
can confirm them later. 

(1) The webs are generally found in rather 
open positions where a current of air reaches 
them, attached by a framework of silk 
thread at four or five points to leaves or 
other supports. The webs may be verti/:al 
or inclined slightly backwards at the upper 
edge, towards the more sheltered side. 
The spider strengthens the sides of the 
frame by walking along each thread two or 
three times and applying new threads close 
to the first. If a thread is needed in such a 
position that the spider cannot either walk 
along to fix it or drop with it, she will stand 
still and emit a thread which udll blow 
about until it catches a spot that will 
serve the purpose, when she gives a little 
tug to tighten it, and runs along it drawing 
out another thread close beside it, and so 
strengthening the first. Each end of a 
thread is flattened out and fixed by pressure 
of the tip of the abdomen. In addition the 
framework is strengthened by short stays 
at each point of attachment. 

(2) When the supports are made, the 
spider runs to the middle of one of the 


upper ones and drops on a thread to the 
other side, where she fixes it. She then 
returns to the middle of this crossline and 
fixes there a little blob; she continues to 
the end holding on to the line already made 
with her third and fourth feet, and holding 
with one of her hind feet the new thread 
issuing from her spinnerets slightly away 
from it. As she reaches the ciicumference 
she deftly separates the two threads with a 
quick outward movement of the foot which 
holds the new one and fixes it to the frame- 
work her span's length from the last. In 
this way the spokes are very evenly spaced. 
She returns down the new spoke to the 
centre, thus strengthening it. She may 
make several spokes on one side, then 
several on the other, probably in this way 
keeping the tension even. Where tlie spokes 
cross at the centre there accumulates a 
small fluffy ball of thread, which the spider 
ultimately appears to eat. 

Having made all the .spokes, she returns 
to the centre, and then, working outwards, 
she makes a temi)oiary spiral thread, its 
turns being close together at the centre, 
but making a wide mesh, perhaps ^in. 
apart, as it extends farther out. This is 
quickly complctedT^ taking perhaps five 
minutes, and then she probably rests, 
running down one of the spokes and remain- 
ing at the centre for a httle while. She then 
returns to the outside edge, and, holding 
on to the temporary thiead, makes the 
snare, the sticky spiral thread with a close 
mesh which extends from the margin to 
within an inch or two of the centre, leaving 
a non-sticky platform where she can rest. 
She bites away each section of the temporary 
spiral as she passes over it. 

(3) Flies are caught on the sticky spiral 
thread as they fly or arc blown against it. 
If they flutter, several strands become 
drawn together and fix them all the more 
firmly. 

(4) The spider may be found on the under 
side of the platform, with all her legs spread 
out, grasping the spokes, and the under 
side of the body against the web. In this 
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position she would scarcely be able to see 
her victims, since her eyes are on top of her 
head. She will stay there for hours on 
sunny days. 

She can walk on the spokes, and it is also 
possible that an oily substance covers her 
feet and prevents them from sticking. 
(Fabre, the great French naturalist, dipped 
a spider’s feet in carbon bisulphide, a sub- 
stance which will dissolve oil, and found 
that she afterwards stuck to her own snare.) 

If she cannot be seen on the web, look 
for the guiding thread already described and 
follow it to her lair under a leaf. The male 
spider, who can be recognised by his slim 
body and tiny black clubbed feelers, will 
probably be somewhere near the edge of tlie 
web, especially if the female is in the centre. 
He, too, often has a signal thread attached 
to the web, but it is to warn him of the 
movements of the female, whom he is waiting 
to uj^te. 

(5) As soon as the web is touched, it 
vibrates. If the spider is in the centre, she 
at once runs to the spot from which the 
vibration began to find out why; if she is 
in her corner she feels the signal thread 
vibrate and runs on to the web. But if the 
movement is very slight she does not always 
come out at once. Small flics are often left 
until there is a number of them, when the 
spider goes round and bites and sucks them 
all. A large fly will be poisoned at once by 
a bite from her jaws, and may then be eaten, 
or left till she is hungry. Though the spider 
will lespond if a bit of paper is thrown on to 
the web, or it is touched with a brush 01 a 
pencil, she does not usually come very 
far. It may be that the lack of any smell 
tells her that there is nothing to eat. Some- 
times the spider will be seen to cut away 
part of the threads which have caught a 
large fly, so that it hangs down, then she 
sets it spinning with her foot, and covers 
it with threads until it is completely swathed, 
when she will bite it and feed upon it. These 
hanging flies will often be seen, though it 
is only occasionally one is lucky enough to 
see the process. 


(6) Let the children describe the colour 
and markings, and the chief points of struc- 
ture which they can see. The spider’s body 
consists of two main parts. To the under 
side of the front part (the head-thorax or 
ccphalothorax) four pairs of legs are attached. 
Each has seven joints, but the smaller ones 
close to the body are difficult to see, while 
the white spots give the appearance of 
many smaller joints. The third and fourth 
pairs of legs end in small claws which are 
capable of clinging to the thread and bearing 
the spider’s whole weight. A pair of biting 
and sucking jaws project downwards from 
the head, flanked by a pair of short feelers. 
The spinnerets which make the various 
threads used for the wel) and cocoon are 
on the tip of the hinder part of the body 
or abdomen. The connexion between the 
thorax and the abdomen is so fine that no 
solid food could pass, so the spider must 
live on juices only. 

(7) In October, a number of eggs are laid, 
of a light pink colour, wrapped in a >\arm, 
loosely woven cocoon of yellow silk, about 
Jin. to I in. across, through which they are 
just visible. These are hidden amongst 
dead leaves, on evergreen bushes, or in 
devices of doors and window ledges, where 
they usually remain until the waim spring 
days. Then the young spiders hatch out, 
and spinning their first threads, descend 
from the cocoons. They cannot feed until 
they have shed their first skins, and they 
only disi)crse after this has taken place. 
Their first adventurous journey has often 
been described. They will stand on the edge 
of an exposed bush, or the rim of a jam 
jar where they have been kept for the winter, 
and, arching the body and standing on tiptoe 
in the breeze, will send out streamers of 
thread which catch the wind and, like 
thistledown, blow away with the young 
spiders attached. Picsently the little spiders 
settle down, spin minute but perfect webs 
according to the ancestral pattern which 
they have never seen, and catch small flies. 
As they feed and grow, they shed their 
skins, appearing a little larger after each 
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cast, until by the end of the summer they 
are full grown. Though the majority die, 
some mature spiders survive the winter 
and may live two or three years. 

n. Give the children further opportuni- 
ties of watching spiders at work, especially 
trying to see how they deal with their 
victims, and how both the temporary and 
permanent spirals are made. 

m. Search for cocoons, and keep them 
for the winter in jam jars covered wdth gauze, 
so that the hatching and dispersal of the 
young spiders may ’le watched in the spring. 
It is often possible to persuade a spider to 
lay her eggs in a jam jar if she is caught 
alx)ut the end of September and supplied 
daily for a few days with one or two blue- 
bottles or other large flies. 

IV. It is usually possible to get a spider 
to spin a web in captivity if a shallow box 
about i8 in. square is set up on its side, 
covered with a sheet of perforated zinc 
instead of the bottom, and fitted with a 
sliding glass lid. A little jar of leaty twigs 
should be placed inside, arranged so that 
the twigs spread widely but not thick 
enough to obscure the view. Introduce the 
spider, and place the box in a slight 'draught 
from a window, with the zinc side towards 


the window. Raise the glass lid very slightly 
(it can be supported on a match stick) so 
that there is a through draught, but the 
spider cannot escape. Within a day she 
will generally spin a perfect web, which it 
is often possible to watch from beginning 
to end. The draught of air is apparently 
very important; the spider will not spin 
if the air is still. 

V. Make an island by inverting a small 
jar in a bowl of water and place a spider 
upon it. Notice what happens {a) in still 
air, (b) in a draught. In still air the spider 
usually makes no attempt to escape. In a 
current of air she behaves just as she did 
when a baby, that is, she throws out fine 
silken threads which catch in the wind. 
But she is far too heavy to be borne away 
on the tliread. She must wait until one 
catches a distant wall, or the edge of the 
bowl of water, just as when she makes the 
framework of her web. As soon as a thread 
catches, the spider becomes aware of it, 
and giving a little tug to test its firmness, 
slips out upon it and crosses to safety. (On 
one occasion a spider was seen to step out 
upon the watewnd paddle across, thus show- 
ing unusual adaptability, for spiders seem to 
be characteristically creatures of instinct.) 


XII. HOUSE SPIDERS 



Aim. — To recognise the differences in Maiezial. — Some House Spiders enclosed 

habits and appearance between House Spiders in test tubes or small glass bottles plugged 
and Garden Spiders. loosely with cotton wool. 




Plats X 



HOUSr SPIDER (T<«rnaria domestica) I Mal^ II l«nale 111 Head of male o. eves, w jiws /» p«hpalps IV — \I Shell 
Hkeweb(«»), f/», spider, f, tunnel VII Hind leg showing claw (c) VIII Abdomen showing position of spinncretsi^/*) /, lung book'. 
GARDEN SPIDER (Fpcira diademata). IX Cocoon (c) showing eggs (#) and supports (s). 
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bitroduction. — Having found some webs 
of House Spiders, give the children the 
opportunity of examining them. They can 
work in small groups as before, and compare 
the structure of the web with that of the 
Garden Spider. 

L The House Spider's web consists of 
one or more triangular shelves (which could 
be sketdied). These are usually connected 
at the back by a short, wide tunnel of silk. 
The threads are not laid in any definite 
pattern as they are in the Orb- Weavers, 
but cross one another repeatedly until a 
thick mat is made. Vone of these threads 
is sticky, but flies become entangled in 
their soft mass. The spider itself, or possibly 
both male and female, usually lurks in the 
tunnel and springs out on any victim. 
The webs are generally called cobwebs, and 
cobweb weavers may also be found out of 
doors, especially about disused sheds and 
chicken runs. Very often dry cast skins will 


be found, together with shrivelled remains of 
flies and bits of dead leaves, plaster and dirt. 

IL Examine the spiders in the test 
tubes. Full-grown specimens have a body 
nearly i in. long, with a longer head-thoiax 
and a narrower abdomen than the Cross 
Spider. The male is like the female except 
for the clubbed feelers, and they are both 
ferocious looking. They have very long legs, 
arched high above the level of the body, 
and large, formidable jaws which can be 
seen without a lens. These end in short, 
piercing joints folded inwards across one 
another, resembling those of the Cross 
Spider but much larger, 

in. Let the children make a labelled 
sketch of one of the spiders, showing head- 
thorax, abdomen, jointed legs and, separ- 
ately, a view of the head with the large 
jaws. The head is best seen with a magnif}dng 
lens. 


XIII. ANNUAL WEEDS IN THE GARDEN 



Aim. — A study of the life histories of such 
weeds as Shepherd’s Purse, Germander 
Speedwell or Field Speedwell. 

, Method. — A class period might be given 
early in the summer term to exploring the 


garden in order to find and name all the 
weeds growing there. One or two of each 
might be dog up in order to see whether 
they had very firm, deep or wide-spreading 
roots, with runners or buds below the soil, 
which would indicate in most cases a peien- 
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nial habit; or whether they had a much 
lighter hold on the soil, suggesting that they 
were annuals. Seedlings should then be 
looked for, and if possible identified. One 
or two patches about a foot square could 
be enclosed for continued observation, as 
the rest of the weeds would have to be 
uprooted for the sake of the garden, unless a 
wild patch is kept. The full life cycle could 
then be watched, special notice being taken 
of the means of seed dispersal. 

Shepherd s Purse is an example of a plant 
with very rapid growth, developing seed in 
a few weeks, and producing in its flat, 
purse-shaped fruits (called siliculas) very 
light seeds, lying on a thin plate called the 
replum (as in the Wallflower) between the 
two flat carpels. Its growth seems to be 
hastened in dry weather or in dry, poor 
soil, when a much smaller plant may be 
produced, fruiting even at a height of one 
10 two inchc •. above the ground. It is liable 
to attack by a mould, which penetrates 
the stem and forms a white fluffy outgrowth 
at the surface. Its little white, inconspicuous 
flowers form a flat head, and are visited by 
small insects for their honey. 

Notice in each case the time and duration 
of flowering of the weeds, the shape and 
arrangement of the flowers, the order in 
winch they open, whether fruits and flowers 
are open together, entering these points op 
a Flower Calendar. Both Shepherd’s Purs^ 
and Germander Speedwell produce a succes- 
sion of flowers, since the youngest are at the 
top of the flowering shoots. The beautiful 
deep blue discs of Germander Speedwell, 
making a brilliant patch in the grass, draw 
attention to the nectar secreted in each 
very shallow tube. Two widely separated 
stamens, projecting sideways, brush against 
the body of any visiting insect, whid* the 
central stigma touches at the same time. 
The corolla is easily detachea ".t the slightest 
touch or by wind. 


It is a good plan to gather some seeds 
of the common annual weeds and try to 
grow them in boxes of finely sifted soil. 
Make a shallow groove with a knitting 
needle (not more than J in. deep), scatter 
the seeds on the previously moistened soil 
and cover very thinly with sifted soil. 
Although these weeds grow so easily, to 
make sure of success it may be well to 
bake the top layer of soil. (Reference 
has previously been made to Mr. P. A. 
Dymes' articles on growing seeds of wild 
plants in the School Nature Study Union 
series.) 

The life histories of weeds can best be 
studied by making labelled drawings of the 
various stages. It is possible also to grow 
the weeds under various conditions both of 
moisture and light, and also of soil. Sandy, 
clayey and loamy soils may be tried, and 
also the use of liquid animal manure or 
artificial fertiliser. Shepherd’s Purse, Ger- 
mander Speedwell, Groundsel, Orache (a 
weed with narrow oval, grey frosty-looking 
leaves). Mayweed (with a white daisy- 
like flower), all grow easily and very 
quickly. 

Several of the Speedwells occur as weeds 
in gardens, and in learning to distinguish 
them the children will get a glimpse of what 
is meant by species, for though all are 
closely alike, belonging to the same genus, 
yet there are differences which can easily 
be detected if they are looked at carefully. 
Germander Speedwell has racemes of flowers 
in the axils of the leaves, and a double 
fringe of hairs on the stem, the fringes on 
one intemode being at right angles to the 
next. These are easily seen on holding the 
stem up to the light, and their delicacy is 
attractive to children. The Common Speed- 
well, too, has a hairy stem, but the hairs 
are scattered aU over. The Field Speedwell 
(often found in the vegetable garden) has 
a white lower petal. 
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XIV. PERENNIAL WEEDS: THE COLTSFOOT 



Aim — To see how the Coltsfoot gains a 
hold and survives from year to year. 

Hateiial. — Sufficient Coltsfoot plants 
gathered in autumn or winter and in early 
spring for several groups of children to 
study. If possible, let the children see them 
dug up. 

Introduction. — If the first lesson is taken 
in November or December, let the children 
see the plant and notice the dead leaves 
and the cluster of large strong-looking 
buds, ready for next year. Ask if they 
know when the plant will flower. It is 
one of our earliest and hardiest spring 
flowers, blooming in February or earlier, 
and growing in waste places and on clay 
banks (e.g. railway cuttings) where there is 
very little soil. 

L Let the children make an individual 
study of the plant, by means of careful 
drawings. Recall the features of Snakeroot, 
or Goutweed, or some other perennial weed 
already studied, and suggest that they shall 
compare the means by which the two plants 
establish themselves. The accompanying 


illustrations show the main points to be 
noticed. The plant is fixed by means of a 
strong, thick underground stem, which goes 
straight down from 2 to 4 or 5 in., then 
sends sideways a long, much thinner white 
rhizome or underground stem, on which 
(as in Snakeroot) small scale leaves can be 
seen. The main st^ is rooted by a bunch 
of fibrous roots, and the rhizome sends out 
short branched roots at various points. 
At the end of the rhizome is a bud which 
turns up (as in Bindweed and Snakeroot) 
to produce a new plant in the next year. 
In addition, there may be sent from it 
lateral branches, of wliich the terminal 
bud may form another new plant. 

n. The flower buds on the main plant 
may be watched until they open, if the plant 
is placed in a box or pot of soil and kept 
damp. Notice the changes in colour and 
texture of the protecting scale leaves as 
they come above the soil. These buds are 
white in the winter. 

The study may be continued so soon as 
the flowers open, by drawings showing the 
opening buds and fully expanded flower. 
A pot of Coltsfoot in flower, with its scaly 




COLTSFOOT I Neulv formed rhirome (m r) l ft, teniiinal bud** 11 rWnt in autumn sf ^Mthc^^d leaf of foliar e lea ws , 
//, fohaae leaf r underground «tem ^Mvollcn with food ft, flower and leaf buds for n«xt y»*ar s grovilli t< buds on 'f'oi which will 

continue growth III Plant in spring r, underground stem . / flower buds ftr briets /w, withered flower fh flower head 
IV Female ray floret * si style, s/f stigma , p pappus of hairs , o, o\ary. V. Male disc floret a, stamens (joined) , sg stigma 
po, pollen , n, nectary , p, pappus of hairs , o, ovary. 
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bracts and vivid golden heads, is most 
decorative both in colour and form. The 
children will be able to see that there are 
two kinds of flowers forming each inflores- 
cence (a head or capitulum). The teacher 
might explain that these flowers serve two 
purposes, illustrating her explanation by 
enlarged blackboard sketches of the two 
kinds. The disc flowers (or florets) are little 
tubes, which provide pollen and nectar 
for the early bees and flies ; the conspicuous 
ray florets actually form the seeds, and each 
is provided with a stigma to receive pollen. 
The ray florets open before the disc florets, 
and so usually receiv* pollen from other 
plants. 

Waich the changes that take place as the 
flower fades and the fruits begin to form. 
Each fruit has a tiny circlet of white, silky 
hair to carry it away. It is said that a breeze 
travelling at the rate of only two miles an 
hour can carry them for long distances. 


in. After the flowers the leaves begin to 
develop. Children like to roll away the 
delicate grey veil, like a cobweb, that 
covers the upper side of the young leaves. 
This gradually breaks as the leaf grows. 
The under side, too, has a feltlike covering 
of hairs, but this cannot be removed. 
Coltsfoot plants, living as they frequently 
do on clay soil where there is little humus, 
are subjected to extremes of wetness and 
dryness, for clay holds water for a long time 
in wet weather and becomes baked hard 
in dry weather. In Kemcr and Oliver's 
Natural History of Plants it is pointed out 
that the hairy leaves will be useful in both 
cases, for, just as it is difficult to wet a 
fleecy blanket, so it is difficult to wet these 
leaves (this might be tried); and, on the 
other hand, in dry weather, the hairs would 
entangle and hold the water vapour escaping 
from the leaves and prevent it from passing 
out into the air, and so prevent the leaf 
from losing too much water. 



Bindweed 
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XV. THE STUDY OF A DITCH 



A DITCH may occur between two 
fields, with or without a hedgerow 
and bank or banks; and it may 
serve either as a boundary or for drainage, 
or for both boundary and drainage. If the 
ditch occurs by a roadside or a ploughed 
field, it is fiequently flanked by a strip of 
sward. Thus it may be possible to make a 
combined study of three such different 
areas closely associated. But since the maic 
features in the study of a hedge have already 
been outlined, the following suggestions 
are confined to the study of the ditch 
only. 

If possible at least three visits should 
be made to the ditch in the course of the 
year: one to sec the spiing growth starting, 
one in June or early July to see the vegeta- 
tion at its height, and one in September 
to see the d5dng down of the summer growth 
and to notice any water plants which die 
down for the winter and dr(*p buds or small 
green shoots to root in the following spring. 
It will be possible in connexion with these 
visits to continue the study of insects and 
other animals living in the water, but 
as these will present the same interests as 


those living in ponds (already dealt with), 
these notes are confined to aspects of plant 
life. 

On the first visit it would probably be 
noticed that parts of the bed of the ditch 
were much drier than others, and that the 
steep slopes support a different flora from 
either the wet or dry bed. The plants growing 
in each of these situations would be noticed 
and named. Sometimes the same kind of 
plants (e g. Hairy Willowherb and Figwort) 
will be noticed in different parts showing a 
marked difference in luxuriance. There will 
be found some plants which are common in 
other places {Dandelion, Nettle or Dock in 
the damp hollows), but growing much taller 
and even more vigorously than in open 
situations on banks or in fields. Other plants 
will be found only in ditches or damp places, 
e.g. Brooklime, Water Crowfoot (the Lesser, 
with small, nearly round leaves, and the 
Greater, with two kinds of leaves, round 
floating leaves on the surface, and finely 
divided, almost threadlike leaves growing 
below the water.) If the ditch shows a 
tendency to dry up at certain times, these 
plants, and even the Water Starwort which 
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is typically a submerged plant, having noticed that many of the plants are tall 
only the rosette of leaves at the tip of and not very wide spreading, and that the 
the stems at the surface, will grow much leaves are large, and usually not deeply 
stiffer and more erect, so that they stand divided. This would raise questions about 
up out of the mud in a compact mass, the purpose of leaves and the effect of 
It is interesting to compare in this way water and light on growth, since the plants 
differences of growth and habit which show are usually shaded in their early growth 
a marked dependence on some easily seen by the steep sides of the ditch and, perhaps, 
condition in their environment. a hedge. The same questions would arise 

If a list is made of the plants found growing in connexion with the plants found in a 
with their roots in the mud and perhaps wood. This makes a good opportunity of 
their lower leaves submerged (marsh plants), introducing a short series of simple experi- 
and their general characteristics, and especi- mental lessons, which would partially answer 
ally their leaves, are compared, it will be these questions. 



{Phoio : Henry Irving. 

Typical Marsh or Ditch Vxgbtation in Summer. Osiers, Rbbdlixb Grasses, Mint and 

WiLLOWHBRB 
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XVI. SPECIAL PLANTS OF THE DITCH 



B esides making observations and 
inquiries about the gencial features 
of plant life in a ditch, there is 
ample opportunity for the study of individual 
plants in their various pliascs throughout 
the year, and especially for extending the 
children’s knowledge of flowers and their 
lii. fin*; of pollination and seed dispersal. 
The Willows growing close to the water 
perhaps suggest l^y their catkins that they 
are wind pollinat^^^d, yet they are really 
pollinated by bees and are provided with 
nectar to atliact them. Later, they close 
their numerous bracts round the developing 
seeds, to open them again about June or 
July, when the tiny, silky plumes, which 
carry each seed away to a new home, have 
developed. The Willowherb, also, has sced'^ 
(not fruits) provided with silky plumes, 
most neatly encased until the moment of 


dispersal in four long rows inside the narrow 
capsule. The Alder has daik bronze-crimson 
catkins and tiny crimson cones which, when 
the clouds of light pollen have been brought 
to their stigmas by the wind, grow first 
green, then ripen to a rich brown, and, 
having shed their seeds, remain on the tree 
for a year or two longer as brittle, black 
cones about J in. long. (These cones, though 
in appearance so like those of Pine and Fir 
trees, are quite different in structure, and 
do not point to any relationship.) 

The Figwort, with small reddish-brown 
hooded flowers with a short lip, is pollinated 
chiefly by wasps, and has its four stamens 
and its stigma pressed against the lower 
side of the tube, so that when the insect 
enters they touch the under side of its body 
and either leave or receive pollen. It is 
said that while bees work upwards in 



Wild Arum 
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visiting a stem with many flowers, wasps 
work downwards, and that "wasp-flowers" 
frequently develop pollen in the upper 
flowers while the stigmas are ripe in the 
lower. The flowers of Figwort might be 
examined to see if this is so. It will then be 
noticed that in each flower the stigmas ripen 
first and the stamens later. 

Since the lower flowers arc the oldest, 
if the wasp, coming from another flower, 
begins at the top, it may deposit pollen on 
the stigmas of the young flowers, and then 
when it reaches the lower flowers, take away 
pollen to the stigmas of another plant. 
Thiit this does happen is mentioned by 
Loid Avebury, quoting Mr. Wilson, in 


British Wild Flowers in Relation to Insects. 
It is doubtful whether the dull colour would 
attract bees, which certainly prefer bright, 
showy colours, but wasps do not seem to 
mind. 

It will be seen that there is a partially 
developed stamen which produces no pollen 
(called a staminode) lying against the uppei 
surface of the flower tube, indicating that 
at one time there were five stamens. If this 
flower is compared with the White Dead 
Nettle (previously examined) it will be seen 
that when the stamens and stigma occupy 
the upper side of the flower tube there is 
not room for the middle stamen, which has 
quite disappeared. 


XVII. THE STUDY OF A WOOD 



I N observing the conditions of woodland, 
it is found that the character of the soil 
and underlying rock has a great influence 
on the vegetation, so that certain trees, 
shrubs and undergrowth are associated with 
particular soils. Although a detailed §tudy 
of the relation of plants to soils is not 
feasible with young children, and would not 
appeal to them even if it were, no true idea 


of the conditions could be gained without 
some reference to the soil and rock from 
which the plants not only gain food, but the 
water supply which is essential to all shade-* 
loving plants. Where the soil is heavy clay, 
much more water can be held than in sandy 
soils, even when they are enriched by a 
plentiful supply of humus; a close soil 
will have less oxygen than a looser soil. 
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(matnre), t< svitht red style VII Vertical section of young flower st st>lo sg stigma a stamens p o\ar} ot ovules 
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and some soils will be more acid than others. 
It would be possible to show the children 
on a geological map what kind of rock 
underlies the wood they are to visit, and if 
there is a quarry, pit or railway cutting 
where the rock is exposed, a visit should 
be made to see it. If possible samples of the 
rock should be shown. When the first 
visit to the wood chosen is made, a little of 
the soil should be taken back and examined, 
(as explained in Vol. Ill, page 438) to See 
how much water it will retain or allow to 
pass through, whether its particles are large 
or small, and whether it contains much 
humus. A simple t^st for the presence of 


lime or chalk might be made by shaking 
up a little soil with vinegar or lemon juice. 
If bubbles appear (carbon dioxide) the 
result is positive. The children should first 
be shown the action of the acid on black- 
board chalk. If they are also shown that 
litmus (which, by the way, is obtained 
from a lichen) turns blue with an alkaline 
substance such as dissolved washing soda, 
and red with acid, a little of the soil may be 
shaken up in water and tested with litmus. 
The children may be told that some plants 
thrive in acid soils and others cannot grow 
there. Decaying vegetation tends to make 
the soil acid, if it is very close so that air 



[Photo : IT. B. Crump 

Light Oak Wood in Autumn; Foxgloves; Bramble (in left 
LOWER corner), SoFT GRASS AND HaXRY BrOMB (ON RIGHT) 
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cannot get to it freely, and in a garden we 
counteract this acidity by digging, hoeing, 
and adding lime or chalk. If the wood is 
partly a plantation, on healthy or loamy 
soil, it is possible that it may contain some 
trees and shrubs which cannot grow in the 
presence of lime in the soil, but are said 
to be lime shy, such as Sweet Chestnut and 
Rhododendron. 

The main object of the study is to become 
familiar with the various plants and animals. 
Notice in what situations the plants grow 
best, whether in the shade of trees or in the 
open. Notice the size and anangement of 
their leaves, which arc often adjusted so that 
they fit into one another (a mosaic). Look 
for creeping stems which root at intervals 
and form new plants, e.g. in the Wood 
Violet and Wood Anemone. Notice how 
many of the herbaceous plants which form 
the undergrowth flower very early, when 
there is a chance of their being seen by 
insects before they are overshadowed by 
the taller plants. Observe how many of 
these plants (Bluebell, Wood Anemone, 
L. Celandine) have a special store of food 
in bulbs or tubers to draw upon for their 
rapid spring growth, or means of forming 
new plants in other ways if they fail to 
receive visits from insects and to form seeds. 
In the Violets, look for the tiny hidden 
flowers which develop later, never open, 
yet aie able to produce seed. It is said that 
most of the seeds are formed in these closed 
flowers. 

Look for the seedlings of trees, and see 
how far they may be from their nearest 
grown-up relations. See whether they sur- 
vive the first year, and try to consider 
what may be the cause of their disappear- 
• ance. They may not be able to obtain 
l^nough food or light in the vicinity of their 
pbig neighbours. Do rabbits live in the 

E ^'-ood, for they may nibble away a great 
any young trees? 

Look for butterflies and moths, and try 
identify them from books on the referenre 
elf. If you are very quiet, you may be 
cky enough to be able to watch a red 


squirrel eating nuts on the ground, or 
running up a tree; but to see most c'f the 
birds and tiny woodland creatures it is 
necessary to come alone and sit very still 
for a long time. 

Notice that the leaves of many under- 
growth plants are large and thin, and droop 
rapidly if they are picked. The w’oodland 
flowers, too, droop quickly, but may some- 
times be revived if plunged into plenty of 
water. 

An attempt may be made to watch the life 
of some of the plants in detail throughout 
the year, choosing them frfim diflerent 
situations, and lists might be made of plants 
forming undergrowth, either shrubs or those 
carpeting the wood floor, following the lines 
already suggested in connection witli hedge 
and ditch plants. In the winter, the floor 
is often covered by mosses, which are most 
luxuriant when all other giowth has died 
down. The various kinds to be found might 
be collected and examined. 

It will be noticed that ui the three vertical 
zones occupied respectively by trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous undergrowth, certain t3’pes 
predominate. These arc spoken of as the 
dominant plants. In many cases, e.g. Blue- 
bells, Dog*s Mercury and Bracken, large 
patches of a single kmd of plant will spread 
and crowd out almost eveiything else. It is 
convenient to refer to woods according to 
the principal associations of plants thii.^ 
formed. 

No formal survey could be attempted with 
children of primary scliool age, but the 
teacher will find that she needs some know- 
ledge of the characteristics of various types 
of woodland and other plant associations 
as a background for her work. A full descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of British woodland 
is to be found in Dr. £. G. Tanslcy's Practical 
Plant Ecology, and a list and brief description 
of the chief types in The Study of Plants, 
by Dr. T. W. Woodhead. Two short illus- 
trative notes are given here. 

Oak woods on millstone grits and coarse 
sandstones. — ^ITiese are common in the 
uplands of Lancashire, Yorkshire and parts 
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of Cheshire and Derbyshire. Where coarse 
sandstone lies over fine shales, a dry wood 
will be formed if the slope is sufficient to 
allow free drainage, but in hollows and flat 
places resting on the shales, the weathering 
of the rock gives a deep, moist soil. The 
Sessile Oak (leaves with no stalk) is the 
principal tree. In the higher parts the 
undergrowth may consist of plants with 
small or rolled leaves (Ling, Bilberry, 
Bracken, White and Yellow Bodstraws, fine 
grasses) but in the damper parts Soft Grass 
takes the place of Hair Grass, and Bluebells 
will be plentiful, and the undergrowth will 
contain a larger number of types, but the 
variety of forms will be much less than in the 
more loamy soil of the t5TDe next described. 


Ash woods on calcareous soils, i.e. chalk or 
limestone , — In some districts the chalk is 
overlaid by clay, when a water-holding 
loamy marl results, rich in food for plants. 
In the higher parts of Essex, for example, 
such woods exist over large areas, and here 
the predominating Ash trees are inter- 
spersed with Oaks. The undergrowth is 
very varied, and the herbaceous plants 
may include amongst many others, great 
stretches of Dog’s Mercury and Bluebells, 
Primroses (or Oxlips in some of the Essex 
woods), Violets, Wild Strawberry, Ragged 
Robin, Water Avens or Geum, Hcib Paris, 
and various Orchids. Dogwood, Buckthorn, 
Spindle, Blackthorn and Wayfaring Tree 
are chalk-loving shrubs, which flourish 





[Photo: W, B. Crump, 

Oak Wood in Spring, with Undergrowth of Soft Grass and Bluebells 
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amongst many others such as Hazel and 
Wild Guelder Rose and Wild Rose, especi- 
ally in parts which have been coppiced. 
None of this woodland is truly primitive, 
however, but the original wild plants are 


mingled with those trees that man has 
planted, and are influenced by his interfer- 
ence, for by cutting and in other ways 
he has encouraged some and discouraged 
others. 


XVIII. THE WORK OF LEAVES 



I N exploring woods and ditches and 
ermparing the characteristics of their 
plants, it will have been noticed that a 
great many of the leaves are large, very 
delicate and soft in texture. If they have 
been brought back to the classroom, even 
on the way home they have wilted and 
drooped; but in some cases, if they have 
been placed deeply in water and especiaU; 
if they have been floated in a bowl of water, 
they have revived. Yet many leaves taken 
from the garden can be exposed for some 
time without showing any ill effects. Leafy 
branches of most trees droop quickly if 
gathered, though not to such a marked 
extent as many of the woodland and ditch 
plants. Tins suggests an inquiry into the 
reasons for the difference. 

Aim. — To find out whicl leaves wither 
most quickly and try to explain why. 

Ihtroduoiion. — Recall the facts just stated, 
and suggest the aim. Ask the children how 
we could find out which leaves wither first. 


I. Let the children collect a large variety 
of leaves, some of them from ditches, some 
from gardens, and some leafy twigs. Add 
to these, if they are not included, a twig of 
Holly, some Willow leaves or Silverwccd, 
Coltsfoot leaves, and leaves from a rock 
garden. Put the stalks of one leaf of each 
kind into water (allowing plenty of water) 
and expose one of each on the table or hang 
them up on a string, without any water 
supply. Note in both cases how long it is 
before they begin to wilt, and the order in 
which this occurs. Some of those which 
are left without water will begin to show the 
effect in less than an hour, others in the 
course of the day. 

n. The children should write down at the 
time what has been done, with lists in two 
columns of the leaves used. They can then 
record the results by writing beside each 
the day and time at which they noticed it 
withering. The lists would then be compared 
in a subsequent lesson and a conclusion 
would be drawn (or a deduction made) from 
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the results obtained. The conclusion would 
probably be that the large leaves wilt before 
the small ones, and those that are covered 
with hairs, cither on one or both sides, 
(Silverweed, Willow, Coltsfoot), and those 
which have a hard leaf, are least affected 
and last longest. It seems, therefore, as if 
the protected surface has something to do 
with the result noticed. What can it be that 
causes the leaves to wilt? Why should they 
wither because they are not given any water? 

in. This may raise the question, ‘"Will 
they revive if given more water?** Place 
some of the leaves in water to see. Now if 
the leaves wilt without water, and revive 
when more is given to them, wliat can liave 
happened to cause them to wilt? Though 
there seems to be an obvious cause and 
effect here, few children see that the leaves 
themselves must have given out water, 
although the children will say that the 
leaves "dry up.*' Tell them, therefore, to 
watcJi what happens when some leaves, 
in water, are enclosed in a glass jam jar. 

Place a leafy twig in a small jar of water, 
pushing it through a hole in a cardboard 
disc large enough to support a jam jar 
turned upside down over the twig. Mark 
the level of ^vater in the small vessel. As a 
control, set up exactly the same’ apparatus 
without a twig. The cardboard will not only 
support the jar but will prevent evaporation 
from the surface of the water. Leave this 
for several days in a fairly warm place. 
When it is examined again, it will be found 
that the jam jar covering the twig is covered 
inside with drops of water, while the other 
one is dry just as when it was set up. 
What can have caused this? Wliere has 
the water come from? 

The children will probably suggest that 
the water in the jar has come from the water 
in the lower one or from the air. Show them 
from the condition of the control jar that 
this is not possible. What other possibility 
is there? It must have come from the leaves. 

Connect this conclusion with the observa- 
tions previously made. The leaves left on 


the table or hung up were giving out water 
and could get no more to replace it and so 
drooped. Some of those in water could not 
get enough to balance what was lost. If 
the jar is dried, and the leaves are again 
set up in the same way, first in the dark 
and then in a cool place, it will be found 
that much less water is given off. 

IV. Tell the children that it is part of 
the work a leaf does for the plant to give 
out water, and that you will all in the next 
lesson try to find out why it is necessary. 
It also does other work for the plant which 
they could not yet understand. 

Let each experiment be written out at 
the time it is set up under the headings:— 

To find out . . . 

{a) What we did. 

(?;) Result. (Or what we found happened.) 

(c) Conclusion. (Or what it has shown us.) 

These experiments would occupy part of 
several periods. It is good to let the children 
draw the apparatus set up and explain it 
by labelling. 

V. Look again at all the leaves which 
were placed in water, and notice what kin 
of protection thc^ have against "dryin 
up**, or giving out too much water. Dip th 
hairy or silky leaves of Coltsfoot, Silver- 
weed, and Willow into a glass of water. 
It will be seen that the hairs glisten with 
tiny globules. This is due to their holding 
a Mm of air in the spaces between them. 
The air holds some of the water vapour 
which comes from the leaves, until it can 
hold no more, and so forms a kind of damp 
screen between the leaf and the outside 
air, preventing any more water from passing 
out. 

We cannot see the water coming out of a 
leaf, because it is in the form of vapour,, 
but sometimes on summer days we can 
see drops of water on Nasturtitun leaves, 
exuding from the ends of the veins. These 
have been forced out because the leaves 
have been taking up water so vigorously 
that they have more than they can hold. 
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XIX. THE WATER CURRENT 



Aim. — ^To see that water rises to the leaves 
of a plant through the roots and stem, and 
to understand that in doing so it brings 
necessary food, and so must be able to flow 
continuously througli the plant if the food 
supply is to be kept up. 

Introdactioii. — Remind the children that 
in the previous lesson we found that water 
passed out from leaves into the air. -Produce 
the jar of leaves again and draw attention 
to the change of water level, which was 
marked on a paper scale. Water has evidently 
been drawn up the stem into the leaves, 
and has then escaped into the air, 

I. In the first year of their course the 
children saw that roots drew up water, 
but it would be well to refresh their memories 
by placing in water, a small, vigorously 
growing plant such as a Geranium or Wall- 
flower, as in the previous experiment, and 
noting subsequently the change of level. 
The water may also be coloured if desired. 

At the same time, take a similar plant 
of the same size growing in a plant pot, 
and cut off the stem about i in. above 
the soil. Take a length of glass tubing of 


approximately the same thickness as the 
stem and attach it to the stem by means of 
a piece of rubber tubing, fitting it as closely 
as possible and wiring the tubing secuicl}'' 
into place. Fix the tube upright by tying 
it to a stick pushed into the soil close to the 
plant. Water the plant well and leave in a 
warm, sunny windOW. This experiment 
may equally well be carried out with a plant 
growing in the garden instead of in a pot; 
so also may the experiment described in the 
previous lesson, by inverting a jar over a 
growing plant such as a lettuce. 

If a laboratory balance is available, a 
further expenment may be set up to find 
out the amount of water lost by leaves in 
a given time. Take several kinds of leaves, 
including hairy leaves (Coltsfoot, Willow, 
Silver Weed), evergreen leaves, and small or 
rolled leaves (Ling, Heath). Tie each kind 
into a bunch, and put a little melted paiafim 
wax over the cut ends of the stalks to seal 
them up and so prevent loss of water through 
the exposed veins. Weigh equal quantities 
of the different kinds and leave them to 
dry for a given length of time; then weigh 
again. The value of the special surface 
should then be evident. At the same time, 
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it may be shown how difficult it is to wet 
such leaves; hence the protection may be 
useful in two wa}^, for if leaves were con- 
stantly soaked in water they would begin 
to rot. 

1 

n. Several days after starting the first 
two experiments, notice the results. Tlie 
children will see that the level of water in 
the jar has gone down, and tliat Ihe coloured 
liquid has reached the veins of the leaves. 
If coloured water has been used, the stem 
of the plant may be cut lengthwise, when it 
will be seen that it has followed a tract near 
the centre, leaving both the outside and the 
centre unused. This tract marks the position 
of the wood of the plant, which is used for 
raising water. It consists of a number of very 
fine, long tu])es which can di'aw water up. 

In warm, sunny weather the amount of 
water drawn up will be enough to show a 
change in level, but to ensure that 
this will be sufficiently marked it is as well 
to use a flask with a long, narrow neck. 

In the second experiment, if all has gone 
well, the glass tube should now contain 
several inches of water. This water has been 
forced up the tube by tlie root. The process 
is called root pressure. The children would 
not, at this stage, understand how it happens, 
but they may note the fact. 

nr. Explain to the children that tie 
process of root pressure, together with the 
work of the leaves in giving out water is 
very important to the plant, because the 
water drawn up from the soil has dissolved 
in it certain mineral substances, which tlie 
plant needs as food. If the leaves did not 
allow the water to escape, the plant would 
^e as full as it could he, and so no more 
^ater, witli a new supply of food, could 
•enter, and if the plant could not get more 
^ood it could not go on gre^ ing. 

^ If the teacher wishes, she could grow two 
;plants, one in pure water, and one in water 
|in which a little of all the substances usually 
tfound in soil has been dissolved, and this 
|the plant can use as food. She should explain 


to the children what has been done, but 
without telling them what these substances 
are, unless they ask. The difference in size 
and vigour observed after a few weeks would 
illustrate the necessity for the plant to be 
able to obtain such food supply. The follow- 
ing solution in distilled watei would be made 
up by a chemist. (It is given by Woodhead, 
The Study of Plants.) 

Distilled water, looo cc. 

Potassium nitrate, i gramme. (Saltpetre.) 

Sodium chloride, -5 gramme. (Common 
salt.) 

Calcium sulphate, -5 gramme. 

Magnesium sulphate, -5 gramme. 

Calcium phosphate, -5 gramme. 

Ferric chloride, a trace. 

It will be noticed that several of these 
substances are commonly used as artificial 
fertilisers. Without a trace of iron, plants 
cannot produce their green colouring matter. 

A number of seeds, foi instance of Broad 
Beans, Peas and Maize, might be soaked in 
water to hasten germination, and then 
planted in small plant pots in sand which 
has previously been thoroughly damped, 
and then half of the plants might be watered 
with ordinary tap water and the rest with 
the special culture solution, and the resulting 
growth compared by measuring the heights 
from day to day and marking them on 
squared paper to form a curve of growth. 
At first very little, if any, difference will be 
seen, as the young plants depend for some 
time on the food supply in the cotyledons, 
then those grown in culture solution go 
ahead. The conditions of growth (e.g. 
amount of light and heat) should be alike 
in other respects. 

The leaves of plants perform other impor- 
tant work, both in connexion with breathing 
and in manufacturing food, but it is not 
possible either to explain or to demonstrate 
these processes to young children. They 
may, however, be told that, like a living 
animal, the whole plant breathes, and there- 
fore that not only the leaves and stems, but 
even the roots, must have air. 
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XX. THE SCHOOL GARDEN 



I N planning a school garden for children 
of primary school age, the object is not 
to give them definite lessons on the 
principles of gardening, such as manuring 
and cropping, deep cultivation and highly 
skilled methods of propagation, which may 
be studied in the secondarj" school, but to give 
them some idea of the seasonal activities 
in a garden, by letting them watch and tend 
a few hardy plants through their Various 
stages, and in so doing gain an -acquaintance 
with their fundamental needs and ways, 
and with the animals which depend upon 
the plants or the soil for existence. If we 
can give our children the love of gardens, 
we shall give them a means of delight and 
satisfaction to fill their lives and to occupy 
their leisure, an antidote to restlessness and 
discontent, a substitute for the cheap 
pleasures which arc destroying happiness 
in so many places. But to achieve this end 
we must let the school garden really belong 
to the children. They must have free access 
to the garden, where they may play and watch 
as well as work, and even rest, without fear 
of damage and destruction. They should, 
as far as it is feasible (and this may be very 
far) have a hand in its planning and develop- 
ment, and be consulted about the acquisition 
of new treasures and the placing of new 


plants. And if it is to be loved, and to give 
joy, the gaiden must be a "plcasaunce,** 
full of interest and variety and pleasant 
things, with scats in quiet corners where 
one can enjoy them. L('t there be trees and 
a lawn, whatever else it may lack. Let the 
birds come, too, and bees and butterflies; 
and provide lavishly for them all, even for 
the Cabbage Butterfly, who is so ill-received 
in ordinary gardens. 

In filling the garden, the needs of the 
nature study course should receive due 
consideration. There would be a place for 
climbing plants such as Nastiiitiums, Sweet 
Peas and Rambler Roses, annuals and 
biennials whose life could be watched from 
seed to seed (Candytuft, Poppies, Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons), plants with storage 
organs and runners, and bee flowers and 
flowers with different types of fruits. 

Wild plants and even weeds should grow 
there, and we should have to balance the 
interest of plants and animals in this kind 
of garden. Perhaps the best arrangemetit 
to make for snails and other “pests" is to 
shut off a part of the garden with wire 
netting and keep it wild, letting Dead Nettles, 
Goutweed and Dandelions have their way, 
but checking their seedlings or runners if 
they become too numerous, or as soon 
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they appear in other parts of the garden. 
A few large stones and one or two old logs 
arranged at intervals give shelter by day 
and in the winter to the "pests'*, and if the 
rest of the garden is kept clear and free from 
superfluous growth that offers cover for 
snails and slugs, their numbers can be to 
some extent controlled. A cinder path 
separating this wild part from the rest of 
the garden would probably help to keep 
them from wandeiing, as the delicate skin 
of the foot is unsuitable for rough, dry 
surfaces. The sprinkling of soot helps to 
keep them in their own domain. 

In the wild part, too, inight be the tool 
shed and an open shed in which rabbits or 
other pets in hutches might be accommodated, 
together with their tins of food, straw and 
the means of keeping them clean. At the 
opposite end of the enclosure the supplies 
of leaf mould and garden refuse might be 
kept. These ensure a supply of earthworms' 
cocoons and other small creatures, besides 
numerous tiny earthworms which are needed 
for food by fish, frogs and new^ts and other 
aquarium dwellers. "Gentles," or blowfly 
larvae, are appreciated as food and can be 
readily reared by hanging a small piece of 
meat in a flower pot in an oiit-of-the-wijy 
comer. The eggs are laid and hatched in a 
few days, but as they pupate in ’about a 
week from hatching, fresh relays arc con- 
stantly needed. They can be "scoured," as 
Izaak Walton describes, and all fishermen 
know, by putting them into a tin of clean 
moss, as fish apparently object to the smell 
of unscoured gentles. Another food supply 
which can be cultivated in a corner of the 
"rough" garden is obtained by making a 
mash of any scraps of food, such as potatoes 
and sour milk, and burying it in a thick 
layer at the bottom of a w'oodcn box which 
is filled up with garden soil. In the soil 
are white threadworms, which feed on the 
mash provided and multiply very rapidly, 
so that a supply can be dug up whenever 
they are required for the aquarium. 

The greater part of this corner of the 
garden might consist of rough grass, which 


will probably attract Tiger Moths and 
Drinker Moths and others to lay their 
eggs. 

Clumps of hardy perennials in the orderly 
part of the wild garden would not only be a 
necessary structural feature, but might give 
shelter between them for smaU cages, which 
would be the summer homes of lizards, 
frogs, grass snakes or other small creatures. 
These can also be placed with advantage 
on a grassy border, and if the bottom of the 
cage is made of fine wire netting the grass 
will grow inside it and give cool and natural 
shelter. It can be kept short enough to all(^w 
observation. 

A seed bed and a cold frame would give 
children opportunities of stocking the garden 
and handling young plants and cuttings. 
It is a good plan to take numerous cuttings 
from shrubs and herbaceous perennials and 
biennials, so that children can realise how 
freely and easily propagation takes place 
in many cases. They would learn to divide 
perennials and edging plants, to stake 
plants carefully and to examine them for 
green fly and other pests, only in some cases 
these pests would themselves become objects 
of interest and stu^. Hoeing and hand 
weeding would be part of the regular care 
of the plants, while such processes as mulch- 
ing and using liquid manure would be learnt 
in attending to some of the moisture-loving 
or coarsc-feeding perennials. The greater 
part of the digging would, however, be 
physically loo great a strain for children. 

If possible the first and second year 
children should have certain beds set aside 
for them, while the third and fourth year 
children should have small plots, shared 
between two, girls as well as boysl If the 
garden is to present a pleasant and har- 
monious unity, and not just a miniature 
series of allotment gardens, careful planning 
is needed, and here again a compromise will 
probably result. Perhaps the best plan is 
to arrange the garden plots round some 
central feature, such as a bird table and 
bath, or a water garden which is also an 
out-door aquarium, with a broad path 
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(perhaps of grass) leading to it, and to keep 
to some simple scheme of edging for all 
the plots. If tall herbaceous plants arc kept 
to the back and only a wooden name label 
separates one plot from another, it is possible 
for the children to have some scope in the 
choice and arrangement of plants in their own 
plots, and yet to achieve a satisfying whole. 

The planting of trees needs vciy careful 
consideration if they arc not in course of 
time to overshadow the whole g<irclon. Yet 
who would have a garden without them? 
Unless the garden is very large, a few of 
the smaller trees such as Mountain Ash, 
Birch, Laburnum, and one or two Apple 
and Plum trees, would probably be the most 
satisfactory. There might, however, be 
seedling forest trees, for the inteiest of then 
early stages; they could be icplaccd by 
successive new ones before th(‘y gicw huge 
enough to interfcie with other plants. 

The accompanying plan may suggest some 
possibilities. It is well not to attimpt loo 


many “features*' but to keep to a simple 
sch( me. No description of methods of making 
pools and rock gardens is given, as there 
are man}^ excellent instructions published 
regularly in the various gardening periodicals 
for amateurs. With regard to bnd baths 
and bird tiays it is di'siiable to avoid imita- 
tions in stuu o and cement, and to use 
oartlienware bowls, simple brickwork or 
longhly hewn stone troughs and pedestals, 
of whidi there aie many on the market 
at icasonablc prices. The large cartlienwaie 
seed ptins and dogs’ drinking troughs arc 
ofttn charming and suitable. It is assumed 
hen that the lower end of a rectangular 
playground has been converted into a school 
gaiden, but if •‘ome incgular patch of ground, 
already under cultivation, is available, it 
will jirobably lend itself to a much more 
attrartive treatment. 

[1 Ins couise of k ssons in Nature Study has 
bee n wiitten by Kate Harvey and illustrated 
by \eia Wainwnght.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

I T has not been thought necessary in 
this course of lessons on the descriptive 
geography of the British Isles to arrange 
the lessons as has been done in the courses 
for the previous years. The geography of 
the British Isles is naturally more familiar 
to teachers than that of other parts of the 
Empire, hence the Introduction" and 
Teaching Hints" are embodied at the 
end of ea^'h chapter in the form of “ Notes." 

DD— VOL. 4 


By this plan, too. it has been possible 
to give the accounts at greater length, a 
plan which will be appreciated by the 
teacher. 

The work is planned on an industrial basis 
so that the geography of the British Isles 
is dealt with as a unit and not separately for 
each of the countries, England, Scotland and 
Ireland. This plan of study will be found 
very satisfactory foi giving the children a 
sound basis for the continuation of their 
geography lessons in the secondary school. 
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I. POSITION 

Positioii. —The BritisJi Isles lie to the 
north-west of Europe, so near the continent 
of Europe that the Straits of Dover, the 
narrowest part of the sea which separates 
Europe and Britain, are only twenty-one 
miles wide. The islands are washed by the 
Atlantic ocean, but the water around them 
is not so deep as that in mid-ocean, because 
the islands stand up from a tableland under 
the sea called a "continental shelf.** The 
shallowness of the sea surrounding the 
British Isles causes high tides around the 
coast. These high tides keep the river mouths 
free from mud, and allow great steamers 
to sail a long way inland. 

Nearly five thousand islands make up 
the British Isles, but most of them are very 
tiny. The two largest are Great Britain and 
Ireland. From very early days the sea has 
had a great influence on the lives of the 
British people. It is a protection from other 
countries, it is a link with every country 
which owns a coastline; and, in addition, 
the central position of Britain amongst the 
continents has made it the market place 
of the world. 

Build. — Most of the high land in Great 
Britain is found in the west and north-west. 
The big mountain masses adjoin each other, 
stretching southwards from the Scottish 
Highlands and Uplands to the Pennine 
Chain, or ‘‘backbone of England/* and the 
mountains of Wales. The highest peak is 
Ben Nevis in Scotland, which is over 4,000 
feet in height, a little more than one-seventh 
of the height of the world*s highest moun- 
tain. Other famous peaks are Snowdon 
in Wales and Scafell in England. Tliere 
is some high land in south-western England, 
and hifls in the centre and south-east; 
but much of central and the whole of eastern 
England forms the English plain. In Ireland, 
masses of high land spread around the coast, 
and in the centre lies the Irish plain. 


AND BUILD 

The rocks. — It is interesting to know a 
little about the different kinds of rocks in 
the British Isles, because the work of the 
people depends to a groat extent upon the 
soil found in the districts in which the people 
live. The earth in which crops grow is not 
many inches deep, and beneath it lies some 
kind of rock. The high mountain masses of the 
British Isles are made of very hard old rocks, 
eg. granite, gneiss. Granite is sometimes 
quarried or cut out for building purposes. 
The granite rocks of the English lake district 
arc some of the oldest mountains in the 
world. They may once have been as high 
as the mighty peaks of India, which are 
not half their age. They have been worn 
away by the weather, scratched and torn 
down by sheets of ice during the Great Ice 
Age; yet they still stand up boldly above 
the country around them, and hundreds 
of tourists go every year to admire their 
grandeur and the beauty of the lakes hidden 
in their hollows. Other layers of hard rock 
arc mined for coal and iron. Such rocks 
as these are of no use for growing crops. 

In southern England, running westwards 
from Dover and Eastbourne, are ranges of 
hills called the Downs. These are made of a 
rock called chalk which is softer and more 
easily worn away than granite. It is formed 
of the shells of tiny sea-creatures. Kain soaks 
into it very easily, hence the soil upon the 
top of the Downs is dry and poor, and 
supports only short grass with clumps of 
prickly bushes here and there. No crops can 
be grown, but hundreds of sheep feed on the 
grass. Wherever the chalk rocks have run 
down to the sea, they have been worn 
away by the waves into tall white cliffs. 
The "white walls of Albion** stretching 
along the coast for some miles westwards 
of Dover guard the most important gateway 
into England. 

Many parts of the Pennines arc made of 
limestone, a hard, greyish rock which is 
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used for building houses and for mending 
roads. Sometimes it is burned in kilns to 
make lime, or crushed into powder for 
cement. 

Another kind of rock is called sandstone, 
and this is often covered with fertile soil. 
On the sandy districts in Kent were once 
great forests, and nowadays orchards, hops 
and root crops are grown there. 

A great part of the English plain is made 
of clay. This is a soft rock through which 
water cannot soak, so clay districts are 
often very wet. They form splendid pasture 
lands for cattle, and many people living 
on them are engaged in dairy farming. 
Where the rainfall is light on the clay plain, 
wheat can be grown. Clay is also useful for 
brick making. 

Rivers. — ^The British Isles are well supplied 
with rivers, and as rain falls evenly through- 
out the year the level of the rivers generally 
does not alter a great deal. The longest 
1 rivers arc the Shannon, Severn and Thames, 
each of which is a little more than 200 miles 
in hngtli. The Pennine Chain is a water 
parting which separates the rivers flowing 
, to the west of England from those flowing 
to the east. The mouths of some of the 
rivers open up the country to the sea for 
miles inland, and when a river mouth on 
the west is opposite to one c:i the east, th* 
country between is nan owed, and trading 
is thus made easier between east and west. 
This is seen in the cases of the Severn and 
Thames, the Mersey and Humber, and the 
Clyde and Forth. Because of the continental 
shelf, the lower parts of the rivers are tidal, 
and this is a great aid to shipping. Many 
important towns stand where streams enter 
the sea. Tiie mouths of some of the riv'^rs 
jwhich run into the North Sea are opposite 
xiver mouths in Europe, and trade is carried 
ton between ports thus facing .ach other. 

I Rivers have run ever since the sun has 
mone and rain has fallen on the earth, 
and the rivers are alwaj^s at work changing 
the land around them. They wash away the 
rocks over which they flow, sometimes 


breaking off fragments and grinding them 
together until the pieces are turned into 
silt or mud. This silt is spread out over 
the channels of the rivers as they glide 
down slowly to the sea. 

Story. — ^The following story of Chalk by 
Richard Wagner, will be interesting and 
informative to the children: — 

'*In the sea live great whales, as big as 
a house and as wide as a room, and in the 
sea live also little chalk animals, so tiny 
that the naked eye can hardly sec them. 
Twenty of them placed together arc only 
as big as the point of your pencil, and yet 
each of these is one of God's neatiires, which 
He has marvellously fashioned and cares 
for as one of His children. 

"The chalk animal has a dainty little 
house, almost like the shell of a snail, and 
with numeious chambers within, in which 
it lives. Its body is a little piece of jelty, 
and the shell of its house white lime, which 
the little creature has separated from the 
water. In the shell aic minute holes like 
windows, or like the holes in a sieve, through 
which it stretches out tiny feet and feelers, 
looking like the delicate roots of a plant. 
These little feelers flow about in search of 
food, preferably other animals yet tinier 
than itself, and they likewise hi‘lp the 
creature to move forward very shnvly. It 
has neither eyes nor ears, neither claws nor 
teeth, and yet it finds suflicient food. 

"The old chalk animals have young, and 
these again have others, and they increase 
to many millions of millions down at the 
bottom of the sea, till no man could number 
them. They live close together and edways 
get on well with each other, and when the 
old ones die they leave their shells behind 
them. As they crumble, the sea water 
moulds them together till they form a solid 
layer of white chalk. Many of such layers 
go to make up a chalk bank, and many banks 
a hill. On the sea shore there are high cliffs 
and broad downs of white chalk, entirelv 
built of the minute shells of the Jialk 
animal. 
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"From such a hill the piece of chalk has 
come with which the teacher writes on the 
blackboard. If you look at a fragment of 
it under the magnifying glass, you can, 
to this day, recognise the shells of the chalk 
animal. They are mostly broken bits, but 
there are whole shells among them. 

“All the monstrous whales of the world 
have never succeeded in building a single 
hillock, but the tiny chalk animals have 
built up miles of high cliffs and hills. So you 
see the smallest creatures can do great 
things if they work hard and all pull 
together.” 


TEACHING NOTES 

!• Introductory. — Refer frequently to the 
map during this lesson, pointing out to the 
class the central position of the British 
Isles in relation to other countries, the 
general arrangement of high and low land 
and the importance of the rivers. Show 
as many illustrations as possible of the 
districts mentioned. Describe any parts 
known personally, and encourage the pupils 
who have visited other districts to talk of 
what they have seen. Such small conver- 
sations are desirable during this first lesson, 
as they tend to arouse the pupils* interest 
and focus their attention on the British 
Isles. 

2. Map reading. — During the fourth year 
in the primary school, map reading becomes 
increasingly impcjrtant. Considerable stress 
has been laid on its importance in the section 
on Practical Gcogra])hy, which the teacher 
is advised to read carefully. Do not give 
the children lists of names to learn, but let 
them find for themselves on a wall map, 
or preferably, in an atlas, the names of 
mountains, rivers, towns, etc., and prepare 
their own lists. It is of importance to 
remember that the first question to be 
considered in the teaching of geography is — 
"Where is it?" The position of the British 
Isles on the globe should be noted so that 


children can appreciate the importance of 
their situation in the centre of the land 
world. A comparison should be made with 
the position of Australia in the centre of 
the water world. 

3. Continental Shelf. — ^The children will 
be interested to know that at one time the 
British Isles formed a continuous land mass 
with the continent of Eurasia. In many 
parts the North Sea is quite shallow. If a 
church were sunk in some parts of it, the 
spire would show out of the top of the waves. 
The children might be reminded of theii* 
earlier lessons on fishing off the Dogger 
Bank where swarms of fish live in the shallow 
waters. They should be reminded, too, ot 
the rise and fall of the tides which most of 
them will have observed at the seaside. 

4. Rocks and building material. — The 

pupils would be interested to see specimens, 
if available, of granite, clialk, limestone 
and sandstone. Limestone, when burned in 
lime kilns, changes into quicklime, a white 
jx^wder much u.sed in agriculture. It destroys 
insects, provides plant food, lightens heavy 
clay soils and strengthens sandy ones. 
Lime, mixed with water and sand, is used 
in the manufacture of mortar. It is added 
in the preparation of sugar to purify the 
juices, is also used in glassmaking, and, 
mixed with linseed oil, forms an embrocation 
useful in cases of rheumatism. 

Cement is a special mixture of lime or 
chalk and clay which has been blendt*cl 
with water to a creamy mass called "slurry” 
and then heated in a kiln until reduced to 
"clinker.** The clinker is fmally ground 
into powder. When used, cement is mixed 
to paste with a little water, and within a 
few hours it "sets" or hardens, and the 
hardening goes on for a year or more. 
Portland cement is used for harbour building, 
and for all structures in which great and 
lasting strength is needed. In restoring 
ancient churches, cement watered down is 
pumped through the joints of the old walls, 
and when it hardens, the joints become 
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stronger than they were when new. Win- 
chester cathedral and St. Paurs cathedral 
were restored in this way. 

5. Memory work. — {a) The British Isles 
lie off the north-west coast of Europe. 
( 6 ) The sea protects them and also connects 
them with nearly every country in the 
world, (c) Because Britain stands almost 
midway between the continents, it is a 
market place for the whole world, [d) The 
great mountain masses of Biitain lie towards 
the west, (e) There are plains in the east 
of England, in the centre of Scotland and 
over a large part of Ireland. (/) Granite is 
quarried for building purposes, (g) Slieep 
feed on the chalk Downs, (h) The English 
plain is made of clay, (i) Fruit trees grow 
well in sandy districts. (/) The tides around 


Britain keep the river mouths free from mud 
and allow steamers to sail up the rivers 
for many miles inland. 

6. Exercises. — (a) Describe the position 
of the Biitish Isles, (d) How do you think 
the position has helped to make them 
important^ (c) Wliy is it a good thing that 
there arc tides round Britain? (d) Draw a 
map of Great Britain and mark off England, 
Wales and Scotland. (^) Where are the chief 
mountains in the British Isles? (/) Tell all 
you know about granite, (g) What is the 
name of the hills in south-east England? 
(/i) Say all you know about them, (i) Describe 
the soil of the English Plain, (j) For what 
are sandy districts suited? (k) Wliy do 
English riveis seldom flood their banks? 
(/) Wliy has England many famous seaports? 


II. CLIMATE 


C LIMATE, or weather, plays an even 
more important part in the life and 
work of the people than cither the 
height of the land or the kind of soil. In 
'Country districts the climate settles the 
vquc.stion whether the land is to be used 
'dairy farming or for croj) growing, and tl 
kinds of crops grown also depend upon 
tlic weather. In some hot, wet cliirates 
men cannot work well, for some have not 
the energy even to grow food for them- 
selves. in other climates the people are 
always lively and strong and ready for 
work. 

The clinicite of the British Isles is the 
best possible for work. It is neither too Lot 
inor too cold; neither too wet nor too dry. 
‘The British people can a ‘/ays work in 
comfort, though the kind of work that they 
do depends upon the districts in which they 
live. 

When considering the climate of a country 
we have to observe the amount of heat and 


cold in the hottest and coldest months, 
and notice for how many months the very 
cold weather lasts. We also study the amount 
of rainfall, the seasons in which the rain 
comes and the general direction of the 
winds. 

Latitude. — The heat 01 cold of a counlry 
largely depends upon its latitude, or its 
nearness to the equator. Wlien the sim*s 
rays shine straight down upon a land they 
are hotter than when they reach the land 
slantingly, and the more they slant, the 
less heat they give. Consequently the 
equatorial countries, those that are directly 
beneath the sun for a part of the year, aie 
much hotter than those in the polar regions, 
where the rays slant greatly. There is a 
gradual falling off of heat from the equator 
to the poles. The earth can be divided into 
belts or zones according to the amount of 
heat given out by the sun. The British 
Isles lie within the north temperate belt, 
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and so llieir climate is neither too hot nor summer than inland regions. In winter the 
too cold reverse takes place. The land which became 

hot so quickly in summer now loses its heat 
Arrangement of land and water. — Latitude rapidly, and the air over districts far inland 
alone cannot settle the climate of a country, in winter is very cold. The sea is slow to 
The coldest and hottest regions of the earth heat, but it is also slow in giving up its heat, 
are not found at the poles and the equator, and air moving in from the sea in winter 
The arrangement of land and sea has also times gives warmth to the land. Coastal 
to be considered. Land and sea do not regions thus have warmer weather in winter 
heat at the same rate. The land heats about than inland districts. 

five times as quickly as the sea, and therefore To sum up, places near the sea have cooler 
countries far inland become very hot during summers and warmer winters than places 
the summer months. The sea, because it inland, 
does not heat so quickly, is cool in summer, 

and any air moving in from the sea to the High and low 1an«» — ^Some parts of the 
land in summer is cool. Thus we find that British Isles have very different weather 
islands and coastal districts are cooler in from that in other parts. This diffAjyn'T is 
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largely due to the height of the land. The 
higher we go, the colder it becomes. For 
every rise of 300 feet the thermometer falls 
one degree. The highland regions, therefore, 
have colder weather than the lowlands. 

/ The highlands also form a barrier against 
the winds. The wind is forced upwards in 
order to find a way over them. In rising, 
the wind is cooled and the water vapour 
in it changes into droplets of rain, just as 
the steam from a kettle turns into water 
when a cold slate is held against it. The 
rain falls on the highlands, and thus we find 
that they are regions of heavy rainfall, 
the rain being heaviest on the side facing 
the wet winds. The other side is mucli 
drier, for once the winds have passed over 
the mountain tops they descend and arc 
warmed, and warm air can hold a greater 


amount of water vapoui before it condenses 
and falls as rain. 

Summary of ihe conditions that affect the 
climate of the British Isles: 

(а) The British Isles lie in the north 
temperate belt. 

(б) The British Isles lie in the belt of the 
south-westerly winds. 

(c) The British Isles lie to the west of the 
mainland of Europe and arc thus open 
to the mfluence of the Atlantic ocean. 

(d) The high giouiid is on the west, and 
offers a bold front sloping sharply to 
the Atlantic. To the east the land 
slopes away more gradually to the 
North Sea into the low plains of the 
east and south. Here and there, as 
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at the Severn mouth and the Cheshire 
plain, the low ground reaches back into 
the highlands, breaking them up into 
blocks Through these gaps the west 
winds find their way eastwards 
(f) The lowlands of the east aie affected 
by the climate of the contment of 
Europe, which makes them hotter in 
summer and colder in Winter than 
other parts of the Biitish Isles. 

Temperatures^ or cold and heat o! the 
Bntish Isles. 

Winter. — In winter, a line drawn from 
north to south throug the middle of the 
British Isles divides them into (a) an eastern 
section with January temperatures below 
40® F — cold— and (6) a western section 
with January temperatures above 40® F — 
warm The dividing line runs along the 
west coast of Scotland, from north to south 


through the middle of Wales, and south- 
east across the Bristol Channel to the Isle 
of Wight 

Coldest path of the Bntnh Isles tn January: 

(a) A nanow belt in the north east of 
Scotland, running just inland from 
the Dornoch and Moray firths 
(ft) A larger area, including the eastern 
part of the Grampians and the east 
coast of Scotland fiom Aberdeen to 
St Andrews 

(c) The regions around the Cheviot hills 
{d) The largest area — the eastern counties 
of England from Flamborough Head 
to Shoebuiy^ness, extending inland to 
the west of Leeds, Slufficld, Leicester 
and Bedfoid 

{e) North Central Ii eland, which is in the 
middle of a hnd mass, away from the 
direct influence of the Atlantic ocean 



The World — Winter Isotherms 
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Warmest parts of the British Isles in 
January: 

(а) The southern islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 

(б) The west and south-west coasts of 
Ireland. 

(c) Pembroke, in the south-west of Wales. 

{d) Devon and Cornwall. 

It IS thus plain that in the British Isles 
m winter, the sea has a stronger influence 
than latitude on the climate, for places in 
the north-west of Scotland are warmer than 
those much farther south on the east coast 
of England The winds of the British Isles 
usually blow from the south-west, and have 
travelled over a great expanse of the Atlantic 
ocean. The sea, as we have seen, is warmer 
than the land in wintei , thus the air coming 
m from the south-west will be warmer than 
that over the land The waters ol the 


Atlantic, moreover, have extra warmth. 
They have drifted slowly towards the Bnti^h 
Isles from very hot icgions. This drift of 
warm water is a slow ocean current known 
as the North Atlantic Drift, and a*-, the 
south-west wmds obtain warmth from the 
dnfled waters they cause the south-west 
and west of the Bntish Isles to have mild 
winters. Ihe eastern parts of the Biitish 
Isles do not benefit to anything like the 
same extent, and arc also chilled by cold 
winds from the continent. 

Summer. — In summer, a line drawn through 
the middle of the British Isles from east to 
west divides them into (n) a southern section 
with July temperatures above 60° F — hot — 
and (6) a northern section with July tempera- 
tures below 60® F. — cool, llie dividing 
line runs westwards from ju'.t nortli of the 
Humber and Yoik, dips southwards as far 
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as Pembroke when crossing the Irish Sea, CooUst parts of the British Isles in 
and rising again luns westwards across /tt/jy.— These arc northern Ireland and 
Ireland from just noith of Dublin to Galway, Scotland. 


finally dipping again down the west coast 
of Ireland. The direction of this line shows 
that latitude and not the sea has the stronger 
influence on the climate of the British Isles 
in summer. The influence of the sea is still 
to be seen (ti) in the fall of temperature 
over the sea and the rise of temperature 
over the land, (6) in the weather of the south- 
east coast which is cooler than that inland, 
and (c) in the cool west coast of Ireland. 
Generally speaking, the temperature grows 
less with the latitude -that is, cooler the 
farther north we go. 

Hottest parts of the British Isles in July , — 
These are eastern England from the Thames 
to the south of the V\ ash, the midlands and 
southern England. 


Summary of temperatures , — 

(«) South-east — hot in summer and cold 
in winter. 

Qi) North-east— cool in summer and cold 
in winter. 

(c) South-west — ^hot in summer and mild 
in winter. 

(d) North-west — cool in summer and mild 
in winter. 

Rainfall of the British Isles.— The two 

important influences on the rainfall arc the 
winds and the high and low land. The 
British Isles lie in the belt of the westerly 
winds, which have travelled many hundreds 
of miles over the warm waters of the North 
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Atlantic ocean. Being warmed, these winds 
have in their passage over the ocean taken 
up a great deal of moisture. They meet 
no barrier until they reach the British Isles, 
where the main highlands lie directly in 
their path. The winds arc forced to rise, 
become cool and drop the greater part of 
their moisture as rain upon the highlands. 
Tlie western slopes receive heavier rain 
than the eastern, for beyond the crest of the 
mountains the winds no longei need to rise. 
They descend to the lowlands, become warm 
again and take up moisture instead of giving 
it out. So the eastern side of the British 
Isles is drier than the west. No part of 
the British Isles is really dry; enough rain 
finds its way across to provide water foi 
crops. 

7 'he rainfall map of the British Isles 
is veiy like the lelief map, which shows the 
high and low land. The highlands are the 
itgions of heaviest rain. The Highlands and 
Southern Uplands of Scotland, the Lake 
District, the Pennines, the Welsh mountains 
and the mountains of the west of Ireland 
all have a rainfall of over 60 in. a year. 
The lowlands receive under 40 in. They arc 
driest in the cast around the Thames, 
Wash, Humber, Firth of Forth and Moray 
Firth. 

When learning about the rainfall of a 
place wc must know not only the aiuo’ nt 
of rain received during the year but u.i.0 
the seasons in which it falls — ^whether there 
is a wet season followed by a dry Sv^ason, 
or whether the rain falls evenly throughout 
the year. In the British Isles there is no 
specially wet or dry season ; rain falls at all 
seasons. Long periods with or without rain 
are not usual. The rain of the British Isles 
has also a more lasting effect than the rain 
of hot countries. It falls steadily, and thus 
a great part of it has time to soak into the 
ground, to be stored up foi -he use of plants 
later on. The rain in veiy hot countries 
often falls in heavy downpours, of which 
the greater part runs away into streams 
and rivers and does not sink into the 
ground. 


Chief Climatic divisions 0! the British 
Isles. — 

1. SoHih-east — London, Norwich, Lincoln. 
Temperature- -hot in summer and cold 
in winter. 

Rainfall — dry. 

2. North-east. — Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle. 

Temperature- -cool in summer and 
cold in winter. 

Rainfall — dry. 

3. North-west — Stornoway, Londonderry, 
Galway. 

TempiTature — cool in summer and 
mild in winter. 

Rainfall- moist. 

4. South-west — Watei fold, Plymouth. 
Temperature — I k A in summer and mild 
in wdntei. 

Rainfall— moist. 

Depressions. — An account of the climate 
of the British Isles cannot be comj)lete 
without reference to the causes of some of 
its peculiarities. Weather reports frequently 
mention depressions. They may state — ‘'A 
feeble ridge of high pressure crossing the 
country from the west will be succeeded by 
a depression now over the eastern Atlantic. 
An interval of fair weather is likely generally 
at first, but will give jdace to unsettled con- 
ditions in the west, and these will probably 
spread slowly eastward." A depression is a 
system of low pressure from tlie centre of 
which pressures incitvabC 111 all directions. 
Into the centre of the system winds blow 
spirally in a counter clockwise direction in 
the northern hemisphere. The air at the 
centre is forced by the inwaid movement of 
the winds to rise. It then becomes cool and 
its vapour condenses into rain. On an average 
more than fifty depressions cross the British 
Isles each year, and they are more fiequent 
in winter than in summer. Cyclones, torna- 
does and typhoons, common in many tropical 
parts of the world, are similar to British 
depressions, differing only in intensity. A 
cyclone is smaller in diameter than a depres- 
sion, and consequently the pressure differ- 
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ence between the outer circle and the centre 
has what is described as a steep barometric 
gradient. The steeper the gradient of a 
cyclone the more violent are its winds. The 
approach of a depression towards the British 
Isles is heralded by a cloudy sk}^ and often 
there is a halo round the moon. Soon the 
sky becomes heavy with rain clouds. Gusty 
winds accompany the rain, which is heaviest 
during the passing of the low pressure 
system, and afterwards subsides into showers. 
Portions of cyclones often pass over Scotland. 
Records of atmospheric conditions over vast 
areas are now transm'^ted by wireless to 
h-ngland by oKservers in ships, airtiaft and 
distant meteorological stations, thus enabling 
frequent broadcasting of highly accurate 
weather forecasts. 

TEACHING NOTES 

1. Latitude. — Children who have been 
through the courses for the pieviou.s years 
will be well aware of the effect of latitude 
on the climate of a countrjL Show again 
some of the Class Pictures of life in India. 
Ask why Briti.sh people in hot lands rest 
during the middle of the day. Show a map 
of the zones or belts of climato or draw a 
sketch on the blackboard. 

2. Effect of heat on land and water. — 

Children who have been to the seaside will 
remember how the cool breezes blow from 
the sea to the land duiiiig a summer's 
evening. They will know, too, why thou- 
sands of people, especially invalids, go to 
the southern seaside resorts during the 
winter. Those children who have relatives 
in different parts of the British Isles will 
frequently be able to compare the weather 
in those parts with their own. 

3. Height of land. — Refer to the thick, 
warm clothing worn by airmen. Let the 
children look for pictures of sntiw-capped 
mountains. Many will have heard how the 
snow-clad mountains feed the rivers of India 
and Egypt. Show diagrammatically on 


the blackboard how winds from the ocean 
are forced upwards to the cooler regions of 
barrier mountains. Remind them of the 
Chinook winds which melt the snows of 
the Canadian prairies. 

4. Temperature. — Let the children look 
again at a thermometer and notice the 
freezing point — 32® F. Compare with the 
temperature in the classroom. Also refer 
again to winter temperatures of Canada 
where the thermometer reading is often 
much below zero. Note the isothermal 
lines on the maps on pages 408 and 409. 
Many children will have heard of the 
"Cornish Riviera," and of the early fruits 
and vegetables received from Cornwall and 
the Scilly Isles. 

5. Rainfall. — The importance of doing 
practical work in connection with rainfall 
is very great. Children have little idea of 
what amount of lain is represented by a fall 
of (say) I in. They will eagerly compare 
the rainfall of England with that on the tea 
plantations of Assam, or the hot, wet forests 
of New Guinea. Remind them again of the 
stoiy of tlic Egyptians and the shadoof; of 
the artesian wells and irrigation works of 
Au.stralia. Ihe rainfall map resembles the 
relief map of the country, for the wet and 
high regions are one and the same. The high 
western edge of the Scottish, Irish, English 
and Welsh mountains has a rainfall exceeding 
60 in. a year. Eastern England and Scotland 
receive less than 40 in., but more than 
20 in. ; thus there is always sufficient water 
for agriculture without irrigation. 

7. Memory work. — (a) The British Isles 
lie within the north temperate belt, and are 
neither too hot nor too cold, (i) The British 
Isles lie within the belt of the south-westerly 
winds and are neither too wet nor too dry. 
(c) Districts near the sea have cooler summers 
and warmer winters than districts inland, 
(i) The nearness of the continent makes 
eastern England hotter in summer and 
colder in winter than other parts of the 
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British Isles, (e) In winter the western half 
of the British Isles is warmer than the 
eastern half. (/) In summer the soutluTn 
half of the British Isles is warmer than the 
northern half, (g) The wet south-westerly 
; winds are warmed by the North Atlantic 
Drift. (A) The heaviest rainfall is on the 
western highlands, {i) The driest parts are 
in eastern England and Scotland, (j) Because 
the rain falls steadily and at all seasons, 
floods or dry areas arc seldom found in the 
British Isles. 

8. Exercises. — {a) Wliat do we mean when 
we speak of the climate of a country? 
(6) How does climate affect the life and work 
of the people? (c) What is laiitxidei {d) Why 
do the sun's rays give more heat to lands 
near the equator than to lands in polar 


regions? (6) Explain how the sea influences 
the temperature of a countr3^ (/) Wliich 
are the cold(*st and wliich are the warmest 
parts of the British Isles in winter? lixplain 
why. (g) What is the North Atlantic Diift? 
(A) Wliich arc the coldest and which are the 
waimest parts of the British Isles in 
summer? Explain why. (j) In which direc- 
tion would you travel to get warmer in 
(i) winter, (2) summtT? [j) Why does rain 
fall most heavily on the western districts 
of the Biitish Isles? (A) How is the rainfall 
in the British Isles different from that in 
hot countries? (Q Compare Cornwall and 
Essex with ivgaid to lainfall and tempera- 
tuie. (m) Wliich part of the Biiti.di Isles 
do you think has the most attractive climate 
on the whole? Give the reasons for your 
choice. 


III. WHEAT-POTATOES-FRUIT 


Wheat. — Wlieat is the main bread crop 
in the British Isles. Vast quantities of 
wheat and flour are used in this country 
each year, and about one-fifth of the whole 
amount is supplied by our own farmers. 
The British Isles, even if every acre of 
Wheatland were used, could not raise enou. h 
wheat for the people's needs. Each yc . 
large imports of wheat come from Canada, 
India, the Argentine, Australia and the 
United States of America. 

Not ever3nvhcre in the British Lslcs is 
either the soil or the climate favourable for 
wheat growing. It is cairied on only in 
special areas. To yield a fine harvest wheat 
needs to be grown in a fertile soil of r^^ood 
depth. The soil must be neither too iieavy 
nor loo light. During the growing season 
there must be enough ran to enable the 
young plants to grow tall and bring forth 
heavy ears. W^hen the heads have swollen, 
a dry spell of weather with plenty of sunshine 
and a temperature of 60® F. is necessary, 
so that the ears may ripen and be harvested 


in a dry state. A lev^el soil makes the farm 
work easier. 

In eastern England the small rainfall and 
hot sunny summers favour the growth of 
wheat. Here are to be found nine-tenths of 
the whcalficlds of the British Isles. They 
lie between the Vale of York and the riiamcs, 
and include the Vale of York, Holdeiness, 
Lincolnsliiic, Norfolk. Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonsliiie. On the dry 
fertile lands at the head of the Firth of 
Forth is a small but important area of 
Wheatland. Here, owing to the excellent 
methods of cultivation, the number of 
bushels of wheat to the acre is the highest 
in the kingdom. 

Though wheat is the chief crop of eastoin 
England it is not the only crop grown. 
Wheat takes its place in a system of mixed 
farming-cattle faiming and crop growing 
done on the same farm — and there is a 
special arrangement of field cultivation 
called the rotation of crops, in which beans, 
clover, root crops and wheat are grown 
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in each field in turn Mixed faiming is 
good both foi the soil ind for wheat (lo\ti 
and be ins gi\e to the CTitli ininnal food, 
manure from the animals enriches it, and the 
tliinning, weeding and hoeing needed by loot 
crops nuke it dean 

Because of the mild English winters, 
the farmer is able to sow his wheat in the 
autumn and need not wait until the following 
spring, as is the ease in the colder wheat- 
lands of Canada By bung sown in the 
autumn, the seeds shoot before winter sets 
in and obtain a good hold of the soil During 
the winter months the roots grow under- 
ground, so that when spung sets in, the 
plant con shoot rapidly ahead above ground. 


Autumn sown wlu il gives heivier fields 
than that which is spring sown 

Certain towns in the cast of England have 
become impoitant ccntic‘5 for the distribution 
of wheat and for the sale and niiintcniiue 
of firm machines Norwich, Peterborough, 
Tincoln, King's Lynn, Ipswich and Bury 
St Edmunds arc such towns they aic 
market centres because they ha\e giown up 
it points which arc meeting ])laces of many 
loutes, and farmers go to them to conduct 
their business 

Potatoes. — Potatoes have come to play 
a very important part in the food of the 
people of the Bntish Isles. To-day the crop 
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is raised in all parts of the country. Th 
holders of allotments round about the large 
cities such as London and Manchester Invc 
their rows of potatoes ; the crofters or small 
farmers living in the Highlands of Scotland 
have their potato patches. Farmers in 
eastern England grow potatoes to supply 
the needs of tliousands of people; farmers 
of the far /juth-west, of Cornwall and the 
Scilly Isles, grow them in the early uis 
of the year to give London and the big 
cities their first "new” , »tatoes. The 
crop is widespread, but there are certain 
aieas where the soil is specially suitable and 
potato growing has become very important. 

As with wheat, potatoes need a good depth 
of Soil, so in some cases wheat and potatoes 


are grown together, and paituiiLiilv is this 
done' in tlie eastern (ounties In the hens, 
loiind tlu' tow of '^paUiing, Boston, \\ isbct h, 
Cambridge and Ely, potato growing is \erv 
important and iailwa\s cany the juodiKc 
to markets in London, the north and the 
midlands. 

Extra workers are needed in the potato 
fields when the crop is ready for harvesting. 
Although the crop may be "lifted” by 
iiiarhincs, the actual "picking” has to be 
ilone by hand, and many townspeople olten 
spend a healthy and remunerative liolida\ 
bv helping the villagers with the work 

Potatoes can stand more wet than wheat, 
so we find them in other parts of the Biitish 
Isles as well as the eastern counties. 
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(A typi<’al sccno in the ok hard region of the lower Scvcrji. Note the conical roof of an old oa«il-houso) 


The large numbers of people in the factory 
towns of Lancashire and Staffordshire ensure 
a splendid market, and the farmers living 
near at hand have taken up potato growing. 
The rich sandy soil of north Cheshire is well 
suited to the growth of early potatoes, while 
the peaty soil of south Lancashire is good 
for late kinds. 

In Scotland, too, many areas are given 
up to potato growing. The fertile Car.se of 
Cowrie along the northern .shore of the Firth 
of Tay, Ayrshire and the region around 
Dunbar are some of the chief districts. 

The number of acres of potatoes grown 
in Ireland is more than that in the whole 
of Great Britain. About one-sixth of all 
the British potatoes grown is raised in that 
part of Ireland stretching from County 


Down to County Donegal. Tlie chief market 
for these potatoes is across the Irish Sea 
in the manufacturing district of northern 
England. 

Fruit. — Another crop which is being used 
more and more largely for food by the 
people of the British Isles is fruit. There 
arc many kinds of fruit, suited to the many 
different climates and soils of the world. 
Nowadays by means of canning and the use 
of freezing rooms on board ship, fruit can. 
be brought to us from all parts of the world. 
We get bananas from the West Indies, 
oranges from Spain and South Africa, 
grapes from Mediterranean lands, the Cape 
and Australia, and apples from Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. Some of them 
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iiiE Briiish Isies — Crops 


are still ' fresh” when they arrive; others 
have been dried, bottled or canned before 
being shipped. Some fruits we can grow at 
home in England and eat when they are 
really fresh. 

Although people up and down the country 
roay grow apple or pear trees, or have their 
raspberry canes or their strawberiy beds, 
fruit growing for trade is carried on only 

SB — VOL, 4 


in special districts. Soil and sunshine aie 
the two most important points wliicli affect 
the choice of areas for fiuit plowing A 
light and rather sandy soil is best Plent\ 
of sunshine is needed, for it is the sun that 
turns sour into sweet fruit. The fruit- 
growing areas, then, are in sandy distruis 
and in regions of little rainfall. They 
are* — 
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District. Fruits Grown. 

1. Kent: {a) Along Applrs, pears, cher- 

the lowlands bor- ries, strawberries, 

dering the mouth hops. 

of the Thames. 

(6) Around and to 
the south of Maid- 
stone. 

2. Hampshire • South- Sti awbci ries. 

ampton. 

3. The Fenland: Strawberries, 

chiefly around gooscbcirics, cur- 

Wisbech and Spal- lants, raspberries, 

ding, and along the plums, apples, pears. 

Fen border m 
Cambridgeshire 

(Histon). 

4. Herefordshire and Apples, peats, plums, 

Worcestershire: hops. (Hereford.) 

Vale of Evesham. 

5. Somerset ‘ Vale Apples, 

of Taunton. 

6. Essex: Tiptree. Currants, goose- 

berries, raspberries, 
strawbeijies, plums, 
apples, pears. 

7. Scotland: Carsc Raspberries, 

of Cowrie. 

Of these districts, the most important 
are in Kent, Hampshire and the Fens. The 
fruit areas of Kent and Hampshire produce 
about one-third of the whole British crop 
of strawberries, and the Fcnlands produce 
nearly half. 

Hops are an important crop in two places 
in England — Kent and Hereford. They are 
grown for the flowers, which when roasted 
are used by brewers to impart a bitter 
flavour to the beer. 

All the soft fruits that will not keep need 
to be sent to market with the greatest speed. 
Rapid transport between the fruit districts 


and their markets is necessary. Kent is 
well served with roads and railways leading 
to the vast market of London. Hereford 
and Worcester are linked up by road and 
rail with the midlands. The markets for 
the FenltUids are the north, the midlands 
and London. 

Not all the fruit is eaten fresh. Some of 
it IS made into jam and some is canned. 
Certain towns have become important jam 
making and canning centres, the chief 
being Histon, Wisbech, Tiptree and Dundee. 

The apple is the chief British fruit. It is 
the longest lived and laigest of the fruit 
tiees of temperate lands, and with success 
yields a heavy crop. The insect pests and 
fungi which attack the apple may be kept 
in check by spiaying witli chemiciiJs. 
Apple trees adapt themselves to a wide 
lange of soil conditions, but favour sunny 
aspects. A large tree will often pioduce up 
to twenty bands of fruit a yc'ar. Peais and 
plums can be grown under much the same 
conditions as apples; but it .should be 
noted that, as commercial products, they 
are restricted to the area south of the iiver 
Trent, owing to the iisk of late spring frosts 
north of that riger. Kent specialises in 
apples and cherries and has become an 
orchard county. Its nearness to the great 
metropolis of London means that theie 
is always a market for its produce. 

Apples are also associated with Devon 
which is famous for its production of cider. 
Millions of apples are used annually for 
cider-making in south-western England. 
Dorset, Somerset, Hereford and Worce.stoi 
are specially a.ssociatcd with cider produc- 
tion. 

The cultivation of small fruits such as 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries and 
red, white and black currants is, because 
of their perishable nature, largely determined 
by the proximity of a local market. Thus 
Kent and the home counties produce large 
quantities mainly for London. Raspberries 
for jam making are grown in the Lowlands 
of Scotland, and there is a special orchard 
area in the Carse of Gowrie near Dundee. 
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The manufacture of jams and preserves is 
usually the industry of ports near fruit- 
producing regions in the British Isles. 
Thus Dundee, originally basing its jam 
making upon local fruit, now flourishes 
mainly upon imported varieties. Its speci- 
ality of Seville orange marmalade is an 
indication of tliis. London has many jam 
making factories. It is near the orchard 
counties and is able to supplement its 
supplies of raw material by import. 

Although fruit cultivation is carried on 
in definite ordiard areas of the British 
Isles, it is also important to most farmers. 
It must be remembered, too, tliat the home 
production of fruit is inadequate lor tlic 
people's needs, and only by oveiseas trade 
are supplies kept up to the requirements 
of the country. The Empire trade in fruit 
has become extensive, as may be seen by 
the large arrivals of Canadian and Tasmanian 
a;ip-**s. The vliff(‘ience in the harvest seasons 
of Canada and Tasmania is a point of 
interest. Because thesti countries are in 
different hemispheres, the supplies from one 
are plentiful when those from the other 
arc scarce. 


TEACmNO NOTES 

1. Cereals. — It is interesti^ig to note Ih. " 
the cereals, wheat, barley, oats, rye, maii. 
and rice, are the basic foods of humanity, 
the particular variety in use varying Lorn 
land to land. These* ccrcjils are the fruits 
of dil'feicnt kinds of grasses, and they 
possess two qualities worthy of note — they 
can with proper care be stored for long 
periods, and they can be transported over 
considerable distances without snflering 
damage. A study of samples of the v.i.iecvis 
reveals that they are all hard and tough 
and have sound protecting kins; and it 
is to these properties that the ease of carriage 
L due. 

2. Industries of the wheatlands.— The 

wheatlands have given rise to special 


industries in the agricultural areas. Towns 
such as Lincoln, Gainsbc^rougli, Grantham 
and Ipswich, in the midst of the farming 
aiea, have specialised in the manufacture 
of farm implements. Thc.se are often bulky 
and difficult of transport, and are best 
produced in the areas where they are 
required. An abundance of straw led in 
caily days to the use of that material in 
tlie industries of Luton and Bedford, while 
the manufacture of biscuits at Reading was 
no doubt p.stablished owing to the sujiplics 
of wheat in the neighbourhood. Flour- 
milling is another obvious industry of a 
Wheatland. 

3. Wheatland. I'hc following nf»rmal j^cr- 
contages of arable land under wheat cultiva- 
tion aie int(Testing: - 

Huntingdonshire 2S.8. 

Carnbridgeshini 2O.8. 


Essex 24.5. 

Suffolk ig.i). 

Lincolnshire 17.2. 

Noifolk i() j. 


4. Wheat and potatoes. Ihe normal 
acreage of land under wheat .ind jxdatoes in 
the British Isle*- is sliown in this table: — 

Wheat Potatoes 

England and 

Wales 1,300,000 acres ; 519,000 acres. 

Scotland 51,000 ,, 145,000 „ 

Ireland 37, 000 ,, 520,000 ,, 

5. Mixed farming. — This is characteristic 
of British agriculture, and should be explained 
clearly to tlie class. It means tnat attention 
is given to the cultivation of crojrs, the 
rearing of cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry, 
and, in many cases, to the jireparation of 
tne dairy products. British agriculture does 
not pretend to provide the people of the 
country with their daily biead; the land 
suitable for the purpose is not large enough 
to provide for the great number of people 
engaged in other t5q)es of work. The great 
need of the large centres of population for 
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fresh milk, freshly cut vegetables and other 
quickly perishable commodities which the 
British farmer can produce, has been one 
of the reasons for the development of mixed 
farming. Much of the produce which the 
farmer can grow is also good food for cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry, and it is in his 
interest to keep a certain number of these 
creatures on his farm. The great expanses 
of land and small populations of Canada 
and Australia, on the other hand, pioduce 
gram for export. 

8. Frost. — ^When whe \t is spring-sown the 
land is ploughed in autumn and left in big 
lumps, so that as much as possible is exposed 
to the air. This is called “loose digging*' 
The cold of winter pulverises these lumps 
and produces a fine tilth. Children know 
that pipes are sometimes burst during a 
severe wuntcr, and the great lumps of earth 
arc split up by the fiost in the same way. 
The clay contains a laige amount of water 
which on turning to ice expands and dis- 
intogiatcs the clods. 

7. Dundee. —The railway from Perth which 
runs along the northern bank of the mouth 
of the Tay j^asses through one of tlic garden 
districts of Scotland called the Curse oj 
Cowrie. Hcie stands the city of Dundee. It 
is on the dry east coast of Scotland, facing 
southwards, and is protected by the Sidlaw 
hills. Consequently fruits are grown and 
made into jam at the factories in Dundee. 
Most of the marmalade that we buy is also 
manufactured here. The city is famous 
first of all for its great jute works. Enormous 
quantities of the raw material are imported 
from India to be made into fabrics ranging 
from the roughest sacks to the richest carpets. 
It also has important manufactures of 
linen and rope. Dundee has a fine harbour 
and is the chief British port for scaling and 
whaling. The Tay is crossed by a bng bridge, 
and in the distance, at sea, may be seen the 
Bell Rock lighthouse, of whose bell we read 
in the poem about wicked Ralph the Rover. 
Dundee is the third city of Scotland. 


8. Memory work. — [a) The drier east of 
the British Isles is suited to crop growing, 
and the wetter west to dairy farming. 
(h) Wheat needs a deep, rich and level soil, 
ram during the growing season and hot, 
dry sunny weather for the ripening and 
harvesting, (c) The wheatlands of England 
extend from the Vale of York to the river 
Thames, (d) Lincoln, Norwich and Ipswich 
are important markets for the buying and 
selling of wheat, and they also manufacture 
farming machines, (e) The largest crop of 
potatoes in the British Isles is grown in 
Ireland. (/) London and the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire and Staffordshire are 
the best markets for potatoes, (g) The chief 
fruit districts aic Kent, Hampshiic and the 
Fenlands. (h) Important jam making and 
canning factories have been built at Wisbech 
m the Fenland, Histon in Cainbridgcshiie 
and Dundee on the cast coast of Scotland. 
(t) Fruits grown in Britain aie apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberiics, 
gooseberries and black, white and red 
currants. 

9. Exercises. — (a) What are the main 
divisions of EngJjjid for (i) crop giowmg, 
(2) dairy farming? (l^) Why is wlK*at from 
other lands sent to the British Isles? (c) What 
foreign countries supply the Bntish Isles 
with wheat? (d) Describe the kind of soil 
and weather needed for wheat growing. 
(e) Why is wheat grown in eastern England 
rather than in the west? (/) What is meant 
by “mixed farming**? (g) Explain the 
system of cultivation called the “rotation 
of crops." [h) Why is it a good system in 
Britain? {i) Tell the story of a field of wheat, 
from the preparation of the soil to the 
selling of the grain, {j) Give the names of 
market towns where wheat is bought and 
sold, (ft) In which part of the British Isles 
are the most potatoes grown? (/) What 
districts are good maikets for the sale of 
potatoes? (w) Make a list of British fruits, 
(n) Why do fruit trees need plenty of sunshine? 
(0) What fruits are grown in Kent? {p) In 
what other parts of Britain is fruit grown? 
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IV. SHEEP-CATTLE-PIGS 



East Gate. Chester 


[Reproduced by courte\y of L.M S. Rmluay 


Qrasslands. — The crop best suited to the 
climate of the British Isles is grass. The 
rain falling at all seasons supplies it with 
moisture for growth. The damp air keeps 
it green. Even the frosts and dry periods 
of the Eiiglish plain are not severe enough 
to kill grass. The richest districts aiL iv.und 
in the moister and milder lowlands of the 
west, where frost and di^ spells are rare 
and short. On the hill slopes in the west 
grass grows, too, but in the highest regions 
the heavy rains make the ground unfit for 
it, and instead of grass there are peat bogs 
and heather moors. 


The BritivSh Isles may be divided into 
three bioad belts according to the different 
uses of the land: 

1. The lowlands of the east and south- 
east --largely cultivated and given up 
to grain. 

2. The lowlands of the west and north— 
pasture lands with a certain amount 
of cultivation of oats. 

3. The highlands, particularly of the north 
and west — clothed with bog and moor. 

The division of the land into cultivated 
and uncultivated is settled by climate and 
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by relief — the arrangement of high and low 
land. In the eastern parts of England and 
Scotland the relief is low on the whole, 
and the rainfall is low also. In those parts 
where the yearly lainfall is less than 30 
inches, the land is given over chiefly to 
crop growing. 

The western and northern districts, includ- 
ing the greater part of Scotland, northern 
England, Wales and Ireland, are a mixture 
of high and low land with heavier rainfall. 
In these parts, the lowlands and the lower 
slopes of the highlands are given over to 
grass, and the people are employed chiefly 
in pastoral work, that is sheep and cattle 
farming. 

The highest parts are bog and moor, 
waste land in the first case, and, in the 
second, used for breeding wild animals 
and birds called game which are hunted 
at certain times of the year. Crop growing 
in the west is carried on in the valleys and 
plains where the rainfall is less, but even 
there the growing of crops is not so important 
as the pastoral work. 

Generally speaking, the western half of 
the Bntish Isles is the land of grass and, 
consequently, a region of pastoral farming. 

Highlands. Lowlands. 

England. Pennines and Cheshire Plain. 
Cheviots. 

Lake District. Plain of Here- 
ford. 

Moors of the Plain of Somcr- 
south-west. set. 

Wales. Welsh moun- Northern low- 
tains. lands (a branch 

of the Cheshire 
Plain). 

Southern low- 
lands (the Vale 
of Glamorgan, 
Gower Penin- 
sula and Pem- 
brokeshire). 


Scotland. Southern Up- Clydesdale, 

lands. 

Grampians. Ayrshire Plain. 

North-west Lowlands of 

Highlands. Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright. 

Ireland. Mountain sof Central Plain, 

the north (Con- 
nemara, Moume, 

Antrim, Done- 
gal). 

Mountains of 
the south 
(Kerry, Wick- 
low). 

Sheep.— Sheep thrive best on dry grass- 
land — dry cither because of low rainfall, 01 
because the rain sinks easily through the 
porous soil, or luns off quickly owing to the 
steepness of slope. In wet regions sheep 
suffer from foot rot and other diseases. 

In the British Isles sheep arc widespread, 
playing their part in the system of mixed 
farming; but there arc certain areas where 
sheep rearing is the most important work 
done. These distjjcts are found in both the 
east and west of the country. In the British 
Isles the regions of dry pasture aie of two 
kinds — (a) those due to porous rock, through 
which water soaks rapidly, and (6) those due 
to steep slopes. 

In eastern and south-eastern England 
there are ranges of limestone and chalk hills 
which spread away from the high ground 
forming Salisbury plain. Such hills are the 
North and South Downs, the Chilterns leading 
on through the East Anglian Heights to the 
Lincoln and Yorkshire wolds, and the 
Cotswolds leading on through the hills of 
Northampton and Lincoln Edge to the 
Yorkshire moors. Limestone and chalk 
are porous rocks, and their surface is wet 
only when rain is actually falling. The 
water sinks through the ground, leaving 
enough moisture for the growth of short, 
fine grass only. Here is land excellent for 
sheep, but not so good for crop growing. 
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The limestone and chalk hills of eastern 
and south-eastern England have been for 
many hundreds of years the great sheep- 
rearing regions. Particularly were they 
important in the Middle Ages, when Britain’s 
• wealth depended on wool. It is said that 
the Hundred Years' War was paid for by wool. 

The farmers bred sheep specially suited 
to their own districts. Thus there came to 
be the North and South Down breeds, 
the Southdown sheep being black faced, 
black legged and noted for their splendid 
meat; other breeds were the Lincolns and 
Leiccsters, noted for their long wool. 

Sheep are found on all the uplands of 
the English plain, though there aie by no 
means so many as graze on either the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland or on the 
Welsh mountains. These two districts are the 
chief sheep-rearing areas of the British Isles. 

In the Southern Uplands we again find 
.|.•''rial br?eds suited to their districts. 
These are — (a) white faced, liornless Cheviots, 
on green pastures, {b) hardy, homed, black 
faced mountain sheep on coarse grass and 
herither, and (c) cross-breeds, a mixture ol 
the other two, on the lowland farms. 

The mountain sheep are able to obtain 
a living where other animals would starve. 
In the highlands above i.ooo feet the soil 
is both thin and poor. The grass that finds 
a home there is short and scanty, and 
gives place to patches of bracken and heat ^ 
On this grass sheep, and sheep alone, can 
thrive. 

The mountain sheep arc much smaller 
than the long- wools of the English plain, 
because they are more active, having to 
climb and wander long distances in searcli 
of food. They are much hardier, and able 
to exist in spite of rough weather and scanty 
grass. The meat obtained from ui ui.tain 
sheep is worth more than the wool. Their 
mutton is of excellent IL mr and fetches 
high prices; especially is this the case with 
Welsh mutton, which always commands 
the highest prices in Smithfield market. 
The wool, however, is not equal to that of 
other breeds^ either in length or quality. 


In Scotland and Wales miles of stone 
walls keep the sheep from wandering too 
far afield in search of pasture. The shep- 
herds, too, have learned to save tlicmselves 
trouble by putting with each flock a certain 
number of old sheep that know how far 
the flock may wander, and that will not 
permit another flock to stray ujjoii their 
ground. The high pastures cannot be grazed 
all the year round. In winter they are too 
bleak and often snow-covered. Most of the 
sheep are therefore brought down to farms 
in the vallej^s or in the plains along the 
coasts in August and September. The 
distance travelled by the sheep from summer 
to winter pastures may be as much as from 
12 to 15 miles on foot. Yearling sheep, or 
sheep between one and two years old, are 
often taken from inland to coastal districts 
foi the winter months. They travel dis- 
tances of from 30 to 75 miles, generally by 
tiain, and are taken Irom the Welsh moun- 
tains to the northern and southern lowlands 
of Wales — Pembrokeshire and Gower in 
Glamorganshire. During the winter the 
sheep are fed on roots and clover from the 
lowland farms, and on these the animals 
fatten, so that some are sold in April to 
the butcher, while the rest arc sent back 
to the hill pastures. 

The collecting of the sheep for bringing 
down to the lowlands offers remarkable 
sights. Dogs arc trained to collect the sheep, 
wliich they do very cleverly, and it is wonder 
ful to see an empty hillside become alive 
Avith hundreds of small moving animals, 
Sheep-dog trials have become a form of sport, 
as much enjoyed in the uplands as football 
in the lowlands. 

After collection the sheep are taken either 
to the lowland farms for winter quarters or 
to fairs, there to be sold for fattening or 
killing. In Wales the most important sheep 
fairs arc held during August and September 
at Welshpool, Newtown and Oswestry. 

Sheep have brought about the growth of 
cloth making. In the Middle Ages cloth 
making was carried on up and down the 
country wherever there were sheep. To-day 
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MixEb Farming in Eire 

'(C-lasb Picture No. xofi iii the portfolio) 


cloth is manufactured in a few special (2) the fatteninf^ of cattle cither bred in the 

districts only. district or sent in from elsewhere, and (3) the 

keeping of dairy cattle. 

Cattle. — As sheep arc suited to the high Cattle breeding is done on upland pastures, 
ground and short pasture, so cattle are suited where the animals feed from early spring to 

to the lower slopes and the lowlands October and are then brought into yards and 

where the pasture is longer and more paddocks for winter, and fed on straw, corn 

plentiful. and roots. After two years they are sold 

Cattle are niised for two purposes — to graziers — ^mcn who feed cattle for 

(1) for beef, and (2) for milk. For beef, market. 

burly animals like the Hereford and Aber- In Wales nearly all the cattle kept are for 
deen Angus are bred, whilst for quality and store, that is, for fattening elsewhere, and 

abundance of milk the leaner Jersey or are sold to graziers in midland and southern 

IIolsteiit-Frisian are chosen. The actual counties. The upland animals are very hardy ; 

method of rearing the cattle may fall under the noted black cattle are natives of N. 

one of three headings: — (i) the breeding Wales and Anglesea, whilst Ilerefords pre- 

of cattle to be sent elsewhere for fattening, dominate in th^ border counties. All breeds, 
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however, fatten quickly on grass, so tliat after 
spending their early lives on poorer Welsh 
pastures they put on llesh rapidly in the water 
ineadow’^sof the midlands and south, needing 
to be fattened on roots, grain and cake during 
|he last few weeks only of the fattening 
time. 

Ireland, too, is noted for store cattle, 
which are sent for fattening to the [dains of 
the north-cast and the midland? of England. 
Some arc fattened in eastern Ireland in 
the valley of the Lagan or to the west of 
Dublin. 

In tlic midlands, the clay districts lying 
to the west of the limestone ridge arc too 
heavy for many crops but provide excellent 
pastures, 'i'hey stretch from Somerset 
through Gloucester to Rutland, L*'ic(‘ster 
and Northamptonshire, Here cattle fattening 
is the chief work of fann(*rs. Cattle are 
bred on the spot and large numbers are 
1^0 brought from Wales and Ireland eveiy 
spring. 

In tlie eastern count ii‘s, which are crop- 
growing lands, cattle are bought in tin' 
autumn, kept in stalls and fed on roots 
and cake all the wanter, and having fattened 
are sold in the spring. 

The general movements of sloie cattle 
arc from north to south and from west to 
east — from raising to fattening areas. The 
busiest seasons lor the moving of cati*e 
arc spring and autumn. In spring the cat. 
go to the summer pastures of the midland 
grass counti('S, and in autumn to the crop 
lands of the east and south-east. 

Certain towns have Decomc noted cattle 
markets : 

In the west . — Shrewsbury and Gloucester, 
Hereford ■ nd Oswestry are centres for the 
collection and sending away of Welsh < »re 
cattle to the midlands. 

In the midla 7 ids.— Lei stcr, Rugby, 
Northampton and Banbury. 

In the cast . — Norwich (Irish cattle), Ips- 
wich and King's Lynn. 

In the south-east . — Reading (Irish cattle), 
Salisbury, D(*rchcstcr and Chichester. 


Dairy cattle. — For dairy cattle, juicy 
grass growing on rich water meadows is 
necessary to ensure a good flow of milk in 
summer. In winter, the cattle arc stalled 
and therefore need roots. Crop growing 
must thus be carried on side by side with 
dairy farming. The dairy cattle, too, are 
less hardy than mountain or store cattle 
and llicrel.)i(* are to be found in the more 
sheltered distiicts. The best dairying regions 
are in the lowlands of the west — Clvdi‘sdal(', 
A3a*shire, Wigtown, the Cheshire plain, 
Hereford, Somerset and the central plum 
of Ireland. 

In (ireat Britain the distiihution of milk 
is under government control and is direct(*d 
by Ihe Milk Marketing Board. Dairy farmers 
may be licensed to sell milk direct to local 
customers or to crenmeries and other centres 
from which, after being pasteurised, it is 
distributed to homes and s( liools, catering 
establishments and food factories. The 
milk is collected from the t<irmors and al- 
though the regions of dairy farming may be 
some distance from the busy manufacturing 
areas rapid transport in hygienic containers 
by road and rail ensures adequate and 
fresh su])plies. Ihus ((?) the Cheshire plain 
supplies south Lancashire and the midlands, 
(b) Wigtown supplies Newcastle, Birming- 
ham and London, and (c) Clydesdale and 
Ayrshire sui)ply Gla.sgo\v and the district 
round. 

The recognition of milk as a food of out- 
standing value has led to a great increase 
in the demand and some t0o,ooo farmers 
are now engaged in dairying. Waste is 
avoided by a careful distiibution of the 
creameries, the ready despatch of fresh milk 
far and wide, and the manufacture of surplus 
(luantities into cheese and butter. In Wig- 
town, for example, a number of creameries 
• tand “along the main lines of transport at 
Dtranraer, Soibie and Colfin, and in Kirk- 
cmlbrightshirc at Tarf, Gatehouse and Ual- 
l^eattic. They arc run by the farmers who 
hold shares in the different companies. A 
noted one being the Scottish Wholesale 
Co-opt»rativc Society at Glasgow.” 
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In Ireland co-operative marketing has 
been of great help to dairy farming. Eadi 
morning the farmer takes his milk to the 
nearest creamery, where the cream is separ- 
ated from the milk. The farmer is paid for 
the cream; the skim milk he takes home for 
the use of his family and pigs. 

In dairy farming districts, those with 
quick transport to market produce fiesh 
milk, and those farther away, such as 
Cornwall and Ireland, turn the milk into 
butter, cheese and dried milk products. 
The markets for these goods are the same 
as those for the tresh milk — the great 
manufacturing areas )f the British Isles. 

Pigs. — In all dairy districts we find pigs 
being reared. They use up waste pioducts, 
since they are fed on the skim milk and the 
whey, and the profit made on their sale adds 
to the fanner s income. 

England and Wales have about 2J million 
pigs, Ireland million and Scotland about 
140,000. Pigs can be reared under a great 
variety of climatic conditions, and their 
distribution in the British Isles is deter- 
mined mainly by the location of the dairying 
industry. They are omnivorous feeders, can 
be kept largely on waste and refuse, and 
can be reared in confined spaces. It is 
interesting to notice that they were originally 
animals of forest countries, living largely 
upon acorns, nuts, roots, grubs and other 
such nutritious foods. A plentiful supply 
of autumn food converted into a layer of 
fat would help to carry a pig through the 
winter months. Thus it should be seen that 
farms pioducing grain possess a good fatten- 
ing food for pigs, and that pig reaiing would 
be a profitable farm industry. The dairying 
industry is also favourable to pig rearing, 
since in the manufacture of dairy products 
there is a considerable surplus of milk 
unsuited to manufacture or for human con- 
sumption. This is usually sent to piggeries, 
and so we find that in regions where dairy 
cattle are kept, pigs also are numerous Ireland 
is noted foi its bacon, the damp Central Plain 
being particularly suitable for dairy farming. 


In England the Berkshire pig is numerous 
in the southern and midland counties. It 
is large and black, with white feet, and is 
suited for bacon production rather than for 
pork. The Yorkshire pig is the largest of 
British breeds. It is white in colour and the 
sows breed in big litters, as many as eighteen 
young being common at one time. York 
hams are noted all over the world. The 
Tamworth pig is copper coloured and is also 
a useful animal for bacon production. The 
Doisct, Hampshire .and Devon breeds are 
all black, and have been the basis of the 
bacon and ham production of the south-west 
of England. 

TEACHma NOTES 

1. Cattle and sheep. — Show the pupils 
pictiiies and sketches of the diffeient kinds 
of shei p and cattle mentioned in the lesson, 
and encourage them to collect pictures of 
the vaiious l^reeds Pictures and stories 
of shcei)dogs will also excite the pupils’ 
interest. 

The following tables may be useful: — 


{«) 

Sheep 

Cattle 

E?igland and Walts 

16,200,000 

5,900,000 

Scotland 

7,500,000 

1,300,000 

Ireland 

3,900,000 4,900,000 

(in lound numbers). 

(b) Number per hun- 
dred of the population. 

Sheep 

Cattle 

England and Wales 

42 

15 

Scotland 

154 

^5 

Ireland 

91 

124 


2 . Supplementary foods.— In the main the 
climate of the British Isles enables cattle 
and sheep to feed on the natural grass 
during the whole year. Young animals, 
however, need more careful attention, and 
are provided with additional food. Similarly, 
for fattening purposes supplementary foods 
are provided. Oil cake (the compressed 
residue after the extraction of oil from many 
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seeds), clover, hay and root crops are a few 
of the foods supplied to both sheep and 
cattle, 

8. Dairying and ranching.— Tlic difference 
between a dairy farm and a ranch should be 
clearly understood. A dairy farm must be 
comparatively small, since each animal 
requires daily attention. It is a centre ot 
great activity and must be in close touch 
with populated areas. A cattle ranch is of 
great size with a wide, open, almost unde- 
veloped natural expanse of grass. At certain 
points on the ranch there is much activity, 
and routes forming a link with the outside 
world are needed. The animals requiie 
only occasional attention and very few 
workers are needed, except at the busy i oute 
centres. 

4. Memory work. — (^i) The western half 
Jhe British Lsles is a land of grass and 
pastoral farming, (b) The short, fine grass 
of the hills is suitable for sheep, which thrive 
on dry pastures, (c) Beef cattle are reared 
on the middle slopes where the grass is 
longer, (d) Dairy cattle are reared on the 
sheltered pastures of the valleys, (c) The 
chief sheep-rearing districts of the Biilish 
Isles arc (i) the Southern Uplands of Scot- 
land, (2) the Welsh mountains, (3) the chalk 
and limestone hills running eastwards a: •! 
north-eastwards across England from Sal 
bury plain. (/) The Welsh mountain sheep 
and Southdowns are famous for ''heir 
mutton; the Lincolns, Leicesters and Chev- 
iots are famous for their wool, {g) Daily 
farming is done in .Somerset, Hereford, the 
Cheshire plain, Ayrshire, Clydesdale and the 


Irish plain, (h) Pigs, fed on the skim milk 
and whey, are valuable for their pork, bacon 
and ham^i. (1) Memorise the following — 
Scottish beef. Welsh mutton, Southdown 
mutton, Cheshire cheese, Cheddar cheese, 
Irish bacon, Wiltshire bacon and hams, 
York hams, Melton Mowbray pork pies, 
Devonshire cream, Aylesbury milk, Irish 
butter, Devon.shire butter. 

5. Exercises. — (a) Wliere are the richest 
grasslands of the British Isles? (/;) Wliat 
use is made of them? (c) Describe the three 
different kinds of pastoral farming carried 
on in the British Lsles. {d) Explain how the 
relief of the land has led to the.se differences, 
(c) How docs the kind of soil affect the 
pasture? (/) What pastures are suited to 
(t) sheep, (2) store cattle, (3) dairy cattle? 
Explain why in each case, {g) Wliat crops 
are grown on »i dairy farni^ (h) What use 
is made of thtuii? (t) Which are the chief 
sheep-rearing districts of the British Isles? 
(j) Why has Scotland more .sheep than 
cattle? {k) Why has Ireland more cattle 
than sheep? (/) Tvl] «ill you know about 
tlic Welsh mountain sheep, (m) For what 
are (i) the Lincolns, (2) the Southdowns 
noted? (w) What is clone with sheep duiing 
the wintri ^ (e) How arc the Hocks collected? 
(p) Tell of all the uses of sheep, {q) For 
what two purposes are cattle reared? 
(y) Name three breeds of liiitLsh cattle, 
(s) Tell all you know «ibout store cattle, 
and how they aie fattened. (/) Which parts 
of the British Isles are noted for dairy 
farming? (u) Where are the markets for 
the dairy produce? (7^) What dairy produce 
is sent to these markets? 


V. COAL 

England in the past. — For many hundreds went largely to feed them, though the export 
of years the people of the Briti.sh Isles were of wool both in its raw state and manufac- 
engaged mainly in pastoral farming and tured into cloth was for many years the 
crop growing. The produce of their labours chief trade carried on with countries across 
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the sea. Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century Britain was an agricultural countiy, 
able to satisfy its owm needs in the way 
of grain, and importing only such goods 
as sugar, tobacco, spices and wines which 
could not be produced in the country. The 
end of the eighteenth century, however, 
saw a great change in the life of the people, 
a change which resulted in lingland’s turning 
from an agricultural into a manufacturing 
land. England is no longer an exporter 
but an importer of wool, as well as of other 
raw goods, such as cotton, jute and hemp. 
Its people have givatlv increased in number. 
They have moved fre.n the south and cast 
to certain districts in the nortli and west, 
and arc factory and workshop hands, 
merchants and traders, shopkec'pc'is and 
assistants, and transport workers, rather 
than farmers and farm labourers. 

England is no longer able to feed itstdf, 
but has gradually increased its imports 
until to-day four-fifths of the wheat con- 
sumed is sent to England fiom other coun- 
tries. 

To what are these changes due? The 
answer lies in two words — coal and iron. 
The discovery that coal could ])e used to 
produce power was the thing that brought 
about the changes. Britain is liclily supjdied 
with coal of good cpiality, easily worked, 
and in places that can be readily reached. 
Iron was needed as well as coal, for the new 
power was so great that wood was no longer 
strong enough for tiie machines, and tliey 
had to be made of iron. Britain also contains 
great supplies of iron of different qualities. 

Besides its wealth of coal, iron and other 
minerals which came to bo used in the 
factories, Britain was aided by three things 
to become the greatest manufacturing coun- 
try and the principal shopkeeper of the 
world. 

1. Britain was first in the field — the one 
to build its factories and gain markets 
before other countiies. 

2. The climate of the British Isles was 
such that the people could always work in 


it. It was neither too hot nor too cold, and 
was changeable enough to keep the people 
healthy. 

3. Britain's position was the best in the 
world — its own ports were easily reached 
and always open, and other parts of the 
world could be readily reached also. (Com- 
pare the ports of the Baltic Ocean and 
the St. Lawrence river, which arc frozen in 
winter.) 

The story 0! coal. — What is coal, which 
has meant so much to Britain? Where is 
it found and how is it obtained? These 
are questions that must be answered before 
studying in further detail the influence of 
coal and iron on the life of the people of the 
British Isles. 

Coal is a })roduct of the climate and plant 
life found in Britain in the past. We have 
seen that the climate of the British Isles 
to-day is warm and temperate, the summers 
not too hot and not too cold. It is a moist 
climate; rain falls at all sea.sons, but not 
too heavily except upon the highlands of 
the north and west. Such a climate is suited 
to the growth of oak and beech forests and 
of grass. 

The climate oflLhc Biitish Isles, however, 
has not always been the same as it is to-day. 
lliero have been great differences, h'rom 
time to time the main part of the islands 
has bc‘en covered with a sheet of ice. Then 
jjlant and animal life was impossil)le. Some 
millions of yeais ago, however, Britain had 
a ver\ hot, wet climate, and then the plant 
life was abundant, even richer and denser, 
it is thouglit, than are the vast forests found 
at the equator to-day. The ticcs of those 
early forests were different. Plant life, like 
animal life, has gradually changed through 
the ages. The trees of the coal age were 
largely ferns, horsetails and mosses, many 
of which grew to enormous heights. “Picture 
the forests of those pre-historic days. They 
stood amid the marshes and the swamps. 
The forests steamed with hot moisture and 
grew with rapid strides like a gourd in the 
night; and after lasting their appointed 
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time, passed away into the ground to become 
fossilised, or turned into stone." 

The changes caused by fossilising have 
made coal out of the trees. They did not 
^ot away, but became a sodden mass out of 
Mjrhich fresh plants grew. From time to time 
the surface of the land changed its lev(‘l. 
Areas of forest were covered by the sea. 
The forests were killed, and upon them 
sand and mud collected. After a tiiiu^ tlui 
area would again be uplifted rind raiscxl 
above the level of the water. Forests grew 
up once more and fresh layers of old plants 
were heaped up. The land would sink 
again; the second forest would disappear 
under the sea and in its turn be covered 
with a layer of mud. 'fhese chriiiges went 
on for countless ages. The old forests, or 
rather the plants that once formed them, 
were, through the heavy weight of sand 
and mud upon them, squeezed and squeez(Hl 

r.til they formed thin bands of very Iiard 
rock — the seams of coal as we know theun 
to-day. The layers of sand and mud between 
were also squeezed and hardened, forming 
the ‘■andstones and shales of the coal areas. 

Thu coal of the British Isles Is a product of 
many millions of years ago, formed under a 
climate very different from the one that exists 
in the islands to-day. Coal is found in .<.eams 
which vary in thickness from a few inches to 
thirty feet, the scams being separated froe- 
one another by beds of sandstone and sha. 

Coal mining. — How has the coal, de^-ply 
buried beneath layers of rock, come to the 
surface, to be found and used by man? 

In the centuries that have passed since 
the making of the coal scams, eaith move- 
ments have taken jdacc. Great folds have 
bent the *ocks upwards. The tops of the 
folds have been weathered away; tli • -« ks 
covering the coal layers have also been 
weathered away; even .0 coal layers 
themselves have been worn down in the 
Pennines, and their edges stand bare on the 
hillsides. Man found that this black rock 
would bum, and in burning gave out heat. 
We have proof that the Romans used some 


of our coal for smelting iron, but it was not 
until the nineteenth century that coal 
came to be used generally. 

It was from bare rocks on the hillsides 
or along the cliffs on the shores that man 
first obtained coal, but not until he went 
below ground did he find it in large quan- 
tities and of a good quality. Almost all the 
coal usctl to-day is taken from mines often 
hundreds of Icct below the suiface of the 
ground. To get at the coal, shafts have to 
be sunk — shafts big enough to permit the 
passage up and down of “cagt"^" in which 
the men and boys who are going to get the 
coal can travel, and also big enough to haul 
the wagnns full of coal up to the surface. 
The sinking of a shaft is an expensive under- 
taking, and is done only when it is certain 
that there are coal seams dei'p and good 
enough to be Wfirth the expense. So before 
flu* shaft is sunk, tlic mine owiht calls to 
his aid the geologist, who knows all about 
the rocks of which the caitli is made, to say 
whether coal is likely to be found at that 
I)articular spot. If he says it is, then engineers 
are a.«ked to sink bores to tist the geologist’s 
statement, and moreover to give particulars 
of the quality, thickness and number of 
S(*ams within working distaiue. Many bores 
arc sunk before the shaft is begun, and it 
is upon the result of the borings that it is 
decided whether the sli.ift sliall be sunk or 
not. According to the kind of rock through 
whirh the shall pa.'.ses, it is found necessar>' 
or not to brick up the w'alls. Running out 
at rigid angles from the shaft, a number 
of passage's 12 or 15 feet broad arc made 
at different depths, and along tliesc the 
coal seams are gradually cut out. 

The coal, once hewn with ])i( ks, is now 
mainlv (ut with pneumatic drills and 
machines driven by electricity or by cuin- 
oiessed air, the roof being jiropped up from 
lime to time by skilled ‘'repairers" to 
prevent its tumbling dowm. 'J'he hewai coal 
is thrown on a moving belt and carried 
to trams ^vhich arc drawn, either by 
ponies or electric motors, to the bottom of 
the shaft, where it is hauled to the surface 
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by steam-driven machinery. At the surface the 
coal is cleaned, graded and sometimes washed. 

The mining of the coal is hard and 
dangerous work. The miner has to face 
many difficulties, though these have been 
greatly lessened by the help of clever inven- 
tions. Modern mines are now well ventilated, 
so that there is always a current of air to 


remove the harmful gases that are given 
out from the coal. Flooding was another 
difficulty. Modem pumps can now keep 
the mines clear. The Davy lamp warns 
the miner of fire-damp, thus giving him the 
chance to escape before an explosion takes 
place. Special methods of propping prevent 
the falling in of roofs. 
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The work itself is liard. Many of the 
■earns are shallow, forcing the miner to 
l^ork in a stooping f)osition or even lying 
in his side. Upon the miner, however, 
Ihanufacturing 13 ritain depends, for the 
Ijrealth of our great factories is founded on 
jtoal. 

Coalfields of the British Isles.— Coal cannot 
be brought to the surface in all parts of the 
British Isles. The forests grew only in the 
districts which were dry land during the 
coal age. Coal can also be obtained only 
down to a certain depth, beyond which at 
present it is too costly to mine, and the 
engineering difficulties are too groat to 
overcome. The areas in the Britisli Isles 
where coal is mined are called coalfields, 
A coalfield is a place where the surface 
of the ground is made up of rocks c<mtaining 
workable seams of coal. The rocks in which 
layers of coal are found arc called coal 
measures. The actual coal seams form only 
a small jiortion of the thickness of the coal 
measures. 

Not all the scams in the measures are 
worth working. Scams less than a foot in 
depth arc not mined, excepting when they 
stand out bare on a hillside. The usual 
thickness of seams worked in England 
is from 3 feet to 6 feet. In the South 
Statfordshire coalfield the seam is 30 fert 
thick. 

The main coalfields of the British Isles 
lie to the north and west, chiefly aloiig the 
sides of the older uplands. An important 
point to note with regard to their general 
position is that the fields are eitlier on the 
coast or near it. This is very useful in making 
easier the export of coal and the import cX 
raw goods ‘o the manufacturing areas that 
have growii up on the coalfields. 

The coalfields of the British Isles may be 
grouped thus : — 

I. Scotland. The coalfields of Scotland 
lie in the central valley between the Southern 
Uplands and the Highlands. They may be 
divided into three fields: — 


{a) West— -Ayrshire coalfield. 

(i) Centre — central, or Lanarkshire coal- 
field. 

(c) East -Forth, or Fife— Midlot hi. m coal- 
field. 

n. England and Wales. 

1. The. Pennine group, at the cast and 
west sides of the uplands: — 

{a) Norihumberland and Durham coal- 
field. 

(b) Cumberland coalfield. 

(c) Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire coalfield. 

{d) South Lancashire coalfield. 

{e) North Staffordshire coalfield. 

2. The Midlands and Welsh Marches : — 

(а) South Staffordshire coalfield. 

(б) Leicester coalfield. 

(c) The Severn coalfield. 

(d) North Wales coalfield, 

3. South Wales and the Bristol Channel : — 
(a) Pembroke coalfield. 

(^) South Wales coalfield. 

(c) Forest of Dean coalfield. 

(d) Bristol coalfield. 

(e) Somerset coalfield. 

4. South-east England : — 

(a) Kent coalfield. 

m. Ireland. 

1. Northern Ireland:- - 

(a) The coalfield of county Tyrone and 
the south-west end of Lough Neagh. 

2. Eire : — 

[a) Leinster coalfield (Leix, Kilkenny, 
Tipperary). 

(^) Munster coalfield (Kerry, Limerick, 
Cork). 

Uses ol coal. — The coal mined in ilic 
British Isles is not all of the same kind. 

I. Anthracite, or stone coal, is a hard 
stonehke coal which does not blacken the 
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fingers. It is smokeless, and leaves little 
ash, but docs not burn so readily as the other 
kinds. 

2. Bituminous, or ordinary coal, burns 
freely and is in general use for household 
fires and manufacturing purposes. 

3. Mixed kinds, or partly anthracite and 
partly bituminous coals, arc called in general 
steam coal^ and this is largely used for steam- 
ships. 

Britain is well provided with aU these 
kinds of coal. 

What is done with the 250 million tons of 
coal mined every year in this country? 
About one-fifth of t is sent to foreign 
countries. The rest is used for ships, railways, 
general manufactures, gas works, electricity 
generating stations and domestic i)urposes. 

There are two main ways in which coal 
can be used. It can be (i) burned directly 
to produce heat, and (2) heated, as at gas 
works and power st*itions, so as to obtain 
from it other products used in factories. 

The burning of coal. — Coal is burned 
directly for household purposes and in 
factories. In the past, when England was 
well supplied with forests, wood was used 
for fuel. After a while the supply ol wood 
ran short, and coal took its place. The 
making of canals and railways, and the 
improvement of roads, made it possible for 
every household to obtain cheap coal. In 
factories, coal is burned to produce the 
steam which sets the great machines in 
motion. 

Products obtained from coal, 

(а) Gas. Coal of the right kind is heated 
in large air-tight containers, and the coal 
gas given off is collected. This is the gas 
used in many houses for cooking and lighting. 
Other by-products are tar, dyes, motor .spirit, 
drugs, plastics, fertilisers and explosives. 

(б) Coke. When the coal gas, tar and 
ammonia in coal have been driven out by 
a special method of heating, coke is left. 


Coke is burned in the groat furnaces of iron 
and steel works. 

(c) Smokeless fuel. This is partly coal and 
partly coke. Some of the gas has been taken 
out of the coal. This smokeless fuel will 
bum readily, and is often used instead of 
coal for burning in stoves and grates. 

The export of coal to foreign countries 
is of very great importance to Britain. The 
millions of tons of coal sent away have a 
three-fold value, for they (i) bring money 
into the country, (2) provide our shipping 
and that of other countries with a return 
cargo, and (3) give employment to a great 
number of men. 

Coal exports. — The great buyiTs of British 
coal are those countiu's which either have 
none of their own or cannot produce enough 
for their needs. France is the b(\st customer, 
then Italy and Germany, and afterwards the 
Aigentm(‘, Eiu‘, vSpam, the Netlierlands, 
Belgium and ]^g\j)t 

The British ports from wliich coal is sent 
away can be arranged in six groups, in order 
of the amounts that they export:— 

I. The chief exporting district is that of 
the Bri.st()l ChaiTftel, the coal sent away being 
mined almost enliicl\ in the South Wales 
coalfield. It is .siait to nearly every part 
of the world. I he lead of tlie South Wales 
coalfield is due to (a) its good position for 
shipping coal to all excejitmg North Sea 
countries, (b) the many kinds of good coal 
sent away, and (c) the position of some of 
its ports, such as Swansea and Neath, 
actually on the coalfield, others b(*ing not 
more than six or ten miles away, with a 
downhill run to them through valleys. 
The chief ports are Llanelly, Swansea, Neath, 
Briton Ferry, Port Talbot, Barry, Penarth, 
Cardiff and Newport. A small amount finds 
outlet through Bristol and Avonmouth. 
The ports are well provided with hoists and 
cranes for the rapid filling of vessels. Coal 
vessels holding over 4,000 tons can be loaded 
in six hours, that is to say at the rate of 
650 to 670 tons in an hour. 
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2. The second exporting region is the 
Northumberland and Durham coalfield. The 
j)orts lie between the Coquet river and 
the river Tecs, and include Amble, Blyth, 
North and South Shields, Newcastle, Sunder- 
land, Seaham and Hartlepool. This region 
is second to-day, but its export history is 
the oldest. Newcastle probably sent coal to 
London as early as the thirteenth century. 
In London, coal was spoken of as ''sea-coal'* 
because it came by sea. The coal still comes 
to the Thames b}" sea, but also goes to North 
Sea, Baltic and Mediterranean ports as well. 
For the North Sea trade, the coalfield is well 
placed. Some of th\ towns such as Amble, 
Blyth and Seaham have grown up entirely 
as coal ports. 

3. The third exporting district is that of 
eastern Scotland, to which coal is also sent 
from the Forth and Lanark fields. The coal 
ports are Leith, Gran ton, Bo’ness, Grange- 
mouth and Burntisland, and most of the 
coal is sent to the North Sea ports, 

4. The ports of the fourth region are Hull, 
Goole and Grimsby. All of them are properly 
fitted out for coal shipment, but because 
they do not stand on the coalfield, the railway 
transport adds to the cost of the coal. 

5. In the fifth district, western Scotland, 
the ports are Ayr, Troon, Ardfossan, 
Greenock and Glasgow. 

6. The sixth region is the North Wales, 
Lancashire and Cumberland coalfield. Its 
ports are Runcorn, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Preston, Fleetwood, Whitehaven, Working- 
ton and Maryport. 

TEACHDia NOTES 

1. lUiistrations. — Maps of the coalfields 
of the British Isles should be shown to the 
pupils during this lesson, and the position 
of the coal ports with regard to their markets 
pointed out. Pictures of mines and of 
miners at work add reality to the descrip- 
tion, and pieces of anthracite, bituminous 
coal, steam coal, smokeless fuel and coke 
might be seen and handled. There is a Class 
Picture, No. 70 in the portfolio, of a Coal 


Mine in the United Kingdom, and further 
illustrations in Vol. I., pages 428 and 430. 

2. Comparative annual production of coal 
in the British Isles in a normal year.- - 

Total 258,000,000 tons 

Yorkshire, Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire field 76,200,000 tons. 

Northumberland and Dur- 
ham field 53,500,000 tons. 

South Wales and Monmouth 
field 48,100,000 tons. 

Scotland 34,200,000 tons. 

Central field 16 million tons. 

Forth field 13 million tons. 

Ajn: field 4i million tons. 
Lancashire and Cheshire 
field 15,700,000 tons. 

3. World supply of coal. Britain stands 

second among the great coal pioducers of 
the world, the four leading countries being: 
U.S.A., United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., (ierinany. 
Poland and France also rank \ery highly, 
and of the countries of more recent industrial 
development, Canada, Austialia and S. Afru a 
possess vast untapped resources in aildition 
to the rich coal mines already being woiked. 

4. Modem pd'Rrer. — In the British Isles 
to-day, power for the industries and for 
transport is supplied by coal. Although we 
are rajiidly passing out of the "steam age," 
and other forms of power, espo( lally clertrir- 
ity, arc used to a great extent, man is 
dependent upon supplies of coal to a reinaik- 
able degree. Electric traction, lighting and 
heating are common in all towns, and electric 
energy has largely supplanted steam in 
industry; but in our country electricity is 
generated by the use of supplies of coal. The 
gas engine is used to a minor degree and gas 
lighting and heating arc common ; but 
again coal is essential for gas production. 
In the British Isles water power for the 
generation of electricity is little developed 
except in Eire and Scotland. 

6. Transport — Supplies of coal are taken 
by tramp steamers to the points which have 
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been established at the most convenient 
places for ships to call to replenish their 
supplies, and they return with whatever 
cargoes they can obtain. 

/ 6. Memory work.— (a) Until the eighteenth 
century Britain was an agricultural and 
pastoral country, and grew wheat enough 
for its own needs. (6) Britain is now a manu- 
facturing country, and imports food and 
raw materials, (c) The British people are 
chiefly factory workers, merchants, shop- 
keepers and transport workers, (d) Steam 
engines which drive machinery are worked 
mainly by the use of coal fuel. («) Great 
forests buried bencatli sand and mud under 
the sea have become fossilised or turned to 
coal. (/) Britain has rich coalfields often 
placed near the sea, and containing many 
kinds of coal, (g) The steam coal of South 
Wales is exported to the coaling stations of 


the world, {h) Most of the coalfields have 
become large manufacturing districts. 

7. Exercises. — (a) What changes took place 
in the life of the people of England during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? 
(6) What are the chief uses of coal? (c) IIow 
did Britain become the greatest manufac- 
tuiing country in the world? (d) How is coal 
obtained? (e) Describe the making of a coal 
mine. (/) How has work been made safer 
for the miner? (g) What is the best position 
for a coalfield? Why.'' (h) Draw a sketch 
to show where the coalfields of the British 
Isles lie. (t) What kinds of coal are found in 
the British Isles? (j) What products are 
obtained from coal? (/e) Wliy is the export 
of coal important? {/) Explain why the 
South Wales coalfield lias tlic largest export 
trade. (w») Which coalfield sends coal to 
London? 


VI. IRON 


Old method of smelting iron. — Iron was 
"known and used in Britain before the 
coming of the Romans. The peoples of the 
Iron Age made their weapons and tools of 
iron. Down to the eighteenth century, b 
ever, though the use of iron was widespre- , 
it was not produced in great quantities. 
Such things as cannon, horhcslioes, bolts 
and bars, ploughshares and fire-backs were 
made of iron. The nineteenth century saw 
a great growth in the number of uses to 
which iron was put. There was also a change 
in the iron-producing districts of the countiy, 
as new n ethods gave rise to new needs in 
the industry. 

Iron is found as an ore, that is to say in 
an impure state, the mt 1 being mixed 
with other material which has to be removed 
before the iron can be used for manufacturing 
purposes. 

There arc three main sources of supply 
from which iron ore is obtained in Britain. 


1. Differently shaped pockets of red iron 
ore arc found in the limestone rocks of the 
Lake District. 

2. Amongst the rocks of the coal measures 
small round lumps and bands of iron ore 
called blackband or ironstone are found. 

3. Beds and layers of brown iron ore are 
worked in rocks made of lias, which consists 
of layers of clays, sands and limestones. 

Thus supplies of iron ore arc obtained up 
and down the country, in the Lake District, 
in the coalfields, along a lire drawn from 
the Cotswolds to the north of Yorkshire, 
and in the Wealden district of south-east 
England. 

These supplies have not been worked all 
together; at one time certain kinds of ore 
were needed, and at another time the demand 
was for other kinds. For the iron industry 
to be carried on in any district three things 
are required — (i) iron ore, (2) supplies of 
fuel, and (3) a flux. The fuel used in the 
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past was charcoal or burnt wood; to-day it 
is coal or coke. The flux needed is lime, 
which mixes with the impurities that come 
away from the iron when the ore is smelted. 

Until the eighteenth century charcoal was 
the fuel used in the smelting of the ore, so 
the wood supplies of the country fixed the 
areas where the ore was worked. In Tudor 
times, four hundred years ago, the Wcalden 
or forest areas of Kent, Surrey, Sussex and 
east Hampshire were the chief iron-smelting 
regions in the British Isles. The iron industry 
in the Weald was favoured by (i) the supplies 
of ore in the chalk rocks, (2) the stores of 
timber in the forests around, (3) wratcr 
power fiom the streams, and (4) the nearness 
of the chief market — ^the London district. 

So long as wood was used for fuel, however, 
no ironworks were lasting, and quite often 
they had a short life only. The smelting 
used up vast quantities of charcoal. It has 
been found that one-third of an acre of 
woodland was cut down to produce one ton 
of iron. So the forests were rapidly eaten 
up, and as no provision for the future was 


made by planting more trees, the iron 
industiy was forced to move from one place 
to another. Thus in the seventeenth century 
we find the Wcalden area not producing 
half of the amo««t that it did in the century 
before, and by far the greatest supply of 
iron was coming from Worcestershire, Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire, Gloucestershire and Here- 
fordshire. Other ironworking regions were 
in south Yorkshire, Durham, and the Furness 
district of north Lanaishire. 

As the manufacture of iron increased, 
another power had come to play an important 
part in the choice of the districts where the 
furnaces were set up. At first tlie ovens 
were quite small, and were built in windy 
places — many of them on hilltops — where 
there was a good current of air to enter the 
furnace and blow the charcoal bright and 
hot. An advance was made when bellows 
worked by man were invented. At length 
running water was used to turn a wheel 
which worked the bellows. Then the fur- 
naces and the forges were built wherever 
there was a quickly moving stream, and the 
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use of water power made it jx)ssible to build 
larger furnaces. 

A notable discovery.— The iron industry 
used up such vast quantities of wood that 
,the Government was forced to make the 
felling of more than a ceitain number of 
trees in a district unlawful. Thus the wood 
supplies ran short, and in the seventeenth 
century the industry began to fail. The 
lack of wood, however, led man to try the 
use of coal instead of charcoal in the fur- 
naces. Many attempts were made, but it 
was not until the middle of the eighteenth 
century that coal came to be generally used. 
A Shropshire iron manufacturer named 
Abraham Darby first smelted iron ore by 
means of coke in his works *it Coalbrookdale, 
probably about the year 1710. This dis- 
covery saved Britain's iron trade which 
had been steadily going down since the 
’^iddle of the seventeenth century. From 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
industry went rapidly ahead, but the iron- 
works rose in new places. The materials 
now needed in the works were ore, coal and 
a flux. To save expense in manufacture all 
these things had to be at hand, for all are 
heavy and thus costly to transport. The new 
fuel areas — the coalfields — also contained 
iron ore. The ore could often be worked 
from the same mine as the coal, and the 
ores from the coal measures were ch‘ ly 
used during the next hundred years. TL^y 
reached their highest production in 1850, 
and since then have gradually gone down. 
The reason is that the coal measure ores 
are usually costly to work, and it was found 
cheaper, with better transport, to use easily 
worked and thus less costly ores, even if 
they ha'’ to be brought a long distance. 
The coal measure ores are still mii.r'’ how- 
ever, in South Wales, Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire and Scotland. 

Since 1850 fresh supplies of ore have been 
worked. 

I. The red ores of the Lake District, These 
reached their greatest output at the end of 


the nineteenth century. They are high 
grade ores, and their use has gone down 
because the supplies most easily reached 
have now all been worked. 

2. The brown ores in the belt of lias stretching 
across England from Gloucestershire to Cleve- 
land in Yorkshire, The Cleveland district 
was the first to rise to great importance, 
and its success was marked by the rapid 
growth of Middlesbrough; but here again 
the most easily worked ores have been used, 
and the district is going down in importance. 
The busiest regions now arc in Lincolnshire, 
Leicester shire and Northamptonshire, and 
there are important ironworks at Scun- 
thorpe. Corby, Islip, Wellingborough and 
Kettering. 

3. High grade ores from foreign countries. 
Since Britain is not producing enough for 
its own needs, iron ore is now imported from 
Sweden, Norway and Spain. 

Iron ore is still smelted on the coalfields, 
even though the coal measure ores arc not 
now worked, but a large amount of ore is 
also smelted away from the coalfields. In 
early days it was thought to be cheaper to 
carry the ore to the coal, but now manufac- 
turers prefer to move the coal or coke to the 
ore — to the Cleveland district to North 
Lancashire, to Lincolnshire, Leicestershire 
and Northamptonshire. These regions 
together produce half the pig iion of Great 
Britain. The imported ores arc very largely 
smelted in coastal districts, particularly in 
South Wales. 

To sum up, there have been three stages 
in the iron industry: — 

1. Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century the ironworks were placed whei- 
ever there were supplies of oie and 
charcoal. 

2. From 1730 to the twentieth centuiy 
smelting was carried on where 01 e and coal 
or coke could be found. This was on the 
coalfields, and the ores used were first taken 
from the coal measures and later sent fiom 
other regions. 
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3 To-day the iron industry is earned on 
where there are new supplies of ore, and in 
coastal districts, the coal being brought to 
the iron 

Iron goods. — In the manufacture of iron 
goods the iron passes through many different 
stages of treatment. It has first to be 
separated from the ore, for it is not found 
in a pure state, but has other matcnals 
mixed with it. The metal is obtained by 
mixing the ore with coal or coke and lime- 
stone These three materials are packed into 
a blast furnace and put through great heat. 

This furnace is a cylindncal tower about 
70 feet high, built of firebrick and cased 


i^ith sheet iron It usually tapers towards 
the top and bottom. Near the base are 
two holes, the lower one to run off the 
molten metal and the higher for rcmovmg 
the slag. A blast of air is driven through 
the mass in the furnace in order to produce 
a very high temperature. The furnace is 
kept full by the continual addition of fuel, 
ore and limestone from gallenes at the top. 
The molten metal is run into shaped recept- 
acles, called pigs, and the amount of iron in 
each casting usually weighs about one 
hundredweight. The iron thus produced is 
hard, brittle and fairly easily melted. 

At first, cast iron and wrought iron were 
the mam products. The old methods of 
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making steel were too costly for much to be 
done. Cast iron breaks easily and cannot 
be used for purposes where a tough material 
is needed. Wrought iron is tough, but the 
labour of making it is heavy and rather 
^ costly. Inventors in the nineteenth century 
found a way of producing steel on a large 
scale at not too great a cost, and steel has 
been proved capable of taking the place of 
wrought iron. Thus there is now ten times 
as much steel as wrought iron made. 

In the making of steel the pig iron is 
placed in a steel furnace where impurities 
such as sulphur arc burned away. The 
new treatment gave rise to a much larger 
output, because ores can now be worked 
that were thought unfit before, coal supplies 
are sparingly used, and different qualities 
of steel suited to many different purposes 
arc produced. One of the newest methods 
is the use of electric furnaces, but these 
are not at present found widely in 
Britain. 

The uses of iron are countless, and acconl- 
ing to the purpose for which it is needed 
the finished article is made either of cast 
iron, wrought iron or steeJ To-day more 
and more goods arc made of steel, and less 
and less of cast and wrought iron. 

The iron products may be divided into 
three groups. 

I. Goods to which very little remain.' to 
be done after the metal has left the ^el 
furnace, forge or foundry. They are maialy 
castings or mouldings, such as cast iron 
pipes, frameworks for machinery, steel 
girders or supports for buildings and bridges, 
steel plates, wrought iron plates and cast 
or wrought iron hollow ware such as stoves, 
ranges, fire grates and baths. In many to^ms 
is a foi :idry which produces from the pig 
iron the refined cast iron used ft : .'roods 
such as these. Special districts for this 
kind of ironwork are: — 

{a) Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshire, which produce large 
quantities of tubes, baths, tanks and other 
hollow ware. 


(6) Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, West 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and Staffordshire, 
which produce stoves, fire grates and ranges 
of all kinds. 

(c) South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
where sheets for tinplate are made. 

(d) South Wales, North Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, which make sheets for galvanis- 
ing or covering with zinc. 

2. Goods which need to be partly manu- 
factured after the metal has left the furnace. 
These are mainly chains, wire, wire netting, 
wire rope, wire mattresses, bolts, nails and 
screws. The making of such goods is not 
so widespread as the making of the products 
in the first group. They are manufactured 
in the following districts: — 

(а) West Yorkshire, South Lancashire, 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, where wire, 
wire rope and wire netting are made. 

(б) South Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire, which produce chains and anchors, 
nails, tacks, iron bedsteads and mattresses. 

(c) West Yorkshire, Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire, where bolts, 
nails, nuts and screws are made. 

3. Goods produced in special factories 
which are found only in ceitain areas. Such 
goods are tools, machines and engines. 

(a) Engineering is done in many parts of 
the country, but busy areas engaged very 
largely in this work are Lancashire, West 
Yorkshire, Northumberland and Durham, the 
Clyde district and central Scotland, the Black 
Country, South Wales and Greater London. 

(b) Cutlery and small tool manufactures 
are carried on in Sheffield and the district 
around. 

(c) Farming machines are made in scat- 
tered towns in the eastern counties. 

Cutlery. — A special product of the iron 
and steel trade is the cutlery of Sheffield 
and the district around. This region has 
long been famous for its steel trade, which 
was carried on before England became a 
manufacturing country. The advantages of 
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the region for cutlery making were greater 
in the past than at the present day. Five 
streams, including the river Don, run 
together at Sheffield. In the valleys of these 
streams iron ore was found. The valleys 
were covered with forests which provided 
the fuel used in smelting. The streams 
themselves provided power for the blast 
furnaces, fur the hammers, and for the 
grinding mills. The millstone grit of the 
neighbourhood formed good grindstones. 
When coal took the place of charcoal in the 
industry, the Sheffield district had the 
further advantage that it was on a coalfield. 
Its o^v^l supplies of ore are now no longer 
used. Ore is obt ined from Cleveland, 
Lincolnshire and Sweden. The Sheffield 
district makes not only edged tools of all 
kinds but also parts of high speed engines 
that need special steels to stand great heat 
and stresses. The methods of the making of 
special steels have been found out through 
the careful study and experiments of clever 
men called scientists, and the district of 
Sheffield is now famous as the centre of the 
science of ferro-metalliirgy (the working of 
iron). Sheffield l\fis grown to be a larger 
town than Leeds. 

The Black Country. — The greatest number 
of different products manufactured within 
a certain area is found in the midlands or 
the Black Country, This district is known 
the world over for the many kinds and the 
excellence of its metal ware. It is the home 
of the hardware or ironmongery trade, and 
an3dhing from a pin to a railway carriage 
is made. The chief manufacture is of the 
smaller goods, however, because the district 
IS rather far distant from the sea. Here 
articles made elsewhere, many of Sheffield 
steel, are finished off. ‘‘The whole district 
is one great workshop, both above ground 
and below. All night it is lit up with the 
flame of iron furnaces; by day it appears 
one vast, loosely knit town of humble homes 
amid cinder heaps and fields stripped of 
their green by smoke and fumes." The 
centre of the Black Countiy is Birmingham, 


with over a million inhabitants. It lies 
just beyond the south-eastern border of the 
coalfield and makes small goods such as 
pins, screws, jewellery and bicycles. All 
around it are smaller industrial towns for 
which Birmingham is the market. Many 
routes lead to Birmingham, making it the 
centre for all Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
South Staffordshiic and mid-Shropshire. The 
remaining towns specialise — nails at Dudley, 
keys and japanned goods at Wolverhampton, 
brass goods at West Bromwich, needles at 
Redditch, motor cars at Coventry — although 
scores of factories dealing with fittings for 
wireless and other electrical installations, 
plastics, motors, etc., show the advance of 
modern products. 

The growth of railways has given rise to 
another branch of the iron and steel industry 
— engincering—the making of steel rails, 
engines and coaches. We find that certain 
towns have taken up the special production 
of these goods. The towns are not always on 
the coalfields but arc on the main railways, 
and among them are Swindon, Cicw'e, Dei by, 
Glasgow and Ashford. 

Machinery for cotton mills is made in 
Lancashire, and machinery for woollen mills 
in west Yorkshy^, as these are the districts 
in which cotton and woollen manufacturing 
is carried on. 

TEACHINa NOTES 

1. Cast and wrought iron.-~Pig iron can 
be made liquid by heat and cast into any 
required shape. For this operation a number 
of workers are employed. The draughtsman 
prepares the scale drawing of the aiticle 
that is required. Next the pattern maker, 
a highly skilled wood worker, makes a wooden 
model of the article in two halves. The 
moulder then uses these models to prepare 
the sand trays into which the molten metal 
is to be run. A tray is prepared for each 
half, and the two halves when fitted together 
contain the cavity which is the exact shape 
of the metal that is wanted. Finally those 
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who have prepared the molten metal finish 
the work. 

Wrought iron is prepared from the “pigs" 
by what is called the puddling process. 
The impurities are burnt out and the very 
^hot metal is frequently hammered or rolled 
into any required form. The wrought iron 
thus obtained is not brittle and has a greater 
variety of uses than the iron which is cast 
from the liquid. Iron plates, rods and other 
shaped materials are produced by squeezing 
the plastic metal between prepared rollers, 
in what are called 1 oiling mills. 

(If possible, show the pupils samples of 
iron ore, cast iron, wrought iron and steel.) 

2. Steel. — Steel is the hardest variety of 
iron manufactured. The gieat hardness is 
obtained by reducing the percentage of 
carbon in the metal. The smaller the amount 
of carbon the le.ss brittle and harder does 
+he metal become. The word “steel" now 
means not only a variety of metal made from 
iron ore but also iron of excellent quality. 

Special iron ores only are adapted to 
steel manufacture. The presence of phos- 
phonis or sulphur in the ore largely deter- 
min('s the process to be adopted. Special 
varieties of steel arc made with the addition 
of manganese, nickel, chromium or tungsten. 
Manganese steel is extremely hard and is 
used for rock-crushing machinery, saf»«, 
the rims of railway wheels and tramw 
cross lines. Nickel steel is also very hara 
and is used for making the armour plates 
of warships and for the propeller shafts of 
steamships. Chrome steel, again, is exceed- 
ingly liard, and is used for safes, armour- 
piercing shells and rustless cutlery. Tungsten 
steel keeps hard even when very hot, and 
is used for metal-cutting tools. 

3 . Flux. — flux is a substance which is 
mixed with a metal or sorr other material 


to promote fusion. Thus rosin is used for 
soldered joints for electrical purposes. Borax 
is used for silver soldering. Sand is some- 
times employed in the welding of iron or 
steel. Limestone, as a lining for blast fur- 
naces, simplifies the smelting of ore. 

4. Memory work. — {a) There have been 
three stages in the iron industry; (1) The 
first ironworks stood wherever there were 
supplies of iron ore and charcoal. (2) From 
about 1800 onwards, ironworks were built 
on the coalfields, where iron ore and coal 
or coke could be found. (3) The iron trade 
to-day is carried on where there are new 
supplies of ore, and also in coastal distric ts, 
the coal being brought to the iron, (b) Pig 
iron is obtained by smelting iron ore. 
(c) The chief kinds of iron are cast iron, 
wrought iron and steel, {d) Special branches 
of the iron trade are enginecTing, ship- 
building, the making of farming machines 
and cutlery. 

5. Exercises. — {a) How is iron found? 
(i) Why must it be smelted? (c) How is 
iron smelted? (d) Where is the Lake District? 
(e) Where is the Weald? (/) Explain why 
there was once a great iron mdustry in the 
south-east of England, (g) Why did this iron 
industry lose its importance? (h) How was 
the British iron industry savecl from ruin? 
(») From what countries is iron ore imported? 
{j) Name three kinds of iron and tell all you 
know about each kind. (A*) Name some 
counties of England that are noted for iron 
manufacture. (/) Wliat is tinplate? (m) 
Where is tinplate made? (t?) Where are 
farming machines made? (0) How did 
Sheffield become famous fur cutlery? (/>) 
Where is the Black Country} (q) Why is the 
l^lack Country so called? (r) Where arc 
idilway engines made? 
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VII. SHIPBUILDING— POTTERIES 



Launching a Liner at a Clyde Shipyard 

(Class Picture No. io8 in the portMio) 


The story of shipbuilding.-- One of the 

most important branches of the iron and 
steel trade is the building of ships. Coal and 
iron together have changed Britain from 
an agricultural to a manufacturing country. 
The extent of the manufactures has depended 
on Britain's powers of transport by land and 
sea. Manufacturing calls for the collection 
of raw materials, probably from scattered 
parts of the world, into a special district. 
It also requires the work of masses of people 
who in turn need vast quantities of food. 


Britain's manufactures depend entirely upon 
transport, both for getting together raw 
materials and food, and also for taking away 
the manufactured goods to their markets. 
Britain cannot do without shipping. Conse- 
quently the country contains great ship- 
building yards, for there are materials to 
hand for making and launching ships, and 
the British people have done so much 
shipbuilding that they have a great deal of 
experience to fall back upon. 

The shipbuilding districts in the British 
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Isles to-day differ from those of the past, 
because different materials are needed. In 
the past, ships were made of wood — usually 
oak. Where supplies of wood could be 
found near the sea, ships were made. The 
depth of water did not matter, for the ships 
were small. To-day the largest ships can 
be made only in the districts around the 
mouths of the rivers Clyde, Tyne and Lagan 
(on which Belfast stands) where there is 
very deep water. Moreover, the ships of 
to-day are made of iron and steel, and the 
shipbuilding yards have grown up where 
these materials are found at coastal districts, 
as in the cases of the Clyde and Tyne. 

The great shipbuilding yards to-day are 
found in the north of the country. The two 
main regions are (a) north-east England, 
around the rivers Tyne, Wear and Tees, 


and (6) the Clyde district. These two areas 
together produce nearly all the British 
merchant ships made in a year, and the 
number is divided almost equally between 
the two. The few ships not built in these 
areas are made at Belfast, Birkenhead or 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

The growth of the shipbuilding trade on 
the Tyne and Wear is linked up with the 
shipment of coal. This district was the 
earliest coal-exporting region and sent coal 
by sea to London in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. For the coal-carrying 
trade, ships were required. They were made 
in the district of wood obtained from forests 
close at hand, and then, when these had 
been all cut down, timber was brought back 
from Euroi)e in ships that had carried away 
coal. Early boat-building yards were small 
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places usually belonging to one man. A good 
carpenter set up his works on the riverside 
and made small ships. Some of the greatest 
shipbuilding firms of Tyneside to-day are 
owned by men whose forefathers began in 
this way. 

When iron came to be used for ships, the 
industry did not fail in the Tyne and Wear 
districts as it did in other parts of the 
country. Iron and steel were close at hand. 
Small ships and small yards gave place to 
big ships and big yards. The rivers were 
dredged, deepened and widened, when they 
were no longer wide or deep enough for the 
launching of the v^ery large vessels. 

Shipbuilding yards. — ^Along the banks of 
the river Tyne to-day arc twenty shipbuilding 
yards, nine on the north and eleven on the 
south bank, and there are 115 sl4)wayb for 
the launching of vc.ssels. At Jarrow, ore is 
imported and the ship is made and launched 
at the same works. The river Tees, too, 
though not actually on the coalfield, has 
shipbuilding yards at West Hartlepool, 
Middlesbrough and Stockton. 

The building of the John Bower in 1852 
made the Tyne famous as the great centre 
for iron ships. Among the modem triumphs 
of the north-east region arc; — 

(a) The Mauretania, long the fastest 
steamer, crossing the Atlantic in four and a 
half davs. 

{b) The Nelson, a battleship. 

(c) 'Hie Seatrain, a steam ferry train 
boat now serving between New Orleans and 
Havana. 

(d) The building of floating docks for 
Singapore (made at Wallsend) and Welling- 
ton in New Zealand. 

The Clyde became important as a .ship- 
building region early in the nineteenth 
century. Glasgow had grown up as one of 
the ports for trade with the West Indies 
and North America, and this had given rise 
to a demand for ships before the nineteenth 
century. Some of the first iron and steel 
ships were made on the Clyde, one being 


the Comet in 1811, the first steamer to take 
passengers regularly between Glasgow and 
Helensburgh, in Dumbartonshire, on the 
north bank of the Clyde. 

To-day no less than forty shipbuilding 
firms stand on the banks of the Clyde, 
mainly in the twenty miles between Glasgow 
and Greenock. Triumphs of the Clyde are: — 

(а) The Empress of Britain. 

(h) The Queen Mary. 

(r) The Queen Elizabeth. 

The great importance of north-east Eng- 
land and the Clyde has come about through 
their good positions on coalfields and the 
advantage of their eaily start. The actual 
building of .ships has led to the rise of other 
works in or near the shipbuilding towns. 
Such works are the building of ships* engines, 
electrical fittings, freezing machinery, and 
j)lant or machinery lor distilling salt water 
at sea. 

Of the three remaining shipbuilding di.s- 
tricts, Belfast is the most important. Here 
on the banks of the Lagan are some of the 
greatest and most important yards in the 
woild. The coal and steel used in the works 
have to be bi ought from central Scotland 
or Cumbeilgjjd. The distance is not great, 
and the region is excellently suited to the 
building and launching of ships. 

The shipbuilding yards at Barrow have 
arisen from the coal and iron works in the 
district. 

Birkenhead does not stand on a coalfield 
but is linked up with the steel works of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Shipbuilding. — An account of the ship- 
building industry can be made very interest- 
ing by giving a simple description of each 
of the stages of construction in turn. 

(«) The preparation of the slipway .from 
which the boat will be launched. This is 
made on ground sloping to the water in 
which the boat will first float. 

(б) Laying the keel. 

(c) Fitting the ribs to the keel and giving 
them rigidity by transverse girders which 
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will act as supports for the decks to be 
constructed later. 

(d) Construction of the steel hull. Steel 
plates, correctly curved to give the proper 
shape to the vessel, are riveted together and 
secured to the ribs. White hot rivets are 
used, and when these contract the plates 
are drawn tightly together. 

[e) Building the steel decks. J'hese au' 
built on the girders referred to above. 

(/) Partitioning off the intern il compart- 
ments, and completing the steel coustriK turn 
of the hull. 

The steel skeleton of the ship ('an then 
launched and all other work — woodwork, 
fixing boilers and engines, and internal 
fittings and furniture — can be added aftc'r- 
wards. Much of the external painting is 
done before launching. 

A great variety of inatt rials is re(]uirod 
^*ofnre a ship can be r<'ady for sea, and it is 
obviously best if these are available at the 
shipbuilding centri'. 2'imber is required in 
large quantities for covering the docks and 
for the manufacture of ships’ furniture. 
British supplies of timber a’*,' quite inade- 
quate for the needs of the country. Decking 
is made of pine which is imported, and the 
furniture is usually constructed from ma- 
hogany shipped to England from the tropics. 
The shipbuilding centre will thus in ma iv 
cases import timber, and fasnion it into 
required form. 

The best ships' rope is manufactured from 
hemp, which is imported from India and the 
Philippine Islands, and made into rope at 
the ports. 

A large number of small boats and sailing 
ships require sailcloth which is maiiufactuad 
from flax both home-grown and imported. 

Tar, point, lubricating oil, brush(: ^ < ^Is, 
lamps and wire ropes are but a few of the 
other things necessary P ” ships' stores, 
and it is usually found that me shipbuilding 
towns arc equipped with establishments 
for the supply of all that is required. A ship 



and must tlierefore carry stores which make 
it entirely self-supporting. 

Ports.— Sonic ports which are commercial 
and not shipbuilding centres are equipped 
with dry or floating docks in which ships 
can be placed completely out of water in 
order to be overhauled and repaired. The 
hull of a vessel may have to be scraped and 
painted, and boilers or engines attended to. 
Such repairs are often quickly and econom- 
ically carried out at ports where the ships 
arc delivering and receiving cargoes. Engin- 
eers, plumbers, painters, carpenters and 
Iioiler makers are some of the people 
who find employment at a commercial 
port. 

A commercial port must be (i) capable of 
safe approach by large ships, ( 2 ) fitted with 
dinks, wharves and all the equipment for 
handling and storing caigo, and (j) a route 
centre foi the collection and distiibution of 
materiah The great ports of the British 
I'^les are on the cstuarit's of the rivers which 
penetrate areas of large population. Tlius 
London is at the head of the ocean naviga- 
tion of the Thames, Liverpool has its situa- 
tion on the deep water entrance to the 
Mersey, Hull stands on the large opening 
called the river Hiimber, and Glasgow is at 
the head of the deep water navigation of the 
Clyde. The hinterland of each of these ports 
is an area of large' populatmn. Soulhami)ton , 
at the head of Southampton Water, is 
.sheltered by the Isle ol Wight, and has the 
advantage of double tides. Although its 
background may be called a rural area, 
its nearness to London has led to its develop- 
ment as a great port for the largest passenger 
ships afloat. 

Where the rivers of important areas are 
without deep estuaries, protection has to be 
provided for ships either by building break- 
waters or by constructing sheltering piers. 
Plymouth, the important port of call in 
south-western England, is rendered safe for 
ships by its breakwater. Dover, owing to its 
nearness to the continent of Europe, has been 
made a port by the construction of an arti- 
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ficial harbour, and it is now one of the busy 
“cross-channel" towns. 

The Potteries. — One of the most ancient 
trades in the world is the making of pots. 
Even the women of the New Stone Age 
knew the art of pottery, and in {he British 
Museum are beautiful Grecian vases nearly 
3,000 years old. 

Kitchen earthenware, such as jugs, jam 
jars and basins, is made from brown clay, 
but porcelain is manufactured from kaolin, 
the white china clay sent by ship from 
Cornwall and Devon tc Liverpool, and fhcnce 
by canal to the Potteries. The man who made 
the Potteries famous was Josiah Wedgwood, 
1730-1795. He was the first to use kaolin, 
and it was due to his efforts that the canal 
from the Mersey to Stoke was made. 

In the making of china, the clay is ground 
up with water and mixed with bone ash to 
give it transluccncy. A lump of it is then 
placed on a flat wheel which is kept spinning, 
and the potter by moulding the clay with 
his hands makes it into any shape he pleases. 
The vessel is then put into a warm drying 
room for about a week. 

When dry it is turned in a lathe and 
smoothed, then placed in a fireproof, box 
and baked in a kiln. The heat of the kiln 
is terrific (2,282® F,) and bakes 'the pottery 
as hard as a stone. During this firing the 
vessel shrinks to two-thirds of its original 
size. After firing it i.s decorated, dipped in 
glaze and baked again. The finished goods 
are finally packed in crates and sent by 
barge along the canal to Liverpool or 
London. Water transport being smoother 
en.sures safer delivery than transjxirt by 
road or rail. 

The chief towns of the Potteries stand in 
a line along the Trent-Mcrsey canal. All of 
them — Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke 
and Longton — are joined together under the 
name of Stoke-upon-Trent. “The buildings 
of the Five Towns are buildings of ovens 
and chimneys — their air is as black as their 
mud — they bum and smoke all night, so 
that Longton has been compared to heU." 


TEACHma NOTES 

1. Types ol ships. — ^The teacher should 
refer to the wonderful variety of ships 
engaged in carrying material and people to 
and from British ports, and should encourage 
the pupils to collect pictures of these ships. 
Barges propelled by hand or tide, sailing 
barges, small coasting vessels, tramps, oil 
tankers and great liners are but a few of 
the vessels to be seen at any of our large 
ports. 

2. Pottery, a traditional industry.— Pottery 
is an unsurpassed example of the inlluence 
of tradition in causing an industry to remain 
ill a particular ])lace. In "The Potteries" 
half the population has been engaged in the 
work for two centuries, and such a virile 
deep-rooted pride in craftsmanship has l)een 
built up as to oulwc'igh all other factors - 
proximity to raw materials, sources of power 
and markets, and case of tiansport— on 
whicli industries depend. 

3. Memory work.~~(a) Ships keep Britain 
supplied with raw materials and food, and 
take away manufactured goods to foreign 
markets, [h) The districts famims for ship- 
building are found around the rivers Tyne. 
Wear and Tecs in north-east England, 
the Clyde in Scotland and the I^gan in 
Ireland, (c) Ibese districts are in good 
positions on or near coalfields, and close to 
deep river mouths, {d) China clay from 
Cornw^all and Devon is made into pottery 
at Stoke-upon-Trent. 

4. Exercises.- -(a) Why do the manufac- 
tures of Britain depend on transport? 
(ft) Which are the greatest shipbuilding 
districts of the British Isles? (c) What 
first brought about the making of ships in 
these districts? (d) Why have these areas 
kept their importance? (e) Of what were 
the early ships made? (/) What is the chief 
material used in shipbuilding to-day? (g) Tell 
what you know of the different kinds of 
ships. (A) Name some famous modem ships. 
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(») How are the Belfast shipbuilding yards manufacture of steel. (Z) Name some of 
supplied with coal and iron? (j) Explain the largest ports in the British Isles, (w) How 
these words: — slipway, keel, hull, deck, is clay taken from Cornwall to the Potteries? 
(ft) Explain how shipbuilding provides work {n) How is an earthenware jug made? 
for people other than those engaged in the (0) Of wliat use ore canals? 


VIII. THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES-WOOL 



York, from ihe City Walls 


The story of cloth making in England. — The textile industries are those in which 

The textile or cloth making trade to-day cloth is woven from fibres such as wool, 

employs over one million workers. More cotton, hemp, jute, sisal and silk. The first 

workers are employed by this trade than by two, w^ool and cotton, are the most impor- 

any other branch of manufactures. More- tant. The W'ool trade is the older of the two. 

over, the cloth-making trade produces the We have proofs that cloth making was 
greater share of the nation’s wealth, for one- carried on in Britain when the Romans were 

third of the exports of the country are here, and it is mentioned from time to time 

textiles. dowm to Norman days. It was not until 
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the Middle Ages, however, that wool came most famous of tliein was John Kempe, 
to play a great part m the growth of the who lived hrst at Norwich and afterwards 
country's trade At first, British weavers moved on to the Lake District I he foreign 
lacked the skill to produce anythmg but the weavers settled chiefly m London, York, 
roughest of cloths, so all the spare wool Norwich, Rochdale, Manchester, Kendal, 
went out of the countiy to Binges, Client Halifax and Bristol From the Flemish 
and Ypres, the great cloth making centres weaveis English workmen acquired the skill 
of I iirope Ihe manufactured cloth which laid the foundations of later success 
found markets throughout western Europe With the growth of the cloth trade in our 
and in Britain, where it was bought at a islands the export of law wool fell rapidly, 
high price, which gave the Flemish weavers and the export of cloth took its place 
good profits In the thirteenth century English weavers began to thrive at the 
England began to have a cloth trade of its expense of the Flemish Jhcir success was 
own Edward III invited foreign weavers so great that the farmers turned to sheep 
to come over to Engla^ d and teach the rcaiing rather than to croj> glowing The 
Fnglish to weave good quality cloths The breeds of sheep were irnpiovtd and larger 
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numbers were raised. By tlie sixteenth 
century the woollen cloth trade was firmly 
established in this country, and it was, 
until the nineteenth century, the most 
important industry next to agriculture. 

During the Middle Ages the actual making 
oi the cloth was carried on in the cottages. 
Women and children spun the yam by hand, 
and men wove the cloth on hand looms. 
The wool workers had become a very impor- 
tant body of people, and for the advantage 
of their craft they formed themselves into 
guilds. In the weavers' guild of London 
each man was his own master, and employed 
assistants journeymen, and also appren- 
tices, who in their turn, when they had 
learned the trade, could set up as masters. 

In the sixteenth centuiy the trade passed 
into a second stage. Capitalists began to 
appear -men who bought up the raw wool, 
shared it out among the spinncis and collected 
I’ 3^arn; then they divided the yarn among 
a number of weavers, collected the cloth, 
and sold it. The capitalists sometimes 
gathered the workers together in one build- 
ing. This pl.iii was f(jllo\ved by John 
Windicombe and Jack of Newbur}”, and in 
this plan lay the beginnings of the factory 
system. 

The present day factoiy system came 
about through the inventions of wonderful 
spinning and weaving machines in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and 
these inventi(jns were further lielpcd by the 
use of steam power to drive the machines. 
The old spinning wlieels and hand looms 
soon grew' emt of date. The new machines 
were used first in the cotton trade and 
afterwards in the woollen industry. The 
demand for coal led tc^ the rise of the 
industry in districts where coal was at hand. 
Before coal came to be used the woollen 
industry was scattered up and down the 
countr}^ wherever there were sheep and 
supplies of pure, soft water which were 
needed in the making of the cloth. The 
eastern counties, the western counties, the 
northern counties, Wales and Scotland all 
made cloth. Each district produced a special 
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cloth of its own. There were Norwich 
fustians, Kentish broadcloths, Devon kerseys 
and Kendal greens. From being widespread, 
the cloth industry in the nineteenth century 
had become settled in a few districts, and 
in one place in particular, viz., the coalfield 
region of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where more than three-quarters of the wool 
workers in the country now live. Other 
areas of woollen manufacture to-day are 
(i) East Lancashire, which is a branch of the 
West Riding area, (2) the Scottish Border 
and the Tweed, (3) the West Country, 
(4) Leicestershire, and (5) Wales. 

The trade has long outgrown the home 
produce of wool. Vast quantities have to 
be imported each year. These are brought 
largely from Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Argentine and Uruguay. The 
chief ports to which the wool comes are 
London, Hull and Liveq')Ool, and smaller 
amounts arc taken in at Southampton, 
Bristol, Mancliester and Leith. 

Cloth making. — In the manufacture of 
cloth, many different processes or methods 
of treatment follow one another, some of 
them being combing, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and finishing. In early days each of 
these processes was carried out by special 
people. There were spinners, weavers, dj^ers 
and fullers. In the w^orsted trade, the pro- 
cesses are still carried out by ditferent 
firms, but in the woollen trade now it is 
usual to find all the processes at work in one 
factory. The worsted trade requires long 
wools which make strong, reliable threads 
in the cloth. The woollen trade uses short 
wools and wool rags, so that the threads in 
the cloth arc finer than in worsted material, 
and, after weaving, the cloth is felted, or 
pressed and rolled until it becomes matted. 

In an area twentj'-fivc miles from east to 
west and thirteen miles from north to south 
is grouped more than three-quarters of the 
whole number of British wool workers, and 
in East Lancashire, just outside this district, 
is another group. Tlie West Riding is the 
most important producing region of the 
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British Isles for both woollens and worsteds. 
During the last one hundred and fifty years 
some forty towns have grown up and spread 
towards one another, so that they now form 
one great manufacturing area containing a 
million and a hall people. 

This district had ceitain advantages which 
helped the industry in the past as well as 
in the present. The Pennine moorlands 
made good sheep pastures. The Pennine 
streams provided supplies of pure and soft 
water needed for washing and scouring, and 
also provided power which was used in the 
manufacture of woollens. In the ^.hrinking 
and felting processes thn igh which woollens 
have to pass, waterwheels were used to 
work the rough wooden hammers with 
which the cloth was pounded in fuller's 
earth and water. The fulling mills were the 
earliest textile power mills in the land. 

The use of machines, and of water power 
for the spinning frames, gave the Pennine 
region still more advantage over other 
areas. Then, when coal came to be used to 
produce steam power, the West Riding had 
the further advantage of being on a coal- 
field Thus the industry became firmly 
established in the West Riding, and went 
forward by leaps and bounds, while in other 
parts of the country it dwindled away. 
Norwich gave place to Bradford ; small 
cottage industries gave place to the mighty 
Yorkshire mills. Woollen cloth is still made 
in the Cotswold villages and in the Tweed 
and Cheviot districts, but elsewhere the 
craft has gone. The industry in the West 
Riding is now found chiefly in the river 
valleys of the middle Aire, Calder and Colne, 
Within this area special districts produce 
special kinds of cloth. 

I. Worsted manufacture. In the northern 
region, particularly in the ^ 'alley of the 
middle Aire and its tributaries, the worsted 
industry is carried on. Bradford is the 
centre of wool combing and the worsted 
trade. It is, indeed, the great market for 
the whole of the wool industry. It is the 
chief buyer of raw wool and the chief exporter 


of yam and cloth. Other worsted towns 
are Halifax, Shipley, Bingley, Keighley, 
Crosshills and Otley. The kinds of cloth 
produced are worsted coatings and suitings, 
showerproof and waterproof cloths, dress 
goods of many kinds for ladies' wear, and 
linings for suits and overcoats. 

2. Woollen manufacture. The Leeds dis- 
trict, the region to the south and south-west 
of Leeds, and the Colne and Calder valleys 
are given up mamly to the woollen industry. 
In the Colne valley fine cloths and tweeds 
are made. Morley, Batlcy and Dewsbury 
are centres for felts, velours and flannel, 
and for "shoddy" cloth, which is made 
from yams that have been used bi^fore. 

3. Both industries. The worsted and 
woollen trades overlap each other in some 
ol the towns. Leeds, Halifax and Wakefield 
have both woollen and worsted .spinning 
and manufactures. Halifax makes carpets 
and other heavy woollen goods. 

The woollen industry has set up a demand 
for macliinery, and therefore some towns 
such as Keighley, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax 
and Huddersfield make machines for the 
cotton and woollen mills. 

The largest town in the West Riding is 
Leeds, with a popflTktion of nearly lialf a 
million people. It stands in the middle of 
the Aire valley and is the meeting place of 
many routes. It commands the Aire Gap 
through the Pennines to Lancashire and 
Liverpool, and links up roads from other 
valleys and routes across the hills. Leeds 
has not such an outstanding position in the 
woollen trade as Manchester has in the 
cotton trade. Spinning and weaving are 
carried on, but these arc not its chief work. 
Wool woikers take the fourth place only in 
the population of the city of Leeds. Because 
it carries on many different industries, 
Leeds is marked off from the other towns of 
the West Riding. Its chief trade is the 
manufacture of clothing. 

The making of macliines for the mills, 
and the collecting and carrying of goods to 
and from different places are industries 
almost as important as the clothing trade. 
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A great many people are engaged in the 
building, woollen and printing trades. 

The Aire Gap. — In olden days people lived 
mainly on what they produced, and knew 
yery little about any part of the world 
excepting the district in which they dwelt. 
They used skins for clothing, and stone for 
weapons and tools. When, however, they 
came to require textiles for clothing, better 
houses and more varied food, they went in 
search of the new materials, and thus routes 
gradually developed. At first, these were 
rough pony tracks leading over hills and 
across fords; but when wheeled transport 
came into use the routes kept to low ground. 
Thus it was that gaps in the hills became 
immensely important. 

Of such gaps the Aire Gap is probably 
the most important in the country. It cuts 
through the middle of the Pennines, which 
eparate the two great manufacturing areas 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. The river 
Kibble flows in the west opposite the Aire 
in the east, and the two valleys provide the 
only easy route through the Pennines by 
which railways and roads can pass. Conse- 
quently, the traffic using the Aire Gap is 
very heavy. A canal has also been cut 
through the gap. 

The roads lead to Liverpool on the west 
and to Leeds on the east of the Pennines. 
Because of its position, Leeds has become 
one of the largest towns in Yorkshire, and 
the groat distributing centre for the West 
Riding, of which half of the population is 
concentrated in the Aire valley. 

The Tweed and Cheviot region.— This 
region stands next to the West Riding in 
the number of people employed in the 
woollen manufacture. The chief centres are 
Hawick, Galashiels, Selkirk and Peebles. 
The trade is a very old one. In early days 
it depended upon supplies of raw wool from 
the sheep reared near by on the Southern 
Uplands, and on a plentiful supply of pure 
water from the streams in the Southern 
Uplands. To-day the industry has further 


needs. The sheep of the Southern Uplands 
are largely the black-faced breed with 
coarse wool, which is not suited to the 
making of high-class goods. The best quality 
raw wool has now to be imported. Coal 
has come to be used for power instead of 
water. The region is not on a coalfield, but 
obtains supplies from the Midlothian field, 
near Edinburgh. 

The region makes high-class goods for 
which there is a special sale. Some of these 
are Scottish tweeds, fine woollen underwear 
and high grade hosiery. The trade has gone 
ahead in spite of the lack of coal and good 
wool. It has spread beyond the Gala and 
Teviot valleys. There was not space enough 
for the growth of Galashiels and Hawick, 
so mills were built at Selkirk to cope with 
the extra work. 

The cloth largely made in the Scottish 
border towns is called tweed. Its origintil 
name was "twiir* or '*tw'ecl,'' and it came 
to be called ''tweed*' through an error in 
writing on the part of a London clerk. 

The west ol England.— In the west of 
England the woollen industry is scattered 
in the valleys of the Cotswold Hills, where 
supplies of wool and water were once 
plentiful; and in the counties of Gloucester- 
shire, north-west Oxfordshire, north Wilt- 
shire and Somersetshire. The trade is now 
but a shadow of its former self, but is still 
famous for certain classes of woollen and 
worsted goods, such as riding tweeds, whip- 
cords and rugs. The chief towns are Stroud 
in Gloucestershire (where both woollen and 
worsted manufactures arc carried on), Trow- 
bridge in W'iltshire, and Witney in Oxford- 
shire. Witney is noted for its blankets. 

Leicestershire. — In this district the chief 
product is yam to be used in the hosiery 
and underwear trades. The manufacturers, 
however, do not use this yam only, but also 
silk, artificial silk and woollen yarn bought 
from the West Riding. All kinds of under- 
wear. sports coats, jumpers, football jerseys, 
sweaters, scarves and bathing costumes are 
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made, as well as hosiery. The chief centre is 
Leicester, and other wool manufacturing 
towns are Loughborough, Hinckley, Melton 
Mowbray and Wigston. 


TEACHING NOTES 

1. Introductory. — An interesting introduc- 
tion to this lesson might be made by placing 
a pupil in front, and encouraging the class 
to talk about the materials of which his 
clothes arc made and where the garments 
were manufactured. The teacher might then 
write a list of garments 'ii the blackboard 
and state oj)posite each the name of its 
material and the place oi niamifactun'. 
Any pupils whose relatives should chance 
to be employed in the making of any of the 
garments might be able to add information. 
Pictures, sketches and photographs should 
be shown. A talk upon raw materials might 
follow, and if possible specimens should be 
shown of raw wool, cotton, flax and silk. 

2. Spinning and weaving.- Practically all 
the fibres used in textile manufacture need 
spinning fii.st, and weaving is a subsequent 
process. Spinning consists in twisting the 
ccmparatively short fibres int(j long thu^ads 
or yarn, and such threads should b<‘ of 
uniform thickness anti strength. In weaving, 
two sets of threads are used: the warp is 
stretched lengthwise in the loom and the 
weft is run across the machine and is trans- 
verse to the cloth. The wett threads are in 
shuttles which move backwards and for- 
wards between the warp threads, and the 
warp must be the stnmger threads. Coarse 
threads can be spun from fibres while dry', 
but for fine yarns some damping is always 
necessary. The nature of the damping 
depends upon tlie character of the fibre 
to be spun. In the case of cotcon, water is 
used, but for wool an oil is necessary. It 
is usually olive oil that is used for wool 
damping. Let the children examine a piece 
of woollen cloth, and find the warp and weft 
threads. 


3. Fibres used in industry.— Fibres are 
used very largely in the manufacture of 
the clothing of mankind, in the preparation 
of materials for his dwelling place, and 
in the production of useful articles used in 
industry. The pupils should be familiar 
with the chief tilings made from the impor- 
tant fibres of the world. 

Fibre. Chief materials manufactured. 

Cotton . clothing, calico, thread. 

Wool . clothing, carpets, blankets. 

Flax . linen, sailcloth. 

Silk . cloching, furnishing— curtains, «*tc. 
Jute . sacking, floor coverings, canvas. 
Hemp . rope, string. 

Coir . matting, coarse rope. 

Mohair . tabic coverings. 

4. Memory work. — (^0 Biitain is famous 
throughout the world for textile or woven 
goods. (6) Some of th(» fibres woven aie 
wool, cotton, liemp, flax, jute, si.sal and silk. 

(c) Weavers who came from Flanders in tin* 
reign of Edwaid ITT. taught the British 
peojile how to make clotli of goo(i quality. 

(d) The invention of spinning and weaving 
machines and the uso'i^)f steam jiowi'r cauM'd 
the rise of tin* tactoiy system, (e) The chief 
areas for wool iiiaiiiifactuie arc tin* West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, the Srottish Bolder 
and the Tweed and Lcirc'sti rshiie. (/) Vast 
quantities of law wool aie sent to Britain 
from Australia, New Zealand, South Afih'a 
and the Argentine, (g) The wool is shipped 
chiefly to the ports of London, Hull and 
Liverpool. (//) In the West Hiding are 
pastures for slieep, puic water tor washing 
the W'ool, and coal to produce the steam 
power for the machines, (i) Bradford is the 
centre of the worsted trade, {j) L(‘eds com- 
mands the Aire Gap through the Pennincs, 
is the meeting place of many routes, carries 
on a great transport trade, and manufactures 
wholesale clothing and machines for the 
factories, {k) The Tweed and Cheviot region 
in Scotland makes high-class tweeds, fine 
woollen underwear and high-grade hosiery. 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



rUBl-!C 

Dari inuton 

(The '' Rocket " attached to a lender and woi’on, 
three bales of cotton and a bull's head) 
Bristol 


Arms 

IsLL OF Man 

(The Isle of Man KneeN to England, kuks at 
Scotland, and spurns Ireland *’) 

Leeds 
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(/) Leicester is noted for hosiery, sports 
coats, jumpers, football jerseys and under- 
wear. 

6, Exercises. — (a) W^at do we mean by 
the textile trade? (b) Wliat fibres are used 
in it? (c) Wliich was the chief cloth-making 
country in the Middle Ages? {d) What trade 
was carried on between England and that 
country? (e) IIow did the English become 
successful at cloth making? (/) Explain why 
the West Riding of Yorkshire was suited to 


woollen manufacture in the past, (g) What 
brought about the building of factories for 
the woollen trade? (A) Why did most of the 
factories spring up in the West Riding? 
(t) What other parts of Britain are noted 
for their woollen trade to-day? (j) ^^^lich 
countries send raw wool to Britain? (A) Name 
the chief ports for tliis wool. ( 1 ) Why is 
Leeds the largest town in the West Riding? 

(m) What industries are carried on in Leeds? 

(n) Tell all you know about the woollen 
industry in Scotland. 


IX. THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES-COTTON 


The story of the cotton trade.— The cotton 
trade of this country has by no means such 
a long history as the woollen trade, but it 
has had a wonderful growth. Two hundred 
years ago the cotton industry scarcely 
existed, but one hundred years later it had 
become more important than the older 
woollen industry. To-day it is the greatest 
of all the manufacturing industries in this 
country, giving emplojincnt to some 620,000 
workers. The export of cotton goods is higher 
in value than that of an/ other manufacture. 

Unlike the woollen trade, which first 
made use of supplies of British wool, the 
cotton trade has depended from the very 
outset upon supplies from abroad, for the 
cotton plant grows in warmer lands than 
Britain. 

Unlike the woollen trade, which at its 
outset was widely scattered, the cotton trade 
from the first grew up in one special area 
only. This was south and cast Lancashire. 
The region was chosen for m ny reasons. 
What were they? 

Cotton, unlike wool, needs a damp climate 
for the spinning and weaving of the threads. 
The cotton fibre is brittle and likely to snap 
unless it is woven in damp air. The western 
half of the British Isles has a mild, mois^ 


climate all the year round. Thus any part 
of western Britain might have been chosen 
for the cotton industry if the choice depended 
only upon climate. 

Western Britain is high and rugged in 
many places, and these parts were not suited 
to become manufacturing areas. The lowland 
districts were the lands around the mouth 
of the river Severn, tTe Cheshire plain and 
the Clyde valley. Of these three, the Lan- 
cashire district adjoining the Cheshire plain 
became the seat of the cotton trade, because 
it was already noted as a place for the manu- 
facture of woollen and linen goods. In this 
part, money to lay out on new w'orks and 
skilled labour were to be found. 

The early cotton goods were not made 
entirely of cotton At the outset the spinning 
of the fibre was done by hand. Hand spin- 
ning could not give the extra twist to the 
thread that made it really strong, so cotton 
yam was not used for the warp threads upon 
which the strain is greatest in weaving. 
The strong thread was supplied by either 
a linen or a woollen thread, and cotton was 
used for the weft. For supplies of linen, 
Lancashire was in a good position, because 
flax was grown across the sea in northern 
Ireland. 
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Clever Lancashire men then began to material could be made quickly and any 
make experiments with machines and at width, 
length invented some for sjnnning and 

weaving that laid the foundations of the John Hargreaves, of Blackburn, invented, 
great cotton trade of to-day. about the year 1764, the “spinning jenny,*' 

, in which a wheel turned many spindles at 

John Kay, bom near Bury in Lancashire, once, and a moving framework carried cotton 
made a “flying shuttle" which ran by or wool to the spindles. This machine, how- 
machinery through the warp threads. Until ever, could spin only weft yam. 
this invention, the shuttle had always been 

thrown through the threads by hand, so Richard Arkwright was bom at Preston 
that the width of the material had not been and lived later at Bolton. In 1768 he invented 
more than a man's reach; or else, for w’ider a "water-frame" for spinning thread, in 
materials, two men had been required, one which the threads passed through rollers 
on each side of the loom. Kay’s invention on their way to the spindles. The rollers 
did away with the need for two men, the stretched the threads and the spindles 



Unloading Cotton at Manchester Docks 
(C lass Picture No. no lu tbc porl(ulio) 
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twisted them by turning round. Arkwright's 
machine could therefore spin twisted 
yam, which was strong enough for warp 
threads and more even in tlmkness and 
more regular in twist than any spun before. 

Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, invi'iiled a 
spinning inacliine whu li did the work of 
the spinning jenny and water-frame in one. 
He called it a "mule." It could spin both 
fine and stout thread, and was useful for 
either warp or weft. I he thread could now 
be spun so quickly that a weaving machine 
was wanted to increase the output ol cloth. 

Edmund Caylwright, a cleigMuan in 
Leicestershire, in 17S7 iincrited a loom on 
which the weaving luai hine^ of to-day are 
based. Thus at the end of the eigliteenth 
centuiy both spinning and w^^aving machines 
had appeared in Lancashire. They were 
taken up gradually, and <it length the textile 
industry passed fiom the cottage to the 
factory. 

Power wTis needed to drive the new 
TnaeliiiKTV. Arkwright's spinning fiann* was 
driven by water, and ( onse(juentl\ spokiTi 
of as the "water-frame," llie mills for 
spinning, therefore, .sprang up where water 
power could be found Th(’ streams fiom 
the Pennines and the Rossendale forest 
were plentiful, and mills grew up along their 
valleys. Then, at a later date, water power 
gave place to steam power. Coal was now 
required. The Lancashire coalfield was on 
the spot, and there was no need for the 
industry to move to fresh fields, or to stand 
tlu‘ burden of pajdng for the transport of 
coal. The spinning and weaving factories 
tended to move towards the roalfudd, and 
great manufacturing towns grew up in the 
place of scattered mills. 

To sum up, the cotton trad has settled 
in Lancashire because: — 

(1) The district has a damp climate 
suited to the spinning and weaving of cotton. 

(2) Cloth making was already being done 
there. The wool and linen mills were used 
for the cotton material in its early stages. 


Money and skilled workmen were at hand for 
the new industry. 

(3) The inventions of clever men aided 
the growth of the trade. 

(4) There were plentiful supplies of water 
(a) for power to drive the machinery before 
steam power was used, and [b) for use in 
bleaching, dyeing and printing. 

(5) Good and plentiful supplies of coal 
were found in the district. 

(6) A port was needed to take in the 
supplies of raw material, and this port was 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool was in a good position near the 
coalfield and grew along with the cotton 
industry. The porl has the advantage of 
being on the we.st coast facing the countries 
from which supplies of raw cotton are 
drawm. Within the British Isles Liverpool 
is well placed, for it has open roads to all 
the great centres of population in London, 
the midlands, the West Riding and north- 
east lingland. 

The early port for the import of cotton was, 
however, not J^iverpool but London. Raw 
cotton formed part of the return cargoes of 
boats trading on the Meditcrrani’an S(‘a. The 
chief su[)i)lics of raw cotton came from the 
eastern countries of the Mediterranean 
region, particularly Tuikey and Cyprus. It 
was not until the end of ihr eighteenth 
ceiitur}" that London became second to 
Liverpool foi cotton importing. This was 
due to the ii.se of the West Indies, and at a 
later date the south east states of the United 
States of Ameiica, as cotton growers and 
exporters. 

Lancashire now draws its supplies of raw 
cotton mainly from the United States of 
Ain«Ti« a .ind l'.g\ pt OiImt sdukcs*)! supply 
are Imli.i, tlu Siulari, Uganda and tlit* \\(*st 
Indies. Jndi.in (otton, set ond in cpiantity 
in world impoit.nne, is slioit st.i[>led and 
generally uii'.uit.dile h>i the line work ol 
LaiK.isliiie mills linpio\eni(‘nt m quality, 
however, is bringing it in(rcasingl\ into u.se. 

The cotton trade in Lancashire to-day,— 

The early cotton workers did both spinning 
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and weaving under one roof, but the two 
processes have gradually been separated. 
Some firms are engaged entirely in spinning 
and others in weaving. The towns around 
Manchester in the southern half of the manu- 
facturing district mainly contain spinning 
factories. In the towns in the northern part 
of the area, the yam spun by the southern 
towns is woven into cloth. 

Liverpool is the greatest cotton market 
in the world. Four-fifths of the raw cotton 
imported into Lancashire passes through 
its clocks. The other fifth goes directly to 
Manchester by the Manchester Ship Canal. 
Manchester is the great market for the 
finished goods. 

The imported raw cotton is sent from 
Liverpool to the spinning mills which lie 
around Manchester in the south-east of 
Lancashire. It travels mainly by rail, but 
more and more is now being taken by motor 
;md some still goes to the mills by 

canal. 

The chief spinning towns arc Manchester, 
Stockport. Ashton, Mossley, Oldham, Roch- 
dale, Bury, Bolton, Ileywood and Wigan. 
Diffeient towns spin different kinds of 
cr)tton. The best b-gyptian or Sea Island 
cotton, with long fibres, goes to Bolton and 
Manchester and the towns near by, while 
the sliurter fibied American or Indian cotton 
goes to the Oldham, Rochdale and Stockpe^rt 
districts. 

'rh(' spun yarn is sometimes sent to 
weaving sheds in the same town, but the 
greater part goes northwards to the weaving 
towns be5^ond the Rossendalc hills. In the 
valleys of the Ribble and its tributaries 
the Lancashire Calder, the Darwen and the 
Douglas, lie the chief weaving towns— Colne, 
Nelson, Buinley, Accrington, Blackburn, 
Darwen and Preston. In the north -cast, 
the weaving has spread beyond the county 
into the vallcj^s of Yorkshire, nd is carried 
on at such centres as Skipton, Barnoldswick 
and Farby. 

Manchester is the great exchange between 
the cotton spinning and weaving towns. 
At the Manchester Royal Exchange the 


spinners are put into touch with the 
weavers. 

After the yarn is woven, the cloth made, 
which is known as "grey cloth," has yet to 
be "finished." Some of the "grey cloth" 
is sent abroad to be finished, but the greater 
part goes through one or all of the three 
processes of bleaching, dyeing and printing 
in the Lancashire district before it is sent 
to the warehouses of Manchester. 

All the three processes require a plentiful 
supply of pure water all the year round. 
The Lancashire district is well watered. 
The mills are scattered along the sides of 
nearly all the streams from the Colne and 
Clitheroe southwards to the border of the 
cotton region. The mills are often found 
in almost moorland areas, very rlifferent 
from the districts in which the factories 
of the big spinning and weaving towns 
stand. 

The enormous amount of cliemical stuffs 
such as alkalis used in the bleaching, dyeing 
and printing trades has led to the growth 
of chemical works in the Mersey basin. This 
*s the greatest region in the world for the 
manufacture of alkalis. The foundation 
of the industr}'' is common salt. Rich salt 
mines arc found in the Cheshire plain around 
Northwich, and salt is also du^; near Fleet- 
wood, in north Lancashire. 

A second trade whicli is the direct out- 
come of the growth of the cotton industry 
in south Lancashire is tlie making of textile 
machines. To-day the spinning and weaving 
machines made in Lancasliire arc the best 
in the world. Some 20,000 men are engaged 
in this work, and the machines that tliey 
make find markets not only in I.^ncavshire 
and Yorkshire but also abroad. The cliief 
centre is Oldham, but nearly ever}’ town 
has some branch of the trade, the largest 
wi rks being at Manchester, Bolton, Accring- 
ton, Bury, Blackburn, Burnley and Ileywood. 

The "finished" cloths pass from the 
finishing works to the Manchester ware- 
houses and packing houses. Packing in 
Manchester is an important industry, and 
is in the hands of special firms. 
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Manchester is the business centre, shopping 
centre and amusement centre of south-east 
Lancashire. It is the meeting point of many 
routes Roads along and across the nver 
Mersey join at Manchester. Hcie the 
Pennines are at their nariowest, and there 
are routes through them from Manchester 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire. Liverpool 
IS easily reached, and the cuttmg of the 
Ship Canal has added to Manchester the 
trade of an ocean port 
The Manchester Royal Exchange is the 
core of the cotton textile industry It is 
the place where most of ^he business is done 
"Spmners and weaving niastcrs, yam sellers, 
cloth sellers, merchants, bleachers, dyers, 
printers and finishers attend Manchester to 
do busmess. Great numbers go every day, 
but Tuesdays and Fridays ire the special 
maiket days. On these days 12,000 men 
attend Manchester to buy and sell something 
which has to do with the cotton industry " 


The Lancashire cotton industry spreads 
beyond the county borders mto Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, to Macclesfield, 
Congleton, Hyde and Stalybridge in Cheshire, 
to Leek in Staffordshire, to Marplc, New 
MiUs, Hayficld and Glossop in Derbyshire 
and to Saddlowurth in Yoikshire. 

The cotton industry of the Glasgow district 

— Glasgow IS Manchester on a small scale. 
The cotton industry settled here from the 
earliest days of cotton manufacture. The 
district is in the west of the British Isles 
and thus has a damp climate There is also 
a coalfield close at hand All branches of the 
work are carried on The Paisley mills 
produce sewing cotton famous throughout 
the world 

The cotton industry of the Biitish Isles 
IS one which manufactures goods very largely 
for expoit. Onc-scvcnth only of the produce 
IS bought at home, the rest is sent abroad. 



Gborgb Square, Glasgow 
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TEACHINa NOTES 

1. At the factory. — Raw cotton is imported 
in bales, each bale weighing about 500 
pounds. The contents of the bales when 
opened are seen to resemble a rather dirty 
white mass of cotton wool. On close inspec- 
tion the mass is found to consist of a tremen- 
dous number of short fibres. Sometimes, if 
it should be what is called *‘long staple" 
cotton, the fibres are an inch and a half in 
length, but in the case of "short staple" 
the fibres average about half an inch in 
length. The fibres are matted together, and 
the first operation is willowing. The machines 
for this purpose have revolving rollers 
covered with spikes which shake the material 
free from all dust and dirt. The fibres become 
loosened but are still more or less entangled. 
They are then passed into another machine 
and rolled into layers which resemble sheets 

wadding. The carding machine then lays 
all the fibres parallel to one another and 
produces a round, thick, soft and untwisted 
mass of raw cotton. By the next operation, 
in the drawing machine, a thinner and 
stronger mass is obtained which is then 
ready for spinning. When spun, the cotton 
is called yarn, and its fineness is denoted by 
what are cdlled " counts/’ which means the 
number of lengths of threads, each 840 yards 
long, contained in i lb. of the yarn. The counts 
vary from i8’s up to about loo's and beyond 
that the threads are twisted in two-fold yarn. 

2. Weaving. — The cotton yarn is dehvered 
from the spinner either on bobbins or in 
large balls or "cheeses." The thread.s arc then 
run directly on a beam for inclusion in a 
loom and, for better class goods, constantly 
bruslicd, or are first strengthened by treating 
with starch solution and then drying over 
heated cylinders. Finally actual weaving 
takes place and the weft threads are inter- 
locked with the warp. 

3. Bleactiiiig and dyeing. — Very few fibres 
are produced by nature in tlie colours required 
by man. So-called white fibres are not pure 
white, and the need for coloured material is 


obvious. Textile goods are bleached to bring 
them to a standard white colour. The nap 
on the material is singed off by passing it 
rapidly between gas jets. It is then soaked 
in water, boiled in a milk of lime solution, 
washed again, boiled in water containing 
soda and then soaked in a liquid containing 
bleaching powder made of lime and chlorine. 
Finally it is washed, mangled, dried and 
packed. The chemical industry is thus 
essential for textile work. 

The old dyes werp made from cochineal, 
or from the juices of plants and trees. To-day 
most dyes are made chemically from coal 
tar. Vegetable dyes are stains, but chemical 
dyes produce the required colours by 
chemical change on the cloth which must 
previously have been dipped into a prepared 
solution of some oxide of a metal. Man- 
chester specialises in the dyes suitable for 
cotton material. 

4. Specialisation. — The great number of 
operations in the manufacture of cotton 
material indicate the need for specialisation 
of work. It is impossible for all the machinery 
and human skill for the complete manufac- 
ture to be concentrated in one towm. 
Consequently there have arisen spinning, 
weaving, dyeing and bleaching towns as well 
as places for the building of all tlie requisite 
machinery. Thus Liveipool and Manchester 
have become cotton ports and maiket 
centres; Oldham and Bolton, in the area 
of damp air near the Penninos, specialise 
in spinning; Burnley, Blackburn, Preston 
and Bury arc w'ea\ing towns. Bolton has 
a great bleaching and dyeing industry, 
Manchester manulacturcs machinery, and 
St. Helens and Widnes manufacture chemi- 
cal materials needed by their own factories 
and by those in other towns carrying on 
similar work. 

5. Public Arms. — Here are legends which 
have been handed down concerning the 
armorial insignia of Glasgow. 

The Arms refer to a number of stories, and 
the different emblems recall several legends 
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told of St. Kentigem, or, as he is sometimes 
called. St. Mungo. This saint, who died 
c. A.D. 602 was the first bishop of Glasgow. 
There is a legend that some of the saint's 
enemies had put out the church lights, and 
that St. Kentigcm thereupon commanded 
a bough to burst into a blaze in order to 
rc-kindle them. The tree in the centre 
represents the bough of the legend. The bird 
perched upon the tree stands for the pet 
robin of St. Serf, which, when it died, St. 
Kentigern is said to have brought to life 
again. The church and see of Glasgow were 
founded by St. Kentigeri ; this is represented 
by the bell which hangs irom the tree. 

There is another account of the bell 
emblem, which states that it stands for a 
consecrated bell brought from Rome by St. 
Mungo on his return, toward.^ the end of his 
life, from the sacred city; nnd which was 
preserved in the College at Glasgow, until 
the Reformation, or even later. This bell, 
called St. Mungo's Bell, was tolled to warn 
the citizens to pray for the repose of a 
departing soul. 

The storj^ of the salmon with a ring in its 
mouth is a highly romantic legend. A queen 
of Cadzov had given to a certain knight a 
ring which had been a present from her 
husband. The King had his suspicions on the 
matter, and becoming very angry, considered 
how best he could revenge himself. It 
chanced that the King and his court were 
out on a shooting exj>edition on the banks 
of the Clyde, when the King saw the knight 
sleeping soundly under a tree. To verify 
his suspicions, the King looked in the 
sleeping knight's pouch and found the ring. 
In great wrath the King flung the ring into 
the Clyde, returned home with all speed, 
and demanded, on pain of death, that the 
Queen should show him the ring. On this 
the Queen sent her maid to he knight to 
ask for the ring, which of course had dis- 
appeared. In this dilemma the Queen turned 
to the good bishop Kentigern, and implored 


his help, after confessing her fault and her 
sorrow for it. The good bishop believed in 
her contrition, and promised to a.ssist her. 
He sent one of his servants to fish in the 
Clyde, and gave him orders to bring to him 
the first fish he should catch. This was done, 
and the fisherman brought to the bishop 
and laid at his feet a huge salmon ; the 
bishop drew from its mouth the very ring 
the King had flung into the river, and St. 
Kentigern gave it to the Queen with his 
blessing. Thus owing to the good offices of 
the benevolent St. Kentigern, the Queen 
was able to produce the ring to her husband, 
and her life was saved. 

6. Memory work.“-(rt) The cotton industry* 
is carried on in baneashire and near the 
Cly'de e^tuaiy. (/;) In these distiicts the 
climate is damp, there are excellent ports 
and plentiful supplies of coal and water. 

(c) Raw cotton is iinpoited from the United 
States, Fg5q>t, India and Ea.st Africa. 

(d) The cotton industry of Lancashire has 
given rise to the growth of chemical woiks 
and the making of tc'xtilo machines. 

7. Exercises. (rt)Tiive as many reasons 
as you can why cotton goods are made in 
Laiicashiie. (h) What is tlie differetu'e 
between spinning and weaving? fc) How 
wtTC machines woikecl befoie the invention 
of steam engines? {d) I’A'plain why Liverpool 
has ('orne to be sucli a gieat ptjit. (c) Winch 
countries send supplies of raw cott(^n to 
Britain? (/) How do the cotton towns clilfer 
from one another? (g) Write out a list of 
the cotton towns of Laruashiie. (//) Tell all 
you know about Manchcstoi. (i) What 
cotton goods are made at Blackburn? (j) To 
what other trad(\s has the cotton industry 
given ri.se? {k) Which town in Scotland is 
famous for sewing cotton? (/) In which 
river valley does it stand? {m) What is 
done with the cotton goods? 





SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Sks of Glasgow 
Edinburgh 


Public Arms 


Stirling 

Prrblbs 
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X. FISHERIES OF THE BRITISH SEAS 


The continental dielf. — ^The British Isles 
are set in the midst of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world, and are therefore the 
home of the greatest sea-fishing industry. 
Some 10,000 ships, nearly all of which are 
steam or motor propelled, take part from 
points all round the coasts. 

The number of fishermen is about 50,000, 
but the totaJ people < spending upon the 
fishing traiie is quite hve times as many, 
if fish merchants, fishmongers, salesmen, 
hawkers, buyers, cleaners, curers and carriers 
are included. 

The chief fishing centre is the shallow water 
of the continental shelf. The shallowest 
part is the North Sea, which becomes muie 
and more shallow towards the south. The 
Straits of Dover are less than 100 feet deep. 
The fioor of the North Sea is broken up by 
ridges and banks. The Dogger Bank is nearly 
7,000 square miles and less than 20 fathoms 
deep. (A fathom is a measure of 6 feet used 
mainly in sounding or testing the depth of 
the sea.) If St. Paul's cathedral were pla9ed 
upon the Dogger Bank, the dome would 
stand above the level of the wdter. The 
western edge of the Dogger Bank is only 
60 miles distant from the Yorkshire coast. 
The Irish Sea is a little deeper, and contains 
pits to the depth of 250 fathoms. Deeper 
water is also found to the south-west of 
Ireland. 

The shallowness of the seas is of great 
importance with regard to the supply of 
food for the fish. In deep waters little light 
is able to pass through, and there is but little 
life. In shallow waters tiny living plants 
and animals abound. These ere tures, spoken 
of generally as plankton, depend for their 
life upon a certain amount of light, air and 
the salts of the sea. Plankton is to the 
life of the sea what green pastures are to 
the life of the land. Countless small sea 
creatures feed upon the plankton, and these 


in their turn form the food of the larger 
fish. 

Kinds ot fish. — Fish can be divided into 
two main groups according to their habits 
and natural homes: — (a) demersal — fish that 
live at the bottom, and (b) pelagic — fish that 
live near the surface. 

Demersal fish live at or near the bottom 
of the sea, but their eggs float near the top, 
mixing with and forming part of the plank- 
ton. When still young, the fish leave the 
surface waters and go to the bottom, where 
they feed mainly on small shellfish such as 
shrimps, crabs, mussels, sea snails and 
limpets. Haddock, cod, hake and whiting 
are the chief kinds of ilenieis.il or bottom 
fish. 

Pelagic fish live and are caught near the 
surface. The eggs of most of them, the 
herring for one, are laid at the bottom on 
rather shallow and rocky ground. The surface 
fish feed upon plankton. The chief kinds of 
pelagic fish are TTerring, mackerel and 
pilchard. 

The shallowness of the seas round the 
British Isles is of vast importance not only 
as providing plenty of fish food and thus 
plenty of fish, but also as greatly assisting 
the fishermen in their work. 

Methods of catching fish. — There are four 
methods of catching fish employed by fisher- 
men round the British Isles. Some of the 
methods are used solely for catching bottom 
fish and others for surface fish, while some 
are employed to catch both kinds. 

The trawl . — The chief method of catching 
bottom fish is by using the trawl. The trawl 
is a wide-mouthed cone-shaped bag or net. 
Its mouth is usually 70 feet wide and its 
length no feet. It is drawn along the 
bottom of the sea by a boat which travels 
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at 2 i knots. (A knot is a unit of speed equiv- 
alent to 14 miles an hour.) The towing move- 
ment of the vessel keeps open the mouth of 
the net just as the breeze fills out and bears 
up a kite. The lower part of the net disturbs 
the fish, which rise from the sea bottom. 
Some find their way into the bag and gradu- 
ally collect at the narrow end. Escape is 
impossible because of a flap a short distance 
from the mouth. This allows the fish to 
enter but not to come out again. The trawl 
is let out on warp-wire made of steel of the 
liighest quality. The trawl warp must be 
able to stand a great deal of stretching and 
bending without breaking, for it is put to 
veiy sudden and heavy strains. Often a 
mile in length, it is coiled round the drum 
of a winder. When the trawl is thought to 
be full enough the warp is W'ound up and 
the net hauled on board. The knot at the 
end of the bag is untied, and the fish — hake, 
iiai'but and plaice — fall into an enclosed 
space prepared for them. The empty trawl 
is then “shot" again, and the men set to 
work to clean and pjick the fish. Some 
three to four hauls are made daily. 

Vessels using the trawl are called trawlers. 

The line. — ^Another method of catching 
the bottom fish is by means of the line. 
This is the chief method used off the New- 
foundland Banks and in Norwegian wateis, 
but is not important in England. (SJee 
Vol. II., page ^05.) 

The Stine. — The newest method and 
perhaps the most remarkable one in deep 
sea fishing is seining. It has been used by 
British fishermen since 1921 only, but was 
employed by Danisli fishermen before that 
date. The method is making headway as 
is shown by the fact that vessels are now 
being specially built for the work. 

"Seining differs from trawl fishing chiefly 
in that the net is moved while the vessel 
remains still. The boat sails out with a bag 
of nettmg fastened to the centre of a hauling 
rope often a mile long. She chooses her 
fishing area and here is moored a float 


called a buoy. To the buoy is fastened one 
end of the strong hauling rope made of 
Manila hemp and more than two inches 
thick. The vessel now takes a course m the 
shape of a triangle, the buoy marking the 
top of the triangle, and the shortest side of 
the triangle being opposite the buoy. As 
.she sails she lets out the hauling rope and 
net, the net being in the middle of the 
shortest side of the triangle. Returning 
then to her starting point, the buoy, the 
ship stops, and the motor-winch aboard 
gradually winds in the triangle of rope and 
net. The two ropes on either side of the 
net moving inwards and towards the ship 
stir up the bottom fish towards the path 
of the approaching net. When the net is 
alongside, the fish are baled out with a 
huge landing net until the catch is small 
enough for tlie seine to be hauled aboard." 

jf he drift net. — The chief method of 
catching surface fish such as herring, mackerel 
and pilchard is by means of the drift net. 
The net is lowered straight down into the 
sea so that it harigs as a wall in the path of 
the fish. A wall of netting sometimes ten 
miles in length is built up of a number of 
oblong pieces. Ihey are held up by floats 
which keep the upjHjr edge some two fathoms 
below the surface. The meshes or open 
spaces of the net are an inch across for 
herring, and larger or smaller for other fish. 
As the fish drive against the net they push 
their heads through the meshes beyond the 
gills which prevent their being dra>Mi back 
again. Wlien the nets are hauled in the fish 
are shaken out. 

“The vessels which fish the herring are 
known as drifters. They are small steam- 
boats about 90 feet long and with a speed 
of gi knots. A drifter's crew is ten men, 
and she generally carries ninety cotton nets, 
34 yards long and 13 yards deep. The 
vessels usually leave port in time to read) 
the fishing grounds about two hours before 
dark. They then shoot the nets across the 
tide, the wind taking the vessel away from 
them. This task is sometimes helped by 
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the vessel's power. The nets are joined 
together by short lengths of rope. 

"About dawn the vessels begin hauling 
in the nets under steam, the nets being 
hauled over the side into the shi})'s hold.** 

The success of drift net fishing depends 
on the fact that herring, mackerel, pilchards 
and other kinds of surface fish swim near 
the surface in great shoals, often containing 
millions. The macktTcl and the pilchard 
live in the southern waters of the English 
and Bristol Channels. The herring come to 
all parts of the waters around the British 
Isles. They appear at ^‘gular times off the 
coasts of these islands in large mimbiTs, 
and after a short stay, during which they 
lay their eggs, depart. It is an error to 
suppo.se that the fish themselves come to 
settle southwards with the fishing season. 
Herring of difhTent kinds, appearance and 
quality spawn or lay their eggs off different 
parts of the coast at different seasons. Thus 
the Manx herring spawns in September 
and is rich in fat; the Welsh in November 
and l)t‘cember and is poor in fat. The 
Hebrides fishery, the centre ol which is 
Stornoway, begins in May, and the Orkneys 
and Shetlands in June. The fishery reaches 
Blyth and Shields by mid- July, Grimsby by 
the end of July, Yanuouth and Lowestoft 
by early October, and Devon and Cornw^all 
m December. 

The drifters "follow** the herring. In the 
early sea.'»on they gather at such ports as 
Lerwick, in the Shetland Isles, and Peter- 
head, in Scotland. Later in the season they 
are at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Over 
1,000 vessels meet at these ports at the 
height of the season, and as many as forty 
million herring have been put ashore in one 
day — nearly a herring per head of tlie 
population. The people of the British Isles, 
however, do not buy all thesr herring. The 
industry is built upon export trade. Fish 
will not remain fresh for very long. It must 
be sold quickly or cured in some way or other. 
The herring jiorts are visited not only by 
the drifters and their crews but also by girls, 
usually Scottish, who prepare the fish for 


pickling and curing. Pickling is the most 
usual process before exporting. It is a state 
in which the fish remain sound and good 
for about two years. Large pickling estab- 
lishments arc to be found at all the fishing 
ports of the east coast of Scotland and at 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Thousands of 
girls arc employed. They go in the early 
season time to the Shetlanil Isles, and by 
November they have reached Yarmouth. 
The herring are placed in a cleaning trough 
and the girls clean each fish with a sharp 
knife, at the same time grading the herrings 
into three or more sizes. The fish are then 
packed into barrels in layers ami sprinkled 
with salt, a barrel containing from 700 to 
1,200 fish according to quality. The lierring 
arc left to settle for a day or two, the salt 
and blood mixing and forming a pickle. 
The barrels are afterwards filled up and 
again allow'cd to settle for some days before 
the final dressing takes place before ship- 
ment. Russia and Gcrm.iiiy have fornu’d 
the chief markets in the past. Italy and 
Greece buy quantities of "red'* honing 
wliich are pickled first and then placed in a 
kiln where they are smokeci. 

Herring arc also preserved by two other 
methods — (a) kipper making, and (^) bloater 
making. In the case of kippers, the herring 
aie cleaned, opened, salted, flattened out 
and fastened in rows to wooden latlis 
supported on a frame. They aie then hung 
in the smoke of smouldering W'ood chips, 
usually oak. For the production of bloaters, 
the herring arc salted but not opened, and 
more lightly smoked. 

Fishing ports. — The fishing industry to-day 
is carried on mainly at a fi‘W' special ports. 
In the past, nearly every haven and harbour 
was a fishing port, but very many of these 
to-day remain old-world ])laccs with a few 
small craft hired to visitors during the 
summer months. These are reminders of 
the days when the fish were caught close in 
to the shore and for a market near at hand. 

To-day the markets arc largely overseas. 
The vessels are driven by steam power, 
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which permits them to go much fartlier 
afield, and calls for the use of quantities 
of coal and icc, and for trade in a few centres 
specially suited to it. Docks have been 
built for the trawlers, special arrangements 
are made for coal supplies, and ice shoots 
are i)rovided at some of tlie ports. 

The herrings are dealt with chiefly at 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Yarmouth is one 
of the oldest herring centres of England. 
The fishery was carried on here in the time 
of Henry I. who granted a charter to the 
town in 1108. There is a good harbour at 
the mouth of the river Yarc, and the banks 
of the river mouth arc lined with wharves 
and (juays. \'ann(>iitli has n large fleet of 
steam trawlers, drifters and iimtor ships, 
which is greatly augmented m the honing 
season in autumn by fleets from nortluTii 
ports. Low'cstoft, n few' miles along the 
coast, is a rival of Yarmouth ami at Ijoth 
p.M,.- i\ great deal of fish is prejiared for 
export. Large cjuaniities, however, im- 
mediately on landing an‘ boxed in ice for 
•juick despatrli by rail to J-oridon, wiiilsl in 
order to maintain snjiplies in tlie shojis out- 
side the season many are frozen in blocks 
of icc and preserved fresh. 

The traw'ler’s catch is brought into port 
cither by the ship herself or by a cutter or 
carrier. The herring ports are trawd ports 
also, for the herring fishery has its season 
only, whereas trawling is carried on all the 
year round. 

The great trawd port is Grimsby, on the 
south side of the Humber. It has special 
dock:> controlled by the Nortli-Ea>tein 
Regional Board of Britisli Raihvavs and has 
a fli'et of several hundred ships. Hull, 011 the 
north side of the Humber, and the sccoml 
largest trawd port, is older than Grimsln'. 
I'dcetw'ood in north Lancashire w the chief 
fishing port of tlu' west coast, whilst 
Aberdeen is the great centre of Scotland. 
Other fishing ports of less importance are 
Wdford Haven, Norlli Shields, Swansea ami 
Newport. 

Three things arc needed for the success 
of a trawl port —(a) satisfactory harbourage, 
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(b) nearness to fishing grounds, and (c) near- 
ness to a large centre of population. 

Speed must be used in all dealings in fish — 
smartness in packing and quickness in 
delivery to the railway. Special trains 
called "fish specials," consisting of fish 
vans only, leave the chief ports once or 
twice a day for London, Birmingliam and 
Liverpool. The fisli vans are built so as to 
keep the fish as fresh as possible. They 
are well ventilated to keep cool and have 
stone floors provided with drains. When 
the train arrives, the vans are unloaded 
quickly. The fish is put into fleets of motor 
vans and carts drawn by horses, and taken 
to the wfliolf‘salc market or direct to the 
shops. The fish landed in the morning is 
packed and sent off the same day and is 
on sale in the shops the next morning. 

The great market for the fish trade is 
Billingsgate, again a very old one. It is well 
placed to receive supplies either by rail or 
by water. It is on the north bank of the 
Thames, close to London Bridge, and 
trawlers and cutters can unload direct into 
the market. It is near all the great raihvays, 
in the heart of the city, and roads lead out 
from it to all parts. Billingsgate is at its 
busiest from three o’clock in the morning. 
Tlie fish is sold by samples. Mc^st of it does 
not enter the market but is kept in lorries 
standing outside in Low'cr Tliames Street. 
Samples of the fish are taken in to the 
market and displayed and sold. 

The Billingsgate fish porters carry the 
fish Ihixcs on their heads. Their hats are 
shaped like straw hats, but are made of 
stiff, hard leather, usually shining W'ith fish 
scales. 

TEACHINa NOTES 

1. Aberdeen. — Along by the north-eastern 
coast of Scotland runs a plain on which 
barley and oats arc grown, and cattle 
pastured. At one part of this plain the 
Highlands come down almost to the sea, 
leaving only a very narrow* road along which 
all the coastal traffic has to pass. Where 
the chief river of this strip of land is crossed 
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stands the city of Aberdeen, and from it 
railways and roads lead in many directions. 
Here there are large granite quarries in the 
Highland rocks, and most of the buildings 
of Aberdeen are made of this rock, thus 
giving rise to its title of the "Granite City." 
Aberdeen is the headquarters of the northern 
fishing fleet, consequently there is a great 
number of fish-curing factories in the city 
and one of the largest fish markets in 
Britain. At Aberdeen also there arc ship- 
building yards, engineering works, paper 
factories and granite-polishing works. 

2. Inverness. — ^The Highlands are cut into 
two by a deep valley called Glcnmorc — the 
great glen — which separates the North-West 
Highlands from the Grampians. The sea 
has entered at each end of this valley, and 
in the middle are three long lakes, stretching 
for fifty miles between Inverness in the east 
and Fort William in the west. The lakes 
are joined by the Caledonian Canal. Inver- 
ness is known as the "capital of the High- 
lands," and guards the eastern entrance to 
Glenmore. There was a castle heic in the 
Middle Ages, and aiound it many stirring 
events took place. To-day Inverness is a 
market tovm and a seaport; it carnes on 
an important trade in cattle, and holds a 
large wool fair every year. Fort William, 
at the other end cf Glenmore, stands at 
the foot of Ben Nevis, the highest mountain 
in the British Isles. 


8. Milford Haven, in South Wales, is one 
of the fine harbours of the British Isles. In 
the Middle Ages this port was the starting 
place for travellers to Ireland, but nowadays 
they sail from Holyhead, which is reached 
by a railway crossing a long bridge over 
the Menai Strait. Milford Haven is the 
chief fishing centre of Wales. It is the home 
of a large trawler fleet, and special trains 
take its fish daily to many towns including 
London, Manchester and Cardiff. Since it 
deals with so much fish there are ice works 
in the town, and about 250 tons of ice are 
made daily. 

4. Public Anns of King's Ljmn.— The 

dragons' heads from which issue the crosses 
are said to typify St. Margaret, the patron 
saint of the town. According to an old 
legend this saint having been converted to 
Christianity in her early youth was obliged 
to flee from her home. She became a 
shepherdess in a far-off land, where she was 
captured by a wicked lord, and, on refusing 
to live with him. was cast into a dungeon 
where she was immediately swallowed by a 
dragon. St. Margaret, inside the creature 
which had lx>ltcd its food, began to pray, 
and on making tlTe sign of the cross the 
dragon burst open and St. Margaret 
escapctl. 

(Further information on Fishing, with 
illustrations and maps, is given in Volume 
I., pages 492-501-) 


XI. LONDON 


London the monster.—London is like a 
monster — the most tremendous monster in 
the world — that has gathered within its 
grasp a vast tract of countr^ upon which it 
set its imprint with buildings of concrete 
and iron girders, of bricks and mortar. Year 
by year new districts were taken in, and 
other old landmarks disappeared. Shady 
lanes and green fields rapidly changed into 
roads and rows of houses. Hollows were 


filled in and hills levelled down. Brooks and 
rivulets were no longer allowed to sparkle 
and bubble above ground, but they followed 
a dark and dreary course through under- 
ground pipes. The feelers of the monster, in 
the form of railways and motor roads, 
pretend to take the Londoner farther and 
farther into the country, but they really 
take the town into the country. 

London is a wonderful place, not only for 
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Its size, but aku for the many different kinds advantagf s have made I ondon what it is> 
of work done in it As a road and rail How did its site come to be chosen^ Wli} 
centre it is linked with all parts of Great has its impoitaiKc nc\Lr p:one down, but 
Britain By its sUamship lines its airways grown f\cr gic iter with the pissing of tiine^ 
and its telegiai)li system it is linked with The answers to these questions arc to be 
ah parts of the woilel It is a meeting pcint found very largely in the position, climate 
for land and sea routes, and this has led and soil of the I ondon district 
to its becoming a maikct and a jiort, and The capital of the British Isles lies in the 
therefore a great manufactui mg, banking fai south east coiner of the islands It does 
and busine^^s centre also not stand in the centie of the countiy as do 

London is not all these things alone Berlin and Madrid Wliy did neithci Birming- 
however London is a capita^ —a centre for ham nor I iverpool, botli more cential than 
law making — and its importance is world- London, use to become the capital? The 
wide, because it is the greatest city m the answer to this question may be found m the 
world fact that until coal began to be used for 

steam power England was not a manufac- 
Reasons for London’s greatness. — ^lowhat turmg country, and northern England had 
IS the greatness of London duc^ What not a large population Most of the people 
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lived in the south and east, v^heie the soil 
and clim.dc \tcre more suited to cro]) 
growing than in either the noith or west. 
Another important reason why the capital 
came to be in the south-east was because 
that part of England lay near tlie continent 
of Europe. The Thames was the main gate- 
way into Britain from the continent. London 
grew up at the point where the river mouth 
narrowed. 

London’s earliest importance la}’, however, 
not in its being a port, but a crossing place 
on the Thames. \Vc find in Roman limes 
that a settlement was made at the point 
where the river could be forded, and later 
the ford gave place to a bridge built slightly 


lower down the river, lo tlic Romans the 
Thames was a barrier between the land 
lying t(j tlie north and tlie land lying tri the 
south. The river had to be crossed, and the 
easiest crossing could be made at London. 
All the main Roman roads ^spread out- 
wards from London. The cliief road from 
the continent led from the different ports 
along the Kent coast to Canteibuiy, and 
thence through Rochester on to London. 
After crossing the liver the roads ran 
(i) northwards — the Ermine Sticet, ( 2 ) north- 
w'cstw’ards — the Watling Street, and (3) w'cst 
wards to Staines, Silchester and Bath. 

The choice of the actual site of London 
W’as settled by the position of two hills, the 
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first high ground close to the river on the 
north bank. These hills rose about fifty 
feet above the flood plain of the Thames, 
and on them to-day stand St. Paul's cathe- 
dral and Leadenhall market. The hiUs 
provided dry ground, and could easily be 
defended from attacks by enemies. More- 
over, two streams, the Walbrook and 
Turmill brook, and many small springs 
rising from the gravel hill slopes, provided 
a plentiful and good water supply. A wall 
was built round the city to protect it. The 
wall had many gates, and their names 
remain in London to this day — ^Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, Moorgate, Cripplegate, Alders- 
gate, Newgate and Ludgate. 

The Romans laid the foundations of 
modem London. The making of the roads 
turned Tx)ndon into a great route centre. 
The building of the bridge gave it a second 
importance — that of a port. Sea-going 
vessels no longer sailed up the river farther 
than London Bridge, and London port 
grew up below the bridge. Modem London 
Bridge stands near the site of the old Roman 
bridge. 

The coming of the Romans brought 
England into regular dealings with the 
continent. This intercourse almost ceased 
during Saxon times, but began again after 
the Norman conquest. 

During the Norman period London 
developed rapidly. There are rich remains 
of this period, such as the famous Tower 
of London, Westminster Abbey, parts of 
the Temple church, Bow church and South- 
wark cathedral. The first stone bridge was 
built across the Thames in the twelfth 
century, and its importance should be fully 
realised. It became the meeting point 
for the peoples of Kent with those of East 
Anglia, and the meeting point of water 
routes in two directions on he river. The 
bridge was sixty yards lower down the river 
than the present bridge, which was begun 
in 1825. It had a chapel in the middle 
and two rows of houses. One house was 
for a time the residence of the lord 
mayor. 


London had near it the part of England 
that was most important in those days. 
The navigable and commodious Thames was 
also then, as now, close to a busy part of 
Europe. Facing the river, on the continent, 
the Scheldt and the Rhine, both great 
highways for early trade, helped in the 
development of London, and the Thames 
was also in touch with the early routes which 
used the English Channel. 

During the Middle Ages London was the 
great port for the export of raw wool and 
cloth. 

The building of wharves and quad’s look 
place as the port grew larger. Directly 
behind the quays lay the markets and ware- 
houses. The names of streets and wards 
in the city to-day tell of the traffic and 
industry of past ages — Chcapside, Eastcheap, 
Cornhill, Vintry, Bread Street, Friday Street, 
Poultry. (The old word "chepc" meant 
market.) The chief London markets of to-day 
are as follows: — 

Markets of London. 

Smithfield . meat, poultr>', fisli. 
Leadenhall . poultry, game. 

Baltic . . jjrain, oils. 

Mark Lane . grain, peas, beans, len- 
tils. 

Mincing Lane . tea. 

Billingsgate . fish. 

Hatton Garden . diamonds. 

Wool Exchange , wool. 

Covent Garden . fruit, vegetables, flowers. 

Since the Middle Ages the port of London 
has grown tremendously. After the great 
discoveries of new lands in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries men went out and 
settled in countries overseas, and London 
came to trade more and more with them. 
The port of London has grown larger below 
London Bridge. At first the boats unloaded 
their cargoes at the wharves and quays 
along the river side, but when bigger ships 
came to use the port in greater numbers, 
large docks or basins had to be built out 
from the river banks to provide shelter for 
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them. The soft soil of the banks and the 
London clay made the work of building 
the docks fairly easy. The trade of the 
port of London has passed through four 
stages, (i) luxuries — very costly goods. 
(6) semi-luxuries — less costly and more 


generally needed than the first kind of 
goods, (3) bulky goods, and (4) machinery. 
The docks are specially used for one 
or the other of these kinds of goods. 
The oldest docks stand nearest London 
Bridge. 


Position and trade 0! London docks. 



Dock, 

Distance in miles Goods, 

from London Bridge. 

Name of country 
sefiding goods. 

I. 

St. Katherine, 

1820. 

London, 

1805. 

I 1 

1 

l \—2 ' 

Spices, gems, j 
ivory, wine, wool 

East Indies — spices. 
Portugal, Spain, 
France — wines. Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, 
New Zealand— wool. 

ll. 

West India, 

1802. 


Sugar, rum, 
tobacco. 

West Indies, 

Mauritius. 


East India, 

1806. 

5 i 

Sugar, caipets. 

West Indies, the East 
(carpets). 

III. 

Surrey Commercial, 
1805. 

2 

1 

Timber, grain. 

7 imber— Sweden. Nor- 
way, Finland, Poland, 
Russia, Canada. 


Millwall, 

1864. 

4 

Timber, grain. 

Grain — Canada, Argen- 
tine, U.S.A., India, 
Australia. 


Royal Victoria, 
1855 - 

6 

Fruit, meats. 

Meat — Argentine, New 
Zealand, Australia. 


Royal Albert, 

1880. 

b 

1 

Fruit — Australia, New 
Zealand, S. Africa, 
Spain, Italy, France. 


George V., 

1921. 

' 9 

1 

1 

' »i »» 

1 

1 

1 

H ft 

IV. 

Tilbury, 

1931- 

26 

1 

1 

j Machinery export 

1 and passengers. 
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The Docks of London 


TTic docks do not deal with the whole of the 
floods entering the port. The cniiiloymcnt of 
riv'er policemen and the building of up-to- 
date w'harves and w'archouscs have made 
London river as important as the docks. The 
wharfingers who own the wharves have lleets 
of steel barges called lighters which carry 
goods to the warehouses from ships lying 
in the river, and also from ships in the 
docks. 

London as a road centre. — The great 
market behind the port prevents its trade 
from going down, but that market would not 
have become so great nor be always growing 
greater unless the port wTre well linked up 
with it. The Romans made London a road 
centre and it has remained so down to tlie 
present day. The rise of motor transport has 
added greatly to the value of the roads in 
modern times. Some of the Roman roads are 
still used, and other roads have been made 
to meet the needs of the ever-growing 
streams of traffic. 


The Kent Road, leaving south-east London, 
leads to Rochester and be3T>nd Canterbury 
to the Kent coast. 

The Edgware runs north-west into 

the midlands as the Watling Street. 

The Mile End Road, crossing the Lea at 
Bow, makes for Chelmsford and Norwich, 

The Bishopsgate and Kingsland Roads pass 
north along the gravel plain overlooking the 
and become the Great North Road to 
York and Edinburgh. 

Oxford Street leads west to U.<bridgc, 
Oxford and Worcester. 

IHccadilly runs west to Hounslow and 
Maidenhead, and from there [a) to Bath 
and Bristol, and [h) to Staines, Winchester 
and Southampton. 

London as a rail centre.— The railways arc 
of great importance to London. As in the 
case of the roads, London is the centre of the 
railways. All the railways end on the out- 
skirts of the city. The lines run in all direc- 
tions, and gaps through the Chiltern hills 
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Main Railways centring on London. 


Railway, 

Terminus, 

Route. 

Gap. 

B.R. Eastern 

Liverpool Street 

{a) Ipswich, Norwich, Yarmouth. 


and North- 

11 

(6) Cambridge, Ely, King's I.^nrin. 


Eastern Re- 
gions 

King's Cross 

Peterborough, (irantham, York 
Ncwcasth*. Scotland. 

Lea valley 


Marylebone 

Aylesbury, R ug b v , Lei ces t er . 

Nottingham, Sheffield. Maii- 
che‘^ler. 

Misbourne. 

ILK. London 
Midland Rc- 

St. Pancras 

Be^dford, Leicester, Derby. Leeds, 
Carlisle 

Lea valley. 

ginii 

J^uston 

Kugby, Stafford Crewe, Carlisle 

Lea valley. 

H.R. Western 
Region 

Paddington 

n 

(a) Princes Risborough, Banbur\-, 

Bi rmi ngham , Shrewsbury . 

Ch'^ster, Birkenhead. 

(b) Reading, Bristol, Exeter. 

Penzance 

Wyc valley. 

Goring. 

R. Southern 

Waterloo 

(rt) Basingstoke, Salisbury, Exeter. 

Wye valley. 

l^egion 

Charing Cross 

# 1 

Victoria 

(b) Guildford, Portsmouth. 

(а) Rcigate, Brighton. 

(б) Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, Hastings 
(a) Ashford, Folkestone. 



(b) Chatham, Dover. 


and Scmlh D('wns provide easy ways through 
to the districts lying beyond. 

In addition to the main railways, there 
are underground railways or "tubes.'* Alto- 
gether there are some 700 railway stations 
oil Greater London. Trams and motor- 
omnibuses run in all directions, and 
thousands of taxi-cabs ply for hire. It is 
calculated that by train, 'bus, or other 
public conveyance some. 4,200,000,000 
passengers travel in Greater London during 
a year. The prc'^ent population of London 
is well over eight millions. 

On the cast and south-east coasts are 
numerous watering-places which serve as 
holiday centres for thousands of Londoners. 
The largest of them is Brighton — "London 
on Sea" as it is often called — and others of 
importance are Southend-on-Sea, Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Eastbourne, Folke- 
stone and Hastings. 


London^s continued growth. — As Londem 
has grown in imiiortance and its industries 
have become greater in number so its 
ixipulation has growm also. At first the 
people lived within the walls of the city. 
Beyond the walls lay scattered villages 
which had st'ttled upon the gravel patches 
where good water supplies could be found. 
As London grew, it gradual!}’ spread beyond 
the walls, and village after \nllage was 
swallowed up in the growing town. Two 
things have greatly aided the spread of 
Lonclon — engineering and improvements in 
transport. 

Engineeriftg . — Through this work the city 
has been given an excellent water supply 
and proper drainage. The moisture has been 
drawn off from marshy districts around, 
so that it has been ix)ssiblc to build upon 
them. The water supply of London has 
been taken from many different places. It 
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came first from the springs and streams 
gushing up out of the gravel, but with the 
growth in population these became impure. 
The river Thames itself was then used, but 
this also became unfit to drink. The water 
is now brought from streams at a distance, 
such as the Lea and the New river, and it 
is also drawn from artesian wells -sunk to tap 
the water supply underneath the chalk layers. 

Improvements in transport . — Quick trans- 
port allows the population to live outside 
the city and travel to town daily from 
districts thirty miles and more away; 
transport, too, a.ssists Industries and fac- 
tories to grow up on the main railway lines 
and roads near London as well as along the 
Thames. 

The north-east and south of the city in 
particular are given up to manufactures. 
London is the greatest manufacturing city 
in the British Isles. It has no sptcial 
industry. Its w’orkers are employed for the 
most part in many different trades which 
wait upon the needs and luxuries of a great 
capital. London's importance as a great 
manufacturing town has been achieved 
through having at hand a large supply of 
raw material drawn from all quarters of the 
globe. Engineering, electrical and motor* car 
manufactures, leather, soap, sugar, confec- 
tionery, preserves, rubber, paper, chemical, 
glass, oil, furniture and timber works are but 
a few of those that could be named. The 
factories lie mainly to the cast of London 
Bridge in touch with the docks and wharves 
of the river. The west end of the town is 
the home of the lawyers, doctors, architects 
and the professions generally. In the centre 
and towards the east of tlie city are the 
great printing and publishing establishments, 
and in the same area are the markets for 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetables flowers, grain 
and other commodities. 

Along with its growing trade there was 
also a growth in the wealth of the city. 
This depended in the first place on London's 
geographical position, and afterwards on 
the riches of its merchants, their knowledge 
and their fame, which finally made London 


the leading money market of the world. 
The Mint, the Bank of England and the 
Royal Exchange tell of the great power of 
London's money. 

The city is the place of business. East- 
ward from it is the port with its line of 
great docks stretching from London Bridge 
to Tilbury and Gravesend. West of the city 
lies the law-making centre of the British 
Isles and the British Empire — Westminster, 
with the Houses of Parliament, government 
offices and royal palaces. Westminster 
grew up as a separate city. Between the city 
of London and the city of Westminster is 
an area now largely used for the carrying-out 
of justice and the study of law — the Law 
Courts and the Temple. To the north and 
west of Westminster private residences 
have been built. Here also are the centres 
of art, learning and science in Britain, and 
here therefore are the nation's ticasure 
houses —the British Museum and the National 
Gallery. 

Outside all a vast ring of towns called 
suburbs spread so deeply into the countryside 
that the time has now come to cry halt. 
Plans for the reconstruction of large aieas 
of the city devastoted in the recent war 
include the building of satellite towns well 
apart from London but linked by broad 
commercial highw^ays. Provision for new 
industries and homes for workers in healthy 
uncorigcbted surroundings will thus be ensured. 

Links between north and south.— The first 
bridge across the river was made by the 
Romans. To-day numerous bridges span 
the river, making London the focus of the 
routes. The Tower Bridge, unique in design, 
is the first seen in going upstream. It is 
"emblazoned in gold with the amis of the 
city," and guards the Pool of London. 
Since it was built in 1894 it has been the 
busiest of all London's bridges. The towers 
at each end of the bridge are joined by a 
footbridge 114 feet above water level, and 
passengers can be taken up to this foot- 
bridge by a lift in either tower; but it is 
seldom used, for it takes no longer to wait 
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Tiif HouoEs or Parliament, London 

(Class Picture No 114 in the portfolio) 


while the bascules of the bridge are rais*'‘d 
and lowered than to cross by the upper 
bridge. From the footbridge may be seen 
a wonderful view of the City and the Pool 
of London, full of cargo- vessels, barges, 
liners and tugs. The bridge is opened to 
ships often twenty times a day. The ship 
approaching sounds its siren and signals 
the superintending engineer. '*Thc road-post 
man clangs his bell; policemen wave back 
the traffic. The 'all-clear' signal is given 
from the farther side of the bridge, and 
instantly there is a nimble oa engines below. 
The bridge opens and parts in mid-air. 
The hundred-foot roadway shoots up aloft, 
and in less than a minute the bridge-ends 
lie flat against the tower walls. The ships 
pass through. In three minutes the bridge- 


ends fall to earth again and are clamped 
and bolted together. . . . Day in and 
day out, thiough fog, rain and shine, the 
Tower Bridge sees our ships in and out of 
port." 

Near the Tower Bridge is London Bridge, 
and then follow Southwark, Blackfriars, 
Waterloo, Westminister, Lambeth, Vaiixhall, 
Victoria, Albert and Battersea bridges. In 
addition there are bridges used only by 
railways. Two important tunnels for road 
traffic Imk the two banks, one at Blackwall 
and the other at Rotherhithe. There are 
also subways for pedestrians only, and 
tunnels solely for railways. A ferry service 
has been established at ^^’oolwich for con- 
veying passengers and vehicular traffic 
across the river. It is interesting to notice 
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that at a few points the old ferryman still the tide help boats in their movt'ment 
plies his trade, conveying passengers from down and up the iiver. This is not meiely 
one bank to the other. an advantage foi the small t^’pe of boat whu li 

(For notes on some important buildings nlics on the wind oi on liuman inusclts 
m London see General Knowledge/' Vol. for its motion, but is a great aid to the large 
VI.) steamships. Vessels usually enter with the 

tide and go out with the tide. A smaller 
consumption of coal is therefore necessary, 
TEACHING NOTES owing to the aid given by the moving 

water. 

1« The use of the tide. — ^I'he Thames is a It is important to notice that boats can 
tidal river and two advantages arc the enter and leave the docks or berth at the 
result. The increased depth of water obtained wharves of the river banks only round 
at high tide is good for shipping. The deeper about the period of high water. There is 
the river the larger is the type of ship that thus great activity at the entrances to the 
it can accommodate. The ebb and flow of docks twice each day. 
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2. Oravesend. — Gravesend, which is almost 
opposite Tilbury, plays an important part 
in the work of the port of London. It is the 
pilot station, outpost for the customs 
authorities, and a tug centre. A boat passing 
down the river must be in charge of a river 
pilot or of an officer of the boat possessing 
the river pilot's certificate. Pilots in charge 
leave at Gravesend on the down journey, or 
board the boat there on the up journey. On 
entering the river a report has to be made 
to the customs officer concerning the port 
from which the ship has come, and the 
health conditions of the crew and passengers 
carried. Passengers at Gravesend are usually 
required to show their passports to the 
customs officers. The boarding of the boat 
for search for contraband or excisable 
articles is usually done at the docks. The 
tugs seen at Gravesend are sometimes 
required for towing large boats to the dock 
entrance. 

3. M^kets. — Early trade was largely 
centred in markets, and the good position 
of London for their establishment accounted 
for the large number which had an early 
start. Many of these have persisted to the 
present day. The first sheds for Covent 
Garden were built in the seventeenth century 
and since that time the importance of this 
market has steadily increased. In connec- 
tion with markets it is interesting to refer 
to the type so common in congested areas 
of London and its suburbs. It is represented 
by the markets held in such places as 
Middlesex Street and Houndsditch. Middlesex 
Street and a side turning, Wentworth Street, 
formerly known as Petticoat Lane, on 
Sunday mornings arc crowded with people, 
mainly those of the poorer class, and the 
streets are lined with barrrws displaying 
almost every possible type of commodity. 

4. Transport in London. — The dweller in 
London is familiar with the conditions that 
exist, but those who have never seen the 
great city find it difficult to realise what 


things are like. It is important that all 
types of general transport should be clear, 

(a) By road — ^tramcars, omnibuses, motor 
cars, motor lorries and horse-drawn vehicles 
are used. 

(b) By rail — ^trains above ground driven 
by steam and electricity, and also driven 
by electricity through ^ubes or tunnels under- 
ground, are used. 

(c) Water, gas and sewage are transported 
through pipes underground. 

(d) Electricity is transported through wires 
both underground and overhead. 

5. Public Arms. — The sword in the Arms 
of the City of London is a badge of St. Paul, 
the patron saint of London. The figure of 
St. Paul is represented above the Tower of 
London in the Arms of the Port of London 
Authority. 

6. Memory work. — (a) Ivondon is linked by 
road and rail with all parts of Great Britain. 
(6) London is linked by shipping, airway's, 
wireless and cable services to all i)arts of 
the world, (c) It is a port, a market and 
a great manufacturi^, banking and business 
centre, (d) The greatness of London is due 
to its position, soil and climate, (c) The 
Thames is the main gateway into Britain 
from the continent of Europe. ( f) South-east 
England used to be the most thickly popu- 
lated part of the country, (g) Tlie Roman 
roads made London a great route centre, 
and the building of London Bridge helf)ed 
to make it a port. (A) Ships unload at the 
docks, and also at the wharves and quays 
along the river banks. ( 1 ) Factories and 
warehouses line the banks of the Thames 
in the London area, {j) Central London 
is the place of business; to the east lies the 
port of London and to the west lies the city 
of Westminster where the Houses of Parlia- 
ment stand, (k) The main railways of 
Britain start from London. (/) Underground 
railwa}^ pass beneath London in all direc- 
tions. (m) Great markets for fish, fruit, 
meat, vegetables and grain are found in 
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London, (n) The workers of London live 
in the suburbs around, and travel to the 
city daily by train, tramcar and omnibus. 

7. Exercises. — (a) Give as many reasons 
as you can to explain why London is a 
wonderful city. (6) What advantages have 
helped to make London so great? (c) How 
did its site come to be chosen? (d) Why 
has its importance never gone down? 
(e) Tell all you know about the Roman 
roads. (/) What names in the city remind 
us of past days? Explain why. (g) Tell 
about the great markets of London. (A) What 
was the chief trade of the port of London 


in the Middle Ages? (i) Where can ships 
unload their cargoes? (j) Tell ah you know 
about the London docks, (k) Make a list 
of the chief imports of London. (1) What 
are “wharfingers" and “lighters"? (m) Tell 
of the great railways that run from London, 
and, if you can, draw a sketch to illustrate 
your answer, (n) How does London obtain 
its water supplies? (0) Tell of some of the 
different kinds of work done in London. 
(p) What famous buildings may be seen 
there? (q) Which is the law-making part 
of the city? (r) Where do most of the 
workers of London live? (s) What places in 
London would you like to visit? 


XII. THE TRAFFIC OF THE BRITISH SEAS 


The British Isles the centre 0 ! the Modem 
World. — The llritish Isles lie in high Uti- 
tudos 50® — bo® in a region of wet maritime 
climate where conditions favour manual 
work throughout the year. We have seen 
in previous chapters that the nature of the 
work of the people falls into one of three 
groups i.e. assv»ciatcd with agriculture, 
manufactures, or fishing. In the past the 
agriculturalists formed the bulk of the 
population; to-day, the industrialists far 
outnumber the agriculturalists and the 
fishers. This change in the work of the 
people has come about during the last 
hundred years. The reasons for this change 
have been already discussed, but they can 
be summarised briefly as (i) the abundance 
of coal and iron, (2) the accessibility of the^e 
minerals, (3) the results of the experiments 
and inventions of a number of Britons, 
(4) the lead England took in the field of 
industry in the nineteenth century, a lead 
which has given her a prominent position 
in the markets of the world to-day, (5) the 
efficiency of the labour in the factories, which 
efficiency is due to the skill deiived from 
long experience in the industries. 


This widespread industrial development 
has outgrown the agricultural possibilities 
of the country. The industrial population 
can no longer be fed from the produce of the 
land of the British Isles. Large supplies of 
food have to be imported from various parts 
of the world. These foods are paid for with 
the results of the labour of the industrialists. 
Much time of the industriahsts is spent, 
not in making goods to be used by the 
people in the British Isles, but to pay for 
the goods we cannot produce within our own 
islands. For nut only has food to be imported, 
but many of the industries, e.g. cotton, 
woollen, and iron, are dependent on supplies 
of raw materials obtained from abroad. 
Thus there is set up a movement of goods 
into and out of these iblands, i.e. trade 
between these islands and the rest of the 
world. 

The British Isles are happily placed in 
the Modem World for the carrying out of 
the exchange of commodities. Before the 
Age of Discovery the islands were merely 
an outlying fragment of the World of 
Civilisation, far away from the centres 
around the Mediterranean. The exploration 
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of the world — the discovery of the New wards via the Mediterranean to India, the 
World, the opening up of Africa, the dis- Far East, Australia and New Zealand, 
covery of the southern continent of Aus- 
tralia— has altered tlie value of the position The importance of the shallow seas. — We 
of the British Isles. They aie no longer on have already seen that the sliallow seas 
the outskirts, but have become the centre around the British Isles are valuable fishing 
of the land hemisphere at one of the great grounds. They are even more valuable in 
focal regions of world routes. providing an easy way on all sides for ship.s. 

The southein and eastern shores of the From the west the approach from the Atlantic 
islands face the continent of Europe, a is by the English Channel into tlie North 
region like our own islands of great develop- Sea, the St. George's Channel into the Irish 
ment, and pos.sessing a dense population Sea, the North Channel into the Irish Sea, 
offering a market. The western shores face and to the north of Scotland a way between 
the Atlantic, and by means of that ocean — the Shetlands and the Orkney Islands into 
now no longer a barrier but an open way — the North Sea. 

the British Isles have access westwards to The islands have a long stretch of coastline 
Canada and the States, south-westwards to extended by peninsulas and lieadlands with 
South America, southwards to Africa, east- aims of the sea running far inland, e.g. the 
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Bristol Channel, the Clyde estuary, the 
Thames estuary, the Humber, and the inlet 
of Spithead and Solent. Along this stretch 
of coast there is an abundance of suitable 
places for ports. In the past small ports 
f^nctioned all around the islands, but to-day, 
under modem trade conditions, traffic has 
tended to concentrate at a few places whose 
geographical conditions give them advan- 
tages over the others. 

The shallowness of the seas influences the 
movement of the waters. These shallow 
seas M'hich cover the continental shelf are 
really an invasion by the oceanic waters, 
and here the movement of waters is more 
vigorous than in the deeper sea. 

‘Tn no small degree Britain owes to the 
submarine platform the currents and tidal 
fluctuations which have shaped the detail 
of her coastlines, increased the value of her 
estuarine harbours, contributed to the 
i..s.tjve power of her shipping, and deter- 
mined the position and seasons of her 
fisheries." The rhythmical rise and fall of 
the level of the water — the ebb and flow of 
the tide — which is characteristic of the 
continental shelf and the shallow seas is 
imperceptible in the ocean. "Twice a day 
the tides convert the lower reaches of most 
British rivers into arms of the sea. The 
estuaries are generally so shaped as to 
concentrate the tidal energy on a steadily 
narrowing front, with the effect of magm 
fying the tidal rise and fall for some dis- 
tance inland." This fluctuation keeps the 
channels clear by preventing them from 
silting up. 

The Nanow Seas by their characteristics 
of shallowness and movements and by the 
numerous entries into the land have greatly 
assisted the British Isles in their commercial 
development. At what points along the 
coasts are the places for loading and unload- 
ing? Whilst the ships are discharging their 
cargoes and taking on new loads they need 
to be protected from the full force of wind 
and waves. In the old days, when the vessels 
were small, any sheltered cove, bay or creek 
gave the required protection, and so long as 

II— WL. 4 


the ships remained small and their cargoes 
were disposed of in the immediate vicinity, 
ports were many and small. But under 
modem conditions, with the increase in the 
size of vessels, and the increase in the 
amoimt of goods handled, and the improve- 
ments in inland communications, it is found 
to be much more economical to concentrate 
the traffic at a few places. These new 
places are large enough, and so well equipped, 
to be able to handle vast quantities of goods 
with rapidity and efficiency. The large modem 
ports have grown up at points with par- 
ticular geographical advantages and where 
there is need for them, i.e. where there is a 
large population that is requiring much raw 
material and foodstuffs and is producing 
manufactured goods for export. 

Essential requirements of a modem port.— 

1. Approach to the port. — A good depth of 
water must be available at high and low 
water to permit large ocean vessels to come 
up at all times to the port. In the bigger 
estuaries the channels are kept clear by tidal 
scour to take most vessels, but for the ex- 
ceptionally large liners, it has been necessary 
to increase the depth of channels by dredging, 
e.g. Clyde, Mersey, Thames. 

2. Safe anchorage whilst carrying out the 
operations of loading and unloading, -The 
larger ships do not anchor at the wharves 
at the river side where they are liable to 
break their backs with the falling tide. 
Moreover, if they anchor in mid-stream, 
they cause congestion to traffic on the river. 
Therefore, in regions where the range of 
tides is great, ships pass into basins or docks 
at high tide ; the dock gates are then closed, 
so that with the fall of the tide the water 
in the dock docs not fall. London, Hull, 
Liverpool have many acres of docks, which 
have been carved out of the soft alluvial 
land adjacent to the river. 

3. Equipment, — There must be efficient 
machinery, — cranes, etc. — warehouses, tran- 
sit sheds, for the quick loading and unloading 
of cargoes. 
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4. Ea$y access to the hinterland . — It is 
of no use being able to get goods to the port 
without being able to dispatch them easily 
overland. A prosperous and near hinterland 
is a necessity to a modem port. Good means 
of communication by road, rail and water 
are also necessities, e.g. Fishguard and 
Plymouth are excellent harbours but their 
hinterlands are sparsely populated; Liver- 
pool, Hull, Glasgow, and London have a 
dense population near at hand. 

Some noted ports 

London . — Throughout historic times the 
great port of Britain has been London. 
Situated in the south-east of the island, in 
the region most favourable for agriculture 
and therefore the most densely populated, 
facing the continent of Europe, London 
grew at an early date as the point through 
which trade passed. To the town at the 
head of the Thames estuary ships sailed 
from the continent laden with wines, cloth 
and spices, and ships returned to the con- 
tinent laden with raw wool and barley. 
As new lands were discovered and trade 
with them arose, London was ready to take 
an active part in it, and there was in the 
south-east a large market for goods. So 
there came the ships from the West Indies 
laden with sugar, mm and tobacco, and 
ships from the East Indies laden with spices 
and tea. Then, later still, from Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand came wheat, 
wool, meat and dairy produce together, in 
later years, with fmit. Large quantities of 
timber come into the port from Canada 
and Scandinavia. The cargoes of the ships 
visiting the port of I^ndon are varied, 
though the emphasis tends to be on the 
side of food stuffs. From London, too, 
certain commodities are re-exported, either 
coastwise to other ports of the British Isles 
or to Continental ports, e.g. wool and tea. 
Two-thirds of the trade of London port is 
on the import side, one-third only of the 
trade is exports, among which machinery 
and manufactured goods are the chief factors. 

Hull . — Another port where cargoes are 


of a general nature and where imports are 
in excess of exports is the port of Hull. 
Total activities place it third of the ports 
of the British Isles, London and Liverpool 
holding first and second place respectively. 
Hull is also an old port, growing up upon 
the sides of the small river Hull where it 
flowed into the Humber. When ships were 
small the creek provided them with shelter. 
W^ith the increase in the volume of trade 
and in the size of vessels, Hull has found 
it necessary to con.struct docks along the 
Humber front. In early days the excellent 
network of natural waterways of the Ouse- 
Trent basin gave the port access to the 
vale of York and Derby and Notts. With 
increased traffic these natural ways were 
improved and supplemented by a canal 
system, and later by the railway, so that 
to-diiy the port has excellent communica- 
tions with its hinterland. Hull did not rise 
to become a great port until its hinterland, 
especially the coalfield of Notts, Derby and 
Yorks, developed, and industries sprang up 
and expanded and led to an intense concen- 
tration of people in the area. Industries 
and people had to be supplied, the industries 
with raw materials — ^mainly wool, iron ore 
and pit props — tlW people with food. The 
inlet and outlet was eastwards to Hull, 
although there is a tendency for partly 
manufactured goods to go out via Liverpool. 

Hull is conveniently situated for trade 
with the northern part of Europe. From 
Scandinavia comes timber required for the 
mines; from Russia timber, hemp, flax and 
grain; from Canada and India wheat; from 
Denmark and Holland dairy produce. Hull, 
too, by the coastwise route is easily accessible 
from London through which large supplies 
of raw wool are obtained. A wool market 
has now been set up at Hull and to an 
increasing extent wool now goes direct from 
Australia to Hull without passing through 
the wool market of London. Oil seeds bulk 
largely in the imports; this is due to a 
demand for oils in the textile industries and 
a market for oilcake in adjacent agricultural 
areas. 
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Newcastle . — Farther to the north there and really forms one large natural dock, 
is a group of ports associated with the Tees, Early activities of the port were associated 
Wear and Tyne mouths and in proximity with the shipment of coal to London and 
to the Northumberland and Durham coal- other east coast ports, and later to the 
field. They all look east to the north of continent. This traffic is still carried on. 
Europe, and the character of their trade is for the Nor thumbei land and Durliam field 
similar. The chief is Newcastle. Newcastle is second only to the South Wales field in the 
stands at the meeting place of natural coal export trade. The imports consist 
roads: (i) The plain road into Scotland mainly of Swedish iron ore, and pit props 
from York crosses the Tyne. (2) The from the coniferous forests of Scandinavia 
road from Carlisle comes in from the west and northern Russia, 
by the Tyne Gap. (3) The sea roads Leith. — Scotland has only one important 
communicate with the continent and general port on the east coast — namely 
London. Ixiith, the port of Edinburgh. Originally 

Newcastle is a bridge place — a meeting a small natural harbour, it has now been 
place of land and water routes. The river improved and extended, and possesses a 
below the bridge is widened and deepened series of six docks. Trade is again almost 
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entirely with northern Europe— grain, wood the Clyde, and as a market town for the 


and esparto grass (required for the paper 
works of Edinburgh). The chief exports are 
the products of the Central Lowlands — 
pig-iron, coal and ammonia. 

(For notes on Edinburgh see “General 
Knowledge/' Vol. VI.) 

Bristol . — ^The ports on the west of the 
British Isles came into being at a much later 
date than London. They rose to importance 
with the opening up and development of 
the lands across the Atlantic. To-day four 
I)orts dominate the west - Liverpool, second 
to London, Manchester, Glasgow and Bristol. 
Of these four Hrist I is the oldest, but 
to-day of least importance. Its earlier rise 
was due to the fact that it lay to the south- 
west in a more hospitable and therefore 
more populated region than either Liverpool 
or Glasgow. Moreover, there was an easy 
route by means of the Kennet valley into 
the Thames valley, and so to London. Its 
earliest trade (possibly in Norman times) 
was with Ireland, and its sailors engaged in 
the fisheries to the north of that coast. 
Later, when England held possessions in 
France, the wines of Bordeaux found their 
way into this country via Bristol. The 
great impetus to Bristol's trade came with 
the discoveries of the New World. 'West 
Indian trade in sugar, rum and inh^cco, and 
slave trading weie all remunerative, and in 
the seventeenth century Bristol was the 
third largest town in England. To-day the 
West Indian trade still continues; sugar 
comes in and is refined in Bristol refineries ; 
tobacco still comes and is manufactured for 
markets ; cocoa from West Africa has given 
rise to a chocolate industry, and normally 
the banana trade of Jamaica is centred 
in Bristol. Modem conditions have necessi- 
tated the improvement and enlargement of 
the port, so that docks have been con- 
structed at Avonmouth. Bristol was out- 
stripped by the other two western ports 
during the nineteenth century, when their 
hinterlands were industrialised. 

Glasgow . — In its early days Glasgow 
functioned primarily as a bridge place on 


rich soils of the Clyde valley. There was a 
certain amount of intercourse with Ireland, 
but it was not until trade with America 
began that the town developed as a large 
port. Then the town was well situated to 
supply the needs of the Central Lowlands 
of Scotland, and the river Clyde, unsatis- 
factory for big ships, had to be deepened, 
widened and accommodated with docks. The 
chief commodities at first were tobacco 
and sugar — still imported and prepared in 
Gla.sgow factories. I'hese were later surpassed 
by the imports of raw cotton from the 
West Indies and southern states of U.S.A. 
The import of cotton laid the foundations 
of the textile industry of the Clyde valley 
and local supplies of coal were near at hand. 
The trade of Glasgow is still very largely 
with America, though a certain amount finds 
an outlet eastward through Grangemouth. 

Liverpool . — The greatest port on the west 
is Liverpool, now second only to London 
in total trade, though surpassing that city 
in the volume of its Atlantic trade. 

What are the factors which have enabled 
Liverpool to surpass the other ports on the 
west? It has a more favourable position 
to markets Ihan’^ie other two. Its immed- 
iate hinterland is the Lancashire cotton 
manufacturing regions, which need vast 
quantities of raw cotton and foodstuffs. 
Farther away, by means of the Aire Gap, 
Liverpool has access to the West Riding 
woollen area and serves this region with 
foodstuffs and raw wool; southwards lie the 
North Staffordshire potteries, and farther 
still are the midlands. The Midland Gate 
extends its sphere of influence even to 
London. It has very easy access to all the 
great centres of Britain. 

The early port of Liverpool grew up 
around the pool, now dry land, but originally 
offering shelter for the ships. Modem con- 
ditions have demanded the construction of 
numerous docks on the north side of the 
Mersey estuary for a distance of between 
six and seven miles, and they have expanded 
to the south side at Birkenhead, Wallasey. 
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etc. The river, too, has had to be improved, 
though a deep channel was kept clear by 
the scouring set up by the swift current in 
the bottle neck. 

The trade is rather widespread. The 
Americas send cotton, grain, meat and 
fruit; Australia and New Zealand send grain, 
meat and dairy produce ; Ireland sends 
dairy produce. The exports arc maiidy the 
products of the hinterland — manufactured 
cotton and woollen goods and machinery. 

Manchester . — The trade of the port (;f 
Liverpool has been encroached upon since 
1894 by the port of Manchester. In that 
year the Manchester Ship Canal was opened, 
and the new twenty-eight foot deep waterway 
has turned the town from an inland one to 
a seaport. Petroleum is the one commodity 
which has tended to forsake Liverpool for 
Manchester. Meat, paper materials and 
cotton also form part of its import trade; 
the bulk of the cotton, however, still enters 
by Liverpool. 

London and Liverpool are the two leading 
ports of British trade; both have world 
connections. Hull, Manchester and Glasgow 
fall into a second group — their activities arc 
concerned almost wholly with bulky goods. 

Other ports. — London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow function also in other ways than as 
goods ports. From these many mails and 
many passengers are distributed thruughoif'. 
the world. The great trans-oceanic steamship 
lines have their terminals at one or other, 
or at all these ports. To these three may be 
added the only really large port on the 
south coast — namely Southampton. Space 
and depth are essential for the modem 
liners, and these ports have both, either 
naturally or artificially. Moreover, they 
have excellent rail communications with 
the rest of the country. In the matter of 
mail and passenger traffic Liverpool and 
Southampton act rather as outports for 
London. Southampton on the spit of land 
between the itchen and the Test is amply 
provided with docks, to whicli there is easy 
entrance by the Spithead and Solent, and 
the doable tides give deep water at all 


times. Moreover, Southampton is a con- 
venient calling place for continental oceanic 
lines, and the trade resulting, together with 
that carried on with France and the Channel 
Islands, make it the fourth British seaport. 

Besides these larger ports there are a 
number of much smaller ones which are 
engaged almost entirely with j)assengers and 
mails and perishable goods. These classes 
of traffic need to be moved quickly and, as 
travel on land is faster than on the sea, 
they tend to go as far by land as possible. 
Hence the ports for this traffic are usually 
as far out to sea as possible, at points nearest 
to the land opposite. The port itself is not 
in an exposed position, but in a creek or 
protected by bars. These ports are fitny 
towns or packet stations. In the British 
Isles they tend to fall into two groups. 


(i) A group on the south and east coasts 
connected with the continent: — 

Folkestone — Boulogne. 

• Hook of Holland. 

'Flushing and Antwerp. 
Newhaven — Dieppe. 

• Calais. 

' Ostend. 

, Cherbourg. 

Southampton — Le Havre. 

‘St. Malo. 


Harwich — ' 


Dover- 


(2) Between Great Britain and Ireland 

Stranraer— Lame. 

Ardrossan — Belfast . 

Liverix)ol — Belfast and Dublin. 

Htdyhead — Dublin . 

j Rosslare. 

Fishguard — 


I \\'atcrford. 


Bristol — Cork. 


The continental traffic on the outgoing 
journey is mainly of passengers and mails; 
on the incoming journey of mails and 
passengers; perishable articles, e.g., butter, 
eggs, fresh meat, poultry, fish, flowers; and 
manufactured articles of relatively high 
value, e.g., silks, wearing apparel, gloves, 
watches. 
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The trade with Ireland from Great Britain 
mainly consists of mails and passengers, and 
British products and goods of foreign origin 
exported chiefly from Liverpool and Glasgow, 
hrom Ireland are sent dairy produce and 
meat. 

Plymouth, Devonpori and Sionehouse are 
three towns joined into one. They stand on 
the splendid haibour of Plymouth Sound 
at the mouth of the river Plym. Plymouth 
is a mail station, where passengers and bags 
of letters from America and South Africa 
are landed and taken by express train to 
London. It is also ai important fishing 
port, especially for tiawlers, whose nets 
drag the sea-bottom and catch flat fish such 
as soles and plaice. Devonport is a naval 
fortress with large dockyards. Great war- 
ships are always lying at anchor in Plymouth 
Sound, and fifteen miles away the flashmg 


of the Eddystone lighthouse can be seen 
at night. Plymouth Hoe lies between two 
parts of the harbour, and on it stands a 
fine statue of Sir Francis Drake, who was 
mayor of Plymouth in 1585. The city was 
at first a Saxon settlement, and is spoken 
of in Domesday Book. From Plymouth the 
Black Prince sailed for France before the 
battle of Crecy; Drake set out from here to 
sail round the world; the Pilgrim Fathers 
left it in 1620 in the Mayflower; and 
Captain Cook started from Plymouth on his 
famous voyages of discovery. 

Falmouth has one of the finest harbours 
in the world. It is very large and sheltered, 
and is the headquailers of the Royal Corn- 
wall Yacht Club. Falmouth is a port of 
call for both large and small ships, and 
vessels can be repaired here Shipbuilding, 
rope making and engineering are earned 
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on, as well as pilchard fishing and the 
export of tin. It is the favourite holiday 
resort of the Cornish Riviera, and visitors 
come to enjoy not only the sands and 
rocks but also trips up the valley of the 
river Fal. 

IRISH PORTS 

Ireland claims to be a country richer in 
charm than most areas of the world. In 
many parts it abounds in scenes of sur- 
passing beauty and interest. There are 
areas which arc remarkably flat, but also, 
mainly near the coasts, there are great 
mountainous regions. In Kerry, Galway, 
Donegal, Antrim, Down and Wicklow stand 
high mountains, and magnificent cliffs often 
face the sea. Off the north-east coast, 
connected by electric railway (the first to 
be opened in the United Kingdom) with the 


seaside resort of Portrush, is the Giant's 
Causeway, a promontory of columnar basalt, 
the pillars of which are for the most part 
irregular hexagons. Much of the interior 
of Ireland is low bogland. The country has 
the longest river, the Shannon, and the 
largest lake. Lough Neagh, in the British 
Isles. The longest river is, however, com- 
mercially unimportant. Temperature con- 
ditions show a moderate range throughout 
the year, being about eight degrees lower 
than that of eastern England. 

Dublin . — Dublin has a beautiful situation 
on Dublin Bay at the mouth of the Liffcy. 
The liarbour is the most convenient point 
of entry on the fifty mile stretch of coast 
where the central plain reaches the Irish 
Sea. It is only seventy miles distant from 
Holyhead and almost faces the important 
estuary of the Mersey. It is thus admirably 
placed to be the collecting centre for the 
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plain and the distributing centre for much 
of the Irish produce to England. The central 
plain runs down to the sea for fifty miles 
along the east coast, between the Mourne 
mountains in the north and the mountains 
of Wicklow in the south. From anywhere 
along this stretch of coastline there are easy 
routes into the heart of Ireland, but only 
at Dublin is there a good harbour, hence 
nearly all the trade of Eire goes through 
this port. From the time that English 
nobles crossed over and settled in Ireland, 
Dublin has been the most suitable place 
from which to rule th^ land, and Dublin's 
greatness lies chiefly m its being a port 
and the seat of government. 

The Norsemen were the first people to 
make a small settlement at Dublin round a 


ford over the Lifley, and they held it in 
spite of attacks from the native Irish. Its 
name, Dubh4inn — the Black Pool — came 
from the pool made where the Liffey was 
joined by its tributary the Poddle. In the 
twelfth century the settlement was captured 
by Norman soldiers, and became a small 
town protected by walls. Now it is a city 
spreading on both sides of the Liffey, which 
is crossed by twelve bridges. Railways from 
Dublin run across the plain to all parts of 
Ireland, and it is linked with the river 
Shannon by canal. 

The region around Dublin, being on the 
east coast, is one of the driest in Ireland, 
and great fields of barley are grown. This 
barley is used in the breweries of Dublin 
for making into millions of Ix^ttles of Guin- 
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O'Connell Bridge and Burgh Quay, Dubun 
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ness stout. There are also biscuit factories, which are spanned by nine bridges. At the 
cloth works, and distilleries at which whisky out port of Queenstown on Great Island in 
is made. Live cattle, bacon, butter, cheese, Cork harbour, American mail steamers call 
eggs and stout are the chief exports. on their way to and fnjm Liveriiool The 

Cork, — Cork, a noted seaport and the mails are put on the tram at Queenstown, 
capital of county Cork, stands eleven miles carried by rail to Dublin and from there to 

above the mouth of the river Lee, which Kingstown. A mail steamer then conveys 

flows into a deep harbour. The city lies in them across the Irish Sea to Holyhead, 

a pleasant valley, and is built partly on an and thence they go by tram to Londf>n and 

island made by two streams of the Lee, other cities 



A Catch of Herrings 

(Class Picture Ko iii in the portfolio) 
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Cork is a manufacturing city, and as the 
land around it is given up to dairy farming, 
it has large bacon-curing factories and 
leather works, as well as flour mills, breweries, 
W’ooUen factories and shipbuilding yards. 
Steamers call at Cork with cargoes of coal, 
timber, grain and sugar, and take away 
butter, bacon, oats and live cattle. 

Limerick . — Where the river Shannon runs 
into a long inlet of the sea stands the city 
of Limerick. The Shannon is the largest 
river of Ireland, rising in the north and 
flowing southw'ards across the central plain. 
Just before it turns w stwards to the sea, 
it passes through a nariow opening between 
steep hills and tumbles for a short distance 
in a succession of falls. Limerick stands at 
the low'est place where the river can be 


bridged. It is an important seaport and 
market town. A canal has been cut to avoid 
the rapids of the Shannon, and this brings 
trade into Limerick from the central plain, 
while to the south of the city lies the richest 
pasture land in Ireland, called the Golden 
Vale. Here cattle and pigs are reared in 
great numbers, and Limerick has become 
famous for its bacon-curing and its hams. 
Pigs are seen near every cottage door, and 
swarm at the markets and fairs for miles 
around. Most of them find their way at 
length to the factories of Limerick, and are 
turned into bacon and ham. There are 
also flour mills, tanning and harness-making 
works, and creameries, to which the farmers 
send their chums of milk daily. 

Limerick has stood on the Shannon from 
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very early times, and been captured in turn 
by Danes and English. It was once famous 
for its lace, but very little is made there now. 
It has an interesting old cathedral and also 
a beautiful modern one, and there are some 
fine bridges over the river. Close to the city 
is the famous hydro-electricity station by 
which the river is being utilised to provide 
electricity for homes and factories over most 
of Eire. Not far away is Foynes, terminus 
of the air route to America. 

Belfast. — Belfast, the capital of Northern 
Ireland, is the largest city in Ireland. It 
has many factories, an<i is one of the chief 
ports in the British Isles. The city stands 
in county Antrim, where the river Lagan 
runs into Belfast Lough, an arm of the 
Irish Sea. In the valleys and lowlands of 
Antrim there is rich soil for agriculture. 


and the chief crop grown is flax, from the 
fibres of which is made the well-known 
Irish linen. 

Belfast has important shipbuilding yards 
where some of the world's largest liners^and 
battleships have been built. Coal is supplied 
by the Ayrshire coalfield. Other manufac- 
tures of Belfast are flax machines, rope, 
chemicals, beer, spirits and tobacco. 

The Anns ol Londonderry.— The picture 
of death (or a skeleton) sitting on a mossy 
stool has reference to the fact that the city, 
having been sacked by Sir Charles O'Dog- 
harty, was raised (as it were) from the dead 
by the worthy undertakings of the City of 
London, in memory of which it was hence- 
forth known as "London Dcrrie." The Arms 
of the City of London are in the dexter chief. 
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(Continued from Vol. III., page 647) 



The Tbify Falls at Henllan 


A Walk in a Stream Valley 

Have you ever tried to pick out and trace 
the stream courses in a valley? This is often 
very interesting when you are in the country, 
and it is surprising how clever you can 
become after a little practice. At first you 
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will look for the channels and 
hollows that can be seen on 
the hillsides. These you will 
trace down to the valley 
below where each little tiib- 
utary joins the main stream. 
After the first few attempts, 
you will notice other signs 
which will help you to tell 
where these tiny water courses 
are to be found. Look closely 
for the two parallel rows of 
hedges, sometimes so close 
together that they appear to 
be in one long line. These 
rows, you may be sure, mark 
the banks of a little stream. 
Try to follow the course with 
your eye from where you 
stand, and when you rcacli 
the valley trace the main 
stream. 

It would be interesting if 
we could follow' one of our 
streams from its beginning 
dowTi to the place where its 
almost fresh water becomes 
mixed with the salt w'ater of 
the seas. We will do this 
W'ith our own tiny brooks 
which we have follow'cd from 
the hills to our valleys, 
remembering that what we 
have seen is to be found also 
in many other places. 

One of the first things w'e noticed when 
we watched our stream was its changefulness. 
At times it was full and swift, at others, 
when there had been no rain, it was low', 
or even at one time only a dry channel 
marked its course. As w'e descend the 
stream and also the river, we shall see the 
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same changes in the dry and wet periods. 
Though the river never actually ceases to 
flow, it becomes shallower when the numerous 
tributaries have loss water to give it. 

Down the valley there is a small lake. It 
does not appear to be more than a swelling 
of the river, but it is shallow near the sides 
and has not the same flow as the river. We 
have noticed too that the level of the lake 
does not change so much as the level of the 
river. At times, when the river is in flood 
and has risen several feet, the lake has 
extended only a few inches beyond its usual 
mark on the land and has kept its calm 
and clear appearance. 

An interesting feature of the valley is the 
old water mill. Such things are now rare, 
and this one is fast rotting because it has 
not been used for many years. In these 
days other sources of power are used to 
drive the mills, and the valley which was 
once the site of many factories is now almost 
deserted. The power to work machinery is 
now chiefly obtained from coal, and the 
factories have been built near coalfields. 
In a way, it seems to be a pity to leave 
this old factory to crumble away. It did 
not waste or consume anything when it 
was working. All its pow’er was obtained 
from the natural movement of water. The 
only part that Man took in obtaining that 
power was to construct a wheel, on the 
double spokes of which were fixed boards. 
As the water flowed on the boards, it 
caused them to descend, thus giving to 
the w'heel a continuous movement. In some 
hilly countries, such as Switzerland and 
Sweden, where the streams formed from 
the melting ice in spring rush down the 
mountain sides, water power is being used 
a great deal. 

In one part of the stream valley, the 
steep sides of bare, hard rocks are close 
together. Here we can sec the water 
flow'ing at great speed through the narrow 
channel that we have called " the rapids." 
Above the gorge, it is easy to cross the 
stream by a rowing boat, but no one would 
care to pass through the gorge in a boat. 


8. UAP WORE 
Air Views 

Aim. — An extension of the map work 
done in the previous year. The representa- 
tion of places by pictures and by maps, 
with special reference to the advantages and 
disadvantages of pictures. 

Method. — Obtain a series of views of a 
building well-known to the children. If the 
children can bring picture postcards with 
views of the premises these could be used 
individually with great advantage. Direct 
attention to the views of the main entrance 
to the building and find out all you can 
about the form of it from these views. How 
many stories has this building? Which is 
the highest point on the building? Is the 
building tall and narrow? Descriptions of its 
general appearance should be invited from 
the class so that the main dimensions can 
be appreciated. Which side of the building 
is shown clearly in the picture? Which 
other side can be seen? Which is the longer 
of the.se sides? Ask the children to examine 
various objects near the building with a 
view to contrasting the height of each 
object with that of any other object showm. 
Such objects as lamp standards, gate posts, 
monuments, railings, a flagstaff, etc., which 
have not been too distorted in relative size 
by being at greatly different distances from 
the camera, may be selected for this inspec- 
tion. Make a comparison of heights, and 
attempt to gauge the height of the main 
building from that of a proximate object. 
How many times higher tlian the railings 
is the main building? 

Examine an oblique aerial view of the 
building. Which side of the premises is 
now shown most clearly? Which other side 
can now also be seen. Describe the shape 
of the building from this view^? Which 
view gives you a better idea of the shape? 
On which view is the height of the building 
showm best? Now look at the postcard 
again. Can you say from what is shown 
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Buckingham Palacl 


[Central Press photo 


on that view what is on the south side of the 
building? Turn to the air view. What i: 
there to the south? (\ lawn and trees.) 
This view was taken from a height of 
2,000 feet. Does it show us a larger or a 
smaller sf)acc than the previous picture? 
Ask the children to name things seen on the 
second view that arc not shown on the first 
view. Let them see that the surroundings 
are visible and that here wi* have a picture 
of part of the earth’s surface. Point out the 
trees, the roads, the rectangular blocks of 
buildings. Look for the features that were 
noticed particularly when the postcards 
were examined. (It may be found convenient 
to have one child standing near the aerial 
view to point out the features and describe 
what he can see on the photograph.) Con- 


trast the heights of the objects again. On 
which view are the hi’ights most clearly 
shown? On which view can we see the 
surroundings most clearly? Ask questions to 
bring out the fact that the air view is a 
more complete picture of the district than 
the first photograph. Refer to the loads 
leading to the budding, to the didails of 
architecture, and to the general layout in 
the vicinity. Show also, by means of ques- 
tions, that something has been lost by the 
change of view; it is more diihcult to 
compare the heights of the buildings and 
other obj(*cts. This limitation of the photo- 
graph we are examming may be realised by 
attempting the comparisons made pre- 
viously, when the ordinary view was 
inspected: e.g. WTiicli is the highest part 
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Looking Down on Buckingham Palace 


[I’hoto * Aerojilmi ltd. 


of the building? (We cannot answer the 
question simply by looking at this view of 
the district.) Examine an extract from the 
6 inch O.S.M. of the district. Place the copy 
near the views. If several copies arc avail- 
able distribute them amongst the children, 
or allow one child to pomt out on each 
map while a group watches him. First, let 
the position of the building be found, then 
find the smaller premises, parks, gardens 
and roads which arc included in the photo- 
graph. Which of the phoMgraphs is most 
like the map? Which of these gives you a 
better idea of the district? How are the 
parks shown on the map? Which feature 
is most clearly shown on the map? (The 
roads.) How is the building shown? In 
which direction is the car, shown on the 


air view, travelling? (Use the map to solve 
this.) 

Hints. — An excellent series of "air view” 
photographs of most large towns in the 
British Isles has been published, and particu- 
lars may be obtained from Aerolilms Ltd., 
Colindale Avenue, Hendon, N.W.g. It is 
important to remember that we must show 
the limitations as well as the advantages of 
all the pictures that are shown. Bear in 
mind that many of the children will be 
basing their answers on their actual know- 
ledge of the surroundings, and it will be 
advisable to insist that only things seen on 
the pictiu’e or the plan are mentioned. Make 
the observations as detailed as possible. 
This may be facilitated by keeping someone 
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near the exhibited views to examine them 
and to point out all places to which reference 
is made during the lesson. Change the 
"guide" every few minutes so that practice 
in this work may be given to several children 
during a lesson. Group leaders, who may be 
directing small groups during the stages of 
the lesson when map reading is being done, 
will verify their findings by observing the 
work of the class guide, whose map reading 

U — ^VOL. 4 


is under the direct control of the teacher 
This lesson should leave two points para- 
mount in the children's minds: 

(1) The air view was not so easy to read 
as the map because it showed all the details 
of scenery in black and white 

(2) Plans and maps, as w»e have seen 
them, are imperfect, because they do not 
show differences of height 
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Sketches. — These two drawings will be picture of the character illustrated might 
useful to the teacher for illustrating the well be modelled in some plastic material by 
relationship between pictures and plans. A the children. 



A Picture of a Rocky Sea Coast 
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9. MAP WORK 
A Model in Belie! 

Aim. — To teach the children to make a 
simple relief model, and to help them to 
read such models. 

Method. — Revise the work of the previous 
lesson in which the deficiencies of the air 
views and plans were discovered. Supply 
the children with plasticine cither for 
individual or for group work. The class 
working under guidance may proceed to 
model a district of the locality, one for 
preference where variety of relief is to be 
found and where some landscape study has 
been made. Allow freedom in the choice of 
scales, but some exaggeration of vertical 
scale may have to be encouraged so that 
the features will be sufficiently distin- 
guished. During the process of making these 
.iiM(lels, landscape sketches may be exhibited 
to remind the children of particular views. 
Ask the children to orient their models and 
affix tags to prominent points for reference. 
Exhibit before the class the papier mach^ 
model of tlic district painted in the conven- 
tional way: green, yellow and brown to 
represent the increase of height. Hold 
before the model a frame witli strings at 
the chosen vertical intervals to show the 
true significance of the colours. These 
strings can be attached to sticks fitted in^o 
slots round the frame of the model. Affix 
tags to the uprights showing lowlands, 
uplands and highlands. 


In this way the model may be read from 
the colours. Ask a child to point out certain 
elevated places. These are, we notice, above 
the highest string* they are high lands, and 
we observe that they have been painted 
brown. Examine the low land in the same 
way, observing this time that the features 
are below the lowest string and that they 
are green. Then notice the slopes, coloured 
brown. Question the children on the signi* 
ficance of the colour on the relief model 
with a view to establishing certain truths: 
viz. places with the same colour may or 
may not have the same altitude, while places 
having different colours cannot have the 
same altitude. Ask the children to express 
this fact in an explicit form, such as: "All 
places coloured yellow on the model are 
higher than the places coloured green." 
Refer to other points on the model contrast- 
ing yellow and brow*n, and also two points 
between green and yellow. 

Supply the children with pins and ask 
them to separate highlands from uplands, 
and u]>lands from lowlands by pushing the 
pins horizontally into their models. 

Hints. — It is important to remember that 
in this lesson ^ve are making the nearest 
approach to an actual representation of the 
surface of our locality that is possible. The 
finished model has many advantages over 
the ordinary map, but difficulties and 
expense of production, as well as incon- 
venience of handling, make the model 
unsuitable for the geographer’s use. Here 
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Plastic Model in Relief 
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we are using the model as a stage in the 
appreciation of our recognised method of 
showing physical features: the physical 
map. It is therefore U7 necessary to have a 
punctilious regard for the scales of the 
models, so long as the unlevel surface shows 
some conformity with the actual known 
conditions of the region. The class model, 
coloured as suggested, will repay close 
inspection and should at some time be seen 
in plan by every child so that he may see 
what a region looks like, and ** discover'* 
the value of the symbols to which he is now 
being introduced. It will be necessary, in 
some districts, greatly to exaggerate the 
vertical scale on the model so that the 
differences may be sufficiently great to be 
easily appreciated. 

10. MAP WORK 
A Simple Relief Map 

Aim. — To teach the children how to make 
a simple relief map and to help them to 
read it. 

Method. — Make use of the coloured relief 
model which was made in the previous lesson. 
Revise the points concerning relative height 
noted earlier. Place the model on a table or 
desk before the class so that it may be seen 
‘*in plan" by as many children as possible. 
Have also on view a rough contoured sketch- 
map of the district on the same scale as the 
model, with lines drawn at suitable vertical 
elevations so that the three broad divisions — 
lowlands, uplands, and highlands — may be 


recognised. Let the children point to the 
highlands on the model, and by noticing 
carefully the position of these within the 
limits of the region, point to their position 
on the map. Lead the children to associate 
the contour sliown on the map with the row 
of pins on their model. Colour the map 
brown to correspond with the colouring on 
the model. Next examine the zone of yellow 
around the brown. Look at the model and 
show exactly what part is so coloured. Let 
the children find out which part of the map 
should be painted yellow, again noticing 
the relationship in position between the 
pins on the model and the contours on the 
map. Complete the colouring of the map, 
and question the children with a view to 
emphasising the iiTTbrmation which is shown 
on our simj)le pliysical map. This may be 
done by referring to such matters as ascend- 
ing or descending when going from A to B, 
the direction of stream courses between 
points, simple questions on intervisibility, 
and, with bright classes, it should be possible 
to associate profile with the distance from 
brown to green. The teacher may proceed 
to a consideration of distances and slopes, 
consulting the relief model for confirmation 
of points or to assist the children whenever 
it is necessary. Ask the children to say 
which is the shorter distance from A to B 
(two points on the lowland), through C (a 
point on the straight line between them) or 
through D (a point on the lowland also). 
Which is the easier way to travel? Mark 
points around the foot of a hill and ask 
children to name the easiest and the hardest 
ways to climb to the summit. 
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Let the children use the models which 
were previously made (working in groups 
if they had done so in the modelling lesson) 
and ask them to make maps of the district 
showing only the contours which are indi- 
cated by the pins. (These pins should 
approximately correspond in position with 
those on an exhibition model, and may be 
inserted by the children when the teacher 
has placed the first one at the required height). 
Each child should colour his map in the 
recognised way and mark in a comer the 
north-south line. The next stage is to 
associate the real thing with the maps that 
have been made, and for this purpose a 
journey to the top of a hill is the best 
procedure. From the selected |)oint, with 
their own maps, correctly oriented in position 
before them, ask the children to find the 
district which on their maps is painted 
ereen. Examine the surface features in 
turn, each time making reference to the 
representation of it on your maps. Associate 
river and stream courses with the relief, and 
mark on the map with a pencil anything 
worthy of special note, e.g. the rivei flowing 
along the valley and the tributaries rushing 
down the slopes. 

Hints. — The procedure is from model to 
map. Make numerous references to tlie 
model at the preparation, mentioning km»v’n 
features and pointing these out so that th^y 
are well known. Later make the map the 
index to the region and sec how mucii can 
be found on the map that was also found 
on the model. At this stage we are reading 
our scenery from the map but we must 
later make the association between map 
and scenery more definite by a comparison 
of both in the open from a high point. This 
is the stage where we make a definite link 
between our symbol and our scenery, thus 
laying the foundation of map reading on 
which the appreciation of distant lands from 
a map depends. Devise exercises which 
will make the reading of physical maps 
a feature of the work in the application 
stage, e g„ 


(1) Place three crosses on your map 
marking points which you know are at the 
same height. 

(2) Print the letters A, B, and C at points 
on the map, A being the lowest, C the 
highest, and B between these. 

(3) Divide your map into four equal 
sections by straight lines. In which section 
is the highest land? (N., S., E. or W.). In 
which section is most of the lowland? 
(N.. S., E. or W.) 


11. MAP WORK 
Position on a Map 

Aim. — To intiodiice the children to the 
geographers* method of indicating position. 

Method. — Mark the blackboard with a 
cross in chalk. Invite the children to tell 
you as exactly as they can the position of 
the mark that you have made. The distance 
from the right or the left edge and that 
from the top or the bottom of the board 
will be accepted as the most satisfactory 
answer. To this expression of position in 
terms of two dimensions, the teacher will 
contribute what assistance may be desirable 
considering the difficult}^ w^hich this new 
conception presents and the essential impor- 
tance of a clear understanding of it. As you 
proceed show that many crosses could have 
been made say 10 in. from the top of the 
board. Draw several other crosses at this 
distance fn)m the top. Make these in chalk 
of different colour. Then ask for the .second 
dimension by which the white cross may be 
denoted. Obtain the two dimensions showing 
the position of the red cross and the other 
crosses. Clean the board thoroughly and 
let the class put the method of indicating 
position to the test. Send someone from 
the room. Mark a cross on the blackboard. 
Let tlic remaining children notice its position 
for a short time, then obliterate traces of 
the mark. Allow a child to describe as 
accurately as he can the position of the 
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cross to the one dismissed. From the direc- 
tions he has been given the boy will try to 
put a cross where the mark was previously 
made. Invite the class to say whether the 
mark is exactly in the proper place. That 
work was perhaps well done, but it was no 
easy matter for the two children most 
diicctly concerned to gauge the two distances 
so well. Now we will make the work more 
simple. Draw horizontal and vertical lines 
on the board at regular intervals between 
them. Give the columns letters and the rows 
figures. Working in the same way as before, 
with an absentee from the class, make the 
mark which is to be observed silently for a 
brief time. Repeat the former method of 
selecting one in the class to tell the returned 
boy exactly where the cross was made. 
Tr\ one or two more exercises of the same 
type, this time inserting crosses and asking 
for the answers giving positions immediately. 
Then ask the children to put crosses at 
B7, C4. El and such points. From this stage 
of purely introductory work it will be possible 
to extend the reading to the simple maps 
and plans with which the children are 
already familiar. Either draw clear red 
lines across the exhibition maps to mark 
off the columns and rows or make a wiie 
grid in a wooden frame which can be placed 
in front of any maps. Mark the horizontal 
and the vertical divisions as before and 
question the class about the position, on 
the map, of the salient points. Where is 

K e Hill on this map? (K7.) What is 

the name of the stream in B4? 

Hints. — It is not difficult to devise ways 
to illustrate the necessity for a second 
method of indicating position. Our first 
method, that of giving the compass direc- 
tion from a known point, showed relative 
position with that point. Now we must 
find a point without making reference 
to one that is already known. Exercises 
in the application of the principle should 
be frequent and develop in time to the use 
of the lines mstead of spaces, as indexes. 
This will prepare the way for the conven- 


tional manner of indicating latitude and 
longitude. 

The following exercises will be found very 
useful: 

Cut out a piece of squared paper 20 squares 
by 20 squares. 

Mark the strong lines AB, CD. 

Horizontal lines above CD we will call 
north. 

Horizontal lines below CD we will call 
south. 

Perpendicular lines to the light of AB we 
will call east. 

Perpendicular lines to the left of AB we 
will call west. 


A 



B 


To locate correctly the letters a, b, c, etc. 
we should write as follows: 

a is 3 squares N.; 4 squares W. 

6 is 4 squares S.; 5 squares E. 

c is 5 squares N.; 2 squares W. 

rf is 4 squares N.; 6 squares E. 

Write down the positions of the letters 
/, g. h, k, Mark the positions of the 
following: 

/, 5N. 4W. 

w, 8 S. I E. 


n, 9 N. 6 E. 
0, 10 S. 10 W. 
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ABODE 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 



Lowland 



5 Miles — 



Highland 


Treasurl Island 


▲ High Peak 



STORY 

Treasure Island 

On loth May, i860, the barque Elizabeth 
left New Guinea for England, sailing via 
Cape Town and chartered to call at Java. 
In those days the Arafura seas weie unsafe 
for peaceful trading ships because of the 


large number of p>nvatcer ships that used 
to raid and plunder the unarmed traders 
Such a kind of plunder-ship must have 
sighted the Elizabeth, for our information 
gives a faiily good description of the boat 
which chased her three days after she had 
left New Guinea. Entrusted to the captam 
of the Elizabeth was a store of bullion, which 
he had to carry to the docks in London, 
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there to be delivered to the couriers from 
the Bank of England. When the captain 
saw that there was danger of being caught 
by the pirates, he decided to make a desperate 
effort to save the precious freight which he 
had on board. He hoisted all the sail possible, 
sailed his ship as fast as she could sail, 
rounded an island, and unseen by his 
pursuers sent ashore his midshipman and 
four men to bury the chest of valuables. 
The later incidents of this voyage are a 
mystery; what happened to the ship and 
to the crew we shall never know, for this 
brief story is the statement contained in the 
bottle, with a plan, v^hen it was picked up 
on the shore of Timor many months later. 

Notice the plan. It was very well made 
and intended to be a complete guide to the 
spot where the treasure lay. If you examine 
it carefully 3'ou will see very clearly that all 
the things we should want to know about 
the secret spot are shown on the chart. In 
fact, we could find our way to the place if 
we could navigate a ship. Let us trace the 
route we should take and the way we should 
find this island among so many others. 

The first thing in the plan which concerns 
us is the distance and direction of the island 
from the port of Moresby. This you will 
see has been shown, though not so clearly 
as we are generally accustomed to having 
distances given. The Elizabeth was three 
days* sail from Moresby when she was forced 
to send the chest ashore; that is our only 
clue to the distance. We must use our atlas 
and make calculations which will help us 
over the first difficulty, but there is a line 
on the plan showing the actual course of the 
ship and this will help us very much in 
finding the island. Therefore we know that 
we must navigate our ship on a course due 
north-west for a distance that could be 
covered by a sailing ship ir. three days. 

Another difficulty soon appears. This sea 
is dotted with hundreds of tiny islets, all 
unnamed, and it is only with some difficulty 
that one is known from another. How are 
we going to find the one that we arc seeking? 
Is there any special thing on our island ^hat 


will make it appear different from the others? 
We must try to imagine what this island 
would look like on a photograph taken from 
the south-east, so that we shall be able to 
recognise it from the sea. Notice the plan. 
It shows that there is a hill to the south-west 
and another lower peak to the north-west. 
Between these there is a valley. The highland 
is close to the coast on the south-east side 
so we should see before us a cliff coast, high 
and unbroken. When wc have found an 
island with features like the ones that have 
been named, there is still another way to 
make sure that we are not mistaken. The 
scale will show us whether this island is the 
same size as the one which has been planned. 

What do we next wish to know when we 
have found the position of the island? There 
should be no trouble in finding out the 
landing place. The little inlet on the low 
north-west side is the only opening on the 
coast, and even if we were not sho>\Ti this 
on the map it is the place where we should 
land. The sailors who made the plan marked 
this spot as C i. Find the tiny opening in 
that space, but remember it may not be so 
easy to find this place when we are landing 
on the island, ijpw can we find it on the 
island? It seems to be nearly at the most 
northerly point of the island, or we may say 
it is almost due north of the highest hill. 

Our next stage in the journey is not 
difficult. We are directed along the stream 
to the gorge in B 3 where we must turn to 
our left, follow the track marked by stones 
every six yards till we come to the ca\e at 
the place marked X, and there tlie treasure 
is placed. We shall not need to know much 
about the stream. The distance from the 
coast to the gorge we can guess if we 
remember that the side of each square is 
one mile. Suppose then we say that we 
must walk about two miles along the stream 
before we reach the gorge, and we can judge 
the distance from the stream to the cave 
in the same way to be about half a mile. 
Then we have arrived in B 4, at the point 
shown on the plan, which marks the place 
of the concealed bullion. 



PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 

FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 

1. WEATHER STUDY to see if the conditions can be attributed to 

certain contributory causes, such as, a 
Aim. — The continuation and extension of clear sky giving a warm day and a cold 
weather observations, the recording of these, night, or a cloudy sky giving a relatively 
and the reading of weather charts. cool day and a comparatively warm winter 

evening; 

Method. — Temperature . — ^Exhibit a large 

prepared graph showing the temperature Great Difference. State of Sky 

readings taken at noon during any period March 30 Clear, 

to which attention is being directed. Direct April 7 Clear, 

notice to the fact that the height of line on 

the graph corresponds with the state of Little Difference. State of Sky 

temperature. A high temperature gives a March 20 Cloudy, 

high position on the chart, but, when the March 25 Cloudy, 

texnperature is low, the line on the chart 

descends. Ask questions to discover whether Construct and show charts wlikh will 
the significance of the line is understood, illustrate the relationship between the length 
On which day was the noon temperature of the midday shadow and the number of 
highest? On which day was it lowest? hours sunshine each day. This chart may 
Point out a day on which the temperature be constructed from data partially collected 
shows a great rise? in the previous years. The children will 

Now exhibit a graph with both the noon have seen the shadow lengths taken by 
and the minimum readings. (If a maximum means of the yard stick, and the method of 
and minimum thermometer is not available, plotting the shadow length will not be 
the readings of instruments near the scho< difficult to follow (Sec Vol. III. p. 629). 

will do quite well.) Have the reading^' The question of sunshine is one which is 

marked in distinctive colours. At this stage worth considering almost equally with that 
call the minimum readings the '* night of temix^rature, as the number of hours 
tempcratuics.** Ask questions concerning sunshine is a determinant in the cultivation 
these night temperatures to bring out the of crops. Question the children alxmt the 
appreciation of differences from night to matter on this chart. During which month 
night. Proceed to a contrast of day and is the shadow of the stick shortest? In 

night readings. Question freely on the daily which month are the days longest? On 

readings. On which day was there the which two months is the shadow about 
greatest difference between day and night midway between the June and December 
temperatures? On which day was this shadow's? (March and September.) \^1iat 
difference the least? Enquire into instances can you say about the amount of sunshine 
that are exceptional. Whenever the com- that we receive on these days? fhe shadow 
bined chart is inspected make notes on the lengths recorded on this clmrt should be 
blackboard to show clearly the weather tho.se taken on the 21st ot each month, 
conditions on the days under review. On Rainfall . — Obtain several water-tight tins, 

lines similar to the following make a summary Place them out in the open during a heavy 
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shower of rain. Tins of various shapes and 
sizes vdll be found quite suitable for this 
work, c.g. biscuit tins, cylindrical cans, or 
suitably shaped mugs — those with a base 
area equal to that of the aperture. Have 
the vessel brought before the class when a 
quantity of rain has been caught. Use a 
special ruler, one that has no flange at the 
end, and by dipping this ruler into the 
vessel find the height of the rain that has 
collected. If more than one vessel was used 
measure the water in each. Compare the 
height of the liquid in each vessel. Wliat 
do you find? (Although the catching sur- 
faces are different the same height of water 
is found in each.) Repeat this observation 
on several occasions; sometimes, under 
experimental conditions, leave the cans out 
during a whole day or night. Measure the 
heiglit of collected rainfall until the idea of 
so many inches of rain is understood. Make 
easy calculations based on the following: — 

1. Area of the aperture of the vessel. 

2. Volume of water contained in the 
vessel. 

3. Weight of water in the vessel. 

4. Weight of water on an acre. 

5. Weight of water on the basin of our 
river. 

6. Gallons of water on the basin of our 
river. 

After using data that has been collected 
in this way as a basis for your calculations, 
substitute the published figures referring 
to your area and find information for daily, 
weekly, monthly, seasonal, or annual penods. 

Evaporation , — Direct attention to the 
process of evaporation, either by experiment 
or by spending a few minutes' observation 
when this change is taking place in the open 
and is so rapid as to be seen easily. An 
opportunity of watching water vapour rising 
from the paving flags should not be missed, 
as it is an excellent opportunity to teach 
children one of the important principles 
of our subject. Look for signs of condensa- 
tion. These are numerous and not difficult 


to observe. Let the children find the essentials 
for this change of state, either by argument 
from observed conditions or by the method 
of experiment. Accept only a succinct 
statement of the law; or, from the unsuc- 
cessful attempts to obtain one, frame a 
suitable definition yourself. While signs 
such as drops of water on a cold window, 
or on a cold wall, are often mentioned, the 
obvious indication of condensation by con- 
tact — dew — is often disregarded. Establish 
the notion of change of state which takes 
place: ice, water, water vajxmr, and show 
diagrammatically the processes and the 
causes of change. 

Make use of local conditions to develop 
the notion of climatic regions. This can 
best be done by comparison and contrast 
of these regions with our own. Suit«able 
occasions may arise during a year’s work 
to illustrate from local weather the climate 
in certain parts of the world. Show also 
that there are well-marked regions, widely 
separated, with a noticeable similarity of 
climate. These seasonal studies may take 
the lines of a thorough enquiry into local 
surroundings when certain conditions pre- 
vail : — ^ 

1. Drought : — Withered natural vegeta- 
tion; shortage of water hinders culti- 
vation; gardeners use the hoe and 
water the plants. Refer to Egypt and 
Australia, and note the necessity for 
regular irrigation. 

2. Summer Rain : — Freshening effect on 

vegetation; the rapid growth of plants. 
Note the importance of these two 

conditions towards the production of 

abundant vegetation. Refer to the 

growth of plants in a greenhouse, and 
rice and tea culture in India. 

Hints. — ^Tlie foregoing will be attempted 
when the conditions for observation are 
most suitable, and it will be found advisable 
to spread the work over the whole year. 
As in the previous weather studies, the 
opportunity to notice any feature should 
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not be missed. The enthusiastic teacher 
will never lose a chance of directing attention 
to something associated with this branch of 
geography whenever he assembles pupils in 
the open. Remember that the frequent 
repetition of these observations is habit 
forming, and interest follows when the 
children find how significant some of their 
discoveries are. Observing, recording and 
reading records have so far been the chief 
branches of our weatlier study, but some 
teachers may find that at this stage they 
can develop ideas of the way in which climate 
controls vegetation and human activities. 
In such work the weather studies should form 
the b.isis of contrast or comparison. Consider 
the dual conditions affecting plant life, viz. 
sunshine and water supply — we are for the 
moment ignoring the fertility of the soil. 
Wliat is the state of our natural vegetation 
when these two are found together? Does 
the plant life look as strong and healthy 
after a heavy shower in winter? When 
does the vegetation look weak and stunted? 

2 . LOCAL INDUSTRIES 

Aim. — To find out how we earn our living, 
what we do witli our surplus produce, and 
a few simple reasons why this work is done 
here. 

Method. — Refer to the signs of industry 
which are most obvious to the children: the 
goods carried in the streets, the things to 
be seen near the big works, the particular 
trade of parents. A staple trade may be 
noticed, in which case there should be full 
enquiry into the work along the following 
lines: raw materials used and from what 
source; the processes, simply explained; 
and the market of the finished goods. This 
may lead to a brief consideiation of a few 
subsidiary industries which are obviously 
dependent on the major one. Underlying 
the idea of manufacturing industries sliould 
be a few notions as to why they are localised. 
These may be gained from some lessons on 


local industries, if the following points are 
carefully observed and emphasised: What 
is the thing on which all our local industries 
depend? (Coal.) Where are the nearest 
coalfields? How far is that from here? 
How is the coal brought to the works? 
From which country does the raw material 
come? At which port docs it arrive? How 
far is that from here? How is it brought 
from the port? How is it delivered at the 
factory? Mark the world routes over which 
raw materials are carried for use in the 
chief local industries, and also show the 
routes by which our “exports” find their 
market. If the district is associated with 
cultivation or agriculture, the more restricted 
range of markets is still an effective way of 
linking here with not-here. Trace the local 
surpluses from the cultivator's place to their 
destination, and try to create an idea of 
the transit of goods comparable with the 
idea of ” export” and “import.” Make use 
of the signs by using the indicator to point 
the way to: — farmers, fishermen, miners, 
cotton growers, sheep rearers, etc. 

Hints. — In the lessons on local industries 
the children will be able to contribute a fair 
share of the facts if they are encouraged to 
look for information. The parental occupation 
does much to create an interest in what we 
manufacture and in our imports and exports. 
There should be a definite plan in the work, 
leading from the purely local interest in the 
production to the association it gives us 
with other lands. Specimens of raw materials, 
small implements, articles in various stages 
of manufacture, and pictures of the workers 
should be used as frequently as possible. 
Have on \iew a world map and a globe. 
Make the connecting link between dependent 
regions vivid by the use of tapes or coloured 
wool: e.g., join Yorkshire and Australia by 
a blue ribbon ; Lancashire and the Southern 
States of U.S.A. by a red ribbon, which is 
continued to India and China; on the map 
of Europe join Norway and Sweden to the 
iron smelting and manufacturing centres 
on the Tjme, Wear and Tees; similarly 
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join Spain and South Wales. Flour milling 
near the large ports makes the use of yellow 
ribbons to the granaries a very necessary 
addition, therefore join Cardiff and Liverpool 
with Canada; Hull with India, and London 
with the other tapes or ribbons. 

8. THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

Aim. — To show how our district (in 
Lancashire) is connected with distant lands 
by the industry which is carried on here. 
(The method outlined below is such as 
would be used in dealing with manufactures 
in other districts.) 

Method. — Have ready for use a map of 
the world, a sample of cotton, and any 
suitable illustrations of a cotton plant or 
cotton fabrics that can be obtained. Proceed 
from the known fact that cotton goods are 
manufactured near the school, to what is 
unknown concerning the growth, packing, 
shipping and delivering of the raw cotton. 
Mention the processes, enlarging on certain 
points where personal knowledge of the 
operations is available, or w’hcre specimens 
of interest may be shown. Then continue to 
tell of the necessity of cotton goods as the 
most suitable form of dress material in 
subtropical regions. The introduction may 
be a brief reference to our staple trade. 

Ask the children what is made at mill. 

At which other mills in the town are cotton 
goods made? What is manufactured at 
most of the mills in our town? From which 
part of the world does raw" cotton come? 
(U.S A., Kgypt, India.) Find these places 
on the map of the w'orld. Have these places 
a warmer or a cooler climate than ours? 
Point out to the class the chief cotton growing 
states — ^Texas, Arkansas and Alabama, and 
the ports of Galveston and Mobile. Ask a 
child to trace the route from New Orleans 
to Liverpool. This should be marked wdth 
red ink on a blank map of the world. If a 
little loose cotton is handy, make use of 
it to show the necessity of baling the cotton 
into tightly pres.scd bales before it is loaded 


into steamers. Mark the port of arrival, 
and draw a sketch map showing the route 
from that point to your towm. How is the 
raw cotton brought from Liverpool (or 
Manchester)? Why do some manufacturers 
have a private railway siding? Give a brief 
description of the processes of manufacture, 
dividing them into the two well-marked 
divisions of bringing the fluffy fibres to a 
long, thin thread, and the final stage of 
weaving the threads into a fabric. The 
stages may be as follows: 

1. Bale breaking, where the bales of 
cotton arc broken open by machinery. 

2. Scutching and carding, where the 
fibres are loosened and drawn into 
parallel tubclike forms. 

3. Spinning, where the cotton is stretched 
and becomes twisted like the strands 
of string. 

4. Weaving, where the cotton threads, 
by means of a process very much like 
mechanical darning, are crossed to 
form a finished fabric. 

After bleaching, or even sometimes as 
"greys,*' the cloth is sent to other countries. 
To which coun^ do you expect it to be 
sent? Why is cotton a suitable fabric for 
wear in India and China? Trace the route 
and notice the great distance the cotton is 
sent to be manufactured. 

Hints. — Things that should be borne in 
mind during this section of the work arc: — 

1. To keep in perspective the fact that 
we are trying to show our part in the 
world's work. 

2. Wc are trying to accomplish this by 
tracing the chief work of our people 
and its effect on others, 

3. The stronger wc can make the local 
tics the stronger will the interest be in 
the geography of distant lands; there- 
fore any article of general local use, or 
any familiar local produce which can 
be considered as a link in the industrial 
chain, should receive attention. 
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4. THE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY 

Aim. — ^To show how our local trade (in 
a Yorkshire town) depends on the work and 
conditions in other lands, and to interest 
the children in the life and the work of all 
people connected with our trade. 

Hleihod. — Use the map of the world, a 
sample of wool, and suitable pictures of 
sheep farms. Examine any articles of 
woollen or worsted and separate threads. 
Turn the threads against the twist so that 
the fibres separate and the single strand can 
be examined. If it is possible to give each 
child a small quantity of wool, preferably 
washed, then we can make a clear comparison 
between the two fibres, cotton and wool. 
Let the children observe the differences. 
Wliat is the difference in colour? in feel? 
in length? From whence does the raw wool 
come? (Australia, New Zealand.) 
Trace its route on the map noting that the 
Suez Canal n;ute is not the general route 
for this traffic. In which parts of Australia 
will most sheep live? Before giving an 
answer think whether the animal is fitted 
for life in a warm or in a cool country', and 
remember that southern Australia is cooler 
than the northern part. The chief port of 
arrival in England is London, where the 
wool merchants established their markets 
long ago, when English wool was sent 'o 
the continent for manufacture. To-day the 
wool is landed at London and sent to 
Yorkshire for manufacture. Describe the 
processes very briefly. 

1. Dipping: the preliminary cleaning of 
the wool while it is on the sheep's 
back. 

2. Shearing: usually about a month after 
the dipping when the gloss has returned 
to the fleece. 

3. Sorting: where various qualities are 
selected for their length and colour. 

4. Washing: to remove tlie dark and 
strong smelling greases and leave the 
wool light, fluffy and soft to the touch. 


5. Drying: a stage of the work once 
dependent on the weather, but now 
effected by machinery. 

The processes named are generally done 
abroad, and the first thing to be done at the 
woollen factory is the unpacking or teasing, 
which includes the extracting of impurities 
from the wool. Once loosened and cleansed, 
the wool is ready for the carding machines 
which separate the fibres, bringing them into 
a light mass by stages. Combing or carding 
is the next stage, and the one or the other 
depends on the quality of the staple and 
the later use to which it will be put, whether 
as worsted or as woollen. Now the wool is 
ready for the spinner who draws out the 
loo.se cord made in the previous process 
and twists it into a strong thread. Notice 
the samples of woollens and worsteds that 
may be available. In the woollens the fabric 
is fluffy because the fibres are mixed, long 
and short, and have not been combed into 
parallel threads; whereas the worsteds are 
smooth and strong with the fibres in every 
thread quite parallel. Tell briefly how the 
threads produced by the spinner are made 
into a fabric. Illustrate the design by means 
of a sketch in coloured chalks on the black- 
board or by using a hamper cover. Find the 
main threads above and beneath which the 
weft threads pass, and show that the prin- 
ciple of weaving is the same in the textiles 
as in basket making. 

From which place did the raw wool 
formerly come? Are there traces of old 
factories in our district? Tell where you 
have seen these old mills. Wliy w^ere tliey 
in those stream valleys? (h'or power and 
for washing.) Name some of the things 
needed by the woollen manufacturer. (Raw 
materials, water for cleansing purposes, 
coal for ]>ower.) In which part of the world 
will woollens be suitable for wearing apparel? 

Hints. — Try to bear in mind that we are 
attempting to bind our life and work here 
with that of the people in other lands. 
Our industry is a strong common bond and 
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one that should arouse an interest in all 
who in any way contribute to its operation. 
Therefore, the more interesting the local 
industries become to the children, the 
greater will be the interest in any who 
participate in that industry, whether as 
part producers or as consumers. If we can 
bring out the broad facts of the localisation 
of industry, we shall be preparing the way 
for an intelligent appreciation of an impor- 
tant aspect of human geography to be 
studied in the secondary school. It will be 
a waste of time to consider the details of 
manufacture too clos^'ly, and the aim should 
not exceed a simple understanding of the 
chief stages in the preparation of woollens. 
Keep in mind the requirements of the 
manufacturer as his business extends. The 
birth and growth of the trade are points to 
notice. As our home supplies of wool have 
become insufficient we have had to buy from 
abroad. Refer to the world map for routes, 
and point out all lands from which we receive 
wool, drawing attention to the fact that they 
are temperate lands. If the subtropical 
plant cotton has been considered, show the 
difference in the regions of production of 
wool and cotton. Find the distance from 
your town to London, the port of arrival; 
to the coalfield; to the nearest port, and to 
the streams. 


5. THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Aim - — To show the geographical condi- 
tions affecting our local industry, with special 
reference to the link between ourselves and 
those who contribute in distant lands. 

Method. — Where are the iron and steel 
works in our district? WTiat do we see being 
taken to these places? Where has the iron 
ore come from? How has it been brought? 
From which place has the coal come? From 
where was the sand brought? Tell the class 
something about work in the ironworks 
and the several processes to which the iron 
ore is subject before the iron or steel is 


produced. From the extraction of ironstone 
to the final stages of manufacture the opera- 
tions may be described with just the amount 
of detail that the teacher may consider 
necessary. Personal knowledge, local interest 
and the capacity of the children are the deter- 
minants here, but the following points 
should be included in all descriptions: — 

1. Iron in the ground: The veins and beds. 
Chief ironfields in Great Britain, and 
the chief ironfields in the world. 

2. Preparing and smelting: The processes 
of separating impurities. Give a short 
description of the blast furnace and 
the use of flux. 

3. Moulding : Explain the piiijH)se of the 
grooved sand into which the molten 
metal flows and the vaiious "pigs" 
or divisions. When solid the metal is 
very brittle. 

4. Wrought iron: The greater strength 
of "hammered " iron and its resistance. 

5. Steel: The manufacture of a metal of 
hard resistant qualities by adjusting 
the carbon content. 

Find out, by questions if possible, the 
particular foim'T^f metal work made in the 
locality. Is your district a smelting c'cntre? 
How can you tell when the blast furnace 
is in use? Wliat happens to the iron that is 
made here? To which place is the pig iron 
sent? How does the pig iron differ from cast 
or wrought iron? (Dull appearance of many 
impurities.) Wliere is tlie moulding done? 
Name some of the articles that are moulded. 
Name some articles made from steel. 

Hints. — Here again the strength of appeal 
of the local industry will account for a large 
number of facts l>eing familiar to many 
children. The teacher's work is to act as a 
collector of these facts from those who can 
contribute them, marshal them so as to 
make them clear and intelligible to the whole 
class, and also to put the facts in their true 
setting as part of the scheme of production. 
As it has previously been referred to, there 
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is no reason to emphasise the importance 
of establishing the link between our indus- 
trial centres and the foreign mining centres. 
Simple ideas of economics may also be 
gained by referring to the transport between 
ironfields and coalfields. Why is the coal sent 
to the iron mines for the smelting? (Think 
of the waste caused by carrying such a large 
amount of dross with the iron ore.) Why 
is the smelted iron sent to the coal to be 
moulded and changed into steel? 


6. MAPS— DraECnON 

Aim. — An extension of the previous year's 
work in map reading and map making, 
with special reference to easy distributional 
maps and simple indexes. 

Method. — Draw an extract copy of the 
!. cal 6 in O.S.M on the blackboard showing 
only the main roads Make sure that direc- 
tions are understood by the children, and 
mark the limit of each route by including 
some feature that is fairly well known. Now 
ask the children to copy the sketch map, 
supplying them with paper on which the 
extract can be drawn on the scale of the 
O.S.M. (6 in. to i mile). Let the children 
add to the map one or two features which 
they know very well: c.g. mark the po.siiion 
of certain buildings by a letter, or d* nv 
lines representing a street. Make reference 
squares on this map and use them for 
purposes of recording position by the method 
previously taught. What is the position of 
the building that you have marked? (M4.) 
How far is it from that building to the 
corner of High Rd. and Brook St.? Mark 
the position of the station in G6. Copy 
the railway route on the blackboard. Mark 
two or three "characteristic signs" showing 
a road above a railway (bridge) and a 
railway over a road, and let the children 
copy these on the reverse side of their maps. 
Give the children one or two exercises in 
the drawing of routes with reference to 
direction and distance. Help might be given 


by indicating the position of prominent 
points which the children could insert 
before drawing the routes Ask them to 
draw a map showing the way from the 
school to the station, marking any railway 
routes crossed. 


7. MAPS- LAND UTILISATION 

Method. — Prepare a local map showing 
land utilisation on a simple scheme. The 
classification will, of course, vary according 
to the district, but where agriculture 
dominates some attempt should be made 
to indicate the different crops. Separate 
cattle and .sheep pastures: forest or barren 
land. If the district is urban, mark the 
residential and industrial sections; put a 
special mark for an important division of 
work. At first, print the description of the 
use to which tlie land is put. Soon the 
blackboard will present an untidy accumula- 
tion of names, too cramped to be easily 
lead. How could this be avoided? llnnk of 
the method we used instead of wTiting on 
our maps the words "lowlands, uplands and 
highlands." Some of tlic words we have 
written are in close groups; sometimes the 
same word extends in a band across the 
map. How can we show the wheatfields 
clearh"? In what tvay should we show the 
oat fields? Now we have coloured the wlu>le 
map what sliould w’e do to help a stranger 
to read it? Tell how to make an index to 
the map on the blackboard. Show the class 
several maps of various uses and ask them 
to read the map after ex]>laining to them 
what the index show’s. Give exercises m 
reading such maps as the Natural Vegetation 
of Africa', the Rainfall of Australia (classified 
as heavy, moderate and slight). Ask the 
children to make a sinij^le distributional 
map showing, by colours or by shading, 
the chief crops of India. The teacher will 
give on an outline map the information re- 
quired, with the words Rice, Tea, Wheat, 
Millet, Jute and Cotton printed in correct 
positions. 
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8. HAPS— CONTOUBS 

Method. — Sketch on the blackboard the 
contours of the environs of the town and 
shade in the usual way the lowlands, uplands 
and highlands. Trace the trend of the 
valle)^ and discuss the best ways of reaching 
one point from another, observing the 
importance of physical features on routes. 
Mark on the map that you have made the 
points that arc well known on the road 
between your town and the place to which 
you are going. Join the points and notice 
the direction of the main routes radiating 
from the town centn . Can you tell from 
your map which road has the most gentle 
slope? If you wished to travel from A to 
B, tw'o points on different routes, how 
would you do so? (By going to the town 
centre and keeping to the main road.) 
What distance would you cover by going 
this way? Wliat is the shortest distance 
between A and B? Why do you choose the 
longer way? Mark the railw'ay routes on 
the same map by using the conventional 
signs. Does the railway route keep parallel 
with the road? WTiich route keeps to the 
more level surface? (Roads.) How do the 
railways avoid steep slopes? (Tunnels.) Let 
the children make simple route maps super- 
imposing these features on suitably contoured 
sketch maps. 

Hints. — Tlie success of the lesson will 
depend very largely on the correct choice 
of the contours to be included on the sketch 
map. Each district should be mapped so 
that the influence of relief will be apparent, 
and as this depends on the relative altitudes, 
the vertical scales will vary. In a com- 
paratively flat district the undulations 
should be mapped, as these are just as 
important in controlling liies of transport 
as the more definite features of hilly districts. 
Transparencies are easily made and effective 
in use, as they illustrate very vividly the 
point which it is desired to emphasise in 
this work, viz. the correlation of human 
movement with natural features. Once 


made of suitable size for blackboard demon- 
stration purposes, the maps will last for a 
long time and will amply repay their prepara- 
tion. Sometimes, especially where local con- 
ditions arc favourable to the use of such 
illustrations, the road and the rail routes 
between two points may be shown in 
section. Here we may see how the railway 
engineer sometimes avoids gradients by cut- 
ting through steep hills with narrow bases. 


9. MAPS— PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Method. — Proceed in the same way as in 
the previous lesson with a blackboard sketch 
of physical features. Revise from the map 
what has already been learned about the 
relief of the district. If the surroundings 
are hilly, then some of tlie points will be 
known by name, and it is equally important 
that the valleys should be referred to by 
name. Usually, a stream name is given to 
the valley through which the stream flows. 
Select the industries which you consider 
are important enough for inclusion. Ask 
the children to suggest ways in which these 
may be indicated on the map. Several 
good methods iIRy occur to the children, 
and it is for the teacher to decide which he 
should use. Letters, numbers, dots and 
shading have advantages for particular uses, 
but at this stage clarity should be the first 
consideration. The symbols should be 
marked on the demonstration map by the 
teacher with the help of the children. The 
importance of easy access to industrial 
centres may be shown on this map, as the 
children will notice the concentration of 
factories in the main vallesrs along the easy 
lines of communication. If bleaching or 
dyeing is amongst the important trades, 
then the localisation of these on the slopes 
where the clear streams abound may be 
remarked, while quarrying on the higher 
and more rugged slopes will find inclusion 
in some instances. The association of relief 
and industry in rural districts is also clear, 
and the connexion can be illustrated by 
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one of the "dual" maps constructed on the 
same lines as the industrial map. Sheep 
pastures, cereal producing areas, orchards, 
grazing lands, etc., should be marked 
separately. Before beginning to make their 
own maps, the children should be familiar 
with the signs on the teacher's map and be 
able to read it. Ask the class questions to 
ascertain that they understand the relation- 
ship between the various aspects mapped. 
What is the industry on the highest land? 
Wliich industry is carried on nearest the 
road or the river? 

Hints. — It is usually said that one map 
should serve one purpose, and at first a 
teacher is inclined to question the use of 
these dual sketch maps. As the intention is 
to show a relationship between features, the 
map does not transgress the dictum. Properly 
constructed to show only the main condi- 
tions, there will be no confusion of the mind 
as IS the result of observing a map full of a 
multiplicity of signs. On the contrary, the 
simple representation of two related con- 
ditions will do much to show the causal 
link, thus preparing the way for a feature 
in geographical work which should develop 
as the study proceeds. The amount of work 
given to the children in these lessons will 
be decided by the teacher liimself. Some 
teachers may prefer to leave the work of 
combining the two maps to the childre:*, 
while others would consider it necessary to 
complete their own maps and expect copies 
only. It is well to remember that, as the 
maps are symbolic descriptions of a district, 
the child can only master the symbols by 
their frequent interpretation and use. At 
times, give an oral description of part of 
your district, or write a short description of it 
on the blackboard ; refer to well-known points 
by name, and ask the children to map 
the district. Further exercises in the reading 
and in the construction of dual maps may be 
given by grouping the maps showing: — 
(a) physical features and rainfall; (b) routes 
and industries; (c) rainfall and reservoirs; 
(d) physical features and reservoirs. 

Llr<-VOL. 4 


10. MAPS— SCALE 

Method. — Use the maps of the district 
already made, placing before the class your 
own map showing the physical features. 
What is the height of the highest land shown 
on this map? How far is it from the east 
side to the west side of this district? How 
far is it from the north to the south? Now 
exhibit a map of a similar size but including 
a larger area, one, if possible, having different 
physical features. This map has more tints 
or more t3rpes of shading. Instead of the 
three divisions shown on the first map, we 
have five divisions which we see marked 
against the index as lowest, low, uplands, 
highland, highest. Where is our local hill 
shown on this map? Point out the hill and 
mark it on the blackboard map with a 
cross. Other highland is also shown on this 
map. Is this highland to the east, west, 
north, or south of the local hill? Who has 
seen these hills? How far are they from 
here? Now examine the map to find its 
scale. From the previous answer, which 
everyone believes to be correct, we know 
that it is X miles from our hill to the hill 
shown at this point. How far do you think 
it is from the east to the west side of the 
map? If so much more land is being drawn 
on a map of the same size what changes 
must be made? (Everything is drawn 
smaller.) Find the whole district that we 
mapped previously and draw bold lines 
round it. Cover the surroundings so that 
the reduced details of the region may be 
made more conspicuous, and so that they 
may more easily be compared with the 
sketch maps which the children have before 
them. Notice that the hills which appear 
clearly on our first maps are less prominent 
against the higher lands shown on the 
present map. Contrast the lowlands in 
the same way, and question the class con- 
cerning the physical features on both maps. 
In which part of this region is the highest 
land? (N., S., E., or W.?) Ask the question 
about each map in turn. Where is the lowest 
land? Exhibit a map, drawn on a sheet 
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of the same size as the others, and coloured 
or shaded to show physical features. This 
map covers a greater area — ^the whole 
country may be included. Deal in the same 
way with your own district showing how 
small and unimportant the prominent local 
features have now become. 

Hints. — Try to bring out clearly the fact 
that the larger the area being mapped the 
less distinct are the highlands of your own 
district. (Assuming paper of the same size 
is used for all the maps.) It may be found 
helpful to represent diagrammatically the 
altitude of several jxDints. This can be done 
effectively by drawing lines to scale on the 
blackboard, one line representing the altitude 
of the local hill, while others represent 
chosen points on the larger map. Notions 
of a vertical scale may be imparted in this 
way, and the twofold scales of the maps 
may show a rough correspondence. Find 
what distance is represented by i in. on 
each of the maps that you use. Contrast 
from calculations made concerning the maps 
in your atlas the north-south distance of 
selected lands: e.g. Australia, Africa, N. 
America, S. America, Eurasia and Great 
Britain. Then draw lines to a common 
scale to show the relative distances. In this 
way the misconceptions of size due to the 
similarity of the size of maps may be 
corrected. Contrast, too, the vertical scales 
in a way that will illustrate the arbitrary 
use of colour tinting. The Peak in England, 
coloured dark brown, is not 3,000 ft. high, 
while parts of the Western Ghats are shown 
with the same colour although they exceed 
6,000 ft. In connection with the map work 
at this stage of the course it will be a good 
plan to continue the recognition of con- 
tinents from their shapes. Continue the 
work of former lessons by asking the children 
to sketch, on graph paper if necessary, the 
different continents. Geometrical figures 
will serve admirably at first. Develop the 
exercise by proceeding to the production of 
a composite map. To do this, ask the 
children to stick the several small outline 


maps on a large sheet of paper, making an 
approximation of the distance between the 
land masses. As a guide to the children 
exhibit a world map (Mercator) in front of 
the class. 


11. MAP DRAWING 

Aim. — To train the children in construct- 
ing simple physical maps from given 
data. 

Method. — Revise the work done previously 
in the use and the construction of simple 
physical maps, by an examination of the 
local sketch maps. Give practice in reading 
the map symbols and the recognition of 
certain features from their signs on the map, 
e.g. hills, valleys, plains and plateaux. 
Describe a region to the children, and with 
their cooperation make a representation of 
it in sketch-map form on tlie blackboard. 
Give as exercises for the children the mapping 
of districts set out in the following descrip- 
tion. The method of shading may be adopted 
as a substitute for the conventional colours 
and tints. 

1. Represent a hill, rising above a large 
plain, by sliading lowlands, uplands 
and highlands. 

(Remember that this is not to be a 
map of an island, therefore the borders 
of the map will be shaded to show 
lowlands.) 

2. Draw a map showing two peaks rising 
from a plain. Show the level of the 
land in the same way as was done in 
the previous answer. 

3. A valley stretches from north-east to 
south-west across a high plateau. 
Mark on a map the lowlands, uplands 
and highlands. 

4. Make a map of a district having a high 
plateau in the north. From the plateau 
stretch two valleys which become 
wider towards the south-west and the 
south-east. 
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Hints. — ^The art of mapping may be 
approached in very easy stages from the 
time that the child has begun to analyse 
scenery and understands how features are 
shown on a map. Early examples given for 
practice may include scenic details from 
the locality with which the children are 
familiar. Idealised districts should form 


part of the work, but try to avoid the 
making of artificial features in which the 
contour lines are too geometrical. Point 
out that the line which is drawn around 
the summit or on the slopes of a hill is 
a line separating lands of different level. 
In this instance it separates the highland 
from the upland. 
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HANDWORK FOR THE GEOGRAPHY 

LESSONS 

HANDWORK. 1. 


In the top form of the primary school a 
certain amount of practical geography of 
an elementary nature will be done. The 
object of the accompanying illustrations is to 
provide the teacher with ideas for simple 
forms of apparatus which may be made 
by the children and used by them in their 
lessons. The models made in the top form 
may be useful in the lower forms and 
some of them might be passed on to the 
younger children to assist them in their 
lessons. 

Valuable observation work may be done 
by recording the lengths of shadows cast by 
the sun at varying hours of the day and at 
varying seasons of the year. The first model 
shown is that of a simple shadow measurer 
for which a large piece of card, a cork and 
a meat skewer are required. The upright 
(Fig. I A) is made by slicing off about J of 
the cork and thrusting the skewer in it at 
right angles. A set square is used as shown 
in the diagram to ensure that the angle is 
true. Next (Fig. i B) the board is prepared 
by drawing the long north-south line, and 
the shorter east-west line at right angles. 
At the point of intersection the cork base 
of the upright is glued; and alongside the 
north-south line a paper scale, graduated in 
inches and half-inches, is pasted. The 
measurer is used in the playground when 
the sun is shining in order to record the 
length of the shadow cast. 


In the lower forms, the children will 
probably have had lessons on the cardinal 
points and the mariner's compass. The next 
model shown is that of a simple working 
compass constructed from material readily 
available. The first step (Fig. 2 A) is to 
prepare a compass card. This is made by 
drawing two concentric circles on thin card, 
striking out the points by using a set square, 
then cutting out the central portion with 
the point of a knife. Next (Figs. 2 B, C and 
D) two narrow cross-pieces are cut. The 
first is provided with a rectangular “ bridge " 
in the centre, from the lower side of which 
a small round depression is made by pressing 
a rounded point into it. The second strip 
is flat and has a hole in the centre. A steel 
safety-razor blade is now magnetised by 
stroking it (one»way only) with a magnet. 
This magnetised blade is glued to the lower 
side of the flat strip. Fig. 2 E shows how 
the parts are assembled upon a needle stuck 
into a slice of cork. The strips are glued to 
the lower side of the compass card, a is the 
compass card, h is the bridge strip, c is the 
straight strip with the blade beneath, 
£ shows two small glass beads glued above 
and below the straight strip, v sliows the 
needle and r the cork. Fig. 2 F shows a 
simple box construction which will hold 
the compass and prevent its being affected 
by draughts. The completed model is shown 
in Fig. 2 G. 
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HANDWORK. XL 


The practical work illustrated on the 
accompanying Plate deals with the first 
study of contours. Fig. i shows a simple 
form of apparatus lo teach the children 
what contour lines really are. For this 
model a supply of plasticine will be required. 
On a wood base, a model of an island, with 
bays, mountains and valleys, is built up. 
On one comer of the base a stick graduated 
in quarter-inches is fixed. The whole 
apparatus is placed in a tin bath or other 
receptacle and water is slowly poured in 
until it is level with the first quarter-inch 
mark. The children, with the point of the 
needle tool, lightly scratch round the water 
level on the model island; then more water 
is poured in until the next graduation mark 
is reached. Again the line is scratched and 
the process is continued until Xho island is 
immersed. The model is now removed from 
the water, and when viewed from above 
will show a complete contour " map ” of 
the island. The teacher should stick some 
lengths of blue wool down the valleys to 
represent rivers, when the children will see 
how rivers follow contour formation. 


Another useful method of teaching contours 
is to provide the children with a simple 
contour map (Fig. 2 A) and allow the class 
to cut out from thick cardboard the various 
sections. These are then glued one upon the 
other (Fig. 2 B) and finally (Fig. 2 C) the 
“ steps " are filled in with clay or plasticine 
to give a regular outline. Boys might like 
to make this model in three-ply wood from 
a tea chest, cutting the wood with a fretsaw. 

The next model is that of a simple clino- 
meter to measure the angle of elevation of 
the sun or of a high building. The first part 
of the model is the recording dial (Fig. 3 A), 
which is a scmi-ciicular piece of card gradu- 
ated in degrees and fitted with a plumb 
line consisting o4»»a piece of thread with a 
weight attached. Next, a long square tube 
is made from cardboard, and across each 
end two intersecting pieces of thread or thin 
wire are fixed, Figs. 3 B and 3 C. Ihe chal 
is glued to the tube, and is used by holding 
it in the right hand and sighting through 
at the object, adjusting the tube until 
the cross-wires at either end coincide. 
Fig. 3D. 




PLATE n 

Fig 1 Plastic Model to Teach Contours 

Flo. 2. Model made from Superimposed Pieces of Card to Teach Contours 
Fig 3 Simple Clinometer in Card 
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HANDWORK, m. 


Although detailed records of an accurate 
nature respecting the actual velocity of 
the wind are out of place in the prim*iry 
school, much useful 'observation of a com- 
parative nature may be conducted with 
advantage. 

The first model shown is that of a simple 
anemometer made from easily obtainable 
material. For the cross-pieces, a plasterer’s 
lath will be wanted. This is sawn into two 
and the two portions are fixed together 
with small nails at right angles. A set 
square should be used to ensure that the 
angles are true. Exactly at the centre ol 
the joint a small hole is bored with a fret- 
work drill and a large glass bead is glued 
above and another below, Fig. i A. Next, 
four cups are tacked at each end of the 
cross-piece. Fig. i B. These cups may be 
either halves of ping-pong baHs, or halves 
of tin globes which are used for advertise- 
ments of the ** World The supporting 
upright (Fig. i C) is a cotton reel into the 
hole of which is fitted a part of a meat 
skewer, glass-papered to fit if necessary. 
Into the centre of the skewer, which is cut 
off level with the top of the reel, a knitting 
needle is thrust, and on to this are slipped a 


number of glass beads. The reel is glued to 
an inverted wooden box (Fig. i D) and the 
parts are arranged as shown. One of the 
hemispheres is painted red, and a meat 
skewer, also painted red, is fixed at one 
corner. (This is not shown in the drawing.) 
To make a record, two children are required, 
one to stand with a watch to time exactly 
the passing of a minute or two minutes, 
the other to note the number of times the 
red cuj) passes the red uptight during the 
prescribed time. 

For the lower forms, a wind vane will be 
useful. Using the cotton reel, knitting needle 
and beads as in the above model, a vane 
may easily be constructed by cutting off 
a short length of curtain rod, and making 
saw cuts trans^rsely at each end. Into 
the saw cuts, an arrow head and point are 
thrust. Fig. 2 A. These may be made of 
cardboard, or of thin tin from a cocoa tin 
which can be cut with an old pair of scissois. 
Again an inverted wooden box is used for 
mounting the vane after the shaft has I^een 
drilled with a fretwork drill. Fig. 2 C. Tlie 
cardinal points are cut from card or tin 
and mounted on portions of a meat skewer, 
Fig. 2 B. 



PLATE III 


Fio. t. A SiupLB Anbmombtbr madb from a Lath, Ping-Pong Balls, a Cotton IOefl and Bfads 
Fig. 2 . A VVbathbr Vans mads from Card, a Curtain Hod, a Cotton Keei and Blads 
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HANDWORK. IV. 


Passing on from observations of the length 
of the sun's shadow our next study is that 
of the sundial. The angle of the gnomon of 
the sundial depends upon the latitude 
of the place where the dial is used. If 
the children are fami'*ar with the use of the 
protractor, no difficulty will arise in the 
construction of the sundial, and in some 
primary schools this work is covered. Where 
necessary, hcctographed ‘‘ angle-measures ** 
should be prepared by the teacher and 
distributed to the children for them to 
trace round during the construction of the 
model. 

The first model shown on the accompany- 
ing Plate is that of a vertical sundial. Here 
the angle of the gnomon is the complement 
of the angle of the latitude of the place. 
In most parts of Britain this will be appro.xi- 
matcly go°— 53°=37°. The mount for the 
gnomon is like a picture frame, Fig. i A. 
For this, a piece of stout strawboard should 
be used and bound at the edges with binding 
strips. To the front, a piece of dark pastel 
paper is pasted, then on the top of this is 
added another smaller piece of contrasting 
colour. Finally, a piece of white paper is 
added to serve as the dial. Down the middle 
line a cut is made to receive the gnomon. 
I'he board may be decorated with a simple 
design in poster paint. Fig. i B shows the 
construction of the gnomon. Two of these 


are cut and pasted together (except at the 
flaps); the flaps are thrust through the cut 
on the board, folded outwards and stuck 
to the back. Fig. i C shows how the support 
for the back of the frame acts, and Fig. i D 
the development of the supports. Two 
supports arc made (h'ig. i E) and stuck 
together as shown. The curves are made by 
rolling the free ends of the basal parts round 
a pencil. To calibrate the dial, it is taken 
out into the sun at different hours of the 
day and the positions of the shadows are 
marked lightly with a pencil. The lines and 
figures are afterwards filled in with Indian 
ink, in the classroom. 

In the horizontal sundial, the angle of 
the gnomon is, for this country, roughly 
53®, i.c. the actual latitude of the place. Again, 
a base is prepared, Fig. 2 B. This may be 
either a square card or the ba.se of an 
inverted cardboard box. To this a circle of 
white paper is pasted, free scope being 
allowed for artistic decoration. Note that 
the north-south line passes through the 
centre of the circle, but the east-west line 
does not. Two gnomons are cut from thinner 
card (Fig. 2 A) and fixed into a knife cut 
on the dial as before, with their flaps bent 
outwards on the under side. The dial is 
now calibrated in exactly the same manner 
as that described in connexion with the 
previous model. 




PL\TE IV 

tlG . 1. VERTICAL bUNDlAL MADE FROM CARD 

Fig. 2 Horizontal Sundial made from Card and Mounted on a Box Top 
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HANDWORK. V. 


In the highest form of the primarv* school, 
useful observational work may be carried 
out profitably in connexion with the length 
of daylight, that is to say the varying 
periods between sunrise and sunset through- 
out the year. The accompanying Plate 
shows how a simple viaylight recorder may 
be constructed from stout cardboard and 
thinner card or thick paper. This may be 
made on a small scale, so that each pupil 
may have a recorder — or a larger one can 
be constructed for use in the classroom. 
I'he exercise gives scope for careful cutting 
and pasting, and also for subsequent art 
work in the colouring and lettering. 

Fig, I A shows the basis of the model, 
which consists of a long rectangular sheet 
of card, covered with brown or pale grey 
pastel paper. To the front of this is pasted 
a sheet of white drawing paper to leave neat 
margins all round. The drawing paper is 
given an all-over wash of dull black, and 
when this is dry, the three dividing lines 
and smaller lines to show the hours are added, 
using white ink and a pen. Next, as seen in 
Fig. I B, two large pieces of drawing paper 
are taken, folded over and pasted so that 
they will fit over the prepared base-board. 
They are made to such dimensions that one 
will slide over the other. These two " slides " 
are painted bright yellow to represent day- 
light. Fig. I C shows the finished recorder, 
the ends of the slides being placed at the 


hours of sunrise and sunset respectively. 
Graphs of the length of daylight should be 
kept by the children in their notebooks. 

Another useful form of recorder for prac- 
tical geography is that of a graphical temper- 
ature recorder. For this (Fig. 2 A) a sheet 
of stout card is required. On the front of 
this, towards the top, two thermometer 
shapes are drawn, and with the point of a 
sharp knife these are cut out. Behind these, 
two thin card “ pockets (Fig. 2 B) are 
glued. Their position is shown by the dotted 
lines on Fig. 2 A. Also, two thin cardboard 
slides are cut to fit into these pockets so 
that they may be raised and lowered in 
them with ease. To act as handles to the 
slides, two small paper fasteners are fixed 
at the top, one in each, as shown, so that 
the knobs appear at the front. A good deal 
of space is shown at the bottom of tlie 
mounting card.*^This is to provide room 
for a calendar pocket to be fixed. The 
object of this pocket is to contain a monthly 
graph (Fig. 2 C) of the daily temperature. 
The completed model is seen in Fig. 2 D. 
The thermometer shapes are graduated : 
the left-hand one is to record " Yesterday " 
and the right-hand one " To-Day." Temper- 
ature is taken daily in the playground; 
the cardboard slide is lifted or lowered to 
the appropriate position; the previous day’s 
temperature is set, and, finally, the dot on 
the graph is added. 




PLATE V 


Fig. I. A Daylight Rbcordbr in Paper and Stout Card 

lia, 2 . A Classroom Tbmpbraturr Record in Stout Card, Paper and Thin Card 
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HANDWORK. VI. 

THE FLAGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


It is usual when studying the geography 
of the British Isles to give the children 
some information concerning our national 
flags. The followL g suggestions for hand- 
work in this connection will be useful. 

Fig. I A shows a child's model of the 
Union Jack, which is made by folding. A 
long rectangular strip of drawing paper 
is required, and this is folded into three 
divisions to form three smaller equal rect- 
angles as shown in the diagram. To the 
middle rectangle the design of the cross of 
St. Andrew of Scotland, a white cross on a 
blue ground, is drawn. To the hack of the 
left-hand rectangle the cross of St. George 
of England, a right-angled red cross with 
white border, is applied; and lastly, the 
red diagonal cross of St. Patrick of Ireland 
is drawn. (Note that in the diagram, for 
purposes of elucidation, the two outside 
crosses are shown on the front of the sketch, 
but in making they are drawn on the back) 
The flags are coloured and the backgrounds 
of the outside crosses are cut away, so that 
they may be folded over to form the com- 
plete Union Jack, Fig. i B. Fig. 2 shows 
how the small flags made by the children 
may be mounted in the corner of a large 
cross of St. George, red on a white ground. 


to produce the flag of the British navy — 
the White Ensign. 

Our next suggestion is useful for class- 
room decoration. The children should cut 
large shields of strawboard (using an opened- 
out, folded, paper shape as a pattern) and 
mount the national emblems. Fig. 7. Simple 
designs for tracing are illustrated. These 
should be traced and hectographed by the 
teacher, after which the children may 
tint them, preferably in poster colours of 
the correct tint. They are then cut out and 
stuck to the shields, and later, if desired, 
they arc given a coat or two of white copal 
varnish. Some of the boys might cut the 
shields from three-ply wood with a fretsaw. 

Fig. 3 shows the Harp of Ireland, which 
should be mouiited on to a blue shield, after 
it has been coloured a bright golden yellow. 

Fig. 4 shows the Lion of Scotland, to 
be painted red and pasted on a yellow 
shield. 

In Fig. 5 is seen the Dragon of Wales, 
again of red. This is mounted on a shield 
divided horizontally — the upper half white 
and the lower half green. 

Lastly, in Fig. 6 is given the British 
Lion, to be coloured yellow and mounted on 
a red shield. 




PLATE VI 

Fio. I. Model ik Paper, illustrating the Composition of the Union Jack 
Fio. 2. Built-up Model of White Ensign 

Flos 3, 4, 3 and 6 Emblems of Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England 

Fig 7. Classroom Decoration of Mounted Shapes on Card or Three-Ply Wood 
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HANDWORK. VH. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE BOOK 


The object of this exercise is to supply 
the child with a home-made reference book, 
to which as many ; ages as desired may be 
added from time to time during the term. 
It forms a useful book-making project with 
a geographical bias. In the classroom, it 
will be found helpful as an aid to self-study 
and as a ready means of enabling the 
children to revise constantly and quickly 
those geographical facts that must be 
memorised during the school course. 

The following materials are required: — 

1 large sheet of wallpaper, for covering. 

2 cards to form the front and back covers. 

1 strip of wallpaper to act as a hinge. 

2 sheets of w^allpaper for lining. 

Fig. I A shows the layout ,of the several 
parts. The sheet of wallpaper is pasted, 
and on to it are placed the tw'o cards, A and 
B, J in. apart to allow for the fold. With 
the scissors, the corners of the paper arc 
cut at an angle of 45° — not right up to the 
card corners, but about in. from them. 
Next, the hinge piece, cut flush with the 
top and bottom, is pasted over the middle, 
and the four extending .sides of the cover- 


ing paper are folded over and stuck 
down. 

The cover will now appear as seen in Fig. 
I B, and the two sheets of lining paper are 
pasted and stuck down to cover X and Y. 

The next task is to prepare the pages of 
the book. Single sheets of drawing paper 
are taken, folded at the middle and stuck 
together at their edges so that they will 
fold together like the folds of a concertina. 
It will be a good plan to start with two 
sheets, thus making four folds. Each fold 
is then divided with a vertical median 
line, and titles arc added in Indian ink as 
shown in Fig. i C. These titles wall depend 
upon the particular type of geography the 
teacher wishesjio emphasise. A few sugges- 
tive headings are showm on the diagram. 

Now comes the final fixing in of the book 
to the covers. The back of the first sheet of 
the note chart is pasted all over and fixed 
to the inside of the cover — at X in Fig. i B. 
The completed book is seen with four folded 
leaves extended in Fig. i D, but, as men- 
tioned previously, additional leaves may be 
stuck to the end of the fourth leaf edge at 
any later time, so that the book is always 
capable of extension. 


[This course of lessons in Handwork for History 
and Geography has been written by E. E. Elcombe.J 
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A Ckoc.rapiucal Keferknck Hook in Thick Card and Folded Paper 
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THE TEACHING OF 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 

IN THE 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 




A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
OF DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 
FOR CHILDREN 

FROM EIGHT TO ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE 


T he course of decorative needlework 
set out in these volumes begins with 
the second year in the primary school 
(see Vol. II.), and is intended to cover work 
for a period of three years. In the following 
pages the work for the third year of the 
course of decorative needlework is given. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

*'It seems as if the mom(‘nt the best is 
attained, men, ceasing to struggle for the 
better, fall back at once hopelessly and 
become mere imitators. They no longer 
follow a type, but copy a model, and then 
copy the copy. Imitation is a precipice, a 
slow descent through poverty of thought 
into the chaos of mannerism, in the place 
of style." 

Needlework as Art, by Lady M. Alford. iSSfi 

Throughout the three yt'ars* course set 
forth in this book, it has been suggcst(‘d that, 
as far as possible, the designs should be 
original. In the paragraph quoted above. 
Lady Alford justly sums up the results of 
blindly cop3dng the labours of a bygone 
age. To-day, it is futile to imitate slavishly 
even the finest achievements of our ances- 
tresses; their designs belonged to their own 
era and do not express the ideas of our 
day. Mere imitation suggests that, though 
industry is not dead, creative ability and 
independent thought are dormant. Another 
consideration is that the colours produced 
by modem aniline dyes look incongruous 
when worked into old designs. In decorative 


needlework, as in all human effort, we must 
progress. 

"There is a better than your best" — was 
a remark frequently made by a certain 
headmistress to her pupils. Every designer 
at some time achieves a design which she 
believes to be the best she has ever done; 
to the true artist this knowledge is a further 
stimulus to create the ideal, while the 
indolent is inclined to rest on her laurels, 
and merely repeat the supposed masterpiece 
with slight variations — an example of the 
"dull monotony of change," Tlie indolent 
person, self-satisfied, will never advance 
beyond a certain point, unless a clear- 
sighted friend, cruel only to be kind, tells 
her the truth and rouses her to put forth 
her best powers. 

At the same time, the study of decorative 
needlework executed in another age, and 
under different conditions, can be invaluable 
and stimulating. How interesting it is to 
notice the special effects gained by the use 
of different stitches, and to adapt the know- 
ledge in working modem designs! 

In the illustrations on pages 532 and 535 
are showm some historic examples of decora- 
tive needlework, in which will be found some 
of the stitches suggested for the work of 
this year. The woman's headdress is English, 
late sixteenth century, and is embroidered 
mth silk and metal threads on linen. Of 
primary interest to us is the buttonhole 
stitch used for the leaves. The remainder 
of the embroidery is worked in plaited 
stitches. 

The illustration on page 532 shows por- 
tions of a child's linen dress, early eighteenth 
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century, embroidered in chain stitch with 
silk. Both the dress and the headdress are 
to be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, and they show what beautiful 
results may be gained by the right use of 
simple stitches. 

During this year, the children will continue 
to add to their tool pochette any fresh 
appliance needed in executing the work for 
the period. At the end of the course, each 
girl will thus have a well-stocked tool 
pochette ready to take with her to the 
senior school where more advanced work 
will await her. 

As the scheme is progressive, some of the 
articles in this year's course call for more 
work than those made in the previous years. 
Some of this work might well be done at 
home voluntarily, for the pleasure of doing it ; 
the girls will thus acquire the '‘hobby habit," 
such a solace and recreation in later life. 

Lesson IX. in this year's work introduces 
the employment of silk by those pupils who 
have acquired sufficient skill to work with 
a thread that is rather frail and easily 
damaged. Of course, it is not at all essential 
that silk should be substituted for cotton; 
but the privilege of embroidering in a 
beautiful silk thread is to the pupil a recog- 


nition of her superior skill, and an encourage- 
ment to gain still further dexterity. A few 
new stitches appear in this year’s work, the 
remainder are old friends whose employment 
has been extended. 

One further word about designs. The 
illustrations in the various sections are 
intended to stimulate interest, but they 
should not be copied. Every pupil should 
try to invent her own designs. It will occur, 
of course, that with the best effort in the 
world, a certain child will fail to produce a 
design that either pupil or teacher consider 
worth carrying out in needlework; and, on 
the other hand, another child will invent 
several good designs. Accordingly, the child 
who has not succeeded with her own idea 
may carry out the scheme invented by her 
more successful fellow pupil. In such a case 
the pupil who has invented several successful 
designs must first choose for herself, from 
those she has drawn, the special design she 
prefers, and then the less successful child 
may choose from the remainder. It should 
not, however, be taken for granted that 
because a pupil has failed over one type of 
work she will necessarily fail over another; 
probably at the next attempt she will be 
successful. 


I. A TEA COSY DECORATED WITH A 
DESIGN OUTLINED IN DOUBLE RUNNING 


T he first three lessons in this year’s 
work are devoted to making the linen 
for that essentially British institution, 
"Afternoon Tea.’’ A tea cosy, tray cloth 
and tea serviette will be dealt with in turn. 
The same pattern is u,sei on each article 
and the alterations necessary to make the 
design fit wall be considered as the problems 
arise. 

Double running was used to decorate the 
toothbrush holder in Lesson IV. in the 
previous year's work. The designs, and 


especially the borders suggested, were very 
simple, and no serious difficulty would be 
encountered in adapting those designs in 
order to make the comers work out evenly 
and match one another. In this, and the 
two succeeding lessons, double running is 
again the form of stitchery used, but for 
each article certain adaptations are neces- 
sary if the design is to occupy its space 
successfuUy. Fig. 2 shows the design used 
on the tea cosy in the photograph. A strip 
of pattern was needed to go across the 
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Tea Cosy (Fig i) 


bottom of the cosy. Attention was focused 
on making a pattern that could be executed 
in double running and that was suitable 
for the purpose for which it was intended; 
no otlier considerations were taken into 
account. Figs. 3 and 4 show two more 
patterns that could be used instead of tlie 
one shown in Fig. 2. 

Designs executed in double rimning look 
very attractive on other articles besides 
household linen. Since the stitch combines 
clearness with simplicity, it is particularly 
suitable for decorating the hem of babies' 
frocks or belts, and of pockets and straight 
collars and cuffs on children's frocks. 

Small, blunt, rug needles can be added to 
the tool pochette. The following classroom 
tools and materials will be required: 

Cream or white loosely woven linen. 

D.M.C. coton d hroder, No. 12 or 16, in 
strong, clear colours. 

Coloured linen for bindings to match the 
coton d broder. 

Small rug needles. 

Tacking cotton. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 


D.M.C. sewing cotton No. 40 to match the 
coloured linen used for binding. 

White sewing cotton No. 40. 

Cotton wool for padding the tea cosy. 

Soft white calico or some similar material 
for making the pad for the tea cosy. 

Squared paper; HB pencils; rulers. 

The tea cosy illustrated in Fig. i is made 
of cream linen ; the double running is 
executed in flame-coloured embroidery cotton 
and the binding is of flame-coloured linen 
that matches the embroidery cotton. The 
embroidery cotton used for double running 
needs to be of a stiong, definite colour, 
otherwise the pattern will not stand out 
clearly, but will l(M)k insignificant and weak, 
for the outline of the pattern is dependent 
on a single thread. 

The tea cosy is made from two pieces of 
linen each measuring 10^ in. by 9 in. One 
long side on each piece is bound with coloured 
linen cut on the bias ; this forms the bottom 
of the cosy when finished. These bindings 
should be cut 1 in. wide, for when the two 
sides of the cosy are finally bound together, 
both sides of the binding will show\ A 
binding cut i in. wide allows sufficient 
material for the two sides to be made almost 
identical 

The pattern suitable for decorating the 
hem should be worked out to scale on 
squared paper; this is then used as a working 
drawing. 

The method of planning the pattern so 
that the stitches will work out evenly was 
explained in Lesson IV. in the previous 
year's work (sec Vol. III., page O75). One 
unit of the pattern on the paper is best 
worked out in the manner sho^^7l m Fig. 5 
of that lesson, in order to avoid mistakes 
when it is being worked on the linen with 
the needle. The design is put on the linen 
J in. above the inside edge of the binding, 
starting with the bottom row. 

When all the decoration is finished, the 
two sides of the cosy are pinned together 
with the bound edges matching. A paper 
pattern cut the required shape is then 
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pinned on and the cosy is cut out, allowing 
Jin. turnings round the curved sides. The 
pattern is taken off and the sides of the cosy 
are tacked together. Bias binding is tacked 
on, J in. from the cut edges, the edges of 
the cosy and of the binding lying on each 
other. At both ends of the binding Jin. is 
turned in. Tlie binding should be stitched 
on securely by using fine running stitches 
and frequent back stitches. Machining, 
however, is more effective if the children 
are able to use the machine. All the tackings 
are taken out when the stitching is finished 
and the binding is turned over and slip 
stitched into place. The binding should be 
brought quite over the running or machine 
stitches, and the slip stitching should 
be as nearly as possible invisible, as both 
sides of this binding will show. The 
ends of the binding should be neatly 
top-sewn. 


A pad must be made for thi.* inside of the 
tea cosy before it is quite finished. This 
pad should be a little smaller than the 
decorated cover. Pin the pattern used for 
cutting out the tea cosy on to a double piece 
of calico and cut it out, allowing J in. of 
turning all round. Repeat this process, as 
four pieces are needed for making the pad. 
Wlien making up the lining, Jin. turnings 
are taken up eveiywhcre, thus making the 
pad a little smallei than th(‘ cover. WTen 
the four lining pi('ces have been cut out, 
]nn them together in pairs, and tack and 
stitch each pair together, J in. in along the 
curved sides. This will give two pieces of 
cosy-shaped lining whicli must be fitted over 
each other with the padding enclo.sed. Two 
])ieces of cotton w^ool, J in. less all round 
than the pattern, are cut out. On one lining 
shape fold back the seams, and to each flap 
thus gained tack one piece of cotton wool 



Patterns for the Tea Cosy 
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so that they fall on each side of the lining 
shape. When these are firmly tacked, turn 
up J in. at the bottom over the cotton wool 
and tack it into place. The seams on the 
second lining shape arc now pressed open, 
the lining shape is turned on to the right 
side and fitted over the lining shape to which 


the cotton wool padding has been fixed, in 
such a way that all the scams lie on each 
other and all the raw edges are inside. The 
bottom edge is then turned in to match the 
padded piece, and the two are slip stitched 
together. 

Time: 6 lessons. 


II. A TRAY CLOTH DECORATED WITH 
DOUBLE RUNNING 



A Tray Cloth Decorated with Double 
Running (Fig i; 


T he only points to which special 
attention was given in the last lesson 
were whether the design was suited 
to the purpose for which it was to be used, 


and whether it could be executed in double 
running. In this lesson we must consider 
the right placement of the pattern with 
regard to the width of the tray cloth, in 
order that the whole may produce a pleasing 
design. To use this pattern along all four 
sides of the tray cloth necessitates the 
construction of corntTs, and this task is left 
till the next lesson. The tray cloth is bound 
all round, and decorated across each end. 
It is ncces.sary to consider where the pattern 
shall begin g^jd how much of it will 
be needed, and whether it will require 
any alteration to make it fit the chosen 
width. 

Fig. I shows the tray cloth and Fig. 2 
the details of the pattern. Tlie pattern is 
placed on the cloth so that the band at its 
base is | in. in from the inside of the binding 
along the end of the tray cloth, and | in. 
in from the inside of the binding on the two 
long sides. Placing the pattern at this 
distance from the binding makes it stand 
out better than if it were nearer the coloured 
edge. The position of the pattern having 
been settled, the length of the pattern needed 
is II Jin. (the narrow width of the cloth) 
less I Jin., that is 10 in. This length of 
pattern should then be worked out on squared 
paper. As the big motif in the pattern would 
add strength to the design, it was taken as 
the most suitable with which to start the 
band of decoration. On working out the 
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pattern it is seen that the original unit used 
on the tea cosy docs not work out evi'nly 
for a length of lo in. Two solutions are 
available: (i) altering the length of the 
original unit as in Fig. 3, wliere the 
space between each unit has been slightly 
lengthened; (2) making an alteration either 
in the middle or at the two end parts of the 
required length, as shown in Fig. 2, wliich 
is the pattern on the tray cloth. It will be 
seen that the alteration, in this case, was 
made in the middle where the division was 
smaller than at the ends. It was not so much 
smaller, however, that a crowded effect was 
produced when the small central diamond 
was slightly enlarged to add a little more 
interest to the pattern. The extreme ends 
of the design have an extra crossing stitch 
to give a definite finish. 

There arc no additions to the tocjl pochette. 

The classroom tools and materials needed 
lor ihis lesson will be the .same as those in 
tlie previous lesson with the ex(e])tion of 
the materials required for making the pad 
for the tea cosy. 


The tray cloth is made out of a piece of 
linen measuring 17J in. by ill in. The four 
sides of the tray cloth arc bound with flame- 
coloured linen whi( h matches the thread 
used for the double running. The binding 
sliould be done before the decorative stitchery, 
as fraying edges arc a handicap when 
w'orking. The linen ff»r binding is cut on the 
bias I in. wide. The landing is tacked round 
the tray cloth nearly Jin. from the edge; 
round the corners it should be stretched 
slightly to produce a neat, flat finish. After 
stitching, the binding is turned over and slip 
stitched in the same way as on the tea 
cosy. 

The pattern on squared pai)er is used as 
a w’orking drawing only, and is apidicd with 
the needle directly to tlie material, starting 
with the narrow band at the base. It is a 
good plan to work from both sides toward 
the middle, wdiere any sliglit error that 
occurs in working may be corrected. 

When the decoration is finished the tray 
cloth needs i)ressing in the usual way. 

Time. 4 lessons. 



Patterns for a Tray Cloth 
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III. A TEA SERVIETTE DECORATED WITH 

DOUBLE RUNNING 


T he chief consideration in this lesson 
is making a comer to match the 
pattern, although right placement of 
the pattern must be kept in mind. Would 
the pattern look better nearer or farther 
from tlie coloured binding? The photograph 
of the serviette (Fig. i) shows the pattern 
placed a little nea’er the binding than it 
was on the tray cloth. This was done so that 
the decoration might not look meagre and 
disjointed, as it would if a greater space 
were left between it and the border with a 
lesser space in the middle. Also, in this 
instance, the outline shape of the article 
is repeated in order to give a greater feeling 
of rhythm. This would not be so well con- 
veyed by a wide intervening space which 
would cau.se the eye to lose the sense of 
repetition. Moreover, when the square of 
decoration approaches the middle, the illu- 
sion of convergence appears. The mind 
will, in fact, imagine lines joining the comers 
of the decoration with the comers of the 



A Tea Serviette Decorated with Double 
Kunninc (Fig. z) 
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binding. Another important principle, "Fit- fit the serviette. As in the case of the design 
ness for Purpose,” would also be overlooked used on the tray cloth, the connerting lines 
by placing the decoration farther in: a have been lengthened till the design fits 
plain centre, not an embroidered one, is exactly, and a corner has been ccinstructed 
needed for use. When this test of "Fitness in keeping with the remainder, 
for Purpose ” is applied, many an apparently There are no additions to the tool pochette, 

pleasing design has to be rejected. The same classroom tools and materials 

Fig. 2 shows the design on the serviette will be needed as for the last lesson, 
in the photograph. The corner was made by The serviette is made from a piece of 
the elongation of a small motif. The space linen 12 in. square. Like the tray cloth, 
in the middle of the sides was larger than before being decorated it is bound all round 
the usual space between the motifs, so it with a piece of coloured linen cut on the 
was divided into two spaces of the usual cross. The decoration is J in. from the inside 
length at each end of the middle space, and edge of the binding, hence a pattern must 
a smaller one was left in the middle. As be made for a square of ii in. 
this central space was a good deal smallcT The j^attern is planned out on squared 
than the usual size, the small motif between paper, l)ut when it is being execut'd with 
the two large ones was omitted. The distance the needle it is pobsibk* to make slight 
between each W0/7/ could have been decreased, errors in calculations. These are most 
but this would make the design appear easily put light if the design is worked from 
crowded. the corners towards the centre. 

r:g. 3 shows a second pfittern adapted to Time: 6 lessons. 


IV. A NIGHTDRESS CASE DECORATED 
WITH A DESIGN EXECUTED IN SOLID 
CHAIN STITCH kND BACK STITCH 

T he third lesson for children eight illustrated in the photc^graph. The original 
years old (see Vol. II., page 598) group of three circles has b(*en used. The 
was devoted to making a handker- circles, however, arc larger and are linked 
chief sachet, decorated with a dc.sign together by arcs of concentric circh'S, but 
executed in solid chain stitch. In this lesson, the arcs do not actually toucM the circles, 
it is proposed to make a nightdress case to In preparation for the construction of the 
accompany the handkerchief sachet. The design ff>r the nightdress case, it will be 
construction of the two articles is identical, advisable to nder to the simpler design on 
but the difference in size calls for a rccon- the handkerchief sachet. If the ct*ntres id 
sideration of the decoration. A variation the circles forming each group of throe be 
of the first design will be needed, but the joined by straight lines, the children will 
designs must have something in common readily recognise that an ('(juilateral triangle 
if the two articles are to give a pleasing is formed. The explanation of the construe- 
effect when placed together. Fig. 3 shows tion of the larger design could bo demon- 
the design used on the nightdress case strated on the blackboard, Fig. 3. Here 
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again, three circles, having their centres at 
the comers of an equilateral triangle, form 
the basis of the large motif. This time, the 
circles arc linked by broken circles, all lying 
within one another in the manner called 
concentric. Some children will probably 
volunteer the statement that these circles 
have a common centre, and they may be 
able to suggest a method of discovering it. 
This may be done (i) by bisecting two 
sides, and drawing lines at right angles to 
the sides; (2) by bisecting two angles. The 
point of intersection of cither pair of lines is 
the centre of the cf'ncentric circles. 

Once this motif is drawn, the arrangement 
of the design is a matter of spacing. The 
centres of the large construction triangles 
lie on a straight line, at even distances apait. 
The smaller motif arc easily drawn with 
compasses, and their centres he on a straight 
line at even distances midway between the 
large motifs. The design is completed by 
repetition. 

Some children will wish to see what they 
can do for themselves as a result of what 
they have learned from the demonstration. 
This creative desire should be encouraged, for 
the use of a child's own design is much to be 



A Nightdress Case decorated with a 
Design executed in Chain Stitch 
(Fig 1) 


preferred to the copying of the one demon- 
strated. 

It may be that, in decorating the hand- 
kerchief sachet, some pupils chose to use 
the alternative designs suggested in that 
lesson (see Figs. 4 and 5, Vol. II., page 601). 
Where these designs have been used, they 
will be needed again for the decoration of 
the nightdress case. It was suggested that 
if either of these de.signs was used on the 
sachet, a single motif placed centrally, would 
be sufficient, since both motifs are much 
larger than the one used to form a repetitive 
pattern on the sachet illustrated. For use 
on the nightdress case they will need spacing 
evenly over the area to be decorated. A 
small motif should be interspeibed, as shown 
in Fig. 4, which is one of the motifs from the 
earlier lesson with an added smaller motif 
in keeping with the large one. 

There are no additions to the tool pochette. 

The following classroom tools and materials 
will be needed: 

Culourcd linen, or some similar material. 

D M C. coton d broder, No. 12 or 16. 

White sewing cotton. No. 40. 

Tacking C4|ton 

1 ) M C. sewing cotton, to match tiie 
linen chosen. 

Needles Nos 5 and 6. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 

Squared paper and used carlxin paper. 

Compasses. HB and 3H pencils. Rulers. 

The nightdress case, shown in the photo- 
graph, is made from a piece of buttercup 
linen measuring 45 in. by 20 in. ; the 
embroidery is done in the following 
colours: D.M.C. coton d broder, red No. 
304 ; dark orange No. 835 ; orange No. 360 ; 
yellow Nos. 742 and 743. 

The construction of the nightdress case 
is exactly the same as that of the handker- 
chief sachet. A hem ijin. wide when 
finished is turned up all roimd, using I in. 
turnings. If one side of the material is 
selvedge, this should be snipped every few 
inches to prevent the side dragging, and 



Arrangement of Colours on the Nightdress Case (1‘Ig. 2) 
Arrangement ok Large and Smail motifs (Fig 4) 
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Diagram Showing the Construction of the Motifs fFic. 3) 


should be turned in like 
tlie other three sides and 
tacked into place. It is 
then ready for the decor- 
ative stitchery. 

Three rows of chain stitch 
arc used on the hem. On 
the sachet one row only 
was used, for this was 
merely a means of fixing 
the hem, and it was done 
in a colour to match the 
material. On the night- 
dress case the fixiUg of 
the hem is to have a 
decorative value, and it is 
stitched with two colours, 
orange in the middle and 
pale yellow on either side, 
the rows lying close together. 

The first row of chain stitch 
(pale yellow) is worked on 
the edge of the hem; the 
tacking must be removed carefully before 
the other two rows are added. A single 
row of chain stitch on this hem, even if 
worked in a contrasting colour, would 
look weak and inadequate on so large an 
article. 

The design is traced on to the part of the 
material which will form the flap when the 
nightdress case is made up. The tracing is 
done as soon as the three rows of chain 
stitch arc finished. The arrangement of 
the colours is marked on the design for 
the nightdiess case, Fig. 2. The same 
colours are required for all the small motifs. 


but alternate colours arc used on the larger 
motifs. All the circles in the design are 
worked in solid chain stitch; back stitch 
is used for the arcs linking the circles. 

The nightdress case is made up in exactly 
the same way as the sachet. The unein- 
broidered end is folded over 13} in. with 
the wrong side outwards, and the sides are 
top-sewn together, working from the opening 
of the pocket towards the fold. Wlien this 
is done, the work is then turned on to the 
right side and carefully pressed. 

Time: 8 lessons — if some of the decoration 
is done at home. 


V. A FURTHER USE OF HUCKABACK 

I N the work for children both in their up so that the patterns formed were similar 
eighth and ninth years, huckaback was in character; this similarity was due to 
used as a basis on which to construct the structure of the material itself. The 
decorative stitches. For pupils in their decorated article was made up by the use of 
eighth year, the raised threads were picked ordinary sewing stitches. In the work of 
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pupUs in their ninth year, the raised threads 'Hie following classroom tools and materials 


picked up in the material were lying in the 
opposite direction from those picked up in 
the earlier lesson. The resulting patterns 
were still somewhat similar in character, 
but more variation was shown ; the patterns 
were also more difficult to produce, and 
hemstitching was used for making up the 
article. 

Another treatment is suggested in this 
lesson. A simple flower spray is outlined in 
stem stitch, and all the background is filled 
with running stitches by picking up the 
raised threads. The material sliould be 
placed so that the threads, which will be 
used when making running stitches on the 
background, arc in such a position that the 
lines of running stitches will be parallel with 
the top and bottom edges of the cushion. 
Fig. I shows a cushion cover decorated 
this way. A natural spray of the 
rubber tree, with both berries and leaves, 
has been outlined, and then thrown into 
relief by running stitches on the back- 
ground. The cushion is finished with a 
linen binding of the same colour as the 
coton i broder in which the stitchery is 
executed. 

There are no additions to the tool pochette 
in this lesson. 
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A Huckaback Cushion (Fig. i) 


NM— VOL. 4 


will be needed: 

White huckaback. 

D.M.C. colon i broder in strong colours. 
No. 12 or 16. 

Coloured linen to match the colon d 
broder. 

D.M.C. sewing cotton, No. 40, to match 
the coloured linen. 

Small, blunt rug needles and sewing 
needles No. 6. 

Tacking cotton and white sewing cotton. 
No. 40, for sewing on fasteners. 

White dress fasteners and large cutting- 
out scissors. 

HB and 3H pencils. 

Used carbon paper. 

Sheets of drawing paper (books are not 
large enough), and tracing paper. 

The first essential for this lesson is a 
drawing of a suitable plant and the charac- 
teristics of this drawling must be boldness 
and simplicity — above all, simplicity. 

A plant of bold habit must be chosen, 
such as the iris, large lily, tulip, daffodil 
or peony; the last named will need very 
careful dra^\^ng in order to avoid unneces- 
sary lines while preserving the “feeling** of 
the flower. Sprays of leaves, such as beech, 
chestnut, ivy or sycamore may be used 
instead of the flowers. The chosen plant 
must then be carefully arranged. Complete 
sprays of leaves, and certain floNvers will 
generally have too prolific growth to be 
satisfactorily transferred, au naiurel, to 
paper, and afterwards to material for execu- 
tion with the needle. Some leaves, flowers 
or berries may need to be removed, so as 
to simplify the drawing and show the 
remaining growth clearly, but the natural 
habit of the plant must be preserved, as 
this exercise is to be a realistic treatment 
of it. 

In order to gain a real idea of what the 
finished cushion will be like, the drawing 
must be made on a sheet of paper larger 
than the cushion, which is 18 jn. square. A 
clear, strong outline is absolutely essential, 
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and only such lines on the plant itself as 
are necessary to give a characteristic render- 
ing should be represented. Fig. 2 shows 
the original drawing from which the spray 
on the cushion was taken. This drawing 
shows the curious and interesting veining 
natural to the leaves, but this veining has 
not been emphasised in the drawing for the 
cushion (Fig. 3) as it would provide too 
much detail on the smaller area of the cushion, 
and detract from the boldness of effect. 

When the drawing is finished, its position 
on the cushion must be determined. A 
simple method of tedding this point and 
one that interests children, is to cut from a 
sheet of brown paper a square frame the 
size of the cushion. Place this frame or 
mask over the drawing and move it about 
in order to see the sketch in different posi- 
tions. The position finally chosen should 
be the one in which the drawing breaks 
up the background in the most pleasing 
manner, and at the same time shows the 
beauty of the plant to the greatest advan- 
tage. Holding the mask in position, mark 
the drawing to show where the outline 
falls. (The inside line of the mask will be 
the edge of the cushion.) Remove the mask 
and rule in the outline by the marks made. 
A record will then be ready to show the 


position the design will occupy on the 
cushion. 

The plant and its enclosing lines are next 
traced on to tracing paper in readiness for 
transference to the material. The enclosing 
lines will not be placed on the cushion; 
they are merely guide lines by which to 
keep the design in position when tracing. 

The cushion shown in the photograph is 
made of white huckaback; the design is 
executed in red colon d broder, and the 
binding is red linen to matdi the colon d 
hrodet. Two pieces of huckaback, each 
measuring 18 in. by 20 Jin., are used for 
the cushion which is square when finished. 
The extra 2J in. arc allowed on each piece 
for making the opening. 

The tracing is placed over one piece of 
huckaback, leaving the 2 Jin. extra at the 
bottom; this 2 Jin. of material is not 
decorated like the remainder of the back- 
ground. Used carbon paper is slipped under 
the tracing and the design traced on it 
with a 3H pencil. The design is first outlined 
in stem stitch. If too much detail has 
been allowed to ciecp into the drawing 
it will show up immediately by making 
the stem stitob outlme difficult to work 
as well as giving the .whole an over- 
crowded appearance. 

Wlien the design has been 
outlined, all the background 
(except the 2J in. already 
mentioned) is filled in with run- 
ning stitches, backwards and 
forwards across the material, 
giving the effect of rows of 
running. Care must be taken 
that these rows are not drawn 
tightly. Straight rows of run- 
ning are used, as a patterned 
background would detract from 
the decoration of such a plant 
form. When the working of 
the background reaches the 
drawing the thread can be 
carried under narrow stems, 
but with the large leaves and 
flowers it is advisable to 



A Wash Drawing of a Spray of tub Pubbxr Trxe (Fig. 2) 
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The Drawing Prepared for Transference 
TO THE Material (Fig. 3) 


take the needle into the next row and turn 
back, filling the space or spaces on the 
other side of the leaf or flower later. This 
method avoids long carrying threads on 
the wrong side. The back of the cushion 
may be left plain, or filled with running, or 
made identical with the front, according 
to taste. The starting and finishing of 
threads is the same as in the lessons where 
huckaback was used by pupils in their 
eighth and ninth years. 

The sides of the opening are tacked together 
as soon as the decoration is finished. The 
ins. of material left plain is folded b 'ck 


so that the decorative running stitches 
appear to be continuous over an t 8 in. 
square. The flap of 2^in. is folded in half, 
so as to bring the raw edge in line with the 
edge of the cushion; this is tacked firmly 
into place. The only stitching needed for 
the moment is the tacking, since it is unde- 
sirable to show hemming mingled with the 
running stitches on the background; and 
slip stitching would only pull the raised 
threads. The opening on the back piece is 
made by turning back the 2 Jin. flap; on 
this a turning Jin. wide is made. This is 
then brought to the edge of the square and 
slip stitched firmly along the edge. 

The side forming the opening on the 
decorated square is bound mth a piece of 
coloured linen, i in. wide, cut on the bias, 
thus making the opening secure and enclosing 
the raw edge and the fold on the edge of the 
cushion. The ends of the binding need not 
be turned in, as they will be covered later. 
The two sides of the cushion are pinned and 
tacked together. The three remaining sides 
are bound with linen in the same way as 
the one already described. The ends of this 
binding are turned in and neatly top-sewn. 
Six dress fasteners are sewn on the folds 
of the opening at equal distances apart, 
and the cover is carefully pressed. 

Time: 6 lessons — ^if most of the decoration 
is done at home. 


VI. SOLID BUTTONHOLE STITCH 


T he evolution of buttonhole stitch 
from blanket stitcli has been dealt 
with in several lessons, but it has 
always been considered as an outline stitch. 
In the first lesson for childien in their eighth 
year (see Vol. II., page 394) blanket stitch 
was used over a raw edge for the leaves of 
the needle book belonging to the tool 
pochette ; in another lesson the same stitch 
was used over an edge which was turned in, 


and flowers were made in blanket stitch. 
In a third lesson blanket stitches were 
placed close together to form scalloping or 
buttonholing. In work for children in their 
ninth year, graduated blanket stitch was 
employed on a face cloth. The present lesson 
deals with the use of buttonhole stitch as a 
solid filling stitch. 

Fig. I shows a design executed in solid 
buttonhole stitch. The stitches have not 
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been worked very close together, so that the 
method of execution shows clearly. When 
the stitches are worked a little apart from 
one another, a dainty, lacy effect is produced. 
This looks very pretty on a light-weight 
material, especially if the embroidery cotton 
selected is of a different colour from that 
of the background material. On the other 
hand, if the stitches are worked close 
together on a heavy material, the result 
is very handsome. 

This form of decoration wears and launders 
well, and can be used for the decoration of 
table linen, cushions, handkerchiefs and 
children's clothes — to mention a few articles 
for which it is suitable. Tray cloths or tea 
serviettes look attractive when worked with 
cotton of a contrasting colour on lawn or 
some other light-weight material. The 
stitches must be placed so that the material 
shows between them, not close together. 



Cushion covers or table mats are best 
worked on linen or on some other heavy- 
weight material, with the stitches placed 
close together. 

There are no additions to the tool pochette. 

The following classroom tools and materials 
will be needed for this lesson: 

Linen, lawn or similar material. 

D.M.C. coton d broder. No. i6, in suitable 
colours. 



Design in Solid Buttonhole Stitch 
(Fig. i) 


Plan of the Design (Fig. 2) 

How TO Work the Berries (Fig. 3) 
How to Work the Leaves (Fig. 4) 
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Sewing cotton to match the material. 

Large cutting-out scissors and No. 6 
sewing needles. 

HB and 3H pencils, rulers ana com- 
passes. 

Drawing paper and used carbon paper. 

Tracing paper. 

Designs should be worked out on drawing 
paper and tracings made from them. The 
tracing for making the design on the material, 
can then be used with carbon paper and a 
3H pencil. Fig. 2 shows the design used in 
the photograph. 

The berries in Fig. i are worked from the 
centre outwards, each row of buttonholing 
being worked into the heading of the pre- 


ceding row, Fig. 3. The circle from which 
the leaves spring is worked in the same 
way as the berries, until the leaves are 
reached. The leaves themselves are worked 
with parallel rows of buttonholing, working 
towards the tip, as illustrated in Fig. 4. 
The stem consists of two rows of button- 
holing, facing each other, so as to give a 
smooth outline; that is, the heading of the 
stitches is on the outside of the stem. 
Threads are started with small running 
stitches, which will be covfTcd by the 
heading of the buttonluding. Threads are 
finished off on the back as inconspicuously 
as possible. 

Time: according to the size of the j)icce 
of work attempted. 


VII. THE DECORATION OF COLLARS 

AND POCKETS 



Thb F.nd or A Mandarin Slkevb Strip 
(Fig. i) 


T he decoration of belts was dealt 
with in the previous year's work; 
in this lesson one of decoration 
suitable for pockets and collars will be 
considered, namely, the use of simf)le 
motifs. Continuous pattern'^, following the 
shape of the collar, are very attractive; 
but the demands and limitations of the 
shapes of collars present many difficulties 
to the beginner. Continuous patterns are 
therefore better left until time and experience 
have increased the skill of the young designer. 
The creation of a design, the choice of 
colours with regard to the remainder of the 
dress, and the right placement of the design 
on the collar or pocket, will provide much 
food for thought; and the satisfactoiy 
solution of these problems will suffice for 
the present. 

The collar and pockets on a dress may be 
of the same material aiid colour as the dress 
itself, or they may be of a different material 
or colour. Again, they may be of a colour 
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that tones with or forms a pleasing contrast 
to the dress. For instance, on a heavy winter 
dress the collar might be of a different colour 
and material, but as the collar is made 
easily detachable for washing, and the 
pocket is not detachable, it would be better 
to decorate the collar only, and make the 
undecoratcd pocket of the same material 
as the dress. For light-weight frocks, made 
of linen, which, above all materials, is the 
best for embroidering, the collar, pockets 
and cuffs look very attractive when made in 
a similar linen of a different colour from 
the frock, and embroidered in coloured 
threads, one of which has the same colour 
as the dress itself. Alternatively, a string of 
favourite beads that looks well with a 
particular frock might have its colours 
repeated in the embroidery. 

Satin stitch is used in this lesson. To 
judge from the assurance with which 
beginners start embroidery by using this 
stitch, one might suppose that it is easy 
to execute. The reverse, however, is the 
case. To work so that the stitches lie in 
the right direction and give a straight, 
unbroken outline, is no easy matter. The 
stitch needs practice and patience, in addi- 



A Simple Geometric motif Executed in 
Satin Stitch (Fig. 2) 


tion to a well-established rhythm, if the 
results are to be creditable. 

Sati^ stitch is one that the Chinese 
execute to perfection. Fig. i shows the end 
of a Mandarin sleeve strip. The slope of the 
stitches follows the natural growth of the 
plant and gives life to the embroidery. 
The midrib of the leaves is denoted by a 
thin line of the background material, which 
is left bare ; the same method is used where 
two petals of the flower overlap. This way 
of accentuating the growth of a plant is 
called “voiding," and is typical of Chinese 
work; but it is difficult to execute, as it 
depends upon a true outline. 

There are no additions to the tool pochette. 

The following classroom tools and materials 
are needed for this lesson: 

Material for pockets and collars. 

D.M.C. colon d hroder No. 12 in suitable 
colours. 

No. 5 sewing needles, and large cutting- 
out scissors. 

Squared paper and used carbon paper. 

HB and 3H pencils. 

Designs suitable for embroidering on 
dresses must be wfffked out on squared paper. 



The Working of Satin Stitch (Fig. 3) 
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Simple mojif with Stitches Worked 
Towards the Cfntri; (Fig 4) 


The simpler the designs to start with the 
better, for then fewer problems concerning 
the direction of the stitches will present 
themselves. Fig. 2 shows a simple geometric 
pattern gained by sub-dividing a square. 
The design has been filled in completely 
with satin stitch. The stitches follow three 
different directions in order to give an effect 
of marquetry to the design; but the stitch, 
except in the cross in the centre, is always 



P — Purple. M— Mauve 
The Design for the moiif 
WORKED IN Fig 4 (Fig 5) 


at right angles to a side. The directions 
of the stitches in this design are illustrated 
in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 shows another geometric pattern 
in which the stitch is worked towaids the 
centre all the time. This design is produced 
in two colours only, purple and mauve. 
The inner circle in this design must be 
worked with stitches of uneven lengths, 
the long stitches overlapping the shorter 
ones towards the centre. Stitches of even 
length in this part of the design would result 
in bulkiness and a hole in the middle. 
Tlie design is shown in Fig. 5, and 
another suggestion for the same use in 
Fig. 6. 

The design is traced with used carbon 
paper on to the pocket or collar. Care must 
be taken that the design is placed quite 
evenly and correctly on the material. 

W^cn working the satin stitch (Fig. 3), 
threads arc started by taking a few running 
stitches in the material; these arc covered 
in the course of the embroidery. Threads are 
finished off by a few running stitches into 
the back of the embroidery Start embroider- 
ing the centre of the design and work out- 
w^ards. The decoration will need careful 
pressing from the bark before attaching the 
collar or cuff to the dress. 

Time ' 3 lessons. 



Anothfr Suggestion i-or 
A Design (biG 6) 
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VIII. A SCHOOL SHIELD, HOUSE AND 
CAPTAIN’S BADGES 


D uring the latter part of this year's 
course the children are approaching 
the period which is marked by a 
considerable change in their social attitude. 
Whereas, so far, they have enjoyed member- 
ship of a group which has afforded an 
audience and scope for the satisfaction of 


view, the articles chosen to be made in this 
lesson consist of community work, namely, 
a school shield and badges for members of 
the various teams, as well as one for the 
captain of all the teams. (See Figs, i and 2 .) 

The symbols chosen for the different teams 
are simple, namely, the leaves of five of the 



A School Shield (Fig. i) 


competitive activity, interest will begin 
to shift from this self-centre 1 individualistic 
attitude towards real teamwork. At a later 
stage, this changing attitude is frequently 
provided for by House Systems which 
embrace the entire school. It will, therefore, 
be desirable to provide some means to foster 
this altruistic attitude. With this idea in 


best known British trees — yew, beech, 
hawthorn, ash and oak. A school shield, 
like the coat of arms of a borough, grows 
out of definite associations, and there is a 
reason for the inclusion of every symbol in 
a coat of arms. The spirit of this lesson 
would be lost if children worked on meaning- 
less material, hence the choice of the leaves 




OuTUNK Drawing ov the 


Smnr with its Kmbli:ms In. ^ 
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A House Badge (Fig 2) 

of the trees mentioned above. Each tree 
is linked by many associations with the 
customs and history of the English people. 

Some days before the needlework is begun 
the children should be instructed to search 
in their school and libraiy books for all the 
information they can gather about the trees 
they are going to represent on their shield. 
Many poems have references to the oak, 
ash, yew and hawthorn trees. 

There arc no additions to the tool pochette. 

The following classroom tools and materials 
will be needed: 

Single mesh canvas. Tapestry wools. 

Blunt rug needles. 

Crash or some similar material, for backing 
the house badges. 

Sewing cotton. No. 6 sewing needles. 


Large cutting-out scissors and safety 
pins. 

Fresh carbon paper and tracing 
paper. 

Squared and drawing paper. 

HB and 3H pencils. Rulers and 
set squares. 

The school shield must be made 
large enough to stand out clearly 
when seen from a distance. It will 
hang on the wall of a large room, 
so it is essential that it should be of 
a suitable size for this purpose; it is 
a wall decoration as well as an object 
with a symbolic value. 

Not only should the emblems on the 
shield have a definite meaning, but 
the colours used should be symbolical 
also. 

The emblems on the shield should be 
drawn freehand and traced on to the 
shield in their proper places. It will 
be best to trace them one at a time, 
as the tracing is apt to wear off the 
canvas with handling. 

The shield itself should be worked 
out on squared paper. By the use of 
set squares the sloping sides of the 
inner shield are drawn parallel with 
the sloping sides of the large shield. 
Fig. 3 shows a drawing of the shield from 



Upright Gobelin Stitch (Fig. 4) 
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which a tracing was made; this was then 
Iransfcrred to the canvas with fresh carbon 
paper. 

The stitch used for executing the shield 
is upright Gobelin stitch, Fig. 4. It is a 
simple canvas stitch which gives a very 
satisfactoiy result in work of this kind. 
The starting and finishing of threads are 
done in the same way as in the previous 
lessons on canvas work. The emblem in one 
quarter should be worked first, then the 
background across to the next emblem. 
It will be noticed that Gobelin stitch covers 
two threads of the canvas, so care must be 



Variation of laoRFNTiNb biiicii (1‘1G 5) 


taken not to work carelessly anywhere or 
the rows of stitches may get out of align- 
ment. 

Wlien the work on the shichl is finished 
the background is filled in with Florentine 
stitch (Fig. 5) to within J in. of the • of 
the canvas. \Vlicn the stitcherj’ is complete, 
the shield must be stretched and suitably 
framed so that it will hang straight and 
remain clean. 

The house device. — The school shield is 
suggested as a piece of community work; 
the house device is an individual piece of 


work that can be made at the same time as 
the shield, each pupil doing her bhare of 
the shield and returning to her own badge 
between whiles. 

Fig. 6 shows the badge of the captain of 
the whole school. It is the .small shield placed 
centrally. The house devices ^^ould, of 
course, be made from tlie other four emblems, 
but the method of execution would be the 
same as for the captain's badge. 

Ihc emblem of each house is placed on a 
small shield like the captain's badge. It is 
then traced with fresh caibon paper on to 
a piece of canvas, and worked entirely in 



Florentine stitch. When the .stitdiery is 
fini.shcd the canvas left over is turned back 
and herringboned on to the wrong side. 
A piece of a'ash or some similar material 
is cut a little larger than the size of the 
badge. This piece of material is turned in, 
tacked and slip stitched on to the badge 
to make it tidy, and a safety pin is set^m on 
for attaching the badge to the tunic or 
dress. 

Time: 4 le.ssons. A little additional time 
may be needed to finish off the large shield ; 
this could be given in odd minutes volun- 
teered for the purpose. 
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IX. A LAMP SHADE EMBROIDERED IN 

SATIN STITCH 

S ATIN stitch is the chief stitch used flowering tree. No attempt has been made 
in this lesson, as in Lesson VII., to design a conventional pattern; the spray 
but here there is an increase of has been "arranged" for embroidery; that 
difficulty in the stitchery applied to floral is, leaves or flowers that overlapped to any 
subjects. The slope of the stitches follows gieat extent have been omitted or altered 



A Lamp Shadb Kmbroidi rfd in Satin Siitch 
(lio 1) 


the contours of the plant as was explained 
with reference to the end of the Chinese 
Mandarin sleeve strip. 

Fig. I shows a lamp shade for use over 
an opaque glass shade; the comers are 
decorated with an embroidered spray of a 


and the drawing has bein left as simple 
and straightforward as possible. Fig ^ 
shows the details of the spray. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show two designs that could 
also be used for decorating comers of lamp 
shades. In both instances they are conven- 


Details of the Bauhinia Spkay used on the I.amp Shadf (ria 2) 

Design made from a War at ah Flowkk Head (Fig 3) 

Design made from a Flower Head of a Tkfe of the Bauhinia Genus (Fig. 4) 
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A Wash Drawing op the Waratah 
(I’JG 5) 


tionalised renderings of tree flowers. Fig. 3 
is the waratah, the pride of New South 
Wales; Fig 5 shows a wash dra^Ving of the 
same subject The flower head only has been 
used in Fig. 3, and it lias been treated so as 
to make possible its execution in embroidexy'. 

Fig. 4 shows a design adapted from a tree 
of the Bauhinia genus of tropical trees. 
Fig. 6 shows a wash drawing of flower sprays 
of one of these trees. In the design, Fig. 4, 
an open flower, two half-opened buds, closed 
buds and the foreshortened view of a bud at 
the top of the design have been selected. 

When considering plants as subjects for 
designs, it is a good plan to choose those 
which have been little used in decorative 
work. If a plant frequently used in design 
is selected, it is very easy, unconsciously, 
to produce designs similar to those one has 
seen; whereas the use of newer material 
is likely to result in more original designs, 
and interesting discoveries will be made in 


connection with plants whose decorative 
qualities have been less explored. 

There arc no additions to the tool pochette. 

The following classroom tools and materials 
will be needed for this lesson: 

Fadeless coloured lawn or some similar 
material. 

D.M.C. sewing cotton No. 50, to match 
the colour of the lawn. 

Pearsall's Filoselle or D.M.C. coton d 
broder, or stranded cotton in suitable colours. 

Large cutting-out scissors. 

Tacking cotton. Nos. 5 and 6 sewing 
needles. 



A Wash Drawing op Flower Sprays of a Tree of ihf 
Bauhinia Genus (Fig. 6) 
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Making hie Holl in the (^lnikl of ihk Lamp Shade 


Drawing paper. Tracing paper. Used 
carbon paper. 

HB and 3H pencils. 

White dress hooks. 

The lamp shade is made from a piece of 
lawm measuring 18 in. square. Two lamp 
shades can be cut out of half a yard of 
material 36 in. wide. If the material is 
more than 36 in. wide two squares can be 
cut equal to half the width of the material; 
from material 38 in. wide two shades can 
be cut out of a piece 19 in, long. A hem, 
I in. wide when finished, lo turned u^ all 
round the material; a J in. turning is allo\ t d. 
The comers are made with hems in the same 
way as on all the articles made out of rec- 
tangular pieces of material. The hem is slip 
stitched with cotton to match the material, 
and the fold at the end of the hem is top- 
sewn. 

A circular hole of i in. diameter is cut 
in the middle of the square. The ’ ole is 
faced with a piece of material to ht. big. 7. 
The facing is tacked on to the shade on the 
right side, and then stitened J in. from the 
edge of the hole. Small snips arc made in 
the facing and the shade almost to the 
stitching; the facing is then turned on to 
the wrong side, turned in, tacked and slip 
stitched into place. 


A tracing is made of the design to 
be embroidered on the lamp shade. 
This is transferred to the material 
with carbon paper and a 3H pencil. 

So far only cotton has lieen used 
for decorative stitches; coton d 
broder and stranded cotton. Pupils 
who have gained some proficiency 
with their needles might try using 
silk. Soft silk, which catches easily, 
would lead only to disappointment, 
but a silk like Filoselle is suitable 
for making a first attempt. Two or 
three strands should be used. 

The lamp shade illustrated in 
Fig. 1 is made of pale pink lawn 
and the decoration is in three shades 
of rose D.M.C. stranded cotton Nos. 
346. 3*328 and 3,329, greens Nos. 368 and 367, 
and brown No. 434. Satin stitch was used 
for all the flowers, leaves and anthers, and 
stem stitch for the stems and stamens. 
Fig. 8 shows the direction of the stitches 
on a leaf. 



The Working of the Stitches on a Leaf 




S6o MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


A small eyelet is placed at the top of the 
hem on each comer of the lamp shade. 
These are to provide for the attachment 
of the beads, ^^^len all is done the lamp 
shade should be pressed carefully from the 
back. 

Four short strings of beads (about 2 in. 
long) are made for weighting the comers. 


The colours of the beads should be the 
same as the colours used in the lamp shade. 
Each string of beads has attached to it an 
ordinary dress hook, for slipping into the 
eyelets. By this means the strings are easily 
detached when the shade needs washing. 

Time: 7 lessons if some decoration is 
done at home. 


[This course of lessons in Decorative Needlework 
has been written by Eileen D. Arundel.] 






